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JANUARY 1936 

l»t Split in tho riinda Mahanabha Session at Poona, where a new party was 
formed styled as the Sarvadesliik Hindu Sahlja to wo?k purely on nationalistic 
lines ami to oo-operaie with all Indian politic.a! parties. The split hal its origin 
in the anti-national and communal as[)eet of .the Mahasabha which was ohsessin^^^ 
a few of its adherents. 

Temph-Eniry Satyor/raha Mass Satya^;raha for _ temple-entry by Depressed 
(llassos was aj)pi'eliondod in sevoral cities in the fjnitcd Provinces. Two of the 
Depressed Classes leaders in Lucknow issued an appeal for recruiting 120 volun¬ 
teers, who would he s('nt out in batciiej, to offer Satyagraha at tho various Hindu 
temf)les in the province, whort^ memhtirs of their community were refused 
admission. Tliis decision was arrived at followiiig a meeting of several panclia- 
vats of Ikilmiki sweepers, Lhagat ‘d^.iiedas” and Chamars, throe different se(dions 
of tlie Dt'ju’ossed Classes. An api>eal for volunteers was issued on behalf of those 
seetious. It was pointed out in the manifesto that though the Hindu Mabasahha 
had recognised the right of temple-entry by Depressed Classes, the right had not 
been conceded by tlie custo<liaDS of tJie great Hindu temples. 

2nd. Bmynl Catiyrcss Tangle .sr<//cd The Congress Working Committee in Bombay 
authorised the Congress President to nominate, after consulting Mr. Harat Chandra 
Rose, a provisional Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in order to carry out 
tho work of tin' Congress in P>engal until a jiroper Congress Committee was duly 
elected. This had the effect of satisfying bofh the rival Congress groups in Bengal. 

Baroda BuJera Diamond Jnhilce :—Gorgeous scenes marked the celebration of 
Diamond .Inbilce of His Highness the Maharaja Gackwar, the most important part 
of the crowded programmed the Durbar for rv.‘ccivlng the advlress of the people 
by tlio Maharaja. After the presentation of the address, the Maharaja in his 
message to liis people, announc.e<l that in commomoration of the Diamond .Jubilee 
he had decided to set apart a fund of one crore of rupees, tho income from 
whiidi would he devoted to improving the conditions of life of the rural population, 
especially tlioso of the poor and depress ’d (‘.lasses. A scuonco and teclinological 
institute w'as opened at Baroda on the occasion by H. E. the A^iccroy, 

Indian Science Congress : —His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore inaugu¬ 
rated the 2;ird session of the Indian Seiemu; Congiu'ss in Indore before a gathering 
•of scientists from all over the (muntry and visitors, including Sir S. AI. Bapna, 
tho Prime Minister, other minister.s, liigh officers and prominent citizens of ludoro 
State. I>r. Basu, Vico-tdianccllor of the Agra University, welcoming the 
deleg.ates, surveyed tlio great scientific di.sooveries in various fields in recent 
years and their' effect on pr.actieal life. After tho address of tho president Sir 
U. N. Brahraachari, sectional meetings were held. 

Indian Economic Conference Khan Bahadur M. Aziziil Haqne, Minister of 
Education, Bengal, opened tlie ninoteontli session of tlie Indian Economic Confe- 
ferenoo at Dacca. India’s ii.scal position under the new Constitution was discussed 
at tho Conference. 

3rd. A hint to police officers not to ask for inoreasod salaries in view of the great 
poverty of tiie ryot was made in the presidential address at the conference of 
the Assam Police Association, 

Pandit Malaviya paid a fine tribute to H. 11. tho Gaekwar of Baroda in a spoech 
at a special darbar held in connexion with the ruler’s diamond jubilee celebrations. 
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4th. Calcutta Khilafat Conference :—The political ideal of the Mosloms was des- 
cribod as equal status with other comrannities iu a self-governiug India, by the 
Navvab of Dacca in his presidential address at the Khilafat Conference in Calcutta. 

5lh. At a conferenoo of landholders hold in Calcutta, resolutions wore passed 
demanding seats on the proposed Debt Conciliation Boards and requesting the 
authorities not to countenance agitation which would have the effect of interfering 
with the rermanerit Settlement. 

A striking tribute to the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda was paid by Ills 
E.vccllency the Viceroy on the occasion of a State banquet. 

6th. “The Cong-ess dining the next ton years” was the subject of an address delivered 
by Dr. Kitchlew to the students of a Lahore college. 

8th. House-Searches in Bombay :—The Bombay Police carried out simultaneous 
iiouse s(3archcs and raids and arrested 4 persons with the assistance of the Lahore 
Police. It was stated that the raids and arrests were jiroraptod by the suspicion 
tluit the arrested persons were carrying on Communist activities in the city and 
distributing Communist literature. Tlie Police soi/^ed large quantities of Communist 
literature, hundreds of copies of “The Communist”, cyclostyle machines and other 
narajihernalia used for multigraphing copies. The' arrested persons hailed from 
Northern India. 

llkh. The Congress attitude on the accoptance of Office was in itsolf the best proof 
that India had accepted the reforms, said Sir Mohammad Yakub in a speech at 
Bombay. 

16th. V. P. Unemployment Committee Report The Report of the U. P. Unemploy¬ 
ment Committee, appointed by the Government in Odober 1934, with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru as Chairman, was released for publication. The Committee hold 
18 public sittings in various educational centres of the Province and examined 
127 witnesses, including 30 ollieials, besides a number of memoranda submitioii to 
it. Tho report laid great emphasis on the reorganisation of all stages of education, 
primary, secondary and higher, and said that tho remedy for tho evil of uneia- 
ploymont did not lie merely in stiffening the University standard so as to 
restrict tho number of entrants. Apart from educational reform, tho report 
advocated the dcvolofiment of vocational education on modern linos. There could not 
be one single remedy which could solve tho question of uuem^iloymont, added tho 
report, nor could the problem of unem[)loyraont bo solved immediately, but if it was 
attaidvod systematically, on a well-conceiveil plan, with the resources available to 
tho Government, great relief could be given to the uuomployed^among educated men. 
Sir Otto Nioraeyer arrived in India to conduct his inquiry into the finanoes of 
the coming Federation. 

17th. Dr. iSubbaroyan of Madras revealed that India lost the chanco of bettor Copsti- 
tution at the second Round Table Conference in London owing to Mr. Ganuhi’s 
motives being misunderstood by Indian politicians. 

18lh. The service facilities offered to the minority communities and the measiiros 
undertaken to*fight road competition were described iu the annual administration 
report of Indian Railways for 1934-35. 

19lh. The Congress Socialists, it was understood, proposed to remain in tho Congress 
in order to be in a position to fight tlie Reforms. 

A trenchant attack on tho Hindu majority in the Calcutta Corporation and 
praise for the resignation of Moslem Councillors were made at a Moslem meeting 
in Calcutta. 

20tb. Tho Calcutta Corporation passed a resolution reiterating its policy of recogni¬ 
zing the claims of qualified Moslems to a faro share in the Corporation services. 
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The Socialist Conforonco of Meerut concluded after passing several resolutions, 
including one indicating tho line of action Congrossraeti should take in the Legis¬ 
lature on behalf of the masses. 

Death of King Ororge the V :—Tho death of His Majesty King George V at 
Sandringham at 11-55 p. ra. (O. M. T.) in tho presence of tho Royal Household. 
The King sutrered no pain. Wonderful world-wide tributes wore paid by all shades 
of opinion throiigliout the world to tho late King. 

22nd. Andhra Youth Conference Resolutions demanding the release of all political 
prisoners, condemning the attitude of tho Congress towards tho Native States and 
opposing acceptance of offices under the new Constitution were passed by tho 
Andhra Provincial Youth Conference, held at Cocanada under the presidency of 
Mr. J. Ramalingiah. Most of the resolutions evoked heated discussion. 

Tho late King’s deep concern for the welfare of his millions of subjects in India 
was referred to by llis Excellency tho Viceroy in an All-India broadcast message. 

One hundred and thirty Sikhs wore arrested in Lahore for defying the kripan ban. 

23rd. Ilarijayis and Sanatan Dharma :—The All-India Sanatan Pharma Conference, 
held at the Kumblia Mela, Allahabad, arrived at an unanimous decision tliat 
Harijans being the followers of Hanathan Dharma, it should be the duty of all 
Sanatanists to assist them in the enjoyment of privileges which the followers of 
Sanathan Dharma were entitled to. The Conferein^e recorded resolutions to allow 
Harijans “Devadliarshau” wherever they were disallowed til! now, as also tho uso 
of wells and tanks, gardens, schools etc., without any interference or liindranoe. 
Tlio ('onfercnce enjoined its Committee to arrange for Hralimins to give the 
“Sliiva Mantra” of five syllahles on the occasion of Uio coming Sliivuratri to the 
so-called untonchahlos also as was done to the Sanatanists. 

A section of Lahore Moslems laiinchod a ‘‘civil disobedience movement” in 
connection with the Shahidgunj mosque dispute. 

25th. Tamil Nad Provincial Conference :—“Now that tlio Congress has been success¬ 
ful in getting the majority in all the newly elected District Boards and Munici¬ 
palities and has also succeeded in getting its own men elected as Presidents and 
Chairmen respectively, it must be our endeavour to see that the good name of tlio 
Congress is maintained at any cost and that we do not fall victims to tlioso very 
mistakes for which the party in power to-day is being condemned. Let tlieso local 
bodies serve as a means to _ further local welfare as well as national interest”, 
oliserved Mrs, Rukmani Likshmipathi, in the course of her address in presiding 
over the thirty-seventh session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference held at 
Karaikudi. 

The name of Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru recommended for tho presidontshiji of 
the Lucknow session of tlio Congress bY number of provincial Congress 

Committees. 

The C. P. Tobacco Tax'ation Bill was thrown out by a two to one majority iu 
C. P. Council. 

One of the most important measures adopted in tho Midnaporo district to fight 
terrorism was tho format ion of anti-terrorist leagues with watch and ward 
committees. 

26tb. Sikh Muslim Clash :—Report of a serious clash between the Sikhs and 
Moslems was received from the village of Dhutial in Jhcluin District, about 50 
miles from Rawalpindi. It appears the trouble arose recently over tho attempt to 
construct a shop facing the Giirdwara to which the Sikhs objected. The matter 
was reported to the Police, who intervoiied and arrested a dozen persons who 
were subsequently bound down to keep the peace. But a largo number of Mos¬ 
lems, it was stated, attempted to take possession of the site which was resisted by 
the Sikhs, leading to a serious encounter lasting for several hours, when axes, 
lathis and lethal weapons wero alleged to have been freely used and which resulted 
in injuries to about 20 persons. Simultaneously, it was stated, another party of Mos¬ 
lems came into clash with Sikhs at tho Ourdwara Gurusingh Sahha, in which one 
man who died fell from tho roof of the Gurdwara during the souffle. 
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Funeral of Kutg George :—The funeral of His late Majesty King George V 
took place at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. King Edward "and his brothers 
walked behind the coffin through London to Paddington station. All were in uniform, 
as well as the foreign Kings and Princes attending. Churches of all denomina¬ 
tions throughout Britain were thronged, it being estimated that at least 1,000,000 
persons attended the services. More than five hundred tliousaud persons filed 
through Westminster Jlall where King George’s body was lying in 8tate. 
Patient queues, sombrely clad, stretched for miles. Moving forward at a 
snail’s pace, those at the rear took four hours to roach tlio entrance to the Hall. 

27lh. In a broadcast talk on “Some of tho dying industries of Bengal,” the Govern¬ 
ment’s Industrial Surveyor gave an account of the endeavours of the Department 
of Industries to rehabilitate those small and cottage industries of the province. 

28th. Hcenes of unexompled solemnity were witnessed in Calcutta on the occasion 
of the funeral of His Majesty King George V in London. An im[>ressivo memorial 
service at the Church of the Redemption, Now Delhi, wuis the Imjierial Capital's 
last tribute to King George. 

30lh. The Joint couferonco of the International Council of Women and tho National 
Council of Women in India began in Calcutta. 

Several persons were killed in a colliery explosion at Loyabad (Bihar). It was 
officially stated that live Buropeans and 32 Indians were killed. 

3Ul. Presiding at tho annual meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association, Mr. H. 
H. Burn gave a warning that unless an agreement was arrived at legartling 
Die icstriction of jule output a trade war with disastrous consequences to the 
industry was inevitable. 


FEBRUARY 1936 

4th. The Assembly voto'l for a Joint Standing Army Committee of member.! of ''oth 
Houses to advi.se on India’s defence i»olicy. 

5th. Search for Proscribed Literaiurc C. 1. D. with flic assislance of Du' 

Police carried out searches in Lucknow. The jiolice were maintaining the strictest 
secrecy as to (he cause of these searches, but il was believed that these were 
the continuation of tho.se conducted on January 30 last when sevoiul hundred 
copies of proscribed literature, it was alleged, were seized. It was lepoid.cd from 
Allahabad (hat a number of searches were conducted by the Police in connection 
with Communist litcj-aturc. The persons involved, it was alleged, were mostly 
students. Borne jiarnphlets and other printed matter were taken possession of by 
the jiolice. The iiolice also searched three houses and a shop in quest of alleged 
Communist literature and seized certain books and pajiers. 

6lh. The Opposition in tlie Assembly defeated a Government motion rogaidfng the 
closure on Clause 2 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

It was stated in tho Assembly that the Government of India were alive to 
tho need of drastic action regarding the Jharia coallields where 45 se[)arato (ires 
were said to be raging. 

7th. The opening of cottage industries as a cure for unemployment in Bengal was 
suggested by Mr. D. P. Khaitan in a speech in Calcutta. 

8lh. The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, urged the Government of India to 
terminate tho Ottawa Trade Agreement without delay. 

9th. Andhra Provincial Conference :—The fifteenth Conference was held at 
Cocanada under the presidentship of Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddy. A large number of 
delegates from all over the province, including ladios, attended. Dr. Subrahmanyam, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, tvelcoming the President and delegates, 
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commended the triple programme of boycott of councils preparing the country for 
direct action and carrying on village roconstuction work. Mr. T. Prakasam, de¬ 
claring tho Conforenco open, advocated council-entry and acceptance of office, as 
there was no suitable atrnos{)here in the country for direct action. While re¬ 
jecting the new C nstitution, tho Lucknow Congress should lift tho ban on 
acceptance of office, was the opinion expressed by tho Conference, by a majority 
of 93 votes to 35. Mr. T. Prakasam was the principal supporter of the resolution, 
while Ur. Pattabhi Seetharamayya opposed it vigorously. 

Calcutta Moslems held a demonstratiou and asked Moslems to boycott the 
municipal elections until the community’s grievances in tlie Corporation were 
redressed. 


11th. Tho assembly passed without a division Mr. Azhar All’s resolution urging 
the Government to take ovei control of the B. and N. W. and M. and B. M. 
Railways. 

Hir Henry Craik stated in tho Assembly that the detention of the present 
number of State prisoners was necessaiy m the public interest. 

12lb. Death of Mr. Bardaloi :—Death occurred of Mr. Nabin Chandra Bardaloi, 
merabei of tho Legislative Assembly and a devoted Congress workers and patriot 
of Assam. 

13th. The Assembly rejected Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act by 07 votes to 00. 

A proposal for fixing minimum prices for agricultural produce was rejected in 
tho Bengal Council. 

Tho measui’c's contemplated by the Madras^ Government to help handloome 
weavers in tho province was explained by Bir Zafrullah Khan m the Assembly. 

14lh. Lieut. Misri Chand, one of the competitors of the Viceroy’s Trophy Air Race, 
was the first to arrive in Bombay. Lieut. Chand won tho Viceroy’s Cup Air Race 
at New Delhi. 

IV/tipping for offences against ivoDiev :—The Bengal Council passed without 
division the Wiiipping Bill providing whipping as punishment for some offences 
against women. Mr. Buhrawardy’s motion for circulation of bill was defeated. 

16lh. All India Moslem Conference Tho jiolitical development and aspirations 
of the Moslem community in India were outlined by tho Agu Khan when he 
addressed a meeting of the All-India Mo'.le m Oonfoieuce. 

17th. Tho Railway Budget was presented in both Houses of tho Central Legislature 
in New Delhi. 

The Burma Council by 44 votes to 3il rejected the Criminal Law Amendment 
Ach Bill sponsored by tlie Government. 

18th. Death of Sir D. Wacha Sir Dinsha Wacha, the oldest Congress President, 
died at his residence in Bombay. Sir Dinshaw was 91 years old and was keeping 
indififeront health for some months past. Mr. Gandhi issued the following state¬ 
ment regarding him :—“Ju the death of Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the country has lost 
a great patriot. Tho very lirst Congress, I had tho privilege of attending, was pre¬ 
sided over by him at Calcutta. 1 have vivid recollection of his great industries 
and unfailing courtesy to all. I remember well how much his fearless criticism of 
Government measures and his grasp of financial questions were admired by all 
Congressmen.” 

The Assembly acccepted a non-official resolution recommending the extension 
of reforms to the backward tracts. 

20lh. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, speaking at the dinner of the Calcutta 
Trades Association, declared that members of the Association should play a bigger 
role in public affairs. 
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The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research constituted two standing committees 
on rice and wheat which would consider the marketing facilities and general 
improvement of tlic two crops. 

2l8l. In opening the ryots’ conference in Serajganj, Nawab Sir Mohiuddiu Faroqui 
made suggestions for increasing the income of agriculturists. 

The scheme of relief outlined in the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill was explained 
by Mr. II. S. Suhrawardy at a conforenco of agriculturists at yerajgunj. 

A striking tribute to the services rendered by the Aga Khan was paid by the 
Nawab of Rampur at the All-India Moslem Educational Conforenco at lxara])ur. 

22nd. Hitlers insult to India :—At an urgent meeting of the Bombay Medical 
Union, following resolution w\as unanimously passed by members of tlie 

Union against Herr Hitler's recent speech to the Nazi University students, 
Munich : —“This urgent meeting of the Bombay Medical Union resents the 
insult gratuitously hurled by Herr Hitler on the people of India in a recent 

speech, and unanimously resolves to recommend to the members of the Union 
and the medical profession in India to boycott German goods generally and all 
medical and surgical requisites particularly, wherever land whenever possible, 
until an ‘amende honourable’ is made.” It was further hoped that various 

Associations, medical as well as others in the country, would take up this 

question of national self-respect and pass similar resolutions and act upon them. 

The Jlurma Council, for the second time, rejected the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. 

24th. The Congress Party’s token cut on the Railway Budget Estimates was canied 
in the Assembly by G2 votes to 45. 

26th. Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, in the Assembly, denied that the claims of Bengali 

candidates for cadetships in the DufTcrin were supersodod by those of Anglo- 

Indians, 

Exclusion of other provincials from the motor driving trade in Bengal wiis 
proposed in the Bengal Council. 

27th. Ferozahad Biots sequel :—Thirty-three Muslims were sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life by the Sessions .Tudge of Agra on charges of rioting and committing 
arson and murders in Ferozabad in May last in a communal frenzy. Nineteen 
other accused wore acquitted. It may bo recalled that communal noting 
occurred at Ferozabad, when Muslims set lire to several Hindu houses, paitimilarly 
the house of Dr. Jivaraj Mehta, who peiished with iiis tliree children in the 
blaze. Eight other Hindus were also burnt to death. 

The Assembly passed all the railway demands for grants. 

Terrorist activities had not been absent from Bengal for a considerable time, 
said Sir Robert Reid in the Bengal Council. 

• 

28th. Hunger-strike of a political prisoner The condition of .Jogesh Chatterjee, 
the Kakori Conspiracy Case prisoner, who was on hunger-strike in the Lucknow 
Central Jail, for more than d montlis, was reported to have taken a bad turn. His 
voice was reported to liave become almost inaudible. “Hunger-strike or no hunger- 
strike, the question is whether his demands are reasonable, and wo find they are 
so,” said Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee presiding over a largely attended public 
meeting at Albert Hall, Calcutta, to consider Mr. Jogesh Chatterjee’s fast. A 
resolution was passed supporting the demands of Mr. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee 
regarding the iiolitical prisoners and urging on the Government the imperative 
need of conceding Mr. Chatterjee’s demands, so as to prevent .the threatened 
act of self-immolation, and further urging on Mr. Chatterjee to abandon the fast, 
as he had succeeded in enlisting public sympathy with the cause of political 
prisoners. 

Sir Jame’s Origg’s Budget for 1930-37, presented to the Assembly showed a 
surplus of over Rs. 2 crores. 
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A survey of trado conditions in Bongal was mado by Mr. M. A. Ispabani at tho 
annual meeting of tho Calcutta Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

The death took place at Geneva of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Punjab Government granted an amnesty to “Shahidgunj prisoners” following 
an abandonment by Moslems of civil disobedience. 

Sir G. Campbell, presiding over tho meeting of tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
said that there was a feeling abroad tliat if the Agents of State Railways wore 
allowed to manage their own linos, without control from the “unwieldy” Railway 
Board, tho present dolicits may bo converted Into surpluses. 


MARCH 1936 


Itt. Lahore Peaec Talks Success crowned Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s efforts to restore the 
peaceful atmosphere among Moslem ranks, as a preliminary to tho restoration of 
communal harmony. Wliile Muslims .'endorsed and accepted his advice for 
stopping civil disobedience and confiding agitation to lawful means, Government, 
on their part, fully met Moslem demands as far as concern them, by declaring 
amnesty to Stiahidganj prisoners and restoring forfeited securities. Mr. Jinnah 
had before him tho bigger problem of settlement with Sikhs. Tho Punjab Govern¬ 
ment decided to release all prisoners convicted of offences directly connected with 
tho Shahidgunj agitation and not Involving serious violence to person or property, 
or abetment of sucli violence. Th^ also decided to withdraw tho ponding cases 
falling within tho same category. They also rovokod the action taken under tho 
Indian Press Act, where this action was directly in connection with the yhahid- 
gunj agitation. 

2ncl. Tho report of tlio Hammond Delimitation Committee was published. 

Tho evil elTocts of the Meston Award on tlio finances of Bongal and tho need 
for the allocation to the province of the entire jute duty wore stressed during 
Budget discussions In tho Legislative Council. 

Srd. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry urged retrench¬ 
ment in railway expenditure with a view to augmenting the revenues. 

4th. The Aga Khan'% Advice to Muslims :—A warning against tho formation of 
parties on a communal basis in the coming Reformed Councils and advice that 
forming political groups should only be on principles for raising the economic 
condition of tho masses were given by II. H. tho Aga Khan, speaking at the 
dinner party given in his honour by Sir Rahuddin Ahmed, ex-Minister, liombay 
Goyernment. Putting forward a strong plea for the uplift of the depressed am I 
backward classes, bo they Muslims or Hindus, the Aga Knan said that lie favoured 
th^ rich being taxed for the benefit of tho poor. 

5lh. Censure Motion Against Police :—Without division, tho C. P. Council carried 
Mr. K. P. Pande’s adjournment motion. In respect of “the a.ssault with lathis and 
batons on and arrest of 43 persons by tho Khandwa Police, including several res¬ 
pectable persons of high social status at Khandwa on February 27.” The Homo 
Member, Mr. Raghavondra Rao, said that though the case was technically sub- 
■ judice, it would become sub-judice any moment. He, therefore, asked the House 
to treat the matter as such. Tho evidence on record showed, he said, that when 
the Sub-Inspootor and constables went to make investigations at tne Ashram, 
where strange and suspicious characters wore staying, and also asked the driver 
of Dhunivale Dadaji about tho licence for driving the car. .they were assaulted by 
the inmates and tho Sub-Inspector confined to custody. When another police 
party went for their rescue, a mob of 300 attacked them with lathis. Rifies were 
tampared with and 15 policemen sustained injuries. As regards attack on women 
and other allegations regarding interviews with and legal assistance to prisoners, 
the matter was engaging tho Government’s attention and enquiries would be made. 

2 
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7lh. A committee of fifty loading Moslems of Calcutta was set up to conduct 
successfully the boycott of the Corporation elections. 

A survey of the Punjab communal situation was made by the Governor in a 
speech at the European Association dinner. 

8th. Sadhus Sack a Village :—An orgy of rioting, arson and looting was reported 
to have boon committed by a gang of 400 Sadhus (mendicants) at Chandravali, a 
village in Sitapur District, U.P. It was dark, it was stated, when the gang of mendi¬ 
cants arrived at the village on their way to Musrikh, a place of pilgrimage. They 
decided to spend the night at the village and the villagers wore a])proachod 
for the free supply of at least fore cart-loads of fuel for the Sadhus to warm 
themselves. The villagers did not comply with the request whereupon the gang 
surronded the village to block any-body from escaping, and a party, armed with 
lathis and brickbats, forcibly broke open every house, dragged out the immates 
and boat them mercilessly. Some houses were also set on fire, and cattle lot 
loose and chased out. This rioting was reported to have lasted for several hours, 
in the course of which even standing crops on the outskirts of the village wore 
destroyed. 

No agreement was reached regarding the Shahidganj dispute, and Mr. Jinnah’s 
retirement was considered a '•‘startogic retreat.” 


10th. Oovernment defeats in the Asscryihly :~The Congress party’s out motion ^ in 
the Assembly, moved by Mr. Asaf All, relating to the foreign and Political 
Department grant, to discuss the Frontier policy of the Government of India, 
was carried by 72 votes against 47. Another cut motion moved by Mr. S. 
Satyamurthi, reducing demand for the Executive Council to one rupee, which 
was meant as a refusal of supplies with a view to showing that the House had 
no confidence in the Government, was carried by 68 votes against 62. The 

Opposition scored another victory, when the Independent Party’s cut motion 
refusing grant to the Defence Department, moved by Mr. K.. L. Gauba, was 
carried by 79 votes to 46. 

Keview of commercial and political problems affecting Europeans in India was 
made at the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


1 Ufa. Assam’s administrative problems were reviewed by the Governor in a striking 
address to the Legislative Council. 

The Budget estimates for Assam, presented in the Council revealed that expendi¬ 
ture next year would be Us 57,12,000 above the receipts. 

The Council of State rejected a resolution demanding the formation of a non- 
oflicial committee to advise on Defence affairs. 

12tfa. Mr, Jawharlal Ueturns to India Pandit Jawharlal Nehru returned to India 
bv air. He was accorded a warm rocojition at Karachi and at Allahabad.t He 
also brought with him the ashes of Mrs. Kamala Nehru which wore immersed in 
the Ganges with duo ceremony. A spontaneous hartal was observed in Allahabad 
in memory of Mrs. Nehru. 

Assam Land Revenue Re-assessment Bill was accepted in the Legislative Council. 

The Assembly passed Mr. M. S. Anoy’s motion censuring the Government’s 
‘‘policy of repression” and rejected Sir L. Hudson’s motion demanding the aboli¬ 
tion of the surcharge on incomes. 

The smaller States of Gujerat and Kathiawar were in favour of a confederation of 
their own instead of their amalgamation with larger Indian States. 

13lh. The abolition of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal was demanded by the 
Bengal Council during the debate on a cut motion on budget grants under the 
head “Land Revenue.” 

The Council of State recommended that women be admitted to its membership. 
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14lh. IVest Kistna Political Conference :—That this country should not be Stampeded 
into acoeptinf^ a Socialist State, but should bo permitted to consider calmly whether 
such a state would accord with the genius of the country, was the plea made by 
Dr. D. S. Ramchandra Rao, in his address welcoming the delegates to the West 
Kistna Political Oonferonce, liold at Rozwada. Sriraathi Rukmani Lakshmipati, 
presided. Delegates from all over the district wero present in large numbers. 
The conference passed a number of important resolutions among which one recom¬ 
mended drastic changes in the constitution of the Congress and another reiterated 
the goal of the Congress as Puma Swaraj, which could be achieved only by Civil 
Disobedience. 

Pandit Malaviya advised ITarijans not to break away from Hinduism and stated 
that no other religion had claims on the community as it was a domostio quarrel 
among Hindus. 

I5lb. Pandit Malaviya in Nasik :—A rousing reception was accorded to Pandit 
Malaviya when ho arrived at Nasik in connection with Harijan propaganda. Led 
by bedecked horses and Hindu scouts, with bands ])laying the Pandit was taken 
in procession through the gaily festooned streets of the city to the bungalow on 
the rivor-bank. Hugo crowds greeted the Pandit when ho entered the city from 
the railway station, whore ho and party were welcomed by the Reception Com¬ 
mittee members. Three hundred associations representing all communities gar¬ 
landed him. Later, addresses on behalf of the Hindu Sabha and citizens were 

P resented at a mammoth meeting near Holy Ramkund. The addresses stressed 
’andit Malaviya’s services to the country in educational, social, religious and 
political s])horos. 

Pt. JaroaharlaVs exhortation :—“Disci])lino should bo our sheet anchor,” said 
Pt. Nehru addressing the Volunteer Corps at Motinagar, Allahabad, when he 
opened the second battalion of the Congress Volunteer Corps. Ho asked them 
not to bo dishoart onod by the lull in political atmosphere but bo ready to respond 
to the country’s call whenever it came. Ho dcprocatod the idea of people thinking 
of Mr. Gandhi as an Avatar and that Swaraj would fall from Heaven and appealed 
to everyone, irrospootivo of caste, or creed or sox, to tliink independently, weigh 
every proposals before them, appreciate such proposals in the true perspective 
and arrive at independent judgment, prior to giving assent to every call for 
sacrifice made on •them. 

16th. The Commandor-in-Chief made an important statement in regard to the Indian 
Militaiy Academy in the Council of State. 

Tho Govornmont of Bengal’s irrigation policy was explained in the Hegislatiyo 
Council during tho debate on tho demand for a grant of Rs. 34,29,000 under this 
head. 

17th. Agricultural Training for Detenus “Experiments in connection with the 
scheme of industrial and agricultural training for detenus are distinctly hopeful,” said 
the Homo Moraher of the Bengal Government, moving a demand a Rs. 1,10,51,000 
uidor General Admiiiistrrion, in the Bengal Council. The centres were run 
virtually on boarding house linos with minimum restrictions, ho added. Fifteen 
detenus wero receiving instructions in each of tho four camps and 25 were 
working in tho Agricultural Centre. Arrangements had boon made to open six 
more industrial centres, giving 90 men instructions and another Agricultural 
Centro would be opened to provide instruction for 45 men. 

A strong plea for tho industrialization of India was made by Sir H. Mody 
speaking on tho Finance Bill in the Assembly. 

A suggestion for centralizing under one committee tho phases of the health 
welfare activities was made by Sir John Anderson at a meeting of the Bengal and 
Calcutta Health Welfare Woelc Committees in Calcutta. 

18th. Military Route Marches in Bengal :—In order to discuss the military route 
marches in various districts of Bengal a motion was made in the Bengal Council, 
to reduce the demand for Rs. 12,000 under the head Executive Council by Rs. 100. 
Tho mover, Mr. P Banner joe, alleged that tho marches wero arranged in those 
villages which were either politically advanced or where Congress workers lived. 
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Mr. N. K. Basil urged that the allegations of Mr. Bannerjee called for swift and 
iramodiato enquiry. The Home Member, replying, said tliat none of the represen¬ 
tatives of Midnap’ore District in the Council came forward to represent tho grie¬ 
vances. He had absolute faith in tho man on the spot. Since 1932, there had 
been very few extraordinary cases of indiscipline among troops in Bengal. As 
regards saluting tho Union Jack Government did not force anybody to salute it 
against his wishes. It was a travesty of truth that troops wore terrorising tho 
countryside. Tho motion was lost. 

The suggestion of the Fiji Government that the method of solcctin^j Indian 
representatives in tho Fiji Council should bo by nomination and not election was 
opposed in the Council of State. 

Tho administation of the Calcutta Corporation was criticized by Mr. H. B. 
Suhrawardy in the Bengal Council. 


19th. Anti~Cnnstitution Conference :—An Anti-Constitution Conferonco of Congress¬ 
men hold at Bombay passed resolution on the question of ofTico acceptance under 
the new constitution and declared that tho Conference was emphatically of 
o])inion that acceptance of ofTices under the constitution was direct contraven¬ 
tion of tho goal of the National Independence and declared policy of rejecting 
the Reforms. Acceptance of ofiices, for whatever purposes, amounted to working 
the reforms and co-operation with the Government in carrying on the admini¬ 
stration which had exploited and would continue to exploit the country. It was 
tho considered opinion of the Conference that Congressmen should under no 
circumstances accept offices and should resolve to carry on an intensive struggle 
against tho policy of office acceptance. The resolution also called on tho Bombay 
delegates to the Lucknow session of tho Congress to vote against any pioi)Osdl 
which might load directly or indirectly to a policy of accepting offices. 


20th. The Finance Bill rejected in Assembly :—Pandit Nilkantha Das moved in tho 
Assembly that to Clause 2 of tho Finance Bill relating to salt duty tho following 
bo added ; “And the said provisions shall, in so far as they enable the Governor- 
Genoral-in-Council to remit any duty so imposed, bo construed as if with effect 
from April 1, 1936, they remitted duty to the extent of tho said one rupee and four 
annas and such remission shall bo doomed to have been made out of the leviable 
duty by Rule made under that section.” Dr. Bhagwau Das supported the amend¬ 
ment, saying that for people whoso daily income was calculated by tho Central 
Banking Enquiry Coraraitteo as seven pice daily, the salt tax was cruel. Sir James 
Grigg, the Finance Member, opposed the amendment on tho ground that it would 
involve loss of revenue to the extent of eight crores. The amendment was carried 
by 52 votes to 41, members of the Independent Party remaining neutral. Tho 
Assembly passed the amendment of Dr. Banerji to the Finance Bill, reducing 
tho price of a post card to half anna, by 83 votes to 44. Mr. Pallival moved that 
tho quarter anna postage should carry registered newspapers w^eighing un to 10 
tolas instead of 8 as now. Mr. G. V. Bew'oor, opposing the motion, said that tho 
change would cost the Government Rs. 74,000. The rate was already the saiallost 
compared with tho rates in other countries and had not been increased since 1898. 
The motion was passed by 64 votes to 41. Tho Finance Bill was rocommmended 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in its original form, excepting the amendment 
with regard to the postal rate for newspapers. The Assembly rejected the 
recommended Bill by 68 votes to 51. 

Sind Hindus Conference :—The fears of the Hindu minority under separated 
Bind were voiced at tho All-Sind Hindu Conforence held at Karachi. Tho Con¬ 
ference urged on the Government the necessity of introducing^ into tho new 
Constitution proper safeguards and system of Joint Electorates, with reservation 
of seats with sufficient weightage and equitable adjustment of franchise in the 
local Assembly. Tho Conference, disagreeing with tho neutral attitude of the 
Congress on the Communal Award, opined that the Award was a negation of the 
elementary principle of democratic Government. The Conference further deve¬ 
loped tho reported attitude of tho Bahawalpur State authorities to tho Hindus and 
sympathised with their brethren and appealed to the Government of India to 
intervene and bring about reconciliation. 
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22nd. Boycott of Calcutta Municipal Elections : —A larj^cly attondod raeotinft' of 
CJalciitta Mosloms was hold in tho Calcutta Maidan, tlio Nawab Bahadur of Dacca 
presiding, to vctilato Moslom grievances in connection with tho City Corporation 
affairs. Small processions of Moslems carrying posters shouting, ^Boycott Cor¬ 
poration elections,” wore taken out from different parts of the City, terminating 
at the meeting place. Tho meeting condemned tho conduct of Moslems, since 
declared elected to the Corporation who “deliberately floutod the will of tho entire 
community” by not resigning their seats and resented the attitude of indifference 
on tho part of the Moslom members of the Bengal Legislature in this connection 
and demanded of them that tho interest of Moslems should be properly safe¬ 
guarded and also reiterated tho decision to boycott the ensuing Corporation elec¬ 
tion and not to accept (/ovornraont nomination or appointment or .seek election 
to Corporation as Alderman untill Moslem grievances wore redressed. 

Anti-ministry day :—A public mooting held at Khalikdina Hall, Karachi, in 
connection with the' Anti-Ministry Day resolved that in view of tho fact that the 
(iovornment of India Act is a denial of India’s iualionblo right of self-determina¬ 
tion and is reactionary and retrograde?, the Lucknow Congress should decide to 
make a warning that the Constitution is impossible of being worked. It further 
opined that acceptance of Ministerial ofheo by Congressmen is undesirable and 
would prove disastrous to Congress and for freedom. The Anti-Ministry Day 
was observed in Benares also. 

23rd. Censure motion Re : Bail on Mr. Bose : —In tho Assembly, Mr. Nilkantha Das 
moved an adjournment motion to censure tho Government for the decision conve¬ 
yed to Mr. Subash Chandra Bose that if he returned to India he could not bo 
expected to remain at liberty. Tho motion was carried by the Ilouse by 65 votes 
to 56. Some Indopondonts including Mr. Jinnali remained neutral. 

Company Law; Amendment Sir N. N. Sircar, Law member, introduced in tho 
Assembly Bic Bill amending tho Company Law, which had been hammered into 
final shape, as the result of discussions with commercial loaders. 0{)inions 
received disclosed the demand for deal witli mush-room and fraudulent companies, 
for clianges in the provisions relating to issue and contents of prospoctusos, for 
increased disclosure to shareholders of tho financial position of companies and 
for increased right to .shareholders in connection with management of companies 
for modification of tho present law applicable to Managing Agents, for changes in 
provisions applicable to winding up, for S[)ecial provisions to govern banking com¬ 
panies and for numerous other improvements. The Bill retains the existing form 
of the Indian Act. Tho English Law had boon followed whero possible. 

Compulsory Primay Educaiioji for girls :—Tho Government of the United 
Drovincos sanctioned tho introduction, with effect from April 29, 1936, of 
compulsory primary education of girls whoso ages wore not less than six and not 
more than eleven years (in the case of Muslim girls not less than five and not 
more than nine years) in tho Ttaunja and Kakori village areas of tho Lucknow 
district. This was tho second district board whoso scheme had boon sanctioned by 
the Government under Section 3 (2) of tho United Province District Board 

Primary Education Act. 1926. 

24th. University for the Frontier Province ;—The Frontier Council carried a non¬ 
official resolution, recommending the establishment of a Unitary University at 
Peshawar. Dr. Gill, Director of Education, said that tho Local Government sub¬ 
mitted a strong case for a grant to tho Government of India, hoping it would 
include it in the subvention. Sir Abdul Quaiyum, Minister, said that the new 
University would cater to tho needs of tho tribal area forming lialf tho Province. 
It was not their intention to transmit to the tribal area ideas imported by mistake 
from South India. 

25th. Tho U. P. Unemployment Committee’s report was discussed in tho Council of 
State. 

The Finance Bill, as recommended by tho Governor-General, was rejected by 
tho Logislativo Assembly. 

26th. Import duty on Wheat :—The Punjab Council unanimously passed a non-official 
resolution, recommending to tho Govorumont to convey to the Government of India 
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that iu view of the prevailing low prices, the import duty on wheat should bo 
raised to Rs. 2 por hundred-weight. Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, 
supporting the resolution said that the Punjab had already strongly represented the 
matter to the Government of India and promised to further convey the wish of 
the House to them. 

28th. Uplift of Muslims :—The All-India Moslem Conference, hold at Now Delhi, 
under the presidency of Haji Abdullah Haroon, among other things, discussed the 
question of the uplift of the masses, especially the Muslims. The Conference was 
of opinion that it was imperative to adopt a programme for their moral, intclloc- 
tol, social and economic betterment. The Conference authorised the Working 
Committee to execute and popularise the programme and frame definite lines 
of action at the earliest possible moment and devise effective meauros most likely 
to reform and ameliorate the condition of the pooi and unemployed cultivators 
and starving masses of India. 

The Madras Government passed orders on the report of the si)ocial officer 
appointed to inquire into agricultural indebtedness in the province. 

In criticizing India’s protection policy Sir H. P. Mody made a [>loa for the 
setting up of a now fiscal commission. 

The Maharaja of Darbhauga gave one lakh of rupees to the Bihar Memorial to 11 is 
late Majesty King George V. 

The creation of local self-government institutes was advocated at the first All- 
India Local Self-Government Conference at Delhi. 

The Legislative Assembly adopted the report of its Committee on the findings 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


29th. The All-India Moslem Conference at Delhi passed a resolution condemning 
the renewed attacks on the Communal Award, 

An agreement was reported to have been reached on the Nizam’s claim for a 
symbolic expression of his sovereignty over Borar. 

Addressing Bombay journalists, Sir Stanley Reed said that to be a successful 
journalist, one must fust become a reporter. 

There had been a fall in iho number of industrial strikes in Bombay in 1934-bo 
as a result of the GoveiLment’s efforts for conciliation. 

30lh. Asse7)ibly's Verdict on Ottawa Pact :—The Assembly accepted by 70 to 65 
votes Mr. dinnah’s amendment urging immediate' termination of the Ottawa Pact 
and rocomraonding to the Government to examine the itrend of trade for entering 
into bilateral treaties with foreign countries, including the United Kingdom. 
Sir Cowasji Jeliangir and Sir H. P. Mody voted for the Government. The 
nominated members Air. D’Souza and Mr. N. M. Joshi voted in favour of Mr. Jinnah’s 
motion. The two Burman members voted for tho amendment in spite of Sir 
Mahomed Zafrulla’s appeal that tho rejection of the Ottawa Pact would have 
repercussions on tho Indo-Burma Agreement. • 

Punjab Debtors' Protection Bill The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill which 
was passed by the Council last session was sent back to the Council for 
re-consideration. It would be recalled that certain vital Government amendments 
proposed _ to the Bill during tho last session were not accepted by the House. 
The Bill in the form recommended by the Governor, sought to make exemption of 
ancestral property frorn attachment conditional, among other things, on tho 
determination of the liability of such land by the court as if this section had 
not been expressly charged by way of mortgage on the ancestral individual 
property by the predecessor in interest, whereas the Bill as passed, made the 
exemption unconditional. 

A municipality’s responsibilities in regard to the education of its citizens was 
the subject of an address at the Local Seif-Government Conference at Delhi. 

An appeal to the Government to revise their railway coal purchase policy was 
made at the annual meeting of tho Indian Mining Federation. 

A Bill proposing abolition of local boards was introduced in the Bengal Council. 
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Tho Assembly accepted Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s amendment demanding the termina¬ 
tion of the Ottawa Agreement. 

The Council of State passed the Finance Bill as certified by the Governor- 
General by by 32 votes to 10. 

31tt. Oandhiji on Tcmple-entry Campaign :—In a communication to the “Ilarijan” 
on temple-entry. Gandhiji wrote : “Local Sanglis should make a sustained elTort 
to have tho existing temples thrown open, and even to build new ones, not for 
Hariians only, but for all. Care must bo taken that where temples are opened 
to riarijans, no discrimination is made against them. They must be opened on 
precisely the same terms as they are opened to other Hindus. It is hardly 
necessary to state that in different localities different methods may bo adopted 
for securing the desired end. Perfect non-violence must, of course, bo maintained 
in all cases. An All-India, simultaneous movement of tho same type, is not 
contemplated. It will vary in intensity and methods, according to tho 
circumstances of each locality. Nowhere should temples bo ojicnodj whore there 
is an active minority opposed to the opening. Practical unanimity should bo 
secured before a torajjlo is opened. Thus what is required is sustained effort to 
convert local public opinion in favour of temple-entry.” 


APRIL 1936 

1st. Sind a New Province The inauguration *of tho new province of Sind took 
place. Sir Lancelot Graham, tho Governor, entered u})on his duties on 1st April. 
The Mayor of Karachi, Kazi Khuda Lux, presented His Excellency with an address 
of welcome to which His Excellency replied suitably. Tho message of H. E. tho 
Viceroy, conveying His Majesty the King-Emporor’ message, was read by Itis 
Excellency. 

2nd. Mr. Rajondra Prasad, Congress President, appealed to different political parties in 
India to adopt a tolerant attitude to one another. 

4kh. A resolution supporting tho Assembly vote regarding the Ottawa Agreement was 
passed at the annual meeting of tho Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

6th. Inauguration of Orissa Province His Excellency Sir John Hubback was ins¬ 
talled as the first Governor of tho newly constituted Province when at the Durbar 
Hall of Ravonshaw College, Cuttack, Mr. P. T. Mansfield Chief Secretary-designate 
of Orissa road the warrant of appointment and Sir Courtney Terrel, Chief Justice of 
Patna High Court, administered oaths of allegiance and office to His Excellency. 
Immediately following his installation. His Excellency was tho recepient of a joint 
address from deputations representing Oriya Peoples’ Association, Orissa Land¬ 
holders’ Association, Ori.ssa Chamber of Commerce, Orissa Mahomodan Association 
and All-Orissa Domiciled Bengalees’ Association. Replying to the address. His 
Excellency, in the course of his speech, read a special message from his Majesty 
the King-Emperor, which ho had sent through the Viceroy together with Viceroyli 
own message. 

His Excellenoy Sir John Anderson invested the Maharaja of Gooch Behar with 
lulling powers at a durbar held at Cooch Behar. 

7lh. The Legislative Assembly rejected are solution urging the release of detenus, 
tho Congress Party declining to take part in tho voting. 

8th. IL Es Lord Willingdcm's Address :—His Excellency tho Viceroy addressed both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. Ho surveyed at length tho political and econo- 
mio situation in tho country and the position of Indians overseas, appealing to other 
parts of the Empire to realise India’s status in tho British Commonwealth of 
Nations. He concluded his address by drawing a vivid picture of the future of 
tho country under the new Constitution and Vrished all good wishes to the new 
Viceroy. 
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Mr. S. C. Boso was arrestod on landing at Bombay. 

The Oovcrnmont Bill to amend tlio Indian Mines Act so as to ])rovido against the 
danger of fires in collieries was referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee. 

Several changes, including the abolition of the manual labour clause and the 
method of election of delegates and President of the Congress, were adopted by the 
Congress Working CommiReo. 

9lh. The Lucknotv Congress Mr. Satyamurthi was the only speaker in the Assem¬ 
bly on his Bill to repeal or amend repressive Laws. Ho spoke for 3 hours and 
his Speech was unfinished. 

Socialists suffered a defeat in the Subjects Committee meeting of the 
Congress over proposed changes in the constitution. 

11th. Criticism of the new Reforms in India was made by Rai Bahadur Thakur 
Hanuman Singh, presiding at the U. P. Liberal Conference at P'yzabad. 

The need for public help in effecting educational reforms in India was emphasized 
at the College and University Teachers’ Conference. 

The goal of the All-India Muslim League was responsible self-government for 
India, declared the President. 

The Subjects Committee of the Congress accepted the Working Committee’s reso¬ 
lution, condemning the India Act and postponing office issue. 

12th. The now Constituti on was condemned by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a resolution 
which was accepted by the Muslim League at Bombay. 

The United Provinces Liberal Party continued tlieir conference at Eyzabad. 
Government measures for the relief of unemployment were discussed by the 
Hon. Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Earoquo, Bengal Minister. ' 

Tl'.e Congress session opened in Lucknow. 

13th. Quntur Audhra Gonferenee The Guntur District Andhra Mahasabha Con¬ 

ference was held at Tenali, with the Raja of Challapallo in the cliair. Nearly a 
thousand persons, including delegates from Ganjam, attended the function. The 
Conference arged that a separate Andhra Province bo formed with 12 Tclugu 
diitricts of the Madras Presidency. Another resolution demanded that the Ceded 
Districts be included again in the jurisdiction of tliu Andhra University. The 
Mahasabha requested the Government to give representation to Aiidhras in the 
public services either on the basis of population or on the basis of revenue derived 
h-om the Andhra area. Another resolution called upon the electors of thi.s district 
and of this province to give their votes only to those who supported the formation 
of a separate Andhra Province and who would agitato for the recovery of Andlira 
tracts now annexed to Orissa. 

The Congress passed the official resolution, rejecting the new constitution and 
postponing the issue of acceptance of oflico by its members. 

Women for the first time held a conference of their own in the Congress camp 
at Lucknow. 

The scope for industrial o.vpansion in the North and South Arcot districts and 
adjacent areas as a result of the Mettiir Scheme, was outlined in a Note sumitted to 
the Madras Government. 

The goodwill rather than political machinery built up the strength of the nation 
was the view expressed by Mr. Ranganadhan, presiding over a conference of 
South Indian Christians at Madras. 

14th. The legislative Assembly passed two Bills prohibiting loans and credits to 
Italy and extending the additional import duty on Salt at a reduced rate. 

The Congress session concluded at Lucknow after drafting an agrarian programme. 

15th. Sir N. N. Sircar moved in the Legislative Assembly for a select committee on 
his Bill to amend the Indian Campanios Act. 
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A roforonco to tlio clasli of idoas in the Congress was rnado by Pandit Nehru 
before tJie meeting of tlie All-India Committee at Lucknow. 

16th. Congress Nationalist Party The failure of unity talks with Congress 
leaders and the decision of the Lucknow Congress to fight the next election on 
its o'.vn ticket made the ("on gross Nationalist Party organise themselves on a 
permanent basis and begin their campaign in right earnest and put up a strong 
light against tlie Congress in the forthcoming elections to .the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures. This was the ])urposo of the Provincial Hindu Conference held at Paaia 
under the presidentship of Kumar Ganganand Sinba and another held at Agra 
under the presidentship of Raja Sir Rampal Singh. The party, whatever its local 
name and origin will, under affiliation, be called the Nationalist Party for All- 
India purposes. Nationalists, at their meeting at Birla house on April IG, arrived 
at two main oonclusious, tlie first regarding contesting the forthcoming elections 
and the second that they should for that purpose form a coalition with other 
parties such as Liberals, Landholders and others, who have been affected by the 
Communal Award oi who feel its adverse effects on national life and outlook. 
This party believed that all avenues of honourable compromise having boon closed 
by the Congress, they must form a party on a permanent basis. 

18th. Ijord and Lady Willingdon left for England. 

Tho Marquess of Linlithgow was installed as Vieoroy at New Delhi and made 
his first broadcast to the people of India. 

Quostiong regarding the termination of tho Ottawa Agroomont wore asked in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Problems relating to the tea industry wore discussed by the chairman of the 
Indian Tea Planters’ Association at its annual general meeting held at Jalpaiguri. 

19th. Their Excellencies tho \hccroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow fed the 
poor of Delhi t<j comniernorute their arrival and their silver wedding. 

20th. Italy's “high-liandedinjss” in Abyssinia was condemned in tlie Council of State 
when tlie House passed the Bill banning credit to Italy. 

Tlie Legislative Assembly [lass; 1 the Validating Bill removing certain doubts and 
establishing the validity of certrin lligli C^urt proceedings. 

22nd. Tho proCereiitial margin on United Kingdom imports of feats would he consider¬ 
ably reduced as a result of au amendment to tho Tariff Bill accepted by the 
Assembly, 

24th. Hindu-Muslim Riot in Poona ;—Thoro was serious Hindu-Muslini rioting in 
front of the Mariithi tenqde, in Poona, necessitating British Military being called 
out. Three hundred [lolice, under officers, rushed to the scone and restored 
order. One Inspector was injured. The authorities tiieii called out the 
l^ilitary. Over 200 persons were injured. The Bombay Government issued 
a communique on the riots, in tho course of whicli they said : Tiie ISonya Maruthi 
Temple, winch was formerly on the wall of a house in Kaviwarpeth, was recons¬ 
tructed last year in a small area on tlie public road^ because the Jiouse was push¬ 
ed back owing to tho broadening of the road. Prior to tlie change, Ilanuiuaii 
Jayanti used to bo celebrated in tho shriuo with music. When reeonstruetioii of 
tho shrine on the public way was sauctioiiod by tho District Magistrate, it was 
laid down that there should not bo obstruction to the public and that the trustees 
should give a written undertaking that music would not bo played before the 
shrine. This written undertaking, pointed out tho communiquo, however was not 
received, and when tho time for celebrating Hanuman Jayanti approached, the 
District Magistrate, on receipt of request for permission to play music from April 
6 to 23 prohibited under Sub-Section 42, Bombay District Police Act, playing 
music at tho shrine, or any public place within 30 yards. Lator, tho trustees of the 
shrine approached tho District Magistrate for permission for worship with music, 
on tho last day of tho festival only, reprosoiiting that tho feelings of tJio Jliiidirs 
had been seriously stirred by tho prohibitory order. Tho District Magistrate 
3 
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invited nromiuoiit Muhomodans and discussed the situation with them. 
admitted that no objection was offered by their co-religionists in the past probably 
because the sluiiie liad not been in such a proinineut position. After lurtlier 
discussion and careful consideration, the District Magistrate issued an order on 
April 23, pcimitting worship with music on April 24 from the shrine with 
restriction as to the times of play and on condition that no obstruction was caused 
to traffic. At 9 p. m., on April 24, when Hindus commenced w'oiship, Mahoroc- 
dans collected near the shrine in increasing numbers, but were hept moving by 
the police. Later another crowd of Mahomedans came towards tlie shrine, 
shouting ‘d)in, Din.” On their being pushed back, other Mohamedans arrived 
and CO nmenced Hinging stones and bricks at the shrine. More Hindus came on 
the scene and retaliated by throwing stones. The rival crowds were se})aratea 
and pushed Lack by the Police. Members of both parties had lathis, and several 
Police were iujuiecf. Eventually, the Hindus were prevailed upon to discotinuo 
worship and tlie crowds to disperse. At noon the situation became more serious 
as Mahomedans began damaging the property of Hindus. 

26th. Rao Hahadur M. C. Rajah appealed to the Scheduled Castes to work the 
now Reforms, and to form election boards in each provinco to contest the 
coming elections. 

27th. More Communal Riots One Hindu w'as killed and several wore injured, 
including one I\fahomedaii, in a communal riot which occurred in front or a 
mosque at dam.ilpar, Monghyr Distiict, while a Hindu wedding procession was 
jiassing along tlio main road in Jaraalpur. When a Marwari marriage procession 
was going {)ast a mosque at Jalpaiguri, with music and band, Maliomedans, it was 
alleged, came out of tlie mosque and demanded immediate stoppage of music. 
The Police, in cliarge of tho procession, had the music discontinued, but in the 
meantime, it was alleged, missiles were liurled at the processionists as the 
of which one was injured. A report from Khaupiir, Jlelgaum District, said that a 
llindu-Moslorn fracas occurred there last wmek. Three on cacli side were 
injured. It was alleged that a Malioraodan attacked members of a procession wiio 
Were taking out the portrait of Hasheswar which led to the fracas. 

29th. Mr. Nehru's Appeal Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, addressed a 
jiubliu meeting of ovci lO.UOO puojile at Chituavis Park, Nagpur. Mr. Nehru said: 

will not ask you to cast a singlo vote in favour of Congress if you do not 
wish to vote for independence.” 

30th. Sir Otto Nimiieyer’s report on the allocation of liuances under the new Consti¬ 
tution was published. 


MAY 1936. 

2ncl. A claim for Oovoriiment recognition of Ayurvedic system of medieino in Bengal 
was made at a euiiferonco held in Calcutta. t 

Lord Linlithgow visited two villages neai’ Dehra Dun and had informal talks with 
tho inhabitants. 

To implement the recommendations of tho Sapru Committoo tho Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity proposed the starting of a school of dentistry and a veterinary science 
department. 

3rd. Sir K. V. Reddi was appointed to act as Governor of Madras during tho absence, 
on four months’ leave, of Lord Erskiue. 

7tb. The Marwari Association claimed that Bengal had been most ungenerously treated 
by tho Nicmeyer settlement. 

Autlioritativo circles in tho Punjab were disturbed by tho “niggardly treatment” 
meted out to tho Province in tho Niomoyor Report. 

The appointment of Sir Firoa Khan Noon as High Commissioner for India was 
officially announced. 
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9th. Resolutions expressing sympathy with Abyssinia and criticizing the action of 
Italy were passed at meetings hold in many places in India. 

Efforts were being made for closer co-operation between the Congress and Trade 
Union movement. 

10th. Dr. Ansari's end The death occnrrod of Dr. M. A. Ansari, ox-Prqsidont of 
the Congress, in train, while ho was travelling from Dehra Dun to Delhi. 

That Congress unity in Madras would bo replaced by wa’-ring factions, each 
greedy for power, if the ban on acceptance of Ministerial res()onsibiIity wore raised, 
was the fear expressed by S. Subramanian at the Villuparam Pol. Conferenco. 

The Calcutta Corporation adjourned as a protest against the arrest and detention 
of Mr. Subhas Bose. 

12th. Socialist Houses Raided :—The C.I.D. Police raided the ofTice of the Punjal) 
Socialist Party at Bradlaiigh ITall, Laliore, in the early hours and S 0 arche<l the 
belongings of four workers. Searches were also carried out in the houses of Pre¬ 
sident of the Press Workers’ Union and of another student. Certain papers and 
books were seized. No arrests were made. Searches were carried out simul¬ 
taneously in about a dozen places, including the houses of the General Secretary of 
the Punjab Socialist Party and other ofUce-bearers and prominent members of the 
party. It was stated that the searc’’es were a sequel to the alleged distribution at a 
meeting held in observance of the Subash Bose Day on May 10, of a proscribed 
loallet relating to Communism. Reports from Amritsar showed that similar searches 
of houses of members of t!io Socialist Party were carried out tliere also. 

The comments of the Provincial Governments together with the Government of 
India’s views on the Niemoyer Report were published. 

Four hundred and fifty agricultural farms were established in Bengal with the 
help of the rural develofiraeut grant of the Government of India. 

One of the biggest fires that over occurred in Bombay, caused damage esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 25 lakhs. 

14th. “Not a hell on earth but a pri..orers’ paradise” was how Sir Henry Craik des¬ 
cribed the Andamans on his return from a visit of inspection. 

iSth. In a talk with Bombay journalists Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that while ho 
remained convinced that socialism was the only political panacea for India’s ills he 
would not seek to force this view on Congress. 

The deatli occurred iu Calcutta of Sir K’. N. Mookerjee. Sir Rajondra was one 
of Calcutta’s foremost commercial maguates. ilo was senior partner of Messrs. 
Martin & Co. 

16lh. India’s formal notice to terminate her participation in tho terms of the Ottawa 
Pact was acknowledged by the Board of Trade. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was trying to bring about unity in trade union ranks in 
BoAbay. 

Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao took tho Oath of Office as Acting Governor of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces at Pachmarhi. 

17th. Trade Unions and Congress ;—Tho 15th So.ssion of tho All-India Trade Union 
Congress opened at Bombay in tho presence of a largo gathering of wo Jeers and 
Trade Union leaders. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Congre.ss President, together witli 
othor local Congressites and Socialists wore present. Addressing the Congress, Mr. 
Jawaharlal appealed to the working classes and the Trade Uuiou Congress to es¬ 
tablish closer contact with tho Congress. The Congress was the only organisation 
in tlie country, ho said, which had attempted to bring about a revolution. “You 
claim to be revolutionaries and raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring 
freedom,” he added. “Although there is fundamental difference in the ideology 
and methods of working of tho Indian National Congress and tJie Trade Union 
Congress, I firmly believe these two bodies can still work in unison in regard to 
many matters.” Therefore he emphasised tho need for closer contact. 
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Tlio deatli occurred at Bangalore of Sir M. Ramachandra Rao, a director of tlio 
Reserve Bank of India. 

IStli, Business-men and SocAalism :—Tlie apprehensions created in ^ the minds of 
Indian businessmen by Mr. Ja-'vaharlal Nehru’s advocacy of a Socialistic form of 
Government for India found expression in the issue of a joint manifesto by 21 
leading businessmen of Bombay. The signatories said : Pandit Jawaharlal, in liis 
presidential speech at Lucknow Congress, said : “I see no way of ending the 
poverty, vast unemployment, degradation and subjection of the Indian people, ex- 
ce})t through Bocialisni. That involves vast revolutionary changes in our political 
and social structure, ending vested interests in the land and industry as well as 
tlio feudal, autocratic Indian States system. That moans ending private property, 
exco})t in a icstricted sense and replacement of tlio present profit system by the 
higher ideal of co-operative service.” 

^ Moving tributes wei-e paid at a meeting of the Calcutta Corporation to the quali¬ 
ties that made the late Bir R. N. Mookerjee’s career unique in the annals of Indian 
National life. 

Because of his uncomiiromising attack on tlic Hindu caste sqstom, a Hindu 
mandal cancelled the annual session over which Dr. Ambedkar wuas to have 
presided. 

_ Indian Labour’s attitude towards the new Constitution was outlined in a resolu¬ 
tion passi'd at the Trade Union Conference. 

Five persons w'ero killed and 20 injured in a clash btdwocn parties of Moslems, 
Christians and Ezhawas near Trivandrum. 

Two Moslems wore injured in a clash between Sikhs and Moslems at Lahore. 

20th. Dejiloring the growth of socialism in India a leading Indian mor(;haiit sug¬ 
gested that econornie regeneration was the best way to counter tlio “ovd!" ; 
meanwhile Pandit Nehru told a Bombay audionce that they despaired of bridging 
the gulf between “Big Business” and socialists. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was brought to Kurseong under escort and was 
detained in his brother’s liome. 

2Ut. Mr. S. Patyamnrthl, at a mooting in Kumbakonam, was reported to have stated 
that if he becamo a Minister imdor the now Constitution ho would provide the 
police with Khaddar uniforms. 

Rapid progress was being made with the scheme for the industrial and agricul¬ 
tural training of Bengal detenus. 

22nd. _ The younger section of Bombay morohants supported Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Socialist programme. 

23rd. That India had vast untapped resources which it would require the services 
of skilled engineers to place at the country’s service was the subject of the 
Minister of Education’s address to students of the Shibpur Engineering College. 

24th. The Minister for Education, Bengal, speaking at a Hoogly function, described 
the unemployment problem as “a national crisis,” 

25th. All India Depressed Classes Conference A resolution urging tlie members 
of the Depressed (fiasses not to embrace any otlior religion till the question was 
finally decided at the next All-India Conference was })assed at the Au-lndia Adi- 
Hindu Depressed Classes Conference held at Lucknow under the presidentship of 
Dr. Rasiklal A^iswas of Calcutta. The Conference also ])asscd a resolution expres¬ 
sing full confidence in Dr. Ambedkar and supporting the Ycola decision taken 
under his presidentship regarding change of religion. 

The Sliahidganj Civil dispute was dismissed. There was tense excitement 
in Lahore on tlie eve of the judgment. 

The uneconomic competition between t)if3 road and railway services in India 
was condemned by the general secretary of the Transport Development Association. 
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26lh. Pandit Jawaharlal Nohrn made another effort to induce Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru 
to join liis proposed Civil Liberties Union. . 

Tlio Con^;ress launched its foroigri campaign for the overthrow of Imporialisrn. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry submitted their 
view on the Niomeyor report to the Government of India. 

27th. A resolution for tlic constitution of a special committee to consider the ques¬ 
tion of appointment of Moslems was considered by the Calcutta Corporation. 

28th. The Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company announced that it was 
intended to explore the possibilities of developing tbo steel industry in this country. 

29th. The need for a clearer perspective so that trifles do not present the appear¬ 
ance of irisurmountcblo obstacles in India’s firogross was iiigfjd by Pandit Nehru 
in a speech at Lahore. 

30th. Presiding at tlie Uombay Prosidnnoy Mahars Conference Mr. B. S. Venkata 
Rao dis( 3 usscd the question of llarijans’ leaving Hinduism. 

In an address to the Puujab Political Conferorico at Gujranwala, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru reiterated his faith in Socialism as tlio panacea for all India’s ills. 

Tlie charge that the Congress Presid'Uit’s faith was not in Socialism but in Com¬ 
munism was made by Kir Cowasji Jehangir of Bomliay. Kir Cowasji 
aecu,,n(i Pandit Nehru of using Socialism as a smoko screen for Communist pro¬ 
paganda. 

31«t. At a mooting wliere Punjab peasants presented Pandit Nehru with a banner 
bearing the Coiriinuriist emblems of the hammer ainl sickle, be made the significant 
romai’k that le.' did not wish them to eopy everything in K-ussia. 

Punjab merchants told I'audit Jawaharlal Nehru that his socialist views, 
including the caiioollatioii of (iobts, were daugm-ous doctrines to preach to 
illiterate villagers. 


JUNE 1936. 

lit. Mr. Katyamarti, in a speech at Madras, said that while there wore valuable 
elements in Socialism, ho \vas opiiosod to expropriation of property and private 
rights. 

3rd. Lahore merchants expressed their apprehensions about Pandit Neliru’s Socia¬ 
list doctrines and vainly endeavoured to persuade him that his propaganda was 
inopportune. 

A powerful jilea for the constitution of an Indian Bar, so as to remove the 

S resent grade distinctions among lawyers, was made by the President of tlio 
origal and Assam Lawyers’ Conference at Barisal. 

The announcement of the decision of the British Medical Council to recognize 
Indian degrees was received with mixed feelings in Indian medical circles 
i» Calcutta. 

6th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s over-omphasis on Socialism had, it was’reportod, caused 
some dissatisfaction to his colleagues in the Congress. 

Heavy rain in Assam continued to swell the Brahmaputra’s waters, resulting 
in floods, while many towns in Bengal oxporioncod severe storms. 

7th. The Political Conferenco at Unao passed a resolution that, in the event of an 
Imperialist war, India should bo no party to it. 

9th. Several persons were killed following a clash between tribal chieftains and 
thoir followers across tJio N. W. F. border. 

10th. Sir Henry Gidnov deplored the tra^ apathy of Anglo-Indians as ovidoncod 
by poor support of the Association safcij^rding thoir interests. 

The Moslem League’s Central Parliamflitary Board published a manifesto devi¬ 
sing its aims. 
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12tli. Although far from satisfied with the measure of autonomy f'ranted in the now 
constitution the Moslem Lea^iio would use tho schemo to further their objective of 
full and complete Homo Rule in India. 

15th. Throe persons were killed when tho Jaipur police fired on a mob of Gujars. 

Dr. R. K. Mukhorjee of Lucknow University•su^^'^ostod the introduotion of a system 
of inter-communal marriages with a view to settling the differences between 
Hindus and Moslems. 

Following demonstrations by students a strong police guard was posted outside 
tho Bombay University building. 

16lh. The Government of India decided to dispense with the Tariff Board and orders 
communicating this decision were sent to the President and members of tlie 
Board. 

17th. The Madi ■as Government constituted a Provincial Economic Council to advise 
the various Govorniront departments regarding the economic and educational 
advancement of the iioople. 

The need for trained teachers in Bengal was stressed by Mr. S. P. Mookerjeo, 
Vice-Chancellor of tho Calcutta Univoisily, when he addressed a number of teachers 
who had completed their training course. 

19ih. The value of research work in India was stressed by the Viceroy wlien ho 
opened the first meeting of the Nutrition Advisory Board at Simla. 

20th. The Government of India consulted all local interests concerned as <o the 
advisability of widening tho scope of control of the mining industry to conserve 
the country’s coal assets and more economical working. 

22nd. Orthodox and Socialist Congressmen at Bombay expressed diametrically 
opposite views in a report advocating ways of establishing contact with -“tlic 
masses.” 

Mr. Jinnah was severe in his criticism of U. P. Moslem leaders wlio cliangod 
their minds about serving on tlio Central Parliamentary Board ho planned to set up, 

A vigorous defence of the new Moslem United Party was made by the Hon. Sir 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, Memlier of the Executive Council, when he addressed a 
Moslem meeting in Darjeeling. 

23rd. In celebration of llis Majesty the Kiug-Emporor’s birthday, a parade was held 
in Simla when the Viceroy took tho salute. A Birthday I’arade was also held on 
the Calcutta maidan. 

25th. Tho Government of India accepted tho recommendations of the Special Tarriff 
Board in regard to the reduction of duty on certain types of cotton piecegoods. 

26th. Bengal Hindus sent a memorial to the Secretary of State for India, urging 
greater representation for their community in tho new legislatures. 

An attack on the Justice Party was made by Mr. S. Satyamurthi in a speech 
at Congress House, Madras. • 

27th. A scheme calculated to improve tho quality of recruitment to the University 
Training Corps and to promote enthusiasm among students of the University for 
military training was adopted by the Senate of the Calcutta University. 

29lh. Serious floods occurred at many centres in North India and tho rainfall at 
Delhi established a record for this period of the year. 

Tho Government of India decided to create a Central Dairy Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment and outlined plans to develop tho Industry. 

Suggestions for relieving unemployment amongst the educated classes wore 
made by Mr. J. Aiman at the conference of Soeretarios of tho Y. M. C. A. lield 
at Madias. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals tlie whole uanorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shade and colour 
and due proportion and nerspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how¬ 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past - 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) lias perceptibly thinned witli- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. C. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved hero and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” have, probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recode and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (:h26 B. C.), the galactical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. Tlierc are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be¬ 
ginning approximately with tluit period, wo are furnished,’ sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other hinds of 
decipherable and dependable domestit; evidence. Of course, an immense mass of ‘■^docu¬ 
mentary” evidence and evidence in the more or loss fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by tin' side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobo¬ 
rative evidence that may bo forthcoming from outside And that mass of auciont 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by his side. 
Is has been, generally, of little help_ to him in reconstructing, “on scicutiGc’linos’’, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has boon, however, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific linos the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whothor of India or of any otlicr country, should do weil 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton ho may have been able to put toge¬ 
ther will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-loro, religious and social institu¬ 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tablets etc. wo 
can build a possible or eveu probable frame-work of chronology into winch we can 
put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) 
is of course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. Jhit it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish beweeu structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coiuitries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of his¬ 
tory, and the available materials, as wo saw, do not carry us much beyond the time 
of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a very old 
and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus Valley in 
the Punjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is-of the Sumerian 
pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only very interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in so remote a past 
(when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, yet migrated into 
India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may eventually help us 
to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedie and post-Vedic history. The Tantrik 
cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India than have so 
far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than the 
Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the subcontinent. 
So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort 
of wed^e driven into western India—the whole of which was still at the low level 
of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level)—probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer, 
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We are still iu the diiskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, o rigins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, j)robably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such a tlieory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, v/ill lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Riqveda 

The Rigvoda—the earliest and the most informing land instructive “documentary* 
evidence that we possess—appears to sot the stage amidst scones which show the Abori¬ 
ginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting*for supremacy first in the land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Ganges A^alloy, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) and Dcceari. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered and driven 
to the hills and forest whore their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still continue 
to live. lu considerable parts,* they were also absorbed into tho fold of Aryan society 
and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little part of 
their own character to tho Aryan'complex. There was not so much of racial or even 
linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. This proco.ss of Aryanisation in language, 
culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and degrees, 
leaving at the one cud aboriginal races that have almost kept alo >f from Aryan inlinence 
and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. 
The Aryanisation of tlie Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisa¬ 
tion, has been a much more jierfected process. Rut, on the other hand,^the Dravidian 
impress on the Aryan system is also, in many places, deep and unmistakable. 
Tho Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but not 
lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures 
without losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without 
at the same time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in 
them—has been a sjiecial characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This 
has meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, l)e claimed for tho political or national unity with which historians 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only tho diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule 
of tho British. Of course tho introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— 
Mahammedanism and Chirstiauity—disturbed to some extent tho ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidiaii culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what 
we may call the Genius of India. Tn otlier words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation oven of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within—and 
whicn dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of its 
birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. Jainism 
and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with tho latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a com¬ 
monwealth of cultures, has been the secret of tho wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintergrating forces as have smash¬ 
ed up many an old and gloriiis civilsation of the world. And it can be easily shown 
from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
cultural contacts and impacts hut also in that of social and political ones. There have 
been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a travesty 
of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that such invasions are typically^like tho raids of the Mahmud of Gazni which ever 
swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before her 
final subjugation by the Mahammedan Power—and the final subjugation of the whole 
of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time during the reign of 
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the great Mogul Emperors?—India had been, it should be borne in mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three thousand years. And 
it should be remembered further that, when the British in India turned from trade to 
conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South, but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the ruins of the Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitahy Indian Empiee 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and ruranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As wo 
said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiments. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many foi'ra of centralised State control. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Kach village, for example, was a self-contained com¬ 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for tlie time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms lose and 
fell. They wore but little atfectod by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or oven all-living values and 
tendencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) w^ore bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all ^ men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History wliich is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmanas* Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Raraayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
the claim of the Puranas recentlj^ put forth in their behalf that they do contain 
materials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with 
the very earliest times) very little'precise and connected information for the purpose 
of writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and theii chronolo¬ 
gical order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we 
do possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, wkat is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches aud drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially or a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideologv, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation wo still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” ma.gic, meaningless ritualism, 
theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
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and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to ‘•‘historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexaniar the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more fhan a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut ofT a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the j)lains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not boon an “easy walk*over” with him. 

ClIANDRAQUrTA AND AsOKA 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
pieces. Chandragu])ta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
for the (H*eek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the .-.acred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable op})osition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Ernj>ire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by fScleiicus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of tlio |)eople, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir¬ 
ing testimony to tlie high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before tho Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerco with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such us the liabylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s son 
was Bindusara who was succeded by Asoka (2G9—231 B. (\), who was, undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for tho material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievornoiits of his reigu which, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
conc|uost and devoted itself to tlie nuudi more noble and fruitful task of the moral and 
siiiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-beings. With commend¬ 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial autliority and power, ho exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which ha<l been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of tho greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is tiierefore rightly held to bo an epoch in tlie history of tno world. His edicts also 
show tho man. his ideals and his methods. P>ut all tliis had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Mauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (tho Tuen-chi) came in a surge of migration 
which sw'ept all before them, and in tho first century A. D. a considorabl© portion of 
North-west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

KanLshka, w'ho made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of tho Buddhistic religion. Under him the Kiishan branch of tho 
Yuen-chi reached tho zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middte India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some¬ 
time, rise and shine in tho midst of the moving vastnoss of Indian waters. In the begin¬ 
ning of tho fourth century tho centre of political influouco in India was again shifted to 
Patalijiutra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into powor. Samudragupta, who 
ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distinguished themselves not only 
in war but in the sphere of peacoful and fruitful administration, promoting general pros¬ 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to his testimony, their 
Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. Towards the end of the 
fifth century—when tho White Iluns from Central India began to pour themselves 
into India—the sun of tho Gupta dynasty set (during whoso regime, it should be noted, 
there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical 
culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Purauas ; but this reviving 
process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). 
More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose 
another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success tho 
gi-eatest of the Indian rulers in historical times— Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who con¬ 
solidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
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of the seventh centurj", was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of his 
times has been left by a Chinese, linen Tsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the deatli of Harsha, and gradually'with the emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the nolitical 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and Iriaia was 
thrown into a state of political confusion an<l chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage •, but such events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andlmis, Pallavas, Chalukyas and Cholas'were the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cnltiii’al and social interest. 
But wo shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation whicli deserves notice even 
in passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mautile of the old caste 
of Kshatriyas (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and wiiicli was the chief opposi:ion 
that the waves of Mahommedan invasion coming one after another over since the 
second quarter of the 7th. century liad to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzarat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new di’arna 
of Rajput ascendency—a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and saciifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have over 
since lived in luiman memory as mo<lols which future generations of patriots in any 
country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne (Kwn in 
Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravorv and the spirit that 
animated it survived tlio crasii of tiie Hindu Empire of Delhi ant) Ajmero over whi<'!i 
Prithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, liad held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were 
siill factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, l^halija- 
han and Aurangzib. Co!. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu¬ 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archivt^s of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should bo noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the lirst Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shoitly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed¬ 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards tho end of the l2th ceutuiy. 
Even this did not moan cither a complete or a final subjugation of India. And there 
is another thing to bo noted. Hindu Power fell not bocauso its resistanoo ^vas weak 
and its opjiositioii timid, but because it did not possess sufficient compactness, and its 
bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, strategy and disci¬ 
pline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack of 
political unity and solidarity. But they wore by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark” Age. In tlie Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, a 
marvellous process of social, cultural and religions reconstruction was going apacft The 
old Ycdic scheme of social economy (involving as it did tho four Varnas or “castes” and 
the four Ashramas or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a process of 
adaptation, assimilation and raiiitiplicatioii which made society more comprelionsivo and 
at the same time more complex. Tho influence of Buddhism', Hellenism and that of 
the Mongoloid laces also led to adaptations and assimilations in many important direc¬ 
tions in tho older order of Indian customs and institutions. The gradual assimilation 
of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest importance. The Vedic religion 
survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras renewed and gave a new 
expression to the ISanatana Dharma. In the domain of literature, art (both useful and 
fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and metaphysics, these centuries were also 
productive of fruits that wore and still are of the greatest interest and value. Groat 
poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and groat philosophers like Shankaracharyya and 
Ramanuja, and also other pioneers and masters in other fields, formed a galaxy of men 
of genius and talents whicn showed that an ago of political dis-equilibrium and con¬ 
fusion in India was yet not necessarily an age of cultural depression and darkness and 
social disruption. The soul of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage 
in spite of her troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention, is this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu¬ 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratab, Shivaii and theiPeshwas in the west (we 
do not mention some others o. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
heads and challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, 
too, there flouished many great Hindu administrators, ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers. In short, during the Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best, 
but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mohammedan Rule 

The Moliaramedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events, India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the elTects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the Great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the buml)lest of the Hindu “heathens”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and liomu” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryaii cultures also 
and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. 
The religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— 
e. g. in Sufism and Vedautic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to whicli folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that oven under the sway of such master¬ 
ful mouarchs as Shur Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to the 
autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs—like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shiyaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement.his high political aspira¬ 
tions. It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marliatta and Sikh Powers and also of the king¬ 
doms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power iu India in its 
rise to*paramountcv found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during‘the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of Loudon formed 
ail association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India aud in Bengal and admiuis- 
taring its affairs in the three ‘■‘presidencies”, which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
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of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Groat War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (177d, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By those a Governor-General-in-Oouncil was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com¬ 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India \vas transferred from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov¬ 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binaing eflect on 
the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Groat War were great, but the “reward” 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to bo 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 19I9, which is still in actual function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amjilified in some directions by a recent Parlia¬ 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
“nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however to 
the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In practice tiie 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held odice under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum¬ 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non-oGicial 
majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction, in the 
hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, would 
not at first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers, and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba¬ 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the 
system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official appreciation. 
We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White {Statutory 
Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete 
Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed tc? create 
“sanctions under the leadershiy of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached 
rather too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is known as the Gaudhi- 
Irwin Pact, -joined the Conference subsequently. The results of the deliberations of 
that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its 
offer of co-operation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On the 28th. December, 1935, the Indian National Congress com¬ 
pleted fifty years of its life. On that date in 1885, 72 men from 
^ ,, different parts of India, speaking different languages. 

Golden ^Jubilee iring different dresses, guided by differing traditions. 
Congress assembled in the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala Hall in 
Bombay to evolve an unity of life, thought and con- 
duet out of the diversities of Indian life*- an India, one, whole, and 
indivisible. Starting out as a thin stream like unto that which one 
witnesses at the Gongotri in the heart of the Himalayas, the Indian 
Renaissance of the 19th. century, precipitated by methods of British 
administration and enlightenment, has broadened out, as the Ganges 
has done, into a mighty stream by contributions from various move¬ 
ments of awakening and uplift from right and left. And, from out of 
the abundant flow of its sweeping life newer channels of activity have 
been cut to irrigate and enrich hitherto untapped and unorganized 
centres of life. The Indian National Congress represents one such 
channel of awakened life. 


On the occasion of the “Golden tJubilee” of the Congress the story 
of its rise and growth has been broadcasted far and wide both in and 
outside the country. Leaders of thought, orators and speakers, minis- 
trels of nationalism, authors and journalists have sought to bring out 
of the storied past the life-work of the men and women who laid out 
the roads on which the present generation walk with more assurance 
and intrepidity. This new courage and wider vision has been generated 
and acquired as the result of the spade work of men and women, 
Indian and European, who are to-day only a memory of far-off things, 
but to whom belonged the credit of the New India that has risen 
over the consciousness of our people. 

Some glimpses of the developments that have culminated in the 
Indian National Congress should find a place in the pages of the 
* “Indian Annual Register^\ if the problems which at present 

Conaue/t of confound the intelligence of men in our country were to 

India be understood and properly handled and solved. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to hark back to the early 
days of “John'^ Company, and trace the processes and effects of the 
various measures of consolidation and enlightenment adopted by the 
new rulers of the country. Rajput and Marhatta had wrecked the 
Moghul empire, but were themselves wrecked when they clashed 
against the might and wit Tof the British. This process had been com¬ 
pleted by 1818. The Moslem Nawabs and governors of provinces who 
offered less than lip-service to the Emperor at Delhi and set up prac¬ 
tically independent kingdoms did not show better stamina or fight. 
The Khalsa organized by the Sikhs was as unsuccessful. The conquest 
of India was almost a walk-over, if we are to trust to the words of 
5 
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Sir John Seeley who said that the British acquired India in a “fit of 
absent-mindedness^’. However, an organisation of traders, of “factors 
and clerks'^ became rulers of the country. Capture of political power 
by a foreign people is no mere transfer of ruling authority from the 
hands of one set of people to those of another. It entails revolution¬ 
ary changes in every department in the life of the subject population. 
With all the good-will in the world the new rulers cannot help affec¬ 
ting and ifjfluencing the life and thought of the ruled, in undermining, 
unknowingly and imperceptibly perhaps, their social usages, econo¬ 
mic institutions and organizations. The f elf-interest of the ruling race 
may also consciously work to this end. Their conceit of superiority and 
contempt for the subject people and for the weaknesses of their social 
life that had led to their defeat—both these feelings impel them 
instinctively to ignore or minimise any virtue that may inform the 
thought and conduct of the people under their rule. This has been 
the universal experience in the relationship between the rulers and the 
ruled when they happen to be aliens to one another. The foreign 
rulers are ignorant ; the subject people is ever afraid. Ignorance and 
fear give a twist to the relation between the two which no generosity 
or good-will can straighten out or set right. This unnatural state of 
things causes material and spiritual losses to both the parties which it 
has been the duty of statesmanship to seek to make good. Indo-British 
relation has been passing through this test these one hundred and 
seventy-five >ears. 

When the East India Company got a foot-hold in the country 
Ftom Trader rulers of particular patches in it, their officers had 

to Ruler no time to think of anything else than “getting rich 

quick^k The result is expressed in Dean Inge^s words : 

“The first impetus Go the industrial revolution in Britain) was given by the 
plunder of Bengal which, after the victories of Ulive, tlowed into the country in a 
broad stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealtli played the same part 
in stimulating England’s industries as the "•live milliards” exhorted from Franco did 
for Germany after 1870”. 

While enriching themselves by all manner of means, the Company's 
officers did not bother themselves with the internal administration of 
the country. The first shock that roused the British people to their 
responsibilities as rulers in Ind'a was the fami e of 1769-70 ^hich 
swept away more than a crore of people, a third of the entire popula¬ 
tion of the province of Bengal. The famine played havoc in the 
western districts of Bengal proper and the eastern districts of Bihar. 
The decrease in the population did not lower the land-revenue demands 
of the Company ; and from Warren Hastings to Lord Cornwallis, for 
about twenty years, it was one long-drawn effort to make the Zamindar 
and “farmers" of revenue pay up—proof of which is indirectly afford¬ 
ed by Sir William Hunter's description of an ideal Collector— “The 
realization of revenue formed the Collector's paramount duty, and on 
his success in this respect rather than on the prosperity of the people, 
his reputation as an officer depended”. The administrative policy 
indicated above was changed by the Permanent Settlement of land 
revenue with which is associated the name of Lord Cornwallis. It 
precipitated a revolution in the social and economic life of the 
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province which has come home to roost after more than one hundred 
and thirty years. 

The famine of 1769-70 had caused ‘the ruin of two-thirds of the old 
Disintegration of aristocracy of Lower RengaP. To the rest, somehow 
Economic Life existiuL^, Lord Cornwallis^ land settlement dealt a death¬ 
blow, so to say. In the Ren^^al Administration Report of 1872“73, the 
then Lientenant-Gov^nior, Sir George Campbell, recalls these facts : 

“The Government demand was tliou one wliieh left a margin of profit, but small 
compared with that givcei to Zom ndars in modern days. There was wide-spread 
default in the payment of tlie Gove nmeut dues, and extensive consequent sales of 
estates or parts of ostales for recovery of arrears under the unbending system 
introduced in 1793. In 1790-97, lands bearing a total revenue of sikka Rs. 14, 18, 
756 were sold for arreais of revenue, and, in 1707-98, the revenue of land so sold 
amounted to sikka Rs. 22,74,076. P>y the end ot the century the greater portions of 
the estates of the Nacliva, Rajshahi,' Bishanpiir, and Dmajpur Rajas had been alien¬ 
ated. The Burdwan estate was stiiiously mippled, and the Birbhum Zamindari was 
completely mined. A liost of smaller /amindars shared the same fate. In fact, it is 
scarcely too much to say that withm the ten years that followed the Permanent 
Settlement a complete revolution took place in tin*''‘onstitutioii and ownership of the 
estates whicdi formed the subject of the settlement 

The smaller fry fared no better. The resumption of “Lakheraj” 
lands formed part of the Cernwallis Settlemant (1793) ; in 1819 the 
net was drawn tighter, th(i process completing in 1828, when the small¬ 
est of the spawns could not and did not escape. 

The same story of disposse.«sion and relinquishment can be found 
in the Ryotwari tracts in Madras and Bombay. Letters and remons¬ 
trances from the Company’s officials addressed to the Court of Directors 
in London bear witness to the liavoc created all over. Colonel Munro 
Oater Sir Thomas, Governor of Madras) is credited with being the 
inaugurator of the Ryotwari system of land revenue settlement. His 
opinion on his own system should be regarded as final judgment. He 
said that the Ryotwiri assessment wa.s “considerably higher than it ought 
to be, and higher than it ever had been, or than could be realized as 
long as there are bad crops and p:)or Ryots” ; to protect the interest 
of the Government in the assessmnit involved “continual interference 
with the cultivators, and a constant exercise of domiciliary control.'" 
In a particular report (dated ‘25th August, 1805) he stated that “if every 
restraint on their (Ryots’) inclination were lemoved, they would probably 
throw up one-fourth of the land in cultivation." 

Tiaus between the Zemindari and the Ryotwari settlements was the 
economic life of the people, based on land, disorganised. 

Side by side, the industries of the country were being submerged 
under the flood of machine-made goods entering the country under 
the aegis of an administration which was a trading and profiteering 
institution as well. The Indian indigenous textile, 
Ari^and^**" ship building and other “luxury" industries fwere ruined. 

Industries Cottou piece-goods sent from India to Great Britain 
fell from 1,266, 608 pieces in 1814 to 356,086 in 1835 ; 
while British cotton exports to India rose from 8,18,208 yards in 
1814 to 5,17,77,277 yards in 1835. The same story of fall and rise 
is registered in the value of cotton goods exported and imported. 
In 1815 India sent cotton goods of the value of above 2 crores 
rupees Ao Brit ain, aud in 1832 of the value of 15 lakhs only. As against 
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this, Britain exported to India in 1815 cotton jjoods to the value of 4 
lakhs only ; in 1832 the figure rose to rupees 60 lakhs. Deprived of 
State patronage or protection the ship-building industry in India could 
not stand the competition of Britain. Ramesh Chandra Dutt records 
in his “India in the Victorian Age” the progressive decline of the 
industry. 

“In 1795-’96 six ships were built in Calcutta with tonnage of 4105 tons, and five 
large vessels of 500 to 600 tons were on the stocks. 

In 1797-’98 several vessels were launched from the dock-yards of Calcutta.’*. 

By the middle of the 19th. Century the industry had become sub¬ 
ject for historical research in Calcutta and Chittagong, the other 
part of the province. 

The ruin of Indian industries through the pro.ssur(‘ of the “new 
indnstrialism” of the ruling power in the country is illustrative of the 
tendency of things and not exhaustive of the full story. The statistics 
that have been quoted above appear so precise and natural. But it 
requires an effort of imairination at this distance of time to translate 
them into terms of flesh and blood, to recapture the condition of 
unemployment, misery, sickness of body and soul of millions of men, 
women and children. Speaking of an identical development in Britain 
itself as a result of the first onslaught of Industriali'sm on her insti- 
tions, a historian writes : “It is a piteous story, this of the quick, 

unprepared, unsoftened transformation of a people’s life.” But 

in the case of Britain the law of compensation had opportunity to 
work in “the wealth and glory of .'the few and the misery of the 
many”. As pioneer in the use of steam in the textile and iron manu¬ 
facturing industries, and its application to land and sea carriage, 
Britain became the greatest imperial nation in the world, which posi¬ 
tion she held unchallenged almost to the cataclysmic years of the 
Great War (1914-1918). The grandeur and glory of an imperial 
destiny secured by a tiny island in North Atlantic reconciled the many 
to the deprivations and privations of their lives, and blinded the 
privileged few to the “England of the poor”, to the “black abyss 
which lay under the surface of England’s wealth”. Both the few and 
the many in India had none of these consolations and compensations. 

The revenue and economic policies pursued bv the East India 
Company under the inspiration of British ideas and the dietatiob of 
British interests disrupted India’s social and eennomic ins- 
menia*^in Britain" A certain measures of breakdown was 

and India inevitable under the circumstances. And, to the historian 
passing in review these developments a hundred years 
aTter, both the rulers and the ruled appear to be helpless victims of the 
impersonal forces of social^and economic evolution. In the case of our 
rulers, however, they could not build better than they knew. Thinking 
British institutions the best for the purpose of an ordered^ society, 
they imported them wholesale,*'ignorant of, and ignoring and disturbing 
the social equilibrium and the hierarchy of economic arrangements that 
held up society in India. The men of the generation who pioneered 
these measures in this country knew not or had forgotten how in their 
own country “the commonwealth of farmers” had been usurped by 
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landlords enclosinja; “common lands’’, entailing great social changes, thus 
described by Prof. Ramsay Muir : 

“The big landlords were adding field after field, the small holders were slowly 
disappearing. English rural society was ceasing to be the homogenous society 
without sharp cleavages between class and class,.a gulf was gradually open¬ 

ing between a mass of landless labourers on the one hand, and on the other a group 
of groat landholders and class of capitalist farmers.” 

The social effect of the Cornwallis Settlement partakes of something 
of this character, as recognised as early as 1820 by Sir Edward 
Colebrooke : 

“The errors of the Permanent Settlement were two-fold ; first, in the sacrifice of 
what may be denominated tiiu yeommnj^ by merging ail village-rigbts, 'vhethor of 
property or of occii})aiicy in the all devouring'reoognition of the Zamiodar's permanout 
property in the soil ; and, secondly, in the sacrifice of tlie peasantry by one sweejiing 
enactment, which left the Zaminder to make his seUiement with them on such terms 
as he might choose to require”. 

The breakdown in the “communal” byfetem of economic organ'za- 
lion that had i)revailed in our courdry and which had been re¬ 
presented by the ( raft-guikls, threw men on their own resources, depri¬ 
ved them of the protection of the joint family system which was a sort 
of non-ofificial unemployment provisiori ; it exposed the people to the 
competition of all the world, a world of industries, employing a new 
and un-iinderstood tocluiique of production and distribution, the rami¬ 
fications of which few could understand, and fewer control or regulate. 
Faced by such a situation Indian arts, industries and crafts dwindled 
silently, and the artisans followed the same fate without iirotest The 
social and economic effects of the measures started under the auspices 
of our new rulers stare us in the face to-day ; and rulers and ruled 
loudly lament the decay of industry and increasing pressure on the 
land, .speak of rnr.il disintegration as major problems of India’s econo¬ 
mic and social life. This is how history revenges herself on men s 
pretensions to wisd nn. Tliis is the rhythm of history. 

The economic break-down had repurcussions on the social life of 
the pcopl *. iSome of these measures were inevitable for purposes of 
consolidation of the power and interests of the new 
Policy of rulers. But even for that purpose, not only was the 
Enlightenment sui)ine and passive acquiescence of the subject popula- 

• tiou necessary, their enlightened co-operation was 

sought to be enlisted as well. To this problem of enlightenment the 
East India Company turned their attention with great hesitation and 
much misgiving. Till 1813, they “did not recognize the promotion of 
education among the natives of India as part of its duty or concern”. 
For, to quote Moiiier-Williams, “the rulers feared the evil consequences 
of education for the ruled, and the ruled anticipated no good 
results for themselves”. The rulers and the ruled could not 
forget that they were “separated by almost every conceivable circum¬ 
stance of alienation”, to quote the words from an address presented 
to Lord William Bentick. They ruled over them and “trafficked” 
with the people, but did not understand them, nor did the 
ruled understand the character of the rulers. In circumstance like 
these “the dangerous consequence to our power in this country from 
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imparting instruction to the natives^^ was hotly debated among English¬ 
men, in Britain and India. Apart from political considerations the 

authorities were apprehensive that any system of education initiated 

by them or conducted by missionaries eager to utilize educational 

institutions as a potent moans of conversion to Christianity might 

create irremediable dissatisfaction and complications. But the time 
forces were fighting against their fears and policies. On the occasion 
of the renewal of the Company's Ch:irter in 1813, a clause was 
inserted in the Act which is regarded as “the first legislative admission 
of the right of education in India to participate in the public reve- 
n^les’^ For, by this time the rulers bad been able to persuade them¬ 
selves that they had a mission to carry out in this country, the 
mission of opening out the minds of the people of India to the great 
truths of their faith and culture to the mutual advantage of both the 
peoples. This faith finds expression in the following words found in 
the Charter Act of 1813 : 

“It is the duty of this country to prornoto the introduction of useful knowledge 
and of religion and of moral improvemont, and that facilities be offered bv law to 
persons who are desirous of going to and remaining in India to accomjilish this 
benevolent design”. 

Th? people of India had also by that time acknowledged the sup¬ 
eriority of the rilling race in every department of action and know¬ 
ledge. The iiph Iders of the older native traditions 
among Hindus and Muslims could not throw up from 
Defeat among themselves any one who could challenge the 

pretensions of the ruling race ; they retired to their 
huts, leaving the moulding of the life and thought of their people to 
these new-com( rs. They nursed a conceit of superiority, it is true, but 
it lacked any strength of conviction, and was not supported by know¬ 
ledge. The Hindus were the first to capitulate, body and soul ; the 
Moslems took another half a century to throw up their hands. On 
the thresh Id of this development stands Ilaja Ram Mohun Roy. The 
ev Jution of his mind and attitude towards British rule and all that 
it stood for may be accepted as representative of the generation that 
made India what it to-day is. That evolution is expressed in his 
own words ; 

“.I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, chiefly 

within, but some beyond, the bounds of IJindoostari, with a feeling of great aversion 
to the establishment of British Power in India. When I had reached the ago of 

twenty, ray father recalled mo,..... •, after which I first saw and began to 

associate with Europeans, and soon after made mo tolerably acquainted with their 
laws and form of government. Finding them generally more intelligent, more steady 
and moderate in their conduct, I gave up my pn'Jadice against them, and became 
inclined in their favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 
would lead more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi¬ 
tants.. 

That generation accepted the logic of defeat, and agreed to be 
docile and apt pupils of the system introduced by the ruling race so 
that disciplined, organized, a 'd regimented by it, they might in the 
fulness of time outgrow that system. The English biographer of Raja 
Rim Mohan Roy accepted this interpretation of the acquiescence 
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of the natives of India in British rale, when she (Miss Collet) 
wrote : 

“The prospect of an educated India, of an India approximating to European stand¬ 
ards of culture, seems to have never been long absent from Kammohun’s mind • and 
he did, however vaguely, claim in advance for his countrymen the political righti 
which progress in civilization inevitably involves. Here, again, ho stands forth as the 
tribune and prophet of Now India. 

The opinion that British domination of India was a period of poli¬ 
tical tutelagje persisted as far down as 1905, In Bankim Chandra's 
Ananda-MutL this feeling and tliis oi)inion is e:^nre8sed 
Political tutelage vivid and compelling language ; in Oopal Krishna 
under Britain Gokhale's Servant of India Society British rule was 
accepted as a dispensation of Providence. Something of 
such a belief impelled Lord Macaulay to throw his weight and prestige to 
the initiation of the policy of Anglicizing education in India which, 
he hoped, would produce a race “Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect", who would, 
by the bond of obi gation and gratitude, be the pillars of Britain's far- 
flung empire, the dusky standard-bearers of her mission to the East. 

What he said in depreciation of the learning and intellectual heri¬ 
tage of the East—of a shelf of European books containing more know¬ 
ledge than the whole host of Eastern manuscripts—has kept up 
an estrangement which must have been his purpose to bridge over. 
The maiden belief of the early British Liberals in the supreme efficacy 
of European science and culture and their right of free entrance to 
every country irrespective of the wishes and inclinations of the peoples 
concerned was still green when Macaulay perpetrated that bombast; 
he forgot that the Indian mind was not “a blank sheet of paper on 
which anything could be written by any man”. A century later the 
effects of that forgetfulness is being sought to be neutralized by 

proposals of educational reconstruction which are “designed.to 

adapt the whole system (of education) in (to ?) the social and econo¬ 
mic back-ground of the people", to quote the words of a Bengal 
Government Resolution 1935, presaging a new orientation to popular 
education in the province. But when in 1835 Lord William Bentick'a 
government declared that “the gre.it object of the British Government 
oughifto be the promotion of European literature and science amongst 
the natives of India" and that “all the funds appropriated for purposes 
of education would be best employed on English education alone”, they 
believed that the education of the higher classes must have precedence 
over that of the masses ; it was hoped that the former, their minds 
illumined by the new enlightenment and liberalised by it, would carry 
and transfer the light that they had received and benefitted from to the 
cottages of their neighbours. Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 1854 
which historians call the “charter" of education in India called for a 
re-consideration of Indo-British education policy by acknowledging that 
there had been “too exclusive a direction of the efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment towards providing the means of acquiring a very high degree of 
education for a smaller number of natives of India drawn for the most 
part from what we should here call the higher classes." Since that 
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time Indian education has zig-zagfjjed between the claims of the classes 
and the needs of the masses. 

We have been taught to believe that the initiation of what may 
be called the Macaulay-Bentick scheme of education was a great step 
forward in popularizing modern education in India. Rather. 
^*’*‘®’^‘^*** it shoul 1 be rt'garded as a few steps backwards, perhaps 
Education the intention of a bigger imnp forward. For history, 

tacts recorded in the “Journals” and reports of the early 

Brilish historians and enquirers show that when the British were 
laying the foundations of their rule in this country in the second half 
of the I8th. century and the first two decades of the 19th , the whole 
country was studded over with institutions for primary and higher 
education. “The English found in India a wide-.spread system of 
elementary and higher educati in, of which the former was mainly 
practical, and the latter mainly literary, philosophical and religious^^ 
writes F. W Th >mas. Results of enquiries initiated by Sir Thomas 
Munro, as Governor of Madras in 1S21, show that “in a population of 

1, 28, 50, 911, there were actually 1,84,170 students (.probably about 

10 per cent of the population of school-going age) attending schools, 
besides those who received instruction at home^’. These enquiries were 

held at a time when “the earlier tradition of national education was 

almost dead^h Id a Minute by Lord William Bentick dated 20th 
January, 1835, suggesting the desirability of an enquiry into “the actual 
state of Native education, that is, of that which is carried on, as it 
probably has been for centuries, entirely under Native management”, 

appears the following : “.that in 1823 there existed in the 

Madras territories no less than 12,498 institutions for education, 
supported partly by the endowments of Native Princes, but chiefly by 
the voluntary contributions of the people”. Bengal and Behar had a 
similar tale to tell. Mr. W. Adam was commissioned to take a survey 
of educat'onal facilities in Bengal and Behar. In his first report sub¬ 
mitted in 1835, he speaks of “Indigenous Elementary Schools” as 
follows : 

“By this description are meant those schools in whicli instruction in the olemorJs 
of knowledge is communicated, and which have been originated and supported by the 
Natives themselves, iu contra-distinction from tiiose that are supported by Keligious 
or Philanthropic Societie.s, The number of such schools in Bengal is suppos)^^ to bo 
very great. A distinguished member of the General Committee of Public lustruction 
in a minute on the subject exnressed the opinion that if one rupee per mensem were 
expended on each existing village schools in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably fail little short of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes that 
there are 1,00,000 such schools iu Bengal and Behar, and assuming the population of 
those two provinces to bo 4,00,00,000 there would be a village school for every 400 
persons”. 

In the absence of any available data to determine the proportion 
of school-going children, or of children capable of going to schools, or 
of children of the age at which, according to the custom of the 
country, it is usual to go to school, the writer of the report instituted 
a comparison between conditions in Prussia where a census had been 
taken, and those in Bengal and Behar to arrive at some reliable 
figures of the juvenile student population o'* the latter. He 
found that in a population 1,22,56,725 in Prussia, the number of 
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children capable of receiving education was 19,23,000, three- 
sevenths of the number of children under fourteen years of age. This 
gives for Bengal and Behar on an average a village school for every 
63 children of the school-going age, including boys and girls. Mr. 
Adam found no “indigenous girls' school", and deducting the number 
of girls from those of the school-going age, he reached the conclusion 
that there was “an indigenous elementary school for every 31 or 32 
boys". The estimate of 1,00,000 such schools in Bengal and Behar 
was confirmed by the consideration of the number of villages in those 
provinces, which had been officially estimated at 1,50,748. The writer 
concedes that the figures he enumerates were only “distant approxi¬ 
mations" to the real state of things. But he asserts that— 

“. it will still appear that the system of village schools is extensively 

prevalent ; that the desire to give education to their male children must be deeply 
seated in the minds of parents even of the humblest classes ; and that those are the 
institutions, closely interwoven as they are with the habits of the people and the 
customs of the country, through which primarily, although not exclusively, we may 
hope to improve the morals and intellect of the Native population.” 

Thus were the foundations of enlightenment as a buttress of im¬ 
perial consolidation sought to be strengthened by spreading it amongst 
the widest commonalty. Mr. W- Adam came into touch with all sorts 
and conditions of men, in the rural parts of the province in course of 
his enquiry, and he could well gauge the innermost mind of the people 
in relation to the administration. He advised “wary treading" even in 
measures of uplift and sincere help ; he put it down that “the utmost 
that can be said of native society in general, even in its most favour¬ 
able aspect, is that there is no hostility, but in place of it a cold, 
dead, apathetic indifference which would lead the people to change 
masters to-morrow without a struggle or a sign". The conqueror^s 
spirit, the pride of domination, on the one hand, and the fears and 
prejudices of native society on the other had between them combined to 
raise a barrier of ^suspicion. This barrier could be pulled down only by the 
Government initiating “comprehensive measures for the promotion and 
right direction of national education", education in consonance with 
national prepossessions, traditions and prejudices. This education would 
enlist the services of the young men of the higher classes who were being 
turned out of the colleges in ever-increasing numbers. Wisely handled, 
the extension of vernacular education would place the Government in 
friendfy relations with every city, town and hamlet, with every head of 
a family, with every instructor of youth, and with the entire juvenile 
population gradually developing into the adult population of the coun¬ 
try ; it would constitute a chain the links of . which would be found 
in every village and at every hearth. This, in brief, was the prospect 
which Mr. W. Adam called up before the Government in pressing for 
the acceptance of his (proposals. 

The apostles of enlightenment, of the reconstruction of life and 
ancient people in the moulds imported from Europe, had 
hoped that Western education would confirm the then 
political and social order, strengthen British rule and 
the leadership of the native aristocracy. This hope very 
soon proved vain and futile. The spirit of criticism 
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and revolt against traditional life and conduct which the new en¬ 
lightenment had encouraged, soon learnt to spare no authority, sacred or 
profane. The socio-religious revolt and revolution presaged an order 
and quality of mind which would be less disposed to regard an execu¬ 
tive order as a decree of Providence, and would be more conscious of 
positive rights secured by statutes and enforceable in law. Though 
this habit of mind might speak of these rights as inherent in British 
citizenship, the rights of men did not take long to crop up and assert 
their individuality and indefeasibility. It took three quarter of a cen¬ 
tury to complete this full cycle of evolution. As in ether fields of 
activity so in helping to evolve a watchful public and political life in 
India, open and organised, Raja Ram Moliun Roy acted as the pioneer. 
Around him gathered men who fought for justice and equity in society 
and state, and organised themselves for the redress of the grievances 
of their people and the assertion of their rights as citizens—Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Romanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Tara Charan 
Chakravorty, succeeded by Ram Gopal Ghosh, Dakshminaranjan 
Mukherjee, Harish Chandra Mukherjee and Rev. K. M. Banerjee. Raja 
Ram Mohun Ray was a realist in politics ; he recognized and acknow 
ledged the need of “many years of British domination’* in India. But 
he could imagine a time when it would serve the British empire better 
to have India “as a willing province, an ally of British empire or 
troublesome and annoying as a determined enemy”. He could think 
of such a possibility ; 

“Supposing that hundred years hence the Native character becomes elevated from 
the constant intercourse with Europeans and tlie acquirement of geuiM-al and politi¬ 
cal knowledge as well as of modern aits and sciences, is it possible that they will 
not have the spirit as well as the inclination to resist eflectually any unjust and 
oppressive measures serving to degrade them in the scale of society”. 

The men who followed the foot-steps of Raja Ram Mohun Roy in 
his endeavours and strivings for social and political reform and pro¬ 
gress worked under the impulse of hope and faith that in process of 
time the rulers would redeem their promises to efface “all distinction 
between conqueror and conquered” ; they laboured, encouraged by the 
teachings of their own interpretations of British history. And they 
could work and labour in all charity and equanimity of temper. For 
more than two generations they trod their self-chosen path of appealing 
to the good sense and the better nature of their rulers. ^ 

This dependence on the good-will of the rulers for the realization 
of their hopes of political reform and advance had for its corollary 
the attempt to invite and enlist the sympathy and 
..«-™J**?ri*** support of individual British men and women in their 

Politics cause, both in India and Britain. The name of Mr. 

J. Crawford needs mention in this connection, for he 
was entrusted by Ram Mohun Ray, in 1829, with petitions, signed by 
Hindus and Muslims, for presentation to both the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment against the Jury Act passed two years before in the British 
Parliament. This Act introduced “religious distinctions into the judi¬ 
cial system of the country”. “Any Natives, either Hindu or Mahomedan, 

are rendered.subject to judicial trial by Christians, either 

European or Native, while Christians, .including Native converts, are 
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exempted from the desrradation of being tried by a Hindu or Mussal- 
man juror, however high he may stand in the estimation of society’^ ; 
the Act denied to both the Hindus and Moslems “the honour of a 
seat in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow Hindus or Mussul¬ 
mans/^ Mr. Crawford seems to belong to that fraternity who roam 
over the world, succouring distress, and fighting injustice, thus justify¬ 
ing the faith of man in man. The ideas of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, associated with the French Revolution, had released a 
liberality of spirit whioh desired and strove for equality of human 
relations all over the world, irrespective of colour or creed. The 
abolition of slavery in the British empire was owing to some such 
impulse. In their attitude towards the people of India many a British 
politician and administrator shared this humanitarianism. The Marquis 
of Hastings is generally known as a military governor-general ; he 
broke the back of the Marhatta confederacy. He also could think of 
“a time not very rernote^^ when England will “on sound principles of 
policy wish to relinquish the domination which she has gradually and 
unintentionally assumed over this country, and from which she cannot 
at present recede.” This was in 1818. In 1824 Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras, could look forward to a time when “it will pro¬ 
bably be best for both countries that the British control over India should 
be gradually withdiawn.^^ Lord William Bentick, governor-general in 
the early thirties of the last century, was fully conscious of the draw¬ 
backs of British rule in this country. Appearing as a witness before 
a House of Commons Committee (1837) he declared : 

“In many rospouts tho Mahomedans surpassed our rulo ; they settled in the coun¬ 
tries wliicli they conquered ; they intermixed and intermarried with the natives ; 
they admitted them to all privileges ; the interests and sympathies of the conquerors 
and conquered became identified. Our policy, on tho contrary, has been the reverse 
of this. 

About 1838, Dwarkanath Tagore organised an agitation against the 
resumption of lakheraj (rent free) lands, in which we find European 
names, Messrs. Dickens and Turton, leading lawyers. In the same year 
was started the “L andholders’ Society”; Dwarkanath Tagore was Presi * 
dent, Prasanna Kumar Tagore and W. C. Hurry, the then Editor of 
the “Englishman” were Secretaries. But one British name stands out at 
that period of Indo-British co-operation for the redress of Indian 
grievaffces and the advancement of the political status of the Indian 
people—that of George Thompson. In 1838 there was dire famine in 
the “Upper Provinces” ; the news of the ravages of starvation and 
death reached Britain. And George Thompson heard India “a*calling”. 
Through his exertions the British India’Society was started in London 
in 1839 with Lord Brougham as President. Thompson’s writings and 
speeches on behalf of the Indian people brought on his head the thun¬ 
ders of the “Edinburgh Review” and other Jingo periodicals. To meet 
these attacks and to make the cause of India more known to the 
British public, he started a monthly—the “British Indian Advocate”. In 
1842 he came to Calcutta on the invitation of “Prince” Dwarkanath 
to study personally on the spot the questions and problems that waited 
solution to make the life of the Indian people self-respecting, contended, 
and happy under the British Crown. An Indian admirer, the editor 
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of some of his Indian speeches, called him “the Father of Political 
Education in India”. Well did he deserve the title. For, he taught 
“Young Bengal” the technique of political agitation, of the study and 
discussion of public questions. Under his inspiration was inaugurated 
the Bengal British India Society in 1843, the object of which was 
proposed to be “the collection and dissemination of information, relating 
to the actual condition of the people of India, and the Laws and 
Institutions and the Resources of the country, and to employ such 
other means of a peaceful and lawful character, as may appear calcu¬ 
lated to secure the welfare, to extend the iust rights, and advance the 
interest of all classes of our fellow subjects . Two European gentlemen, 
Messrs. Speed and Crow, are found among those who proposed or seconded 
the resolutions at the inaugural meeting. It was decided also that the new 
Society would co-operate with that under Lord Brougham for the pro¬ 
motion of Indian interests. The possibilities of this co-operation did 
not suit the taste or interests of a section of Europeans in India 
whose press-organ stigmatized the London Society as “admirably 
adapted as a receptacle for the resentments of Native Land-holders”. 
The amalgamation of the Landholders^ Society and the British India 
Society paved the way of the British India Association (1851). 

Indo British co-operation in politics, however, was getting difficult. 
Young India, nurtured in the colleges, were being rendered unstable 
. with the introduction of the fumes of the “New wine of 

•cial Western Learning” into its head ; it was learning to look 

Estrangement dominant race straight in the face ; it began to assert 

claims to equality with the ruling race' in the scheme of the 
State-organization of the country. These claims put up the back of 
Anglo-India, and rendered it sensitive to the premonitory disturbances 
in the atmosphere in India. An occasion was offered by the Govern¬ 
ment for a burst up of racial arrogance. In 1849 they published four 
“Draft Acts”, touching the rights and privileges of the European and 
Christian subjects of the Crown in India, distinct from those of the 
Natives of the land. They were ; 

(]) An Act for abolishing exemption from tho jurisdiction of the East India 
Company’s courts, hitherto enjoyed by Europeans in India ; 

(2) an Act declaring the law as to the privileges of Her Majesty’s European 
subiects in India ; 

(3) an Act for trial by Jury ; • 

(4) an Act for protection of judicial officers. 

The European community raised a groat hue and cry ; there were 
gatherings of all the clans at which their “class privileges” were 
angrily asserted; Indian jurors and judges who might, under the 
proposed amendments, sit in judgment on European and Christian 
culprits, were, in anticipation, roundly denounced ; and the character 
of the natives of the country was traduced, a group of Europeans in 
Behar declaring that under the proposed laws no one would “find 
security against accusation in the inoffensiveness of his own character 
in this country, where the immorality of the population is extreme and 
universal”; the Natives of the country were reminded anew that they 
were a subject race, and that it was not in the power of men “to make 
unequals equals”. This agitation of the Europeans against the *'Black 
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Acts” roused responsive angry feelinp in the 
Indians ; and Ram Gopal Ghosh as tribune of the pP'® 
the agitators as a “new breed of Brahmins who refused to be m^e 
amenable or subject to the ordinary laws of the land. This denuncia¬ 
tion was a symptom of the rising temper in the educated community 
in India. 


The gulf that separated the Native inhabitants of India and the 
British community sojourning here for purposes of administration as 
also those who came as traders, merchants, planters, captains 
^halted*" industries, miss onary proselytisers and educators, had 
Half-way been thinly covered up by good-will on the part of the 

latter and a sense of gratitude on that of the former. The 
education that the former had been receiving had created in them a 

bias in favour of the new rulers and all that they stood for as evan¬ 
gelists of modernism and progress. Liberalism was in the air in the 
West ; it was wafted to the East. In religion and society the rulers, 
and the resident European community encouraged this liberalism as a 
solvent of the weaknesses and corruptions of Indian life. But they 

were not prepared to allow it to intrude into the fields of administra¬ 
tion and politics. This policy of reticence finds its best expression in 

the words Sir Alfred Lyall who may be accepted as the representative 

of the better mind of the ruling authority. Said he in one of his 
articles since published in the book—“Asiatic Studies” : 

“Wo may hope that all refloetin^,^ au'l far-si^litod natives of the class, wliicJi we are 
rapidly training up in largi? towns in political knowledge and social freedom, 
will perceive that England's prime function in India is at present this, to superint¬ 
end the tranquil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual standard. Those who 
are interesteef in such a change in the ethics of their country, in broadening the 
realms of the known and the truo, must see how ruinously premature ‘it is to 
quarrel with the English Government upon details of administration, or even upon 
what are called constitutional questions”. 


But the mischief which started with the Anglo-Indian agitation in 
1849, rending the thin cover from over the gulf between the two 
. peoples, was not precipitated by any limited State policy 

Opposition ^J^ainst which the subject population had any wide-awake 
to Equality grievance. The British community in India by their arro¬ 
gance and the language in which they expressed it raised 
thif) insignificant problem to a wider and higher plane—the plane 
of racial self-respect. The educated Indian community felt compelled 
by their new ideas of personal and racial honour, induced by the new 
enlightenment, to refuse to compromise on the matter. The adminis¬ 
tration might retreat in face of the intransigience of their nationals, 
as they did in 1849, as also eight years later on the eve of the “Sepoy 
Mutiny”. In the latter year the Government attempted to carry out 
the same reform, and was met with the same clamour and opposition; 
the country was treated to the same exhibition of racial arrogance. 
A public meeting was held, and resolutions v/ere passed defamatory of 
Indian character. A petition to the British Parliament was drawn up 
in which the following words found place :— 

“Your petitioners boldy and coufideutly assert, that no class of Natives is fit to 
be entrusted with criminal powers over Europeans, bein^ wholly disqualified for the 
due exercise of such powers, by antagonistic feelings, inveterate prejudice of easte^ 
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utter want of independence of mind^ and of fre§dam from improper influences of 
all kinds.” 

Thus and then was the foundation of estrangement between Indian 
and Briton laid in the middle of the last century. The '‘Sepoy Mutiny^^ 
with its brutalities and terrorisms worsened conditions. It was thought 
and hoped, however, that the outburst being an abnormal episode in a 
long-drawn political maladjustment, the tension of :feeling generated 
thereby would have but a temporary tenure. We find Lord Lawrence 
as governor-general writing to his friends in Britain about this bitter¬ 
ness, his helplessness in face of it, and of his hopes of a better time. 
Irritation of feelings roused by frankly political considerations do not 
give rise to permanent bitterness. But the feeling that was stirred by 
the Government attempt at bringing European culprits to the judg¬ 
ment seat of Indian Magistrates and Judges had elsewhere its rise, as 
manifested by the doggrel when the first Indian was appointed a 
judge of the High Court at Calcutta : 

“A sop to the Bengali, 

to English minds a wrench. 

Our rulers thought it right to raise, 

One native to the Bench”. 

This attitude of the British community in India the administrators 
found themselves unable to control or regulate. Both these factors 
imparted the first astonished shock of repulsion felt by the 
Ilberi I educated Indian against the order of things, educational and 
Agitation cultural, that had followed British rule in India. The dis¬ 
illusionment reached its climax nearly thirty years after at 
the time of Lord Ripou when what is known in history as the “llbcrt 
Biir’ was before t'lc Legislative Council. It was introduced by Sir 
Courtney Ilbert on the 2nd February, 1883. And the storm burst. Not 
clearing the atmosphere. But darkening the prospect of Indo-British 
amity for a long day. Men of the generations that have followed 
inherited the memories of those days, making things difficult, if not 
almost insoluble. What those memories were and what have they 
meant to educated Indians, we will let an Anglo-Indian writer to 
describe, before a narration of those excited events is attempted. Lord 
Ripon’s Government failed to pass the Bill in its integrity. This 
failure was regarded by Indians as a “surrenderand 1 y Anglo- 
Indians, official and non-official, as a “triumph”. Soon after L^rd 
Ripon left India, amidst the frigid civility of his countrymen. As a 
counter-blast the Indian community showered on him addresses, and 
other marks of exuberant friendliness. The unanimity of these 
demonstrations almost startled all, testifying to the emergence of an 
all-India feeling. A Calcutta paper wrote an article on the lesson of 
these demonstrations, entitled—“If it be real, what does it mean ?” 
The Pioneer of Allahabad, the newspaper that reflected the mind of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, published an article from an anonymous 
correspondent, almost as a sort of a reply to the question asked in 
the Calcutta paper. In Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee’s speeches, and in 
his autobiography— “a Nation in the Making”—the article has 

been ascribed to Sir Auckland Colvin, who as lieutenant-governor of 
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the United Provinces in 1887 helped to organize an opposition to the 
Indian National Congress headed by Sir Sayyad Ahmmad and Raja Shiv 
Prasad. The impression seems to bo wrong. For, we find the article 
reprinted in the life of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad, written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Graham, a Superintendent of Police in the province. Though 
occupying a not very high position in the official hierarchy, the writer 
appears to have held a hi^h position in his society. 

He traced the evolution of the awakening in Indian society as a 
“If it be real what result of British connection, and accepted its reality. 

does it mean” ? While the Indian mind had moved responsive to the 
new forces,. 

“.. the Englisli miiid in India has been tempted to stand still, arrested 

by the contemplation of the fruits of its own efforts in former times, and by the 
symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its creation, in which it lingers to offer incense 
to its past successful labours, the Indian mind has been marching on, eager and 
anxious, to expand its own sphere of action, and to do what it, for its own part, 

has to do. it has succeeded at length in waking to the consciousness of its 

own powers and the assurance of its own suceoss. The breath has come into the 
bones, and they are about to li^e and Jstaud up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army.” 

But the full awakening had yet to come, waiting on events and 
the realisation of their full significance, waiting for the destined 
impetus. 

“.while the native mind is still in this mood, half day-dawn and half chaos, 

has occurred the catastrophe of March, 1883. The sudden declaration of tho English in 
India that they would recognise in the Indian nothing but simply a subject race, has 
brought the issnie clearly and without jtossibility of self-deception before all classes 
and races in the country. Tiie dry bones of the children of activity, their opponents 
have urged, shall not live, uor again stand up upon their feet. There shall be subordi¬ 
nation ; there shall not be citizenship. Nevertheless the prophet has said that the 
bones shall live ; that the spirit of their Maker shall he in them ; that He would 
jjlaeo them in their own land ; and that then they should know that He has spoken 
it and performed it.” 

The miracle of the awakening had been implicit in the develop¬ 
ments of the fifty years previous to Lord Kipon ; for, to use the 
words of Sir William Huuter, “the Queen’s Government had deliberately 
accepted the risks of a united India”. 

“The incident of tho Criminal Procedure Bill may no doubt have brought about 
abruptly, brutally, and of force, what would otherwise, in tho ordinary course of 
ttvesis, have arrived in the consummation of time. But the time, in truth, was 
rijje ; the hour of the new birth was a narrow question. Whether it were by 
Ripen or another, the charm which had held the sleeper bound was to be broken 
and the time for breaking it was at hand.” ’ 

The days of the old system that “made for mere repression” were 
numbered. The rank and file of the European community in India 
G • f K prepared to acknowledge the inevitability of 

**** process. And in trying to prolong the influence of 

propot&U charm that held India bound, they hastened “the 

time for breaking it”. How they did this by their ignorance 
and violence, by their unconsciousness to the march of human progress, 
may here be narrated. Such a recital is necessary to understand the 
evolution of political thought and life in India which has been slowly 
revealing to the world these fifty years and more. 
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The Bill for an amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code 
proposed **to confine the office of justice of the peace, and with it the 
power of trying European British subjects, tot those persons, whether 
European or native, who have received a training that may be pre¬ 
sumed to guarantee the possession of the qualities required for the 

proper disposal of such cases.all district and sessions judges 

should be vested with the powers in question in virtue of their office, 

and by a definite provision in the law;.to empower the 

Local Governments, outside the Presidency towns, to confer these 
upon those members (a) of the covenanted Civil Service, 
(b) of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory Rules, 
and (c) of the non-Regulation Commissions, who were already exercising 
first class magisterial powers, and, in their opinion, fit to be entrusted 
with these further powers”. In a letter to Lord Hartington (Secretary 
of State for India) (Sept. 8, 1882), Lord Ripon explained the genesis 
of these proposals. 

“The Native memhers of the Civil Service.both those who have p^ot in by 

competition at homo, and those who are being admitted every year out hero under 
the system established in Lytton’s time—will ere long bo rising to positions in 
which,, although they are in all other respects on an equal footing with their English 
colleagues, they will, under the provisions of the existing law, be precluded from trying 
Europeans in the Mofussil. In the Presidency towns, by a strange anomaly, natives 
are allowed to exercise over Europeans jurisdiction.. It is clear that an in¬ 

vidious distinction of this kind between members of the same service cannot bo 
maintained. When we were passing the Bill for amending the Criminal Procedure 

; Code.last winter, one of the leading members of the Council, Maharajah Sir 

Jatindra Mohan Tagore, was anxious to bring the subject forward and move amend¬ 
ments in the Bill with a view to giving Native Civil Servants jurisdicfon over 

Europeans. I pointed out that it would bo impossible for the Government to make 

so important a change . at such short notice. very shortly afterwards Sir 

Ashley Eden (lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) sent us a letter saying that in his 
opinion the existing law on the subject could not bo maintained, and explained the 
manner in which lie thought it should bo altered. We, therefore, sent a circular 

letter to the Local Governments generally,.and they have, with the insignifieant 

exception of Coorg, decided in favour of the alteration to the present law”. 

Supported by these approvals of the local Governments, Sir Court¬ 
ney Ilbert, the Law Member, proceeded with the draft, and presented. 
New Method of Bill to the Council on the 2nd February, 1883. 

Agitation W hat followed may well be described in the words of 
Lucien Wolf, Lord Ripon^s biographer : 

“Within a few weeks the whole of the British communiiy in the Peninsula was f-vept 
l)Y a tornado of violent denunciation of the Bill. A monster indignation meeting"*took 
place in the Calcutta Town Hall, at which the spooches were of an intemperance 
beyond all limits of decency. Similar meetings were held all over the Presidency 
and the Anglo-Indian press, notably the Englishman—hQCQ.mQ utterly hysterical! 

An ‘Anglo-Indian and European Defence Association’ was formed. Among other 

features of their campaign, the volunteers were openly incited to resign in a mass, 

and certain persons even ‘sounded opinions in the canteens’ . in other words 

attempted to seduce the Army. The non-official community bovcotted Ripon’s levees, 
and there was a proposal to boycott the Government loan. On his return to Calcutta 
in the winter, the Viceroy was openly insulted in the streets by planters brought 

down from the Mofussil for the occasion. The wife of the Chief Justice showed 

her appreciation of the responsibility attaching to her husband’s official position by 
getting up a ‘Ladies’ Petition’ against the Bill. Ripon gives a quotation from the 
letters of a certain Britannicus, (Sic 1) who wrote to the Englishman regularly on the 
subject : ‘The only people who have any right to India are the British : the so-called 
(Sic I) Indians have no right whatever’. The behavior of the natives in face of this 
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oampaiga was, on tho whole, surprisingly moderate, though of course the extreme 
newspapers on their side replied in kind to the European attacks”. 

A conspiracy was set on foot to get hold of Lord Ripon, put him 
on board a steamer and send him to Britain via the Cape of Good 
Inner HUtory of Hope. Mr. Rivers Thompson, lieutenant-governor of 
the Agitdtion Bengal, Was cognisant of the fact, says Buckland in 
his book—“Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors’^ 
Lord Ripon explained the inner history of the agitation as follows 
in a private letter : 

“The bar have been very sore about tho reduction of the Judges’ pay and Mitter’s 
(F?amesh Cliandra) ap))ointment as Acting Chief Justice, and were only too glad of an 
opportunity to do tho Government an injury, if they could ; and tho idea of an opi^o- 
sition to tiio Bill was started in the Bar Library by some of the English barristers. 
Communications were entered into with tho Englishman office, and circulars in the 
shape of letters were sent to the Planters and settlors up-country suggesting their 
opposition to the Bill, and I fancy, putting a strong fanciful case before them”. 

How fanciful these could be was shown by a letter of Meredith 
Townsend, author of “Asia and Europe'\ to a friend saying : 

“Would you like to live in a country whore at any moment your wife would be 
sentenced on a false charge of slajmidg an Ayah to three days' imprisonment, the 
Magistrate being a copper-coloured Pagan, who probably worships the Linga .” 

Wilfrid Blunt in his book—“India under Ripon'^—has another 
explanation of the agitation. 

“Lord Ripon in the spring of 1833, when after two years of unwearied labour in 
tho attempt to gain over the Anglo-Indian officials to some practical measure in ac- 
cordanoo with the Queen’s Proclamation, he decided to give battle on what is called 
as tho Tlbort Bill of that year, know himself already to be a beaten man •, he felt 
that he was championing a lost cause”. 

The lesson of the Anglo-Indian agitation against the Ilbert Bill was 
unmistakable. It was hinted at in Lieutenant-Colonel Graham’s 
The Letfon of article in the Pioneer, extracts from which have been 
the Agitation quoted above. A British historian, Prof. Dodwell, 

puts it tersely : “The passionate claim of the European 
to predominance was to be answered by the passionate claim of the 
Indian to equality”. The London Puneh had a cartoon “representing 
Ripon driving an elephant (India), while a party of Anglo-Indians threat¬ 
ened him and molested him from the howdah”. The cartoon had the 
characterization, 

Anglo-Indian Mutiny. a bad example for the elephant”. 

The disharmony between the two peoples which the Ilbert Bill 
agitation had laid bare was the final stage of a development that had 
. begun years earlier. It partook something of tho 

new character of tho evolution of a natural process, slowly 

influences revealing itself in successive stages and stratifications. 

The world have been taught to believe that the East 
was a static body which bowed low before the blast of European 
aggression, political, religious and cultural, not in fear or from a sense 
of helplessness, but “in patient deep disdain” ; and that it “plunged in 
thought again”, letting the legion thunder past. It is difficult to say 
whether this picture was meant, or should be accepted, as a commenda¬ 
tion or a condemnation, and how far it is true. If it carried the im¬ 
pression that the East “plunged in thought again” unconscious of the 
7 
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threat that the new-comer from the West held to the integrity of its 
life, it would not be true. In one sense the portrait may be accepted 
as true, in the sense that the East plunged into thought to plumb the 
depths of the soul of her culture and to draw up from it the waters of 
life with a view to irrigate and fertilize the varied fields of her social 
life. In no other sense was it true to facts or to the experiences of 
the time we have been dealing with. 

True it is that in India the generations that slowly and painfully 
learnt to accommodate themselves to the order of things introduced by 
the Hritish rulers had succumbed in complete political helplessness. 
With these defences going down, they seemed to lie helpless face to 
face with a triumphant and aggressive civilization and culture. The ruling 
authorities very soon convinced themselves that this country not only 
needed their political control, but also that the acceptance of the higher 
social ethics represented by them was the only lever which could rescue 
the subject populations from their degradation. Alexander Duft may 
be taken as a representative of this type of mind. “He visualized the 
utter destruction of Indian culture and social institutions. In his sug¬ 
gestive figure, he was laying a mine which would one day rend Hindu¬ 
ism from its foundations^\ On the side of administration, Dalhousie 
was “the tool and fashioner'^ of “the new spirit of eager, masterful, 
inventive Anglicism^^ which hoped to force its ways through “the last 
barriers of JEastern prejudice, sluggishness and 8elf-content^\ An 
American author of a book on the influence of Christian missions on 
the evolution of Indian nationalism, speaking of Duffys hopes and their 
failure, says that “the years have revealed Hinduism as a far more organic 
structure than he (Duff) recognized it to be". Years of self-organisa¬ 
tion have enabled Indian culture and social life to win this recognition 
of its strength and vitality. The history of the years we have been 
dealing with is the history of a social organization that had become 
alive to the dangers that threatened the norms and forms of its life, 
and that consciously adopted measures for their safety. 

India in the milleniums of her life-history have met with many 
a stranger who came to her as a scourge and remained to strengthen 
her life by the assimilation of their virility into the 
characuSri*tic”*of conduct of this country. Persians, Greeks, Sakas, 

British Rule Huns came as conquerors and are to-day undistinguish^ble 
as separate entities, consciously asserting a separate indi¬ 
viduality of their own, The Moslem came professing a faith different 
from that of the subject Hindu population. There were iconoclastic 
outbursts and attempts at suppression of Hindu faith and practices. 
But in course of time, as they came to settle down into peaceful social 
life and learnt to adapt themselves to the physical and mental atmos¬ 
phere of the country as neighbours of an unbelieving “majority” com¬ 
munity, a synthesis of cultures and interests was worked out. In the 
general economic life of the country Hindu and Moslem did not come 
into conflict. Economic organisation and arrangements, based on “easy¬ 
going, self-suflBcing agriculture and handicrafts", came in easily and 
naturally to both the rulers and the ruled. Raci or religion ceased to 
be considered or recognised as a “bar sinister” to the legitimate 
ambition of partnership in the enjoyment or exercise of the powers 
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of tbe State. But with the .'advent of British rule “a system of special¬ 
ized machinery and communication’^ was introduced into the country 
forcing out of existence or reducing to a pale imitation of life, India’s 
multifarious industries. Ignorance of India’s basic principle of proprie¬ 
torship of the soil led the new rulers to adopt a land policy which 
disrupted social life. In certain tracts of the country, in Bombay and 
Madras, the Government decided to deal with every individual cultivator 
as regards the payment of revenue, the tendency of which was “to 
break up the village community”. In other parts, in Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa and the U. P. they converted “farmers’* or collectors of revenue 
into proprietors of land, with a similar result. As stated by Sir Thomas 
Maine, in a state of society where the rights of individual members are 
determined by customs, more or less vague, by status and not hy 
contract, the question as to whom the Government makes responsible 
for the payment of its dues, practically determines what type of society 
it shall assume. The disruption of village communities had begun in the 
anarchy that intervened between the weaknesses and curruptions of Hindu 
and Moslem rule and the secure establishment of British rule. By their 
land-policy the new rulers only hastened their destruction. 

In the thirties of the last century the leaders of the Indian commu¬ 
nities were confronted with this disruption, rather they awoke to the 
. . full realization of the danger that lurked behind and 

“Y^u*ng'*IndU’’ before them. They found the old idols fallen from the 
tripods ; and new idols presented by the ruling race 
for adoption and worship. From an article by Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, the founder and first editor of the Bengalee, one can get 
an idea of the mind of that age. 

“They liave Iccariied to disbelieve the old rolifjion, it is true, but they are not 
ignorant of the tenets of tlie (lliristian faith but in many instances have studied the 
subject deeply—though having escaped from the trammels of one class of prejudices 
( at least in idea ) tliey are not willing to bo entangled in the snares of any 
other class.” 

This scepticism had reference not only to the religious life but also 
. to other departments of society. The old social polity 

ciiar«*^ter%f failed to protect and ensure an independent, coherent 

Reforms aiid equitable life in the country, and there were very 

few to do it sincere reverence. Faced by attacks 
from without and defection from within, Indian society felt the need, 
moved by the impulse of self-preservation, of a re-examination and re* 
interpretation of life in the light of universal experience and in 
response to the demands of modern life. Reform of social life became 
thus urgent, and there was great, keen, and varied controversies with 
regard to the methods of carrying it out. The methods discussed, and 
adopted by men, temperamentally or intellectually differing from one 
another, were : 

(i) The traditional method, i. e. which sought to carry out reforms by showing 
that they are not innovations at all, but they faithfully carry out the spirit and 
even the letter of ancient scriptures which are the repositories of the experiences 
of men in different countries ; 

(ii) The legislative method, i, e, which sought to carry out reforms with the help 
of decrees from the authority of the State ; 

(iii) The conscience method, i, e, which sought to carry out reforms by appealing to 
the sense of right and wrong, native to every human being, which, deadened or 
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cloiidfd by custom, manages to assert its authority in crises of individual and social 

life ; 

(iv) Rebellion method, i, o, which sought to carry out reforms by separating 
from conservative orthodox people and forming a new camp, breaking with the 
historic continuity of sociid life. 

In none of the apostles of the new life in India, beginning with 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy and continued by Mahatma Gandhi, can one 
find any of them adopting one single method. They 
Hindu combined one or the ether or one after another as the 

Reformers necessities of the case demanded. Ram Mohun Roy in 

eastern India, and Dadoba Pandurang in Western India 
anticipated and paved the way of almost all the social reforms that 
are still with us. The latter founded in 1840 the Para 7 nhansa 
Mandnli —Divine Society—with the following objects : abolition of 
caste ; re-introduction of the custom of widow re-marriage ; 
and the renunciation of idolatry. Particular items of social reform, such 
as widow-remarriage, enlisted the services of eminent scholars—Vidya- 
sagar (Iswar Chandra) in Bengal, Vishnu-Sastri Pandit in Bombay, 
Kandukuri Veerasalingam Pantalu in the Andhra-Desha, Behramji Mehta 
Malabari and Kursundas Mulji in Guzerat, and Dayaram Gidumal 
in Sindh. Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, in the maturity of his youth, received from Virajananda the 
mission of his life, bound by an oath which demanded that he “would 
carry increasing war against the dogma and idolatry of the Furanic 
faith, and establish education in accordance with the ancii nt Brahmauic 
traditions.^^ The Prarthana Samaj in Bombay (1867) inaugurated 

“amid the wave of religious enthusiasm that marked the second visit 

to Bombay of.Keshab Chandra Sen,^^ was the expression of the 

type of practical intellectuality for which Maharashtra is famous, Mahadev 
Gobind Ranade was the leading spirit of this development seeking to 
apply and realize “the love of God in the service of men.^^ 

Among Indian Moslems Sir Sayyad Ahramad was the pioneer in 
the British period of rationalistic thought ; bis “Commentaries on the 
Bible^^ showed the way in which he wanted his 
Moslem community to move. Wilfrid Blunt calls him a “Deist, 

Reformers and reports that by his community he was regarded as 

nothing better than a “nature worshipper.^^ His 

biographer says that he saw 

“the weakness that had cre[>t over the Mohamodans through their estrangement 
Ironi the thoughts and aspirations of the l9th. century, and lie proposed to himself 
the great task of making Mohamedans change, not their dogmas, but their policy, 
so that independence and political liberation should no longer be accounted as 
symjitoms of heterodoxy.” 

For his troubles in this behalf he was denounced as a “lieutenant 
of the Evil One.^^ When he took the lead in founding the Moham¬ 
medan Anglo-Oriental College (1875) the Ulemas of Mecca whose 
fuUva had been invited by opponents of the scheme issued the curse— 

“May God destroy it and its founder^* ; one of them declaring that 

“Shore Ali ( the murderer of Lord Mayo ).could have ensured 

Paradise for himself by killing Sayyad Ahmmad” ! 

The ^results of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad's work prove that he repre¬ 
sented “the future.^^ Nawab Abdul Lateef and hie generation of English 
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educated Moslems had started on their mission of reform years before Sir 
Sayyad, when they tried to “break down prejudices and exclusiveness, 
and to interest their community in present-day politics and modern thought 
learning.'^ But they lacked the vision of the Aligarh reformer, and an 
English admirer of theirs lamented that they would go down before the 
school represented by S.iyyad Ameer AH. The rational and liberal 
interpretation of Islamic life and culture initiated in India by Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmad was carried on by tin? school of modern educated Mos¬ 
lems of whom the Bengali Shia Moslem, Sayyad Ameer AH, was the 
most prominent member. His writings on Moslem history and kind¬ 
red subjects first opened the eyes of his community to the glories of 
of their heritage, confirmed them in their Relf-rei)cct, and played the 
pioneer part of the awakening of Moslems in India. He was a child of 
the 19th. century, and his historical work had a deep significance for his 
community, for it nursed and encouraged that spirit of separatism with 
which Indian stitesmanship finds itself wrestling even to-day. This pro¬ 
cess is a stage in self-realization, whether individual or social. The fer¬ 
ment of new thought that had begun to stir life in India has pene* 
trated the dour conservatism of Indian Moslems, and custodians of 
traditional culture are found to-day trying to cut a way through the 
mazes of hair-splitting subtleties. Moulana Abul Kalarn Azad in his 
Tarxaman i-Koran attempts a liberal interpretation of Islam which will 
bring it into lirjo with the other theologies of the world. And 
the centres of traditional learning of Islam in India such as those at 
Nadva, and Doobund in the U. P. arc face to face with the same problem 
of how to reconcile the spirit of their creed and its injunctions with the 
thoughts and needs of the modern world. Hindu society had been 
challenged fifty years earlier by similar problems, more intricate in 
their nature, because Hinduism and its social polity are weighted down 
with a longer tradition and a more complex hierarchy of relations ; and 
that society has been moving forward consciously in advance, step by 
step, into new difficulties, new experiences, new accommodations to new 
environments. Moslem society in India cannot escape the travails of 
this experience, whereby only can it throw out the loads of tradition¬ 
al life that clog its movements. 


discussing the first introduction of British Education into India 
wo pointed to the politicil motives of its initiati n. In earlier ages in 
Protective ■ countries conquerors adopted the rougher and read- 

measures through *^ethods of physical coercion to secure and retain 

Education allegiance of their subjects. In modern times the 

subtler method of “education in citizenship’* is thought 
to be the better method of the two. All governments consciously direct 
and utilize their powers t wards this objective, because newer ideas of 
state-craft have with vividness brought to view the “importance of educa¬ 
tion and its organisation in relation to political’and constitutional condi¬ 
tions and potentialities of progress’", to quote the terms of reference to the 
Simon Commission. British rulers in India had realized the importance of 
this issue a hundred years back. Christian missionaries in India had their 
own ambitions to realize which in the ultimate analysis was found to 
be not incompatible with the purposes and inclinations of the “Chris- 
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tian Power” in the country. It was Christian missionary education as 
represented by Duff in Bengal, Wilson in Bombay, Anderson in Madras, 
Noble in the Andhra Desa, that first came into clash with the feelings 
and interests of the Indian communify. That generation of Christian 
missionaries were triumphantly declaring their intentions and proclaim¬ 
ing the coming of the day of their victory. It was Hindu Society that 
first woke up to the dangers of these activities. It saw that the edu¬ 
cation that had received the imprimatur of the ruling authority could 
not be rejected without detriment to material interests, and to that ex¬ 
tent it was prepared to welcome it, tolerate and promote it. But edu¬ 
cation under control, with conscious and deliberate Christian 

bias instilled into the students, was another and a difft rent proposition. 
Realizing this, it decided to give battle to the foreign education, not by 
rejecting it, but by getting control over it and neutralizing its anti- 
Indian bias. This was the psychology of wide-spread educational acti¬ 
vities that started on the initiative of Hindu Society even as early as 
the twenties and thirties of the last century. In Bengal, in Bombay, 
in Maharashtra, in Madras, in the Andhra Desa, in the Punjab, educa¬ 
tional institutions were started by Hindus, individually and collectively, 
under their own control, teaching the official curricula, but shorn of 
any bias that offended the customs and usages of the country. The 
biographies of Bengalee celebrities of whom Bhiidev Chandra Mukherjeo 
was the best constructive type record thc«e activities. In Bombay 
we find Gokuldas Tejpal maintaining a string of schools and a Sanskrit 
College ; the Bombay Students’ Literary and Scientific Society maintain¬ 
ing a number of Hindu Girls’ Schools and a Hindu Boys’ School. In 
Maharashtra the fullest flowering of these efforts was the Deccan Edu¬ 
cation Society (1881), the first members of which were Vishnu Sastri 
Chiplunkar, llalwant Gangadhar Tilak, Gopalrao Agarkar and Madhorao 
Namjoshi and their friends. We read in their biographies that these 
youngmen were dissatisfied as early as 1875, hardly twenty years after 
the establishment of British universities in the country, with the system 
of alien values introduced through education. They wanted and sought 
to modify them by making education racy of the soil, making it cheap 
in consonance with the economic condition of the country. In Madras the 
Triplicane High English School was preceded by the Pachhyappa’s Found¬ 
ation, the major part of whose income was devoted to education, as 
was that founded by the great Moslem philanthropist, Haji Mohai^nad 

Moshin, in Bengal. In the Andhra Desa the Pithapuram Raja’s 

College (Coconada) and the Vizianagram Rija’s College have developed 
from very small beginnings started in the middle of the last 
century. The Hindu High School at Masulipatam started on the 
initiative of two Deputy Magistrates who begged from door to 
door for boys as well as for funds, and the Theistic High 
School at Rajahmundry owed their inauguration to the same impulse. In 
Northern India, in the Punjab specially, the colleges and the Ourukulas 
started under the auspices of the Arya Samaj in fulfilmentlof the mission 
of its founder, are a triumphant culmination of the same tradition. The 

Moslem community in India had at this period retired into its shelf. 

But by 1875 it decided to come out of it and play its legitimate part 
in the ordering of the destiny of the country, the symbol of which was 
the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College. 
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As a product of educational activities, carried on by foreign or 
native agency, there grew up a new sense of self-respect in the Indian 

, comrauiiity. The researclips of Sir William Jones, 

National Self- Colebrooke, Max Muller, Weber and others opened before 

respect India the glories of the past which could be reproduced 

in the future. The Theosophical Society contributed its 
share in the awakening of this self-respect. All these influences worked 
in the educated Indi in and helped him to throw ofl the apologetic attitude 
he had been cultivating with regard to his social institutions and reli¬ 
gious life ; they made the educated Indian “less submissive in tone and 
language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature in the 
presence of Europeans’^ to quote the words of Sir Temple. Raj Narayau 
Basu, the grand-father of Sri Aurobinda, in his Bengali autobiography, 
has recorded for us the history of this evolution in Indian mind. 
Speaking of one of the apostles of the Brahmo Samaj, Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore^s studied avoidance of Europeans, he says : 

“Devendra Babii is by nature averse to intimate relation with Europeans, because 
there existed a difference of opinion between liim and Europeans in relation to 
matters pertaining to India. It is possible to acquire name and fame in India and 
Britain if one said ditto to British opinion ; but Devendra Babu is not at all 
anxious to secure this apf>robation Principal Lobb of the Krishnagore College once 
wrote to a newspaper—“The proud old man does not condescend to accept the 
praise of Europeans”. 

This new self-respect in the educated Indian found its echo in what 
has been called the “return movement" in Indian society in the Bri¬ 
tish period. Some call it “a revival", others characterize it “a reac¬ 
tion". Reaction or revival, the educated Indian, the product of 
English erlucation, was the first to stand up on behalf of his creed 
and his customs. Emboldened by his example, the custodians of orthodoxy 
came forward to lead the counter-attack on alien ways of life and 
thought. Dayananda Saras wati, Sasadhar Tarkachurarnani and Sri 
Krishnaprasanna Sen in Bengal, and Vishnuboa Brahmachari in Bombay 
represent this phase of life. The Indian community had had placed in 
their hands proofs of the glories of their past ; more intimate know* 
ledge of European life enabled them to start comparison between the 
two ; a comparative study showed them that they had no reason to be 
apologetic or shamefaced when confronted with European values of life. 
The last quarter of the 1 9th. century shows us this development in its 
aggressiveness. 

This outline of the beginnings of resurgent self-respect and self- 
assertion in India would be incomplete if the awakening among Indian 
Moslems were not given its proper place in it. It is a gener- 
AwVk a^ly*iiccepted view that Sir Sayyad Ahmad was the inaugurator 
* of the “new departure" in the life of his community. This 
view circumscribes the back-ground, and is not true to facts. 
The awakening among Indian Moslems is not due to British inspiration 
and administration alone ; it was part of the awakening that had its 
rise in Arabia, associated with the name of the founder of the Wahhabi 
movement, Mohommed Ibn Abd-el Wahhab, who lived and propagateP 
his ideas of reform and reconstruction in the middle of the 18th. cen 
tury A. D. A return to early Islam in its primitive purity and sim- 
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plicity, and a reform of the abuses that had crept into, and the devia¬ 
tions from, the original faith and conduct—abuses and deviations that 
had laid Islam low in the comity of faiths and cultures—this was the 
objective of Abd-el Wahhab. A stern Puritanism characterized the 
reformer and his followers. All luxury in habitation, dress, and 
daily life was proscribed ; “all decorations were removed from mosques ; 
minarets, a Turkish innovation, and the rosary, adopted from Buddhism, 
were abolished.” A Jewish writer assessing the ideal of the movement, 
initiated by Abd-el Wahhab, says :— 

“The primitive moral purity and simplicity of the desert religion was to bo restored 
and the influence of city civilisation on the development of Islam was to be eradicated. 
In this respect tlie Wahhabi movement resembles certain tendencies in ancient Jendsh 
religious history which centred in the sect of J\ochahites and the circles influenced by 

the early prophets.at the same time this early prophetic movement involved a 

national protest against alien ways.” 

Amongst the most prominent of the followers of Abd-el Wahhab 
was Sheik Mohammed Ibn Saud of Deraya in the territory of Nejd in 
central Arabia, the ancestcr of the present King of the 
WahhabUin in jjg and his son succeeded in bringing all the 

central Arabian tribes under unified political control and 
came to be regarded as the spear-head of the new 
dispensation. By 1801 A. D., the grandson of Mohammed Ibn Saud 
felt himself strong enough to go forth in his career of agression against 
those Arabs who had lapsed into heathen superstition and the worship 
of saints. The holy cities of Islam were regarded with intense hatred, 
for there had taken root all manner of abuses and abominations. Kerbala, 
the sacred city of the Shias in Mesopotamia, felt their first fury ; 
the inhabitants were killed, the holy sepulchre destroyed, treasures 
collected in course of centuries plundered, and all sacred relics dis¬ 
honoured. The next year (1802) Mecca was captured, the tombs of 
saints and objects of worship destroyed. Two years later Medina fell ; 
the monument erected over the ProphePs grave was destroyed ; and the 
hoarded treasures carried away. These atrocities called forth reimsals 
at the hand of the Turkish Government who cruelly suppressed the re¬ 
formers^ zeal and activity. They were wise in their apprehensions and 
persecutions. For the Wahhabi movement proved itself to be the 
precursor of Nationalism in Arabia, disrupting the Turkish Empire, 
and in other Moslem countries which were threatened by European 
Imperialism or were under it. ** 

This intensification of religious feeling and political sentiments soon 
stepped over the boundaries of Arabia, and was imported into India by 
the numerous Indian Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. No records are avail¬ 
able to trace the development of Wahhabism at this period. One 
Indian Moslem name, however, emerges out of the obscurity of these 
tangled happenings, that of Haji Shariyat Ullah, a native of Faridpur 
(Bengal). His followers are known to this day as “Ferazis*' whose 
differences with other Sunni Moslems in our rural tracts have come 
to be attenuated with the passage of time. Shariyat UllalPs teachings 
prepared the minds of Moslems in India to receive and accept 
the tenets of Abd-el Wahhab. The man who encompassed this was 
j^yyad Ahmmad of Rae Bareilly in the United Provinces. In his early 
life he entered the services of Amir Khan Pindari, the found- 
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er of the Nawab family of Tonk. A little before 1817, when Amir 
Khan's bands were dispersed, Sayyad Ahmmad came to Delhi and be¬ 
came a disciple of Shah Abd-ul Aziz, the most learned Moslem theo¬ 
logian of the time, whose name and fame had spread beyond Hindus- 
than, and had earned for him the title which translated meant “Sun 
of India'^ from the Arab divines. Considering the time in which he 
lived, and the wreckage of Moslem power and prestige amidst which he 
moved, he seems to have been a realist, ready to compromise with the 
alien governing authority in the country, and the new order of things 
they had introduced here. A writer in an English-edited Indian 
monthly writing of him, says: “He recognized the propriety of learn¬ 
ing English and taking service^' with and under the British. This can 
be regarded as the first intimation of the Moslem acceptance of the 
regime started under British auspices in this country. 

To return to Sayyad Ahmmad. After a discipleship of a few years, 
he started, on his own account. He claimed that ~he had been vouch¬ 
safed divine revelation in a dream “to take up the position of a 
miirsMd^ and enrol disciples'^ When he developed a revised version 
of Wahhabism his former religious guide, Shah Abd-ul Aziz, repudiat¬ 
ed him, as also his own nephew Mohammed Ismail and son-in-law 
Abdul Hai, who had become Sayyad Ahmmad's disciples. The adher¬ 
ence of these two learned divines sent up Sayyad Ahmmad's prestige 
in his coramunit>% In 1820 he asked his followers to take up the or¬ 
ganization of a jihad against the Sikhs who were rulers and masters 
of the Punjab up to Peshawar. He started on a tour throughout north¬ 
ern India to propagate his ideas on religion and politics, secure forces 
and resources for the proposed war against the Sikhs. He came down to 
Calcutta (1821) where he was acclaimed by the Moslems as a deliverer. 
It is recorded that the Moslem population “of Baraset flocked to him 
in numbers". Among these was Titu Mir who in 1831 organized an 
emuete against the ruling authority. This attempt has become a by¬ 
word of blind, ignorant and ineffective fanaticism. 

In 1822 Sayyad Ahmmad went on pilgrimage to Mecca wherefrom he 
returned the next year with a new halo of sanctity and authority. 
He passed through Bombay, enlisting disciples. He was a honoured 
guest at Tonk where his old commander's son and heir to the throne 
became his disciple. At Khairpur in Sindh, yet an independent coun¬ 
try, lie gained the ears of Moslem rulers and their subjects. From 1826 
to 1831 he kept working at his project of a holy war against the 
Sikhs ; but the best he could organize was desultory skirmishes, un¬ 
productive of any tangible advantage. In May, 1831, he and his fol¬ 
lowers were surprised and routed by the Sikhs at Balakot where Sayyad 
Ahmmad and Mohammed Ismail fell in the action. 

This in brief was the life-history of Sayyad Ahmmad, the positive 
achievement of which was next to nothing. But in the realm of 
the spirit, in the widening of ideas, the movement initiated by him 
breathed “new life into the torpid existence of Indian Mohammedans." 
Its followers preached a return to the purity of Islam of the days of 
their Prophet, as a preliminary to the renewal of its life of spiritual glory 
and secular: empire. It is said that soon after his return from Mecca, 

8 
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Sayyad Ahmmad called a conference of his caliphs (lieutenants or agents) 
at Patna, and “parcelled out’^ India among them. Religious awakening 
led to a revival of the ideas of political hegemony from which the 
Moslems had been displaced only three-quarters of a century back. 
Sayyad Ahmmad’s principal followers toured the country rousing these 
hopes in the heart of the community. Records of certain of these are 
available. Keramat Ali of Jaunpur travelled through Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur and Barisal ; Inayat Ali of Patna 
through central Bengal, Pabna, Rajshahi, Maldah and Bogra ; his elder 
broth r Vilayat Ali’s mission lay chiefly among the people of central India, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bombay. It is recorded that in the Deccan 
‘‘the people wcrelstirred up to such a pitch of religious enthusiasm that 
even women were found to be selling their jewelleries and devoting the 
proceeds to the support of the movement.” The special attention that 
was devoted to the Bengali Moslems did not at first reap a harvest 
of men and money. But in course of time the movement became, we 
are told, “a Bengali-Mahommedan revival”, due to the “intellectual 
superiority” of Bengali Moslems. The death or disappearance of Sayyad 
Ahmmad did not damp the fervour and enthusiasm of his followers, 
the most active among whom were Vilayat Ali and Inayat Ali of 
Patna. For, two decades after, when the Punjab had ceased to be a 
Sikh Kingdom, and had come to form a part of British India, the two 
brothers are found organizing an attack on India from their retreat 
in the hills beyond the Indus at a certain place called Sittana, and 
getting recruits and monetary contributions from Bengal and Behar. 
One of their disciples, Zaio-ul Abdin of Hyderabad (Deccan) was a 
successful Wahhabi missionary, the number of his disciples even in 
Dacca and Sylhet testified to the religious and inchoate political appeal 
of Syyad Ahmmad’s version of Wahhabism. 

The doctrinal differences that separate Indian Wahhabis from the 
main bodies of the Sunni Moslems in India, and agitate Moslems, even 
III A living in our rural tracts, are not of impor- 

Dar-u -Is am & tauce to the Other communities in India, or to the 
Dar-ul Harb ruling power in the country. Even fanaticism learns 
after a while to make concession to the needs and 
demands of ordinary human^relationships which are not equal to the strain 
of continuous ecstacies or exaltations of thought and activity. Wahha¬ 
bism and its by-products have not escaped this experience, flans 
Kohn in his “history of Nationalism in the East” traces the streak of 
liberalism that has evolved out of the fanatically inspired beginning. 
Says he ;— 

“On the other hand, reforming zeal aimed at a revival of the basic ethical code 
of Islam in a new liberal and humanistic form, not shunning the influence of other 
religions. Those aspirations found ox press ion principally in Babism (Persian in 
origin) and the Ahmadiya movement”. 

In the controversies among different sectaries of Islam, precipi¬ 
tated by the Wahhabis, there is one theory in which both the govern¬ 
ment and the other communities are vitally interested—the theory 
which divided the world into Dar-ul~lslam^ the “country of safety” 
comprising all Moslem Kingdoms, and Dar-uUharhy the “country of 
enmity” including all non-believing nations. According to the doc- 
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trines of the Hanafi sect, throe conditions condemn a country to be 
regarded as Dar-ul-harb : 

(i) The public exercise of infidel authority, and the non-exercise 

of Moslem authority within it ; 

(ii) Annexation to the Dar-iiHiarh without the interposition of 

any Moslem city or community ; 

(iii) The non-existence in it of a true believer. 

The second and the third conditions do not apply to India, for it 
touches countries under Moslem domination, and Ihe Moslem popula¬ 
tion of India count one-fifth of the total population. 
Wat India The first condition condemns India to a “country 

Dar-ul-Ulam? of enmity^^ if it be rigidly interpreted *, for the 

ruling authority in India is in “infideF^ hands, non- 
Moslem. There is a lack of unanimity among Moslem jurists in their 
attitude to India. And the prospect of a democratic responsible self- 
government based on majority vote or voice cannot be welcome to 
the upholders of this theory, for, so far as human calculations go, the 
ruling authority will still be non-Moslem. Here is the source and 
root of the apparently insoluble problems of majority and minority 
representation, separate electorates, Moslem provinces, reservation and 
weightage. India does not satisfy conditions of orthodox statehood 
beloved of Hanafi doctrinaires. It is true that a section of Moslem 
jurists were or are prep ired to waive objections to India being con¬ 
sidered as Dar-id-Mam considering the immense size of the Moslem 
population of the country. But the Hanafi theorists, under the 
influence of Wahhabism, as preached by Mohammed Ismail, one of the 
first and foremost of the disciples of Sayyad Ahmmad, held that India 
cannot be regarded as Dar-ul-Islam as and when it is under “infidel 
authority’\ They called the testimony of Jewish history to the support of 
the condition of Indian Moslems under the British comparing it to that 
“of the Israjlites in Egypt”, hoping and praying for a second Mo^es 
who would lead them out of servitude and destitution to freedom and 
plentitude. Under the influence of this belief the followers of Sayyad 
Ahmmad levied war against the British Government in India. That the 
general body of the Indian Moslem intcUigeiitsia do not hold or stand 
by the strict interpretation of the Hanafi-cum-Wahhabi theory of state 
is d\ too apparent. But while conscious reason rejects as absurd 
many a theory or doctrine, the unconscious soul-of nations or societies 
hugs them to heart. Therefore it is that Indian Moslems are torn by 
divided loyalties, one to their country and the other to their creed. 
This conflict stands in the way of their thought-leaders giving a right 
lead to their community ; it has clouded their counsels and encouraged 
them to cultivate a conceit of a separate and inviolate entity. How 
far this could go was expressed by Maulavi Kootb-ud-din, a successor 
of Shah Abdul Aziz, in his book Tama Tafasar published at Delhi in 
1867. The following quotation is pertinent to the point under 
discussion :— 

“The prophet said, H am displeased with every one of those Mussalmans who live 
among ^Mushriks'' (a term applied to Christians in India). The companions of the 
prophet asked him.‘0 Messenger of God, why are you displeased’ ? Then the pro¬ 

phet replied, ’Because it is essential to faith, that Mushrika and Mussulmans should 
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not be able to see each others’ fires, i. e. it is necessary for a Muhammedan to keep 
himself at such a distance and so far aloof from a Kafir^ that they may not be able 
to soe each others’ fire. Living amongst them is out of the question, for it produces 
weakness in Islam. This weakness is caused by looking at their custom”. 

Theodore Morison was Principal of the Mohammedan Anglo-Orien¬ 
tal College at Aligarh during the last years of the last century. In 
his book—“Imperial Rule in India^^—published in 1899 he opined that 
the Mohammedans did so little regard “India as their own 
country” that their great poet Altaf Hossain Hali, one of the 
ministrels of Moslem Renaissance in India, “compared his people to 
guests who had outstayed their welcome and lamented that they had 
left their native homes for India^\ And he quotes the following 
stanzas from Halids poem— Shikivah Ilhid, to confirm his? contention : 

‘‘Morning and evening our eyes now behold that which we thought would bo the 
end of thv gracious acceptance.” 

“Quiokly hast thou broken all thy promises and pledges ; 0 India ! wo wore told 
a-right that thou wast faithless.” 

“From every side we hear thee say that the guest is unwelcome who tarries long.” 

>•' * 

“Hast then over beheld the men of Islam in this plight before ? Was this the 
Islam which ^xe brought with us from Arabia?” 

“Oh Mill of Revolving Time ! thou hast ground us small ; enough ; have done ; 
What boots thee to grind us further ? 

♦ + 

As the host of the Greeks turned back from thy (India) border, would that in like 
manner, we had turned back baffled from thy door.” 

The words quoted above may be characterized as the cry of a 
defeated people. But it did not represent the better mind of Indian 
Moslems which refused to be shut behind glass doors. But before it 
could assert itself fully and decidedly and take command of the com¬ 
munity's destiny from the hands of short-sighted men it had to go 
through a prolonged penance. The secret Walihabi movement reached 
its open climax by 1870 in the abortive attack on India referred to 
in a previous parairraph. The JDar-uUharh theory and its logical 
corollary, the imperative duty of a jehad imposed on the faithful and 
pious Moslem, intruded themselves into public view with all their 
menace to the peace and prosperity of a country inhabited by a 
composite population. Leaders of Moslem opinion hastened forward to 
repudiate the logic of the Wahbabi interpretation of Moslem jurispru¬ 
dence. Maulvi Keramat Ali of Jaunpur, one time Wahhabi missiojiary 
and one of the most celebrated Moslem religious teachers of the day, 
proved that British India was Dar-ul-lslatri, and that as such it was 
'unlawful and irreligious^’ for Indian Moslems to preach a jehad against 
the British government established in the country. The up“hcaval that 
is known in history as the “Sepoy Mutiny”, was not caused by any 
appeal to exclusive religious bigotry ; it was a frank attempt of “the 
supporters of the lost cause of the Marhattas and Moghuls^’ to regain 
control of the machinery of the State in India. 

The repudiation of the Dar-ul~harb theory in its application to 
India through the pen and voice of Moulvi .Keramat 
M^iem Separa- Jaunpur was the ultimate stage of the process 

of penance, the deliverance of the Moslem mind in 
India from the thraldrom of an exclusive religious 
bigotry out of tune with mid-19th century rationalism, and fraught 
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with danger to a country where men of different faiths must learn to 
live peacefully as neighbours, where “each other^s fire’^ cannot but be 
visible to each other, and where they must pull their full wfu*ght if the 
country were to evolve into an equal among equals in the comity of 
nations. This is an aspiration unrealized yet. More so was it so when 
the Moslem community were sulking in their tents while the surging tide 
in the national life was sweeping over India in the middle of the last 
century. Intensely conservative, with a conservatism seeking to pro 
tect their communal life by the adoption of what is called in Hindu 
social theory as Eurma-lSIiti —the attitude of withdrawing into itself as 
a turtle does when it scents or apj)rehends the approach of a stranger 
—“unaccustomed to competition”, and not understanding that the pre¬ 
eminence they had always held in legal and administrative posts could 
ever be questioned or threatened, they failed to advance with the 
times. In 1839 Persian ceased to be the court language of British 
India, and the Moslem intclligejiisia lost the monopoly which they 
had hitherto held, eighty years after political power had passed out 
of their hands, in service unde»* the government. After the “Mutiny” 
Moslems in general and the inhabitants of the tract of the country 
extending from round about Delhi in the West to Behar in the east 
“lost caste” with the British Government for their leadership in orga¬ 
nizing it. The result was an economic break-down, and dispersal of 
men, east and west, in search of occupations. The initiation of 
Western methods of industrialism coincided in time with this 
disintegration in the social and economic life of northern India, and 
many among the masses belonging to these districts found work in the 
rising and growing port of Calcutta, in the railway lines, in mines, 
and factories. A host of Moslem inteUigentda sought and found 
asylum and livelihood in the Nizam State and other Moslem courts. 
This was the period of penance when the Moslem community was 
slowly but surely throwing off the apathy and indifference which seemed 
to have settled like a pall upon them. The world knows that Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmad, who had flirted at one period of his life with the 
doctrinal rigidities of Wahhabism, was the representative man among 
Indian Moslems, throwing off all the conceit of superiority and the 
spirit of irreconcilable separatism, and accepting the new light from 
the West ; he represented the “young Moslem” in India who dared 
meet all on equal terms and was not afraid to see the “others^ fire.” 
But he had precursors represented by Nawab Abdul Lateef (Bengal) 
Nawab Amir Ali (Behar). They frankly accepted the advantages and 
limitations of the conditions introduced into India by British rule, and 
bent all their energies to the task of educating their community to a 
like acceptance and adoption. The National Muharamedan Association 
was started in Calcutta (1855) with the object of uniting all classes of 
Moslems for work for the furtherance of the common good. For reasons 
which one can understand though he may regard them as short-sighted, 
these Moslem leaders stood out for “separate consideration” for Moslem 
interests. In the field of education also they chose to play a lone hand. 
The benefactions left by Haji Mohammed Moshin (1806) were not cir¬ 
cumscribed by any consideration of creed. Nearly fifty years after, 
Moslem leaders woke up to the fact that—‘‘a Fund founded by a Muham- 
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medan primarily for Muhammedans*^ should be benefitting the Hindus, 
who had been more prompt to take advantage of the educational facili¬ 
ties aflbrded by the Fund. This spirit of separatism flourishes under 
various disguises, and expresses itself in political discussions sometimes 
as possessing a special importance as the gate-keepers of India ; some¬ 
times as still capable of carrying on the traditions of imperial rule, 
sometimes calling in the aid of Pan-Islamism to restore the balance dis¬ 
turbed by Moslem weakness in India. Sayyad Jelal-ud-din Afghani, 
born in Iran and educated at Bokhara, was the prophet of this new 
orientation in Islam^s world-policy. Sultan Abdul Hamid supported 
this movement as a barrage erected to intercept the aggression of 
European Imperialism. Sir Sayyad Ahmmad gave expression to the current 
Moslt'm feeling on the second contention in a historic speech as follows :— 
“Wo the Mohammudans aro those who ruled India for six or seven hundred years. 
From our hands the government was taken by tiio English. Is the Indian Govern¬ 
ment so foolish as to suppose in seventy years we have forgotten all our grandeur 
and our Empire” ? 

The mentality that diverts and deflects national energies from the 
main current of building up a composite national life in India had its 
birth a century back. It has been exercising the heart and intellect of 
the country to find a way out of this impasse. As a preliminary to a 
right understanding of the problem and its right solution some such 
historical presentation must be attemped as has been done above. 

The many forces that were generated by methods of British admi¬ 
nistration and enlightenment have been traced above. These have 
disrupted many centres of our community life, but have 
^^”of**** helped to create new ones round which have gathered 

Efforts consolidated the sentiments and interests of the people. 

In the realm of the spirit, in the region of invisible things 
there was unrest ; new dogmas challenged the old that had satisfied 
the cravings of the human heart and mind in India. This challenge 
gave birth to the Wahhabi movement, the Brahmo Satuaj, the Prar- 
thana Samaj, the Ary a Samaj, the Theosophical Society, and the brother¬ 
hood that (unanated from Ram Krishna Paramhausa Deva. All these 
stirrings of the human spirit were born responsive to the questionings 
precipitated by the failure of Indian institutions to the stand up to 
the new-comer from the West with his new values of human perso¬ 
nality and fellowship. These called for new groupings of thoughf and 
life incarnated in the new institutions of our associated effort. British 
administration an 1 enlightenment offered solutions for the new problems 
raised in the country. The Indian mind winnowed them out, guided 
by the wisdom of centuries, rejecting some, accepting others. The 
synthesis of these rejections and acceptances is embodied in the various 
institutions that have been working in our midst these hundred years 
and more. 

This synthesis of efforts have contributed in no small measure to 
the deepening and broadening of what is generally called the public 
„ . . , p . life of the country. In the fields of administrative and 
“ ** of political developments the new rulers initiated policies 

Equal Status ^i^d raised hopes that demanded fulfilment. Promises, 
parliamentary and royal i declared for the ending of 
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inequalities and distinctions between the rulers and the ruled. The 
earliest of such promises were made as far back as 1833 when it was 
declared : 


‘That no native of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject of his 
Majesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company.” 


When the East India Company handed over the administration of 
India to the British Crown, Queen Victoria in her proclamation dated 
the first of November, 1858, declared : 

“Wo hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories b^ the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our subjects, and those obligatfons by the 
blessing of Almighty God, wo shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” 

“.It is our furtlier will, tliat so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 

race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 
discharge.” 

.We do strictly charge and enjoin all tlioso who may be in authority 

under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of our subjects.” 


These promises were considered by the first few generations of 
English educated Indians as the Magna Charta of their rights and liber¬ 
ties ; they learnt to read into them a new spirit of governance. This 
new spirit inspired them to launch into those open and organised poli¬ 
tical struggles, the first stirrings of which have been indicated above. 
For the redress of grievances, removal of abuses and' promotion of 
political interests, the technique of public meetings, protests, petitions, 
prayers and deputations have been a new development in the history of 
the world, East and West, since the third decade of the 19th. century. 
Where it had been the custom to break into disturbances and rebel¬ 
lions to draw the attention of the ruling authorities to popular grievan¬ 
ces, it became the custom to organize public demonstrations of wordy 
revolt to secure the Fame object. Our ancestors took to these with 
an avidity and an innocence of belief in their efficacy that appear pathetic 
to-day. The grievances which first moved them to record protest and 
petition for redress were concerned with particular acts and activities 
of the government. What they were in Bengal have been discussed in 
a previous paragraph. 


Beginings of 
Political Agita¬ 
tion in Madras 


In Madras we find Guzulu Lakshminarasu Chetty, as early as 1843, 
financing and starting a paper— The Crescent —one Mr. Harley as 
editor. The editor has served in the army, and brought 
to the conduct of the paper the spirit of his former 
life. The object of the paper was declared to be “the 
amelioration of the condition of the Hindus'\ Lakshmi¬ 
narasu Chetty was a self-made man, self-educated ; his biographer 
summed up his life by saying that he “lived in days when he had not 
merely to educate himself, but educate the people" in their duties t > 
society, in their rights and privileges* The first question that brought 
him to public life against the government of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
the then governor of Madras, was the proselytizing practices of the 
missionaries and “the countenance openly given to their cause by not a 
few of the English functionaries”. In Lionel J. Trotter's ‘‘History of 
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the British Empire in India” is described the dissatisfaction of the 
peoi>le with the state of affairs J which broke out into riots that at 
Tinnevelly (1846) being specially mentioned. Mr* Lewis, judge of the 
Sadr Court, was removed from office for opposition to executive high¬ 
handedness. Commenting on this the historian says : 

“Mr. Lewis’ treatment at the hands of the Madras Government for his bold de¬ 
fence of the iudgmont passed by himself and bis brethren of the Sadr Court seemed 
to justify the oliaigo rife against that Government of using its high powers as a mis¬ 
sionary partisan, not as the ruler of a non-Christian realm,” 

Lakshminarasu Chetty carried this agitation to the notice of the 
Court of Directors at London. The memorial signed by over twelve 
thousand people was shelved* But the publicity given to the matter 
in the press and the platform curbed the zeal of the missionaries. In 
this fight Lakshminarasu Chetty was helped by George Norton, 
Advocate-general of Madras, and John Bruce Norton, another leading 
lawyer. On the eve of the renewal of the Company’s Charter (1853) 
Mr. Danby Seymour M. P. came to India to personally enquire into the 
grievances of the Indian people. The Madras public man accompanied 
him in his tour through certain districts, and both of them were wit¬ 
nesses to the “tortures” that were inflicted on ryots failing to pay 
their revenue dues timely to the State-landlord. On a motion by Mr. 
Seymour in the British House of Commons (1854), a commission of 
enquiry was set up, and the practice “condemned”. The Madras 
Native Association was founded in 1852, and under Lakshminarasu 
Chetty^s guidance a petition was presented to Parliament detailing the 
grievances of the people. The petition premised by saying ; 

“That the grievances of your petitioners arise principally from the excessive taxa¬ 
tion and the vexations which accompany its collections, and the insufficiency, delays 
and expenses of the Company’s Courts of Law ; that their chief wants are the cons¬ 
truction of roads, bridges and works for the supply of irrigation, and a bettor provi¬ 
sion for the education of the people ; they also desire a reduction of public expendi¬ 
ture, and a form of local government more’ generally conducive to the happiness of the 
subjects and the prosperity of the country”. 

The Madras Native Association sent a representation suggest¬ 
ing the transfer of the government of India to the British Crown. The 
British Indian Association, and also the Bombay Association sent represen¬ 
tations making identical suggestion, and putting forth similar demands. 
In the first annual report of the British Indian Association of Calcutta, 
the Committee of the Association specially drew attention t(? the 
correspondence that they had opened with prominent men of other 
provinces, and noted “the formation at Poona, Madras and Bombay 
successively of Associations of a similar character which, though they 
have elected to carry on operations independently of each other, 
cannot but largely contribute towards the important end of acquainting 
the British public with the state of feeling in India with regard to its 
past and future administration”. Here do we notice the germs of that 
all-India sentiment which took shape nearly thirty years later in the 
Indian National Congress. The heroic and successful fight of the 
Bengal indigo ryots against the indigo planters was keenly watched by 
people in other provinces ; when the Revd. James Long, the friend of 
the royts, was passing through Madras on his way to Britain (1862), 
the citizens honoured him by presenting an address to him, headed by 
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Hafiz Sadrool Islam Khan, BA., M. Venkataryoloo Naidn and V. Raja- 
ratanam Moodelly. The end of the Lytton regime finds Madras pulsat¬ 
ing with a new life—Rangiah Naidu, G. Subramanya Iyer, S. Virarag- 
havachariar, Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar, and Chakravarty Vijayrag- 
havachariar leading public life. The last is still happily with us. His 
solution of the Indian political tangle is the elimination of the British 
Parliament from Indian concerns, the symbol of British connection 
being the King of Britain as he is of the other Dominions. 

A parallel movement of reform and reconstruction was proceeding 
in Bombay and Maharashtra. The first products of British education 
“Young Bombay” as they were called, were forging ahead 
Maharashtra their watch-word of Reform, religious, social, intel¬ 

lectual and political. Naoroji Purdunji popularly known 
as “Naoroji Master^’ to distinguish him from Dadabhai 
Naoroji who was known as “Naoroji Professor’^ and Dr. Bhan Daji—these 
were the leading spirits in starting the Bombay Association (1852) under 
the auspices of which the organization and conduct of “the first 
political rnovemenP^ in the Presidency was set on foot. The East- 
ijofter (Truth-Teller) started in 1831 carried their message to the 
country. Soon after Dadabhai Naoroji transferred his activities to 
London where in 1866 he founded the East India Association “for the 
independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of India generaIIy^^ Many British 
public men, and retired Anglo-Indian officials are found connected with 
it. Young men from India who had increasingly begun to go out of the 
country for education in British universities and in the Inns of Courts 
found in Dadabhai their guide, philosopher and friend in more than one 
sense. At a meeting of the Association (1867) we find the first presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress to be, Mr. W. C, Bonerjee, 
reading a paper on “Representative and Responsible Government for 
India” and the second, third and the sixth presidents of that organi¬ 
zation, Dadabhai Naoroji, Badr ud din Tyabji, and Pherozeshah Mer- 
wanji Mehta taking part in the discussion. In what a minor key 
were the proposals in support of the claims of India pitched, and how 
warily did the young Indian speakers walk, every minute fearful of 
treading on the corns of British conceit or interests ! The class 
reprasented by the names given above accepted the superiority of the 
British values of life, and were sincerely vigorous in their convictions 
and utterances. VYith all their limitations they were the builders of 
the New India as we have it to-day. The class included lawyers and 
dactors, journalists, educ'ationists, the school master “abroad”, and 
government servants. This class professed and possessed a unity of 
feeling greater than anything existent in any other section of the 
Indian people. They were the first to transcend the particularisms 
that divided the country, provincial, caste, and occupational. They 
became “consciously Indian”. And they reacted as Indians to any 
attack on the honour or interests of their country. In the time dealt 
with here they formed only a “microscopic minority” of the more than 
two hundred millions that inhabited India. But they were the leaven 
that leaveneth the whole lump. 

9 
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Mahadev Gobind Ranade, “the prince of graduate8^\ may be accepted 
as a representative of this class. More than one writer, Indian and 

foreign, have said that no Indian in the British period reached the 

height of Ram Mohun Roy^s intellectual perceptions and the breadth of 
his vision, I he imperturbability of his temper, and persistence?in the path 
of duty as God had given him to understand it, except it be Mahadev 
Govinda Ranade and Sir Sayyad Ahmmad. Mahadev Govind Ranade^s 
social and ooliticiil thought and conduct was based on (1) a frank 

recognition of the weaknesses of his country, (2) hearty approval of 

the British connection, (3) recognition of the “inevitable dravvbacks^^ of 
that connection. What they were was indicated by Sir Richard Temple 
who closed a long and distinguished official life in India as governor of 
Bombay : 

“. although political talent, statesmanlike ambition and administrative power 

fail to be fostered under British rule, still there are ample holds for learned research, 
for literary taste, for social reform, for poetic culture, for philosophic meditation —, 
in short, for general culture, both varied and comprehensive’h 

Of particular value in this process of “culture” opened out by 
the new education was the scientific research into many lines of intellect¬ 
ual, social, religious, historical, archeological and aesthetic interest in 
which ancient and mediaeval India expressed itself. In the days of Sir 
William Jones, it was called the “discovery of Sanskrit.” Mahadev 
Govind Ranade and his class appreciated, and availed themselves fully 
of, the opportunities and advantages of this “discovery.” Raja Rajendra 
Lai Mittra, Sir Ram Krishna Bhandarkar are outstanding pioneers in 
this line of development. 

By the time Mahadev Gobind Ranade had entered service under 
the Government in the Judicial Department he had settled down to his 
lifers work also—reform of society and reform of the State. Gaiiesh 
Vashudeo Joshi had founded at Poona the Sarvajanik Sabha (1870). 
But Mahadev Gobind Ranade was the power behind the activities of 
this organisation, for which he enjoyed much “Irish promotion” into 
the outlying districts of the presidency, as he had become “politically 
suspect with the Lytton administration.” As a result of these activities 
Poona carved out a new place for herself as a competitor with 
Bombay in the leadership of all progressive movements. Bombay was 
cosmopolitan, Poona was nationalist. And in this evolution of Pcfona, 
Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar played the dominant part. The “historic” 
role played by him is thus expressed by Narasimha Chintamon Kelkar 
in his biography of Lokamanya Tilak 5 

“If it be contended that Tilak got the torch from Chiplunkar’s hands, it was he, 
without the shadow of a doubt, who kept it burning and shining in his day with a 
brighter flame. If it be said that Tilak borrowed the brick from Chiplunker, it must 
be equally conceded that he left it marble, ind both these pioneers are revered by 
posterity, Chiplunkar as the father of Nationalism in Maharashtra, and Tilak as a 
more illustrious son who spread the patriotic spirit to all quarters of the country’*. 

The London Graphic in an obituary notice of Vishnu Sastri^s 
spoke of him as “one of those pioneers of progress, who, if they 
become numerous enough, will some day make India a self-governing 
community.” 
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People had by this time been recovering from the demoralization 
of the “Sepoy Mutiny”. Quicker methods of communication were 
erasing distances, physical and cultural. The famines 
Sentiment devastated Orissa, Behar and north Bengal, Madras 

and the Deccan had called forth sympathy wide and 
deep from all parts of India. The north-west frontier had 
been sucking mints of Indian money into the erection of a stable and 
scientific frontier. Lord Northbrook had not been many months in the 
country before he had convinced himself of the existence of an “uneasy 
and dissatisfied feeling” in the country. And all over the country 
open and organized expression to this feeling was being given. Keshab 
Chandra Sen by his All-India tours (1864 and 1867), in furtherance of 
his religious and social ideas, had pointed out to the possibility of 
bringing men belonging to different provinces and speaking different 
languages on one common platform. The “unity of India” was a 
topic of constant discussion in the press which could be given concrete 
shape only by starting an all-India association holding its sessions in 
cities in different provinces. In Lord Lytton^s time the order of the 
Secretary of State reducing the age of aspirants to the Indian Civil 
Service from 21 to 19, evoked an all India protest, and Surendra Nath 
Banerjee helped to widen and consolidate the feeling by his tours through 
the provinces, all moved by a “common grievance and the inspiration 
of a common resolve”. In course of this tour in the Punjab Surendra 
Nath drew to public life and public service Sardar Dayal Singh 
Majethia, who by his benefactions made it possible for progressive and 
liberal movements to function in the Province. The Delhi Durbar on 
the occasion of the proclamation of the assumption of the title— 
Empress of India—by Qu( en Victoria brought many representatives 
of educated India to it where they had an opportunity of common 
deliberation. It is on record that Mahadev Gobind Ranade and 
Ganesh Vashudeo Joshi canvassed among their fellow-guests 
the practicability of forming an all-India institution for the discussion 
of all-India problems and the adoption of all-India measures for their 
solution. 


While the educated community were thus feeling their way 
... to rearing up an all-India organisation competent by 
of *ABM*rcvoU* prestige and authority to direct popular grievances 

into open and constitutional channels of expression 
and lawful methods of redress, there appeared evidences 
that the minds of the masses were moving towards outbreaks of 
physical violence. For some reason or other Lord Lytton^s adminis¬ 
tration seemed to have brought matters to a head ; “the state of things 
at the end of Lord Lytton^s ‘reign’ was bordering upon revolution. 
Armed bands were beginning to go about ; having the sympathy of the 
people”, said William Wedderburn who was for a time chief secretary 
to the Government of Bombay. In a pamphlet published by the Bengal 
National League (Maharaja Sir Jatindra Mohun Tagore was the presi¬ 
dent of this organisation) appear words that confirm the statement 
made by Sir William Wedderburn. When “heaven sent us a genius for 
a Viceroy”. 
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“. when matters were almost at their worst, when British supremacy was 

scarcely worth six months’ purchase, that an hitherto unrecognized agency working 

for peace and goodwill among men, first entered the sphere of practical politics. 

when, however, the crisis grew to be really acute, they resolved that more overt 
measures should be resorted to in order, if possible, to avert what to them seemed 
an immediately impending and incalculably disastrous calamity”. 

“Then began they to5preach...the doctrine that expression must be given to the hither¬ 
to repressed and imprisoned national feelings.. and that this expansion could only 

safely take the form of overt constitutional agitation, no matter how noisy, or even 
at first childish, if only it afforded duo vent for those bitter and vindictive feelings”. 

Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act are explained 
by the apprehensions of revolutionary outbreaks. The growing body 
(i educated public men must have sensed the dangers of the situation 
and they felt called upon to throw themselves into the breach to avert 
the calamity of a bloody conflict between an organised government and 
disorganized masses of people. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired civilian, 
had knowledge of the dissatisfaction that had been seething in the mass 
mind of India, and of the desperate measures which a hopeless and 
helpless mass of people were being driven to adopt in Lord Lytton^s 
time. For the good of the British empire in India upheld by the con¬ 
tentment and self-respect of a people, he invited the co-operation of 
educated India in his “Open LetteF^ dated the 1st. March, 1883, to “the 
graduates of the Calcutta Univer-ity”. 

In December of that year the first session of the Indian National 
Conference was held in Calcutta, in the organization of which the 
Indian Association and the Central Mohammedan Association 
of”the* co-operated. It was attended by delegates from almost 

Congress all file provinces. Next year at Adyar (a suburb of Madras) 
the delegates to the Thcosophical Convention, Indian officials 
and non'officials, after the close of their advertized work, conferred among 
themselves at Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Row’s place, and resolved 
to meet in a Indian National Union at Poona in the Christmas week of 
1885. This version is taken from Mrs. BesanPs book—“How India wrought 
for Freedom”. Another version appears in Ambica Charan MazumdaFs 
book—“Indian National involution”. Therein it is stated that Allan 
Octavian Hume followed his “Open Letter” to the graduates of the 
Calcutta University by correspondence and interviews with Indian re¬ 
formers and high officials. He approached Lord Duflerin and put before 
him his concrete proposal of an organization holding annual session* in 
different provincial capitals with the provincial satrap as president. 
Reform of India’s social institutions and the methods of carrying it 
out would form the agenda of these conferences- Lord Dufferin, 
however, suggested instead a responsible political organization 
holding its public sessions “through which the Government might be 
kept informed regarding the best Indian public opinion”, no govern¬ 
ment officer having had anything to do with it in public, and the 
Government observing a sort of “benevolent neutrality” towards it. 
Hume went to Britain to enlist the sympathy and support of liberal- 
minded and progressive men in behalf of this venture. The prelimina¬ 
ries thus settled, the leaders of Poona working under the auspices of 
the Sarvajanik Sabha seriously and enthusiastically took in hand the 
arrangements for the Indian National Congress, for thus has the name 
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been changed in course of a year's discussion. Why was Poona 
preferred to all other cities in the country for the honour of holding 
the first session of the Congress, and not Calcutta the capital of the 
empire where Surendra Nath Banerjee and his fellow-workers had 
anticipated it by two years, not Madras which took the initiative in 
taking a definite step in the matter, and Bombay, the capital of the 
western presidency ? This preference must have been intended as a 
compliment to the virile and watchful public life that had grown up 
round Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, and 
Ganesh Vashudeo Joshi. Almost at the last moment owing to the out¬ 
break of cholera at Poona the venue of the Congress was hastily 
shifted to Bombay where it held its first session on the 28th. December, 
1885, at the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala. 

Thus was the Indian National Congress born, with very modest 
objects : (I) to en ible ail the most earnest labourers in the cause of 
„ . . national progress to become personally known to each 

^ other ; (2) to discuss and decide upon the political opera- 
Workers tions to be undertaken during the ensuing year. In the 
speeches of the early workers in the Congress field loyalty 
to the British connection was reiterated ; “I am patriotic because I 
am loyal ; I am loyal, because I am patriotic"—words like these were 
received with cheers and acclamation : the same speaker lived to write 
in 1906 of the political ideal of India as —• “absolute autonomy free 
from British control"—marking the march of ideas and of events. 
What they are to-day the world knows. ‘‘The more progress people 
made in education and material prosperity the greater would be their 
insight into political matters, and keener their desire for political ad- 
vanceraent^—this was the hope that W. C. Banerjee predicted. To day 
material^ adversity has added a keener edge to the demand for radical 
reform in the country. The Indian National Congress would work 
to mitigate, if not to eradicate, race prejudices, to disarm creed 
antipathies, and to remove provincial jealousies”— this had been Ananda 
Chariu's aspiration for his National organization. That aspiration 
remains unrealized. Perhaps things must grow worse before they can 
get better. 

A panoramic view of Indian life and thought antecedent to 1885 
has been presented above. It showed us a people who were consciously 
Evolution reacting against the pressure of an administrative system 
of Political the assumption and acceptance of racial and 

Thought cultural supremacy ; it showed us a people who were 
consciously repudiating that assumption ; it showed us a 
people the leaders of which had begun to employ “western machinery 
to overthrow western predominance” ; it showed us also that these 
leaders depended for the success of their efforts and the fulfilment of 
their hopes on the righteous instincts of their rulers, on their declara¬ 
tions of policy and their promises ; it showed us that these leaders 
had no faith in the organized public spirit of their own people for 
the assertion of their rights and liberties dependant not on human 
promises but received from on high from their Maker. But these 
leaders lived to see their methods criticized and decried as **poiitical 
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mendicancy^\ and the pioneer of them, Dadabhai Naoroji, jrlad and 
proud that he had lived to see that day. It is curious, however, that 
it was not the politician that first awoke to the unnatural ness of these 
methods and this politics. It was reserved for people who are called 
‘ literary men’^ to recall the politician from the pursuit of futility, the 
futility of expecting a ruling authority to divest itself of power under 
the pressure of “petition, protest and prayer”. Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar 
in Maharashtra through his monthly the *^Nibandh Mala”, and in 
Bengal Bankim Chandra Chatterjee through his Banga-Darshan^^ and 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore through his essays and poems, first drew 
the attention of their countrymen to methods of self-help. And among 
politicians, the first to repudiate the ideology of imperialism was 
Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, This ideology has always sought to cite 
science in its support. The skin of a people, their nasal index and 
the girth of their head-piece, the supporters of imperialism have 
averred, ought to be entered into the assessment of a people^s right 
and eligibility to self-rule. Social usages and disabilities, such as idol 
Worship, child-marriage, interdict on widow re-marriage, illiteracy, 
untouchability, unapproachability and such other crudities stand as so 
many bars to self-rule. And a people whose life was tortured and dis¬ 
figured by such usages, cruel and demoralizing, could never hope to 
attain self-rule. These were the dominant thoughts which ruled the 
life and conduct of the early reformers among our people during the 
British regime. Balwantrao Tilak very early in life, under the impulse 
of a conviction, born natural in him and not by any ratiocinative 
process, refused to accept the logic of any such ideology, or its truth 
and validity. And his conviction flared forth thirty years later in the 
declaration^“Swarai is my birth right’\ Dadabhai Naoroji first brought 
the word '‘Swaraj^^ into currency in modern Indian politics. Since then 
the word has found place in a royal proclamation. 

In the opening years of the present century Bipin Chandra Pal 
in Bengal appeared as the protagonist of the ideas of self-help and self- 
respect in politics. His English weekly — **The N'ew India*^ wa i the 
organ vcice of the development. A social and religious reformer who 
grew under the inspiration of Keshab Chandra Sen and Shiv Nath 
Shastri, he had lost faith in the religious and social institutions of his 
people as a centre and citadel of progress. He combined in himselfc two 
contradictory qualities, a rugged individuality and a sensitiveness to 
developing mental and moral disturbances in the atmosphere around 
himself. ^ The spirit of the reformer kept him at a distance from sym¬ 
pathy with the day to-day strivings of his people for a better life ; his 
psychological insight into the soul of these strivings brought him 
nearer to them, and made him their tribune. He was moved, all inspite 
of his prepossessions, by the triumphant march of Swami Vivekananda 
through the West asserting the hegemony of Indian thought in the 
modern world. A kindred soul to the makers of modern India was 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya whose Catholic Christianity found nothing 
incompatible in loyalty to his country and his country's culture. 
These were the men who moulded the minds of people for the mighty 
transformation that India witnessed in 1905 and the succeeding years, 
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prepared the field in which came Aurobinda Ghosh, who is best 
described in the words of a fellew-worker of his of that period : 

“ . The other leaders of the movement have left their life behind them : 

Aurobinda has his before him. Nationalism is their last love : it is his first passion. 
They are burdened with the cares and responsibilities of large families or complex: 
relations : Aurobinda has a small family and practically no cumulative obligations. 

His only care is for his country—the mother, as he always calls her. 

Nationalism, at the best a concern of the intellect with some, at the lowest a politi¬ 
cal cry and aspirations with others, is with Aurobinda a supreme passion of his soul. 
Few, indeed, have grasped the full force and moaning of the Nationalist ideal ^ 
Aurobinda has done. But of these very few—though their vision may he clear, their 
action is weak....To see the vision of truth and yet not to be possessed by the 
supreme passion for it which burns up all other desires and snaps asunder like 
ashen bands, all other ties and obligations—this is the divine tragedy of 
most finer natures.... But blessed are they for whom this tragic antithesis 
between the ideal and the real has been cancelled; for whom to know the truth is 
to love it; to love the truth is to strive after it, and to strive after the the truth is 
to attain it : in whom there is no disparity, either in time or degree, between the 
idea and its realization : in whom the vision of the ideal, by its own intrinsic 
strength at once attunes every craving of the flesh, every movement of the mind, 

every motion of the heart, and every impulse of the will to itself : . These 

are so to say the chosen of God...Their towering optimism, and the Grace of God, turn 
every evil into good, every opposition to help, every loss into a gain. By the gen¬ 
eral verdict of his countrymen, Aurobinda stands to-day among these favoured sons 
of God”. 

ChittaraDjan Das (Deshabandhu) who successfully defended Aurobin¬ 
da Ghose in the Alipore Bomb case, carried on the 

In M«morium tradition of the cumulative protest of India, first 

registered in Bengal in 1905 the abandon of his 

sacrifice was the urge of a rich nature which knew how to 
live, and how to deny life. It is noteworthy that his two most 
forceful colleagues and disciples—Jatindra Mohun Sen Gupta and 
Birendra Nath Sasmal—should have had the qualities of their leader— 
qualities that enabled them to grasp the joys of life and drink them 
to the lees, the qualities that made it easy for them to ofter these at 
the altar of their motherland. Syam Sundar Chakra varty whose 
nationalism came to him as the natural and instinctive conservatism 
of a people, with his concrete patriotism rooted in the strength and 
the weakness of his people, found his highest self-expression in the 
days of Non-co-operation when his daily, the Servant^ was a pillar of 
the Movement. 

The terrorist movement that had its birth in the turmoil of the 
Bengal anti-partition agitation has created problems that exercise the 
statesmanship of both the rulers and the ruled. The former seek to 
solve it by repression. Mahatmaji^s non-violent Satyagraka offers a 
constructive substitute for violence, individual and national, asserts the 
right and the duty to do and dare, to “die in one’s dharma'\ in the 
fulfilment of the law of one’s own being. 

Subramanya Bharati and Chidambaram Pillai, the former by his songs 
and the latter by his practical Swadeshi gave the first hint of the 
potentialities that have reached fruition to-day in the ebullient life of 
Tamil Nad, guided by the cool intellectuality -of a culture more Indian 
than in any other part of the country. 
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The Andhra movement did not exhaust itself simply by rationalizing 
the plea of linguistic provinces in India. The Andhra Jatiya Kalasala 
of Masulipatam made an effort to direct energies to the higher reaches 
of thought and life. Hanumantha Rao spent himself in building up this 
institution. 

Lala Lajpat Rai in the Runjab, Aswini Kumar Dutta in Bengal were 
the two most outstanding constructive leaders of public life in their 
respective provinces. Things were more difficult for the former for 
reasons, which were some of them social, implicit in the aggressiveness 
of the Arya Saraaj of which Lalaji was one of the first proponents ; 
the other reasons were administrative due to the semi-military regime 
in the province ; its contiguity to the north-west frontier with the menace 
of Russia ever present to the foreign office at Simla is responsible for 
“methods of suppression*^ of which the world had the best demonstra¬ 
tion at Jallianwala Bagh in April, 1919. 

Mukhtar Ahmmad Ansari tested his patriotism in the fire of his com¬ 
munity's disapproval, and proved it before all the world as pure gold. 
Beginning as a Pan Islamist, his faith in the world message of Islam 
did not stand in the way of his fight for the freedom of his 
country. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, one of Nature's noble man, brought to the 
20th century the graces of the I6th. His personality, avoiding lime¬ 
light, was one of the silent forces of Moslem awakening in India. 

Mrs. Annie Besant as president of the Theosophical Society was 
one of the most potent personal influences in our national awakening. 
Her leadership in the Home Rule Movement (1915-*17) was the fulfil¬ 
ment of a great career working for international fellowship, the last 
desperate attempt of a British thought-leader to erect a bridge of 
reconciliation between India and Britain. 

Vithalbhai Patel's demonstration of an Indian politician using the 
resources and limitations of British laws in India to weaken and para¬ 
lyse British administration in the country. 

Babu Mahesh Narayan was one of the unknown makers and builders 
of modern Behar—unknown to the wider public life of India. He be¬ 
longed to the type who narrowed their view, so that their sight might 
be sharpened. Bihar to-day is in the fore-front of India's many fronted 
battle-line. This proud position has been made possible by. the 
life-work of Babu Mahesh Narayan among others. 

Nabin Chandra Bardoloi of Assam and Acharya Gidwani of Sindh 
came to the national movement carried to it by the swell of new life 
that flowed into the creeks and corners of India when the flood-gates 
were opened by Mahatma Gandhi. Their lives, cut short, are a record 
of promises unfulfilled, and an inspiration to their countrymen. 

With ups and downs the movement of Indian thought and activity 
had been progressing towards a fuller realization of the meaning of 
_ human personality, perfecting itself in a life of co-opera- 

IndividuaUty eflTort in the bosom of society. The early reformers 

had drawn their inspiration from European social and 
political experiences. These had laid emphasis on the 
riglitB oi the individual, society and Btate being regarded as existing 
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solely to secure respect for these rights. An interpretation of Euro¬ 
pean history has it that 18th. century British liberty was incarnated in 
a parliament controlling the aristocracy and the monarchy ; the paradox 
resulting therefrom was that the basis of society was not to obey 
those who governed but to disobey them, control them and make 
things difficult for them ; the economists, Adam Smith and Richardo, 
and their propagandists, Cobden and Bright, extended the scope cf 
British liberalism by making the State practically ‘evanescent^ through 
the bold idea of reducing its functions to as little as possible, giving 
the State nothing to do but simply allow individuals to exchange the 
products of their respective labours ; this freedom reached its acme in 
the forties and fifties of the last century. This liberty of person sanc¬ 
tified the institution of private property, thereby securing the ultimate 
good of society and State. In social ethics the enrichment of human 
personality was accepted as the ideal end, the reason for existence 
of society and State. The society and State that did not afford oppor¬ 
tunity for this development deserved to be broken. This philosophy 
had played its part in the evolution of our social and political thought 
and conduct also in the last quarter of the 19th century. Social usages 
that barred this claim—the claim of the human personalily for free 
and unfettered development—came in for condemnation and demanded 
their abolition. As the fight for political freedom widened, and 
grow intense, recruits from newer stratas of society were drawn to it, 
the habits of centuries of a social discipline were disturbed, directing 
a new insight into traditional life. 

The Non-co-operation movement revealed the strength of our social 
polity by the wide-spread response of the mass-mind, and its weakness 
. by quick relapse into listlessness and indiflference. The 

Matf Awaken- Khilafat movement has introduced a complexity into 
Indian life, in so far as it has encouraged the spirit of 
separatism among Indian Moslems ; Moulana Mohammed 
Ali was the leading spirit in the enunciation of this dual patriotism for 
Indian Moslems. And the trials and travails of the last fifteen years have 
not been able to evolve a unity out of this duality. The non-Brahmin 
movement in southern and westeren India was the fore-runner of a 
development which proved that the Hindu methods of social reform 
had failed to satisfy and conciliate normal human feelings—methods 
that "paid homage to spiritual elevation but maintained the rigid distinc¬ 
tions between men and men. In the Maharashtra we find its prota¬ 
gonist in Jotirao Fule (born 1827), the founder of the ''SaUja Sadhak 
Sama] He was a remarkable personality, the pioneer of education 
among non-Brahmins of the lower stratum of society, a prolific writer 
whose books form “the scripture” of the Saraaj. Regarded as an 
anti-Brahmin, his appreciation of the life and labour of Balwantrao 
Tilak was sincere, evidence of which he gave by arranging for security 
for the accused, Balwantrao Tilak and Gopalrao Agarkar, in the 
Sholapur case. His insight into the economic basis of Indian life 
was proved by his erecting at his own expense the statue of a peasant at 
the main gate-way of the Poona Congress (1895). To-day that move¬ 
ment has widened its scope, quickened by the inspiration oi Mahatma 
QandhVa hght for the down-trodden. The adi-Dravida and the Adi- 

10 
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Andhra movements in southern India, the Adi-Hindu and their companion 
activities in other parts of the country, have given rise to parti¬ 
cularistic demands and conceits that stand in the way of evolving a 
coherent and united life in the country. Linguistic provinces are one 
such factor. They are, however, a necessary and healthy growth. And 
in the evolution of this idea Madhusudhan Das, the grand old 
man of iJtkal, was one of the pioners, as rugged an individualist 
as ever lived. Pandit Gopabandhu Das affiliated this provincial 
patrioism to the composite nationalism of India under the 
inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. After centuries of neglect, of 
frustrations, liberal concessions fail to make any appeal to men ; in 
removing conscious causes of grievances, social distinctions and such 
other inequalities, men do not secure peace. Therefore it is that men 
propose that the other cause of grievance rampant to-day, the 
inequalities of wealth, should be removed to secure this peace. This 
uneasiness and unrest has become world-wide. And India finds itself 
to-day fighting on two fronts, one against the inequalities of the British 
rule, the other against the social and economic inequalities of Indian life. 

The classes of educated Indians who had taken the lead in fighting 
the former had been taught to respect individual liberty and private 
property. In the old-world Indian polity individuality in 

versus spiritual was recognised and encouraged, 

State while in social life and economic arrangements it was 

sought to be canalized into co-operative eflbrts, upholding 
a peeviliar balance and harmony. This balance and harmony was main¬ 
tained by the theory of re-incarnatioii of souls in a series of lives, 
beglmiingless and endless, taking shelter in bodies belonging to different 
stratas of society, according to their merits and demerits. These beliefs 
afford no consolation to men to-day. The old oracles are either dumb, 
or their messages arc incomprehensible. The modern oracles are with 
us. Our disciplcship to British theorists still retains its loyalty. The 
news of the harmony that is being worked out in Britain between the 
claims of the individual and tlie needs of State, “recantation’^ as some 
would call it, has reached us. Socialism, rather State Socialism has 
been called a product of the German mind, a product of Bismarckian 
methods of harnessing the services of the needy to the chariot-wheel 
of the State, the State that demands the whole of man, and suffers no 
rival near or about itself. But we in India have not yet been able to fully 
realize the logic of this development or accept its validity. This is the 
psychology of the opposition that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s ideology 
has met with even from his colleagues in the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. The evolution from the idea of State at the service of the 
individual to that of the State suppressing the individual has not taken 

a very long time to come its full circle. As they say in the story 

book, a time came when industrialism, directed and controlled by the 
individual profit-making instinct, brutalized the poor by over-working 
them, and men called upon the State to intercede. Thus did the 

doctrine of laissein^ faire ( let alone ) come to be regulated. To-day it 

finds none to do it reverence. And the State has come to its own, as 
the ruler of men, of their thoughts and activities, 
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In our country there is only the beginning of industrialism. But 
there is poverty. And this poverty seems irremovable except by eli- 
^ minating the instinct for personal and private profit and 

India K^ced, except by dividing the existing wealth of the 

country. Men as sensitive to the sufferings of others 
advise that the need of the houi’ is the production of 
more wealth, and not its division here and now. The tumult and the 
shouting, heard all round the world, arc evidences of a wide-awake 
consciousness that a social and economic adjustment must be worked 
out if civilized life is to be continued. 

Thus does India’s “home polity” find itself merging into world 
polity. In India the polity is more complicated ; she is the battle¬ 
ground of nationalism and socialism. Capture of political power is in 
many parts of the world a fact realized in the life of the people ; they 
are free to bend their energies to the capture of economic power. In our 
country both those developments have forced themselves to public 
view, and demand to be led to their natural culmination. The test for 
India is more difficult, and more penetrating. 

The woman’s cause was man’s, sang the mid-Victorian *poet-laureatc 
of Britain. To-day women have lost faith in that chivalry ; men also 
do not find strength and inspiration in it. As a result, 
women have decided to claim and have a determining voice 
in India making a new thing of the mis-shapen, man-made world. 

Science has placed at our hands mighty instruments for 
making a better world—man has failed to do it. So it was time that 
woman should take a hand in the affair. The women’s movement in 
India, as repre«cnted by the All-India Women’s Conference and the 
innumerable sectional and communal organisations, as a separate 
activity, gives shai)o and form to tliis as])iration on the part of Indian 
women to ])lay their legitimate and riglitful part in building up New 
India. Individual women in India have gone forth as pioneers, and 
have proved the possibility of women taking part in public move¬ 
ments and organizing them. The first Indian name that appears of 
these pioneers, was that of Pandita Ramabai, a Marhatta lady. Mrs. 
Annie Besanl’s many-sided activities must have been an inspiration 
to many women, the products of modern education in India. Educa¬ 
tion had been accepted as the very lever of all p ogress, and in this 
activity women’s contributions have b 'en many and varied, both iu 
quantity and quality. 

To-day all these are found synthesized in the All-India Women’s 
Conference. Its history is an interesting story. As in other parts of 
the world so in India time-forces, to use a hackneyed phrase 
Women’i explanatory of the many developments in social 

Con^Trence havc compelled men to call in women to council, on the 
principle^ perhaps, that two heads are better than one. The 
latest report of the All-India Women’s Conference has it that the 
“original stimulus” of the idea was 

“an appeal made by the Director of Public Tastriiction, Bengal, at a prize-giving 
function of the Betluuio College, Calcutta, in whicii ho called on Indian AYomen to 
'’tell us tvith one voice what they want^ and heep on telling us till they get it.^ Mrs. 
A, L. Huido-koper, an ox-Principal of Bothime College,.made use of this appeal 
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as the basis of two articles which were published in Stri Dharma^ the monthly 
magazine of the Women’s Indian Association.” 

This appeal and the two articles in the Stri Dharnia led Mrs. 
Marfijaret E. Cousin, Secretary of the Wotnen^s Indian Association, 
Adyar (Madras) to address an appeal in the autumn of 1926 to women 
all over the country “to form local committees and hold Constituent 
Conferences in each of the provinces and in certain other clearly 
defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of declaring their 
views on problems of education.’^ In response to this appeal Consti¬ 
tuent Conferences were held in 22 places during the months of September 
to December 1926. And the wide and lively enthusiasm evoked by 
these conferences was solidified in the Ist. session of the All India 
Women's Conference held at Poona on the 5th to 8th January 
1927, with Her Highness Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwad, Maharani of 
Baroda as President. The resolutions passed related to matters educa¬ 
tional only^ except the resolution on earJy-marriage, and another in 
support of Sir Harising Gour's Age-of-consent Bill* This extension 
of interest has widened at every session, till to-day no subject of 
national interest is outside the purview of the Conference, as its “sec¬ 
tions'^ and “sub-committees^’ testify. There are the educational and 
social “sections^^; there are the Sarda Act sub committee, the Indige¬ 
nous Industries Sub-Committee, Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committee, 
and the Sub-Comrnittee on Labour. Women^s education in all its 
stages, social usages that stand in the way of individual and social 
development, and women working in mines, and factories and mills are 
the concern of the appropriate committees which study the problems 
connected therewith and deal with them. 

There have been ten sessions of the Conferences, the last held being 
at Trivandrum, the capital city of Travancore in the last week of 
December 1935. The second session (1928) was held at Delhi, Her 
Highness the Begum mother of Bhopal presiding ; the third (1929) at 
Patna, Her Highness the Dowager Rani of Mandi presiding ; the fourth 
(1930), at Bombay, Mrs. Sarojini JSaidu presiding ; the fifth (1931) at 
Lahore. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi presiding ; the sixth (1932) at 
Madras, Mrs. P. K. Ray presiding ; the seventh (1933) at Lucknow, 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth presiding ; the eighth at Calcutta, Lady 
Abdul Quadir presiding ; the ninth at Karachi, Mrs. Rustomji Furidonji 
presiding. The tenth session was presided over by Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi of Travancore. 

There was an appropriateness in the All-India Women^s Conference 
holding its session in Kerala, of which Travancore forms an important 
unit,—Kerala which is known as “Penmalayam*^—“Women^s 
Travancore^ Malayalam.” The social polity based on the matriarchal 

Conference system makes woman the head and fountain of all 

power and beneficence ; succession is traced through her. 
The tenth session was thus held in the right atmosphere where woman^s 
experience as the head of a State, as the head of family and social life 
could point out to lessons of efiSciency and on equity which ought 
to be the guide and ideal of the woman^s movement in India. These 
the Maharani-President brought out vividly in her address. 
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The All India Womea’s Conference is a non-party and a non¬ 
partisan organization. Fortunately for itself it had not to struggle for 
Political the political recognition of women in India ; that recogni- 

Affiliation tiou had been won by the great war for British women, and 

of the their Indian sisters enjoy the fruits of the labours of the 
Conference Degpards and Pankhursts. The principle that woman has 
of right a place in the making of laws as she has in the making of 
the home has been recognized. Indian women have now to work for 
details some of which they embodied in their Memorandam to the 
Franchise Committee set up in connection with the Hoare scheme of 
constitutional changes for India. The claim of Indian women “to fight 
elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates,^^ as 
also that with regard to ‘'adult suffrage,’^ and for “no reservation of 
seats for women as sneh^^—none of them has ' een accepted by the 
Government. The “communal decision’’ of the “National Government” 
of Britain has disappointed these “clear’' demands of Indian women. 


The activities of the Conference are coming into contact with 
centres of Indian life hitherto neglected by educated women. Dirt, 
The Future disease and ignorance smother healthy growth in India ; 

when educated women come face to face with them, their 


removal will become possible and the “life beautiful” will emerge out of 
them. Then will Indian women contribute “their due share in the task of 


Natiori'building” as they do to-day in building and keeping up homes. 


Wc have tried to trace India’s evolution in course of a hundred 
years of British rule. The immediate past, the last fifteen years, has 
. witnessed an upheaval, the ‘diigh audacity” of which has 

IrwfiTpact eye-opener to both the rulers and the ruled. 

A After T’he period which is covered by the present volume of 
the “Annual Register” is marked by calm after a storm— 
the storm that blowed on the wake of the two Civil Disobedience 
Movements. The first stirted under Mahatma Gandhi’s personal 
direction ; after his incarceration the momentum received from him 
carried it through to almost the end of 1930 ; during the latter months 
the driving force was imparted by Pandit Matilal Nehru, one of the 
patricians of an earlier generation with its faith in British generosity 
and statesmanship intact through many disappointments. To Matilalji 
the l^njab under Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a revelation. Since then 
the old man knew no respite from fight, and he died fighting. His 
contemporary, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, stands as a rock, the 
symbol of India’s eternal quest of freedom and of peace. The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact secured a temporary truce ; it was valuable as an 
indication of the true path to reconciliation between the rulers and the 
ruled, not for any immediate and tangible gain. 

What this path is has been sketched by J. Coatman in his book 
—“Years of Destiny” .• 

“As long as the Indian fools that they are being treated not only fairly, but as 
equals, they are not a difficult people to aeal with, and Lord Irwin’s unprecedented 
action had given the Indian people the strongest possible assurance that he, at any 
rate, was not going to allow any false notion of prestige to stand in the way of his 
dealing with any of thoir leaders on terms which they could accept without any possible 
feelings of resentment” 
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Lord Willingdon succeeded to the Irwin method. He spoke of his 
ambition to go down to history “as the first constitutional Governor-general^^ 
in India. But fate decreed otherwise. He was not, to quote the words 
of an American author, perhaps temperamentally, perhaps forced by 
imperial policy, “one to adopt the Conference method in the manner 
of his predecessor”. Therefore do we find him rejecting Mahatma 
Gandhi^s offer as carried in his wire of 29th. December 1931—“whether 
you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the 
course I am to pursue in advising the Congress”. The historian of 
India need not go further than the American writer in his judgment 
on Lord Willingdon^s regime. 


His Excellency Lord Linlithgow does not come to the country as a 
stranger”. He came to India as Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission, and got to know something of the 
Linlithgow ' real life” of the people. His interest in agricultural 
life and progress in his own country finds outlets 
and opportunities for wider service to the 

teeming agricultural population in India. His meeting a batch of 
Deccani agriculturists on landing in Bombay as Governor-General 
is significant of developments in rural life. In his first speech broad¬ 
casted to all ]iarts of India and addressed to all classes ho exhorts the 
“Civil Service” to “know jmur villages”, and offers a new interpreta¬ 
tion of their duties in eloquent words—“For you in your own genera¬ 
tion it remains abundantly true that the tent is mighter than the pen”. 
Thooo words of Lord Linlithgow convey to us hints of a now 
policy which he desires to pursue in India. Whether this policy is 
inspired by personal inclination or by the necessities of a State where 
agriculturists form the majority of the population, it is not necessary 
to enquire now. In the long role of British administrators in India 
one other name only emerges who was sincerely interested in agricul¬ 
tural life and progress ; it is Lord Mayo's. During his tenure of 
office the Department of Commerce and Agriculture was inaugurated. 
The State in India was the biggest landlord, a “great forest proprietor,” 
and a great mineral proprietor”. The exploitation of these riches was 
part of the duty of the -administration co operatively with British en¬ 
terprise. Lord Mayo was the first to realise the importance, financial 
and political, of this dual function. His insight into India's agricultur¬ 
al condition, and methods of its improvement, is acutely expressed in 
his notes ; 


“I do not know what is precisely meant by ^amoiiiac manure’. If it means 
guano, super-phosphate or any artificial product of the kind, we might as well ask 
the people of India to manure their ground with champagne”. 

Again, in another note, he writes : 

“In connection with agriculture we must bo careful of two things. First, wo 
must not ostentatiously tell native husbandmen to do things which they have been 
doing for centuries. Second, wo must not tell them to do things which they can’t do, 
and have no means of doing. In either case, they will laugh at us, and they will 
learn to disregard really useful advance when it is given”. 

We do not know if these warnings of Lord Mayors were called 
forth by “experts” or enthusiasts in his time in India. The same 
warnings have need of repetition by Lord Linlithgow to the “experts” 
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Rural 

Indebtednesf 


and enthusiasts who have been crowding into India at the invitation of 
the Government. 

“The cultivator tilling his fields remains as ever the backbone of 
this country and the foundation of her prosperity"\ said Lord Linlithgow 
in reply to the address of the Bombay Corporation. 
The peasantry of India on whose shoulders rest the 
huge fabric of a modern government are, however, un¬ 
equal to maintaining this burden. Long ago Lord Cromer 
(he was then Evelyn Baring) recognized that India could support at 
best a cheap despotism. And British rule, however benevolent, is a 
very costly despotism, or bureaucracy if one must have it so. Over 
and above this, a debt of Rs. 1,800 crores is crushing all hope and all 
initiative out of him whose “life is a long-drawn question between a 
crop and a crop”. And the government of Lord Linlithgow must look 
on helpless faced by a poverty as wide as this, and a distress which 
centuries have taught the trick of remaining mute and silent. Other 
countries may do brave things for the relief of unemployment ; we in 
India have nothing better than the vaguest of idea of unemployment 
figures in the country. The government cannot show any better know¬ 
ledge in the matter. Rural decay is a fact and continues to be s \ for 
men flee from decay. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
which hopes to successfully battle with this decay by reviving rural 
industries, by its “planned campaign for the uplift of the ryot,” will 
need the goodwill and the co-operation of all. The conditions of 
successfully enlisting that good-will and co-operation have yet to be 
fulfilled. Debt Redemption and Conciliation Acts can touch but the 
fringe of the problem. Rural credit has been shaken by these Acts, and 
Land Mortgage Banks under State-control will take decades to take shape 
and be able to meet even a moiety of the whole demand for agricultural 
short'timc credit. Co-operative banks play a very insignificant part in 
oflering facilities to the peasantry in need of cash. The Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committce^s majority report present certain figures 
which are revealing in this connection. In Bombay the financial require¬ 
ment of the agricultural population was Rs. 32 crores 50 lakhs ; the co¬ 
operative organisations supplied about Rs. 2 crores 20 lakhs. In Bengal 
the short and medium term need was for Rs. 96 crores, as against Rs. 
4 crores supplied. In Madras no provincial estimate was forthcoming ; 
in its*absence the estimate of the Tanjore district helped to arrive at 
an idea *> the cost of one crop of paddy in the wet delta area was Rs. 
3 crores 50 lakhs ; the co-operative societies supplied Rs- 17 lakhs 50 
thousand. In face of these needs, and the widening responsibilities that 
provincial governments are preparing themselves to assume, the contro¬ 
versies over the Niemeyer report and the heart-burning and provincial 
jealousies developed, appear how unreal and how petty I 

Economists, administrative or theoretical, have been trying to stir 
up public opinion to the danger of over population in the country. 

They assert that by 1941, the population will number 
laUoir^U^m- crores which the present national income will be 
ployment unable to maintaim The pessimist among them say that 
the problem of “relieving the growing pressure on the 
soil is insoluble^' and that the fullest industrial development cannot hope 
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to absorb more than 30 lakhs of workers, that is making provision 
for the maintenance of one croro and a half of men, women and 
children. In 1921 an estimate showed that there were about 5 crores 
agriculturists who have been forced out of their lands. How few of 
these have found employment ? A question which none can give a 
satisfactory reply to. Indian Society has never cared to consciously 
trouble its head over this problem, depending on nature and nature^s 
God to establish a satisfactory relation and proportion between feeding 
mouths and provision for food. To such a society these warnings and 
exhortations-'What are they but “bourgeoise^^ economics, inspired by 
communal considerations I When the political future of the country is 
to bo ruled by communal votes, every community must strive to return 
an increasing number at each successive census‘ to the confusion of all 
economists. Communal cries will fill hungry mouths. How docs his 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow 'propose to cure this madness? In a letter 
of his addressed to the heads of provincial governments appear the 

words : “. there is no point in trying to improve the breed of 

cattle if the fodder is not there for their nourishment'. The same 
question with the substitution of the word “men^^ for “cattle”, is writ 
large over India, waiting for a reply. 


Lord Linlithgow has succeeded to a political stale-mate in the 

country. The Indian National Congress may cease from tr lubling, and 

may be at rest from weariness. But the dissatisfaction 
Politick Congress voices, has it ceased or has it sought 

9 Reply to this question must be the quest of his 
Excellency, What the Government of India Act of 1935 
was intended to secure for British interests Lord Linlithgow knows , 
for it is partly his handi-work. What it secures to India we can 

imagine. The British Parliament is anxious to endow Indians with 

“real responsibility for Indian social conditions”. Social conditions 
to-day are incapable of divorce from economic and political factors. 
These economic and political factors have not been made amenable to 
Indian initiative and Indian control. How Lord Linlithgow proposes 
to shape these within the frame-work of the Government of India Act 
only the future can show. It would be unjust to anticipate develop¬ 
ments and pass judgment thereon. Lord Linlithgow also is not free ; 
he must fit himself into the system which has passed through many 
transformations. But the spirit of domination that has infornfed its 
activities in connection with the “dependent” parts of the empire 
remains, retaining its old-time vigour. This is the meaning of the 
“safeguards” which Lord Linlithgow must defend in the interests of 
Britain. Bearing in mind even all this, there will be few Indians who 
cannot respond to his appeal to remember him in their prayers. 
(Specially contributed by Sj\ Suresh Chandra Deb.) 




King George the V*s Reign 

Ea.rly Lifb 

His Most Excellent Majesty George V, King of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond tho Seas and Emperor of India was the only surviving son 
of King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. He was born at Marlborough House, 
London on June 3, l8G5, and when four years old ho and his elder brother, Prince 
Albert Victor, who was two years his senior, were placed under tho tutorship of tho 
Rev. John Neale Dalton, the curate of Sandringham. 

In the year 1877, Prince George was sent with his elder brother the late Duke of 
Clarence to the Britannia^ there to bo trained for a naval career. Tho brothers wore 
as dissimilar in appearance as in temperament—the elder fragile of frame, thoughtful 
and pensive ; the younger (Prince George) though not very robust physically, full 
of vigour, high-spirited with an under-current of mischievous humour. They wore 

E laced in tho tutorial charge of Mr. Lawless, and except for the fact that they were 
erthed in separate cabin, shared the ordinary life and routine of the ship. It was 
not an easy routine by any means, for the lads were on deck at half-past six, and 
had to use their muscles as well as brains. They were taught the humbler arts of 
seamanship—the mauagement of sailing boats, sail-making, rope-splicing and other 
duties essential for a naval career. The two Princes remained on tho Britannia for 
about two years, and during the whole of the time tho vessel was stationary in tho 
River Dart. 

Their course on the Britannia completed, tho two Princes were sent to H. M. S. 
Bacchante to learn their business in great waters and see the wonders of the world, 
especially those of tho British Empire. Prince George was then just over fourteen, 
and was a lively dashing lad with a refnitation among his comrades for dash and 
masterfulness. They went first to the West Indies, crossed back to the island off 
West Africa, rounded the Cape, wont south to Australia, and thence to Fiji, Yokahama 
Hongkong and Singapore, returning home via tho Suez Canal, with an excursion 
ashore into the Holy Land. Thus by the time he was sixteen Prince George had seen 
far more of the world and its divers races than had ever any Prince of the West or 
the East. 

Prince George took to the life with a zest that was to make him one of tho best 
naval officers of his time, and he was an excellent mathematician, with the makings 
of a senior wrangler. 

At the close of this tour in 1832 the brothers separated. Prince George, who 
remained in tho naval service was appointed to H. M. S. Canada^ commanded by 
Captain Durrant, on tho North American and West Indian Station, and was promoted 
sub-lieutenant. On his return home ho passed through the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich and the gunnery and torpedo schools, being promoted lieutenant in 1885. 

A year later he was appointed to H. M. 8. Thunderer of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, and was subsequently transferred to H. M. 8. Dreadnought and H. M. S. 
Alexandra. In 1889 ho joined the flagship of tho Channel Squadron, H. M. S. 
Northumberland and in that year was in command of torpedo boat No. 79 for the 
naval manoeuvers. In 1890 he was put,in command of the gunboat H. M. S. Thrush 
for service on the North American and West Indian Station. After his promotion as 
Commander in 1891 he commissioned H. M. 8. Melampus., the command of which ho 
relinquished on the death of his brother, Albert Victor, the Duke of Clarence, in 
January 1892, since his duties as eventual heir to the Crown precluded from devot¬ 
ing himself exclusively to the Navy. He was promoted Captain in 189J, Rear- 
Aamiral in 1901, and Vice-Admiral in 19(B. 

The Prince obtained his promotion to the Thrush by a fine bit of semanship 
during the naval manoeuvres of 1899, when he was in charge of one of the torpedo 
boats and in a driving gale off the Irish coast succeeded in rescuing a disabled 
consort. 

In November, after a visit to Ireland, ho was stricken by an attack of enteric 
fever. The Princess of Wales was in Russia at the time, and the Prince took upon 
himself the superintendence of his son’s nursing, and hardly left his bedside till the 
Princess arrived. Happily Prince George recovered, but ho had hardly done so when 
a terrible blow fell on the happy family at Sandringham. Tho Duke of Clarence 
11 
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(Prince Eddy) caught a chill early in January, which quickly took a serious turn, 
and he passed away on January 14. 

This sad event placed Prince George in direct succession to the throne, and he 
assumed his new responsibilities with a seriousness for which he was hardly credited 
during his breezy sailor days. It also meant giving up his active career in the 
Navy, which was a great disappointment to him, for although he occasionally got to 
sea again, it was only at irregular intervals. 

After his brother’s death Prince George was created Duke of York, and his 
marriage became a question of great importance and interest, not only to the Royal 
Family, but to the nation at large. 

There was a universal feeling of satisfaction when it was announced that he was 
engaged to an English Princess, the only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck. 
Of all the ladies of the Royal bumdy there was none more popular and beloved than 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Duchess of Teck. Her good nature, sympathy, and un¬ 
tiring work in the cause of charity endeared her to all classes. Her daughter, Prin¬ 
cess Victoria Mary—Princess “May”, as she was then called—brought up in the sim¬ 
ple home life of Wliite Lodge, Richmond, entered society with a strong claim on the 
affections of i)ublic as her mother’s daughter, and made the claim good by her own 
personal charm and attractiveness. It is not surprising therefore, that the wedding 
caused intense pleasure aud enthusiasm. It was celebrated at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James, on July 6, ]89;l, in the presence of Queen Victoria. Ten princesses, all grand¬ 
daughters of the queen, attended the bride as bridesmaids. After the wedding * the 
Duke and Duchess of York took up their residence at York Cottage, Sandringham, and 
at York House, St. James’s. 

Later in the year, they made some thing like a royal “progress” to Edinburgh and 
York, and on their return commenced that busy public life as representative of the 
Crown, which fitted them so admirably for the exalted position they were destined 
to occupy in the future. Every year was a continual round of laying foundation- 
stones, opening buildings, and attending public functions in London and the large 
manufacturing towns of England, varied by visits to Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

Meanwhile a new generation was growing up at York Cottage. On June 1894, 

Prince Edward was born at White Lodge. Prince Albert, now Duke of York, was 

born on December 14, 1895, and Princess Mary came to grace the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 1897. But a great grief came upon the family before the end of the 
Jubilee year, when the lluchess of Teck died at White Lodge on October 27. In 1900 
a third son Prince Henry, was born to the Duke and Duchess of York. 

For some time before the death of Queen Victoria the idea of the Duke of York 
making a tour of the British Colonies had been under consideration and in the year 
1900 the plan took definite form. The loyal rally of the colonies to the help of the 
mother country in her hour of need in South Africa seemed to demand some recog¬ 
nition from the Sovereign, and the opening of the first Parliament of the Australian 

Commonwealth was a fitting opportunity for the Duke of York to visit Australia. All 

the arrangements had already been made when Queen Victoria passed away in 
January 1901, but as it was by her express desire that the Duke of York was under¬ 
taking the tour, it was not abandoned. On March 16, escorted by two cruisers, the 
Duke aud Duchess of Cornwall and York set sail in the Orient liner Ophir comman¬ 
ded by a crew of the Royal Navy. At Gibraltar, Their Royal Highnesses were 
welcomed by Sir George White, and at Malta by Sir John Fisher. In Ceylon they 
were shown the sacred tooth of Budha, and the Duke was able to perform an act of 
of clemency by securing the return of the exiled Arabi to his native land of Egypt. 
At Singapore the Duke received the Malay Sultans and the Duchess received tneir 
wives. On coming to the equator the Duke, although he had crossed the line before, 
good-humouredly submitted to the attentions oi King Neptune, and took his “saving’’ 
and his ducking with a smile, pour enrourager lea autrea. 

The real business of the tour began at Melbourne. On May 9, in the great 
Exhibition building the Duke opened the first Parliament of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth and the Union Jack was run up over eve^ school in Australia, From 
Melbourne the Royal party proceeded to Ballarat, Sydney, and Brisbane. They 
inspected the mines, visited the stockmen in the up-country stations, and in Queens¬ 
land witnessed a boomerang-throwing performance by the aborigines. At all the 
laige towns, both in Australia and New Zealand, the chief feature of their welcome 
was the parade of the school children and cadets. How many of these sturdy 
school boys were to give their lives for the King and Empire fifteen years later in 
Gallipoli, France and Palestine I 
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The Duke had many reminders of his Bacchante visit, such as the trees he and 
his brother planted at Melbourne ; but perhaps the one which appealed most to his 
sporting instincts was the quail shooting, reminiscent of the policeman’s “quail call.” 

From Australia the Ophir steamed to New Zealand, and on June 4 arrived at 
Auckland, where the Duke and Duchess were welcomed by Mr. Seddon, the premier. 
Perhaps the most interesting event in New Zealand was the visit to the native settle¬ 
ment when the Maori chief returned to the Duke all the presents they had received 
from Queen Victoria, to show how carefully they have kept them. Of course ho gave 
them back again. Then followed a groat demonstration of native songs and dances, 
which Their Royal Highnesses witnessed wearing the kiwi mats or niantles which 
had been presented to them. 

From Now Zealand the Ophir returned to Tasmania and Adelaide, and a cross¬ 
country railway journey was made to Perth and the mining district of Coolgarde. 

The voyage was continued via Mauritius to South Africa, where Natal and Cape¬ 
town were visited, and then across the Atlantic to Canada. Great receptions await¬ 
ed them at Quebec, Ottawa and Montreal, and at these Canadian cities, as in Australia 
and Now Zealand, war medals were presented to the troops who had fought in South 
Africa, and now and then a Victoria Cross was pinned on a proud and gallant breast. After 
a day spent in shooting the rapids with the “lumberman” came the long railway jour¬ 
ney to Winnipeg, and a visit to the Red Indian chief near Calgary, then across the 
Rocky Mountains (the Duke riding on the “cow-catcher” of the engine), to British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island. The return journey gave the Royal party a change 
of seeing Toronto and the Falls of Niagara. 

On October 31, the Ophir left Halifax for homo, and soon after arrival—on King 
Edward’s birthday, November 9—the Duke of Cornwall and York was created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester. 

A banquet was given at Guildhall on December 5 to welcome Their Royal High¬ 
nesses at home. In the course of his speech the Prince startled the assembly with 
that famous phrase “Wake up, England !” which next day was on everybody’s lips. 

As Duke of Cornwall, the heir to the throne had already done a great work in 
strengthening the bonds of union between the British Colonies and the motherland, 
and had widely increased his personal knowledge of that great Empire over which 
he was destined to rule. A.s Prince of Wales "he began a career of usefulness at 
home as the right-hand man of the King. His position differed somewhat 
from that of his father during the long reign of Queen Victoria. There was not now a 
monarch living in semi-retirement at Balmoral and Osborne, hut a real live King and 
Queen holding a brilliant court at Buckingham Palace and Windsor. But there was 
no rivalry of opposition between the King and the Prince. The latter had his own 
private circle of friends, chiefly his old companions in the Navy, but he and the Prin¬ 
cess liked to bo with the King and Queen when their engagements permitted, and 
were frequently to be seen at Sandringham and Windsor, and in the Highlands. 

To the Fleet also the King paid several visits, and though here he did not find the 
excitement and the same sense of nearness to the actual conflict, his old associations 
with the Navy and his intimate knowledge of the life of the Senior Service invested 
these visits with special interest for him. Moreorer, though for long periods the 
perilous and unpretentious service of the Navy was receiving little attention from the 
general public, the King followed all its doings with close attention and an under¬ 
standing eye. The sea Lords who had audience of the King had always to take great 
care that they were well-informed. 

In every activity in which the Queen could collaborate with the King, Her Majesty 
was his indefatigable supporter. But there were some feminine movements, like 
Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Crops and the Needle-work Guild which were parti¬ 
cularly the Queen’s care. Her interest in such movements was so real that she contrived 
to make their leaders feel that they were personally answerable to their Queen for the 
efficient discharge of their duties, and that achievement had a remarkable influence on 
the organisations to which she lent her name or patronage. 

At about three o’clock on the morning of 7th May, 1910, the Admiralty yacht 
^Enchantress^'^ making for Plymouth from the coast of Spain, received a wireless 
message of such a nature that it was taken at once to the cabin in which the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, was sleeping. It was a message which fully justified the 
urgency with which it was transmitted. 

“I am deeply grieved,” it ran, “to inform you that my beloved father, the King, 
passed away peacefully to-night. 

George 
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After receiving such news it was impossible for the Prime Minister to resume 
his rest. Be dressed and went up on the deck to reflect upon the meaning of these 
tidings, which bad fallen upon him with shocking suddenness. Such an event had 
been so little anticipated that, bareJy a week »ago, Mr. Asquith had set out with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Reginald McKenna) for a visit to Gibraltar. The 
first intimation that the King’s health was anything but normal had been received 
the previous day. For a first bulletin it was distinctly alarming, for it was described 
the King’s ccndition as “most critical.’’ At once the yacht had been turned about, 
and it was making for England with all speed when the fateful news was received. 

On his meditations under the stars as the ship cut its way through calm waters, 
the Prime Minister recorded later: “I felt bewildered, and indeed stunned. At a 
most anxious moment in the fortunes of the State we had lost, without warning or 
preparation, the Sovereign whose ripe experience, trained sagacity, equitable judgment 
and unvar^ying consideration countea for so much...His successors, with all his fine 
and engaging qualities, was without political experience. We were nearing a crisis 
without example in our constitutional history.” 

Asquith, never a man to use the language of sensation, did not exaggerate the 
gravity of the political situation in which King George came to the throne. 

It was, as Asquith said, “a cri.sis without example.” At no time had the House 
of Lords rejected the Budget and thus challenged the right of the Commons to con¬ 
trol the finances of the country. 


Challenge to Lords 

The Lords had previously rejected some measures put forward by the Liberal 
Government, and Liberals had begun to feel that the right of the Lords to thwart 
the elected Government of the day should bo challenged in decisive fashion. Because 
the Peers had always looked upon the Budget as something exempt from their veto, 
the Government chose the Budget as the measure that would ]»rovide the test case. 
They planned it to goad the Peers, and it succeeded. Once the Lords began to talk o' 
rejecting it, the only anxiety of the Liberals _ was lest the Peers should change their 
minds and thus deprive the Ministry of an issue upon which they could dissolve 
Parliament and ask the country as to whether this veto of the Peers was consistent 
with a system of democratic government. 

There were wise Conservatives who saw the peril in which the Lords were placing 
themselves. Better swallow the Budget now than be obliged later to wash wdth a cup of 
hemlock. To invite an election, they argued, would be to give a new lease of life 
to a Government whose popularity was already suffering after four years of office. 
But the Lords did not heed these advisers. They rejected the Piudget. Parliament 
was dissolved and, in January J9l0, the Liberals came back to office • but dependent 
for their majority upon the Irish Nationalists wdio did not care for the Budget and were 
interested only in self-government for Ireland. Still the Liberals maintained that 
they had secured a mandate to abolish the veto of the House of Lords. 

After that, of course, the lords let the Budget pass. But worse was to come, so 
far as they w^ere concerned. They would be laced by a Bill which would limit 
very drastically their power over all future legislation. In other words, as an 
effective Chamber, they would be invited to commit suicide. 

And suppose they refused ? • 

That was where King Edward was drawn into this very dangerous situtation. He 
would be advised by his Ministers to create a sufficient number of new peers (about 
3(X)) to overwhelm the conservative majority in the Lords and thus ensure the 
passage of the measure. 

Before the January election the possibility of his receiving that advice was con¬ 
sidered by King Edward, but he cherished the hope that if the Liberals were 
returned, the House of Lords would not allow the situation to drift to a deadlock 
that could be solved only by such a fantastic procedure. But should the worst 
come to the worst he would not take the decisive step unless another election were 
held in which the terms of the Bill for reforming the Lords was before the country. 

The Liberals having come back, and the Lords having passed the Finance Bill, the 
question of curbing the power of the Peers became the next issue. At this stage 
in the development of the crisis King Edward died. 

What would be the attitude towards this grave problem of the new Monarch who, 
‘‘with all his fine and engaging qualities was witnout political experience.” Much 
hung upon his personal view and handling of the situation, because there was no 
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categorical pledge from King Edward that could be considered binding upon his 
successor. 

The accession of King George improved the atmosphere somewhat. Everyone 
concerned in the controversy showed a sportsmanlike sympathy with him in the 
inheritance of this thorny problem. In such an atmosphere it was possible, with 
the King’s active encouragement, to bring the parties into conference on the subject 
with a view to an agreed solution. 

For part of the summer, and again after the vacation, on into the late 
autumn, representatives of the parties laboured in secret to find a way out of the 
impasse, but in November Asquith was obliged to report to the King that agree¬ 
ment was impossible. The crisis, after subsiding, had attained another peak. The 
King was informed that his Ministers were not willing to continue under the old 
conditions of veto, nor could they advise him to dissolve rarliament uiuess they had 
the “reasonable assurance” of the King that, if necessary, he would use his powers 
of peor-making to swamp the resistance of the House of Lords. 

It was an unhappy situation for the new Kovereigu, but observed Asquith, ‘‘I 
have never seen the King to better advantage.” What impressed the Prime Minister 
was the way in which the King listened to reasoned argument, recognised that for 
neither his Ministers nor himself was there any course but the one advised. At the 
King’s wish, the new Parliament Bill was put before the House of Lords before the 
dissolution, and in December the country was in the throes of a general election 
for the second time in that eventful year. 

In thoorv, the plan was simple. If the Liberals were returned, it would mean 
that the Bill for refor ming the Lords Iiad been considered and approved by the 
country ; and, after that, surely the Lords would submit without compelling the 
King to make Peers by the hundred. If the Conservatives came back, then the 
Bill had been killed by the people ; and no peer-making would bo necessary. 

What happened was that the parties returned in the same numbers as previously. 
The election did not show tliat swing of opinion in one way or the other which 
W’ould liave made for peace. So the wrangle continued with even greater asperity. 

Worst of all, the King’s name was bandied about the yiolitical arena. A lesser 
man might have been tempted to intervene personally, to breathe the spirit of com¬ 
promise and endeavour to find a formula of agreement. It seemed the natural thing 
for the King to do. But it would have beeen coustitutionally improper. 

There were many, very many, outside the ranks of the Government who w’ould 
have liked audience of the King with a view to advising him. But the King has 
only one set of political advisers—the Government Not until he had ascertained 
that there would bo no objection from the Prime Minister did His Majesty receive 
even Lord Lausdqvvne, the Leader of the Conservatives in the House of Lords, and 
then only to obtain a first-hand report of the views of the dissentient Peers and not 
to hear advice. 

The Lords fought to the last. So probable did it seem that the King would have 
to act, that Asquith drew up a list of those who would provide the reinforcements 
for the Upper house. Nevertheless, to the cry of, “Shall we perish in the dark by 
our own hands, or in the light, kindled by our enemies ?” the Peers gave way, and, 
in the words of one comraoniator, disappointed three hundred commoners who were 
“trending on the brink of ennoblement.” 

years later when the solution of another vexatious problem had been reached, 
the King wrote to his Prime Minister, “You and I have passed through some stre¬ 
nuous and critical times, and once again, thank God, we have “weathered the storm.” 
The political upheaval of 1910-11 was the first of those crises ; and, for the ICing, 
have been the most difficult, not only because he was new to his respon¬ 
sibilities, but also because the stress of it fell where human nature is weakest. The 
situation called not so much for action, but for infinite patience and restraint. The 
natural instinct of a man called to an exhalted office is to exercise his powers. In this 
the King was required, right at the outset of his reign, to show an unfailing aware¬ 
ness of the limitations of his authority, to tread very closely to the boundary of 
his powers without over setting a foot over the line. And that he did with supreme 
success. 

Later, the King’s relationship towards his Ministers was different in one import¬ 
ant respect from what it was in those earlier times. Then he was a new Sovereign 
surrounded by Ministers who had long experience of statesmanship. Afterwards he 
had the experience of a quarter of a century at his command. Because of the King’s 
aloofness from party interests people did not think readily of the unique store of 
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knowledge, of measures and of men, which informed his mind when he dealt with 
affairs of State. 

The conception of a Prime Minister who had been continuously in office for twenty- 
five years afforded an estimate of the accumulated experience which was at the King’s 
disposal. During the period a succession of statesmen of differing schools of thought, 
each an expert in political matters, discussed with the King—intimately, privately and 
without reservation—the problems of the country. Overseas statesmen whose names would 
make a formidable catalogue had similar talks with the King, while foreign Sovereigns, 
statesmen and envoys laid before him their view of the problems of the work at largo. 
Having no sectional interests to serve, no last ditch of party pride or policy to defend, 
His Majesty had a freedom of mind which many of his political visitors envied and 
respected. His influence at times when party passions ran high was of unestimable 
value to the country and the empire. 

Time and again statesmen testified to the King’s conscientious study of all the 
matters submitted to him, and to his remarkable grasp of the essentials of every piece 
of business which they were required to discuss with him. The late Lord Brentford 
(Sir William Joynson-Hicks} had a lawyer’s mind quick to appreciate whether the 

S erson with whom he was conferring had mastered his case. It was he who said 
lat the Minister who went to the Palace with his case inadequately prepared would 
soon find himself in a dilemma. 

Lord Beutford revealed, also, that inspite of the mass of papers which the King 
had to read. His Majesty lost no time in dealing with them. At a morning audience, 
the King discussed a certain matter with liis Home Secretary. “Sir,” said “Jix,” in 
surprise, “I sent the paper on that matter to the Cabinet only yesterday aftornoon.” 
“Quite true,” replied the King, “but I read it yesterday evening.’’ 

That an audience of the King was a strictly business-like proceeding was obvious 
from the news of the King’s daily round. The time of His Majesty and of the statesmen 
concerned was too valuable to be spent in dealing with subjects which could bo dis¬ 
posed of by action between their respective secretaries. 

Eve of Great War 

At times of crisis the King adopted his routine to meet the exigencies of the 
situation. On the eve of the War he came from his bed in the small hours of the 
morning and, clad in a dressing gown, had a consultation with the Prime Minister 
and Lord Tyrrell (then Private Secretary to Sir Edward Grey) about an eleventh-hour 
telegram to Russia that might turn the scales in favour of peace. 

Every considerate person recognized that the lives of the King and Queen would 
become intolerable were visitors to retail details of their private conversations. If their 
Majesties had always to be on their guard, always thinking of the possibility of pub¬ 
lication before they uttered a word, there would have heen au end to that natural 
conversation with visitors which made it possible for the King and Queen to keep 
themselves informed of all that was going on in the workaday lifo of the country. 
But a trickle of anecdotes inevitably escaped, and of these none was more characteris¬ 
tic of the King than the story told of the first visit to the Palaco of a newly appointed 
Overseas Governor (now dead) who was to receive a knighthood. He was a Labour 
man of humble beginnings who had been a worker in the furniture trade, of which 
fact the King was aware. The visitor had regarded the visit with trepidatioi., and 
when the investing ceremony was over he found himself tongue-tied with nervous¬ 
ness and emotion. Whereupon, said the report, the King took his arm in the most 
friendly fashion, and led him to a more intimate room with the remark : “Come along 
Sir James, Jet us talk of cabinet-making—-not my sort, but your’s.” And they did. 

“Alone on the terrible height !” exclaimed Tennyson, after a conversation with 
Queen A^ictoria. King George occupied that same terrible height, and he sustained the 
spectacular duties and individual responsibilities of that eminence with simple dignity 
and admirable correctness. But ho know the way down, and the actions that won for 
him the warm affection of a race which does not give its affection readily, was achieved 
on that plane where one touch of nature and human understanding make the whole 
world kin. 


Visit to India 

King George has unique distinction among British sovereigns of having visited 
India twice—once as Prince of Wales in 1905-06 —when he laid the foundation stone 
of the Victoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta—and again as King-Emperor, when his 
coronation was celebrated at the never-to-be-forgotten Delhi Durbar of l911. 
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Both these visits were made, so to say, before the Flood—before the catastrophe of 
the Great War and the profound changes in the social and political atmosphere which 
have resulted from the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

It is difficult to realize the comparative tranquillity which prevailed in India, 
especially at a time of the first visit. Discontent was practically non-existent. Poli¬ 
tical agitation had not advanced beyond the mildest constitutional methods, and this 
despite the fact that the partition of Bengal had produced an excitement greater than 
had been witnessed since the Ilbert Bill. .Boycott, it is true, had been born. 

First Calcutta Visit 

Elaborate precautions were of course taken in 1905-06 for the protection of Their 
Royal Highness all over India, but, like other members of the Royal Family the 
Prince (as he then was) and even the Princess (now Queen Mary) defied the police 
measures and came into close contact with their subjects. This was actually the 
case in 1912, when a brilliant Pageant was staged on the Calcutta Maidan in honour 
of Their Imperial Majesties. There was an enormous concourse numbering any. 
thing up to 500,000 people ; and after the Pageant the Royal carriage moved off as if 
to return to Government House. 

To the general consternation, however, it suddenly turned and made the entire 
circuit of the amphitheatre, driving along the edge of the cheering crowds. This un¬ 
rehearsed effect was Their Majesties’ own idea, and it made a marked impression on 
public opinion, which had been violently stirred by the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and by the sudden rearrangement of provinces announced in connextion with that 
change. The spectre of anarchist outrages had also been present for several years, 
and there was a real concern for Their Majesties on this account. 

The excitement created in Bengal by the Impertial visit in 1911-12 was extra¬ 
ordinary. At least a million people from jtho districts flocked into Calcutta—some of 
them the poorest and most ignorant of their kind—all eager to obtain Darshan —that 
is, a glimpso of the face of the Badshah (Emperor)—for they believed that it would 
wipe away the sins of a life-time. The writer recollects talking to a poor old woman 
on the Maidan who had come to Calcutta from a great distance for this purpose, and 
was waiting to see Their Majesties when they came out from the service at the 
Cathedral. 

Great Delhi Durbar 

The great Durbar at Delhi was an unforgettable experience. For nearly a month 
at least two million people were encamped in and round the Ridge, and every day 
there were feasts, tournaments and other tamashas leading up to and away from the 
great Durbar. The Durbar itself was a gorgeous spectacle, which has been recorded 
by pen and brush in a thousand descriptions. Its most sensational feature was the 
unexpected announcement that the capital was to be changed from Calcutta to Delhi 
—a surprise which had been prepared in secret by Lord Hardinge and Lord Crewe 
and was now thurst into the mouth of His Majesty. It was a masterstroke of di¬ 
plomacy for the change having been announced by the King-Emperer in person there 
could be no undoing it. But the Indignation and excitement which it aroused in¬ 
creased the anxieties of those resnonsible for Their Majesties’ safety. How necessary 
were the precautions taken at Delhi in 1911, was proved a year later, when Lord 
Hardfhge himself was bombed and nearly killed while riding up the Gandhi Chowk on 
an elephant during what was intended to be his first triumphant entry into the new 
capital. 

King George, it may be mentioned, made his entry on horseback and surrounded 
by such a crowd of generals that it was a little difficult to pick out His Majesty from 
the red-coated horse-men surrounding him. 

While both the Ki^ and Queen enjoyed their visits to the great centres, there 
can be no doubt that King George’s happiest hours in India were spent in the jungles 
of Nepal, where he shot tiger and lived the simple life of the hunter for a fortnight. 
The seleot party which accompanied the Kin^ found him delightful company and said 
his reputation as a marksman was well sustained. 

In an article on political development In India during the late King’s reign, the 
Times points out that in another way the Durbar was pregnant with meaning. 

When King George returned from his earlier visit to India, he had laid great 
stress on the need of approaching Indian problems with svmpathy and understand¬ 
ing. How seriously he had meant those words was emphasized by the annouuce- 
ment of 1911. The men of the Indian Army became eligible for the most highly 
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prized of all military decorations. Large grants were to be made for the promotion 
of popular education. Above all the capital of British India was to be transferred 
from Calcutta, emphatically the creation of British blood and energy, to the most 
famous of all the capitals of India—to Delhi, the city of Indian Imperial tradition. 

Many missed at the time the true significance of the decision ; but event after 
event has since driven it homo. It meant the coming transformation of that all- 
British Clovernment whicli had dominated India for over a century, which had 
recognized the administration, which had suppressed internal wars, which had 
secured the highways for unarmed travellers, and which, by the precept of educa¬ 
tion and the example of high ideals, had breathed new spirit into a great country, 
exhausted, impoverished, and demoralised by the collapse of its Government and the 
conflicts of its peoples. 

The development of the ideas implicit in his Majesty’s announcements at Delhi 
forms the outstanding feature of the King’s reign in India. It is needless to recite 
the details of the measures taken all those years ago, or of those since taken. But 
the multiplication of Indians in the 6ervice.s, the progressive limitation of the 
numbers of Englishmen recruited, the formation of exclusively Indian military units, 
the revival of the old Indian Marine under the proud title of the Koyal Indian Navy 
and the creation of an Indian Flying Corps are all striking evidences of the changed 
attitude, while the recognition on all hands of Dominion status as the goal of British 
statesmanship makes the King-Emperor’s reign the most remarkable period of Indian 
political history. 

While on the political side the developments of the last quarter of a century 
have been of outstanding importance, the physical memorials are no less striking. 
Foremost among them must always bo reckoned the creation of the new capital. Not 
very long ago the visitor would have regarded Delhi as a city belonging together to 
the past. Perhaps no spot on earth has been more often soared in blood, or offers 
more reminders of the vanity of riches and the transience of power. 

Of Mogul might there remain one splendid and many deserted tombs ; of past 
magnificence of the only living emblems are the golden crested hoopoes playing on 
the lawns of the palace. But all the old cities of Delhi grew up under the shadow 
and protection of fortresses. The new one lies open to the world, cunningly planned, 
a superb monument to the povver which an unnumbered multitude of Indians helped to 
establish, and which they would not willingly see fall. Ilere at all events is an 
answer to those critics who used to conmlain that the memorials of British rule in 
India were utilitarian only, for the Now Delhi is an unquestioned work of genius. 

And yet ought we have been ashamed if our memorials had after all been merely 
useful? Dalhousie planning the first railways of India and laying out its linos of 
telegraphs, was accomplishing work of which the greatness, as measured by results, 
we can still hardly estimate. Nothing more closely affects the lives of men and the 
nature of society than the ease with which persons can move from place to place 
and make contact with others. Despite the cultural unity of ancient India, its dis¬ 
tances most effectively prevented the development of economic or political union. In 
that sense Dalhousie was more truly the founder of Indian nationalism than any 
other individual. The influences which he brought to bear have in our own days 
become yet more intensively powerul. To the railway succeeds the aeroplane, and 
the telegraph is supplemented by wireless broadcast. 

The consequences of developing communications are both moral and economic. 
Bat in the narrower economic sphere results of the first importance have been 
achieved. The development of means bv which natural forces may be harnessed in 
the service of man has made great strides in the last quarter of a century, and in 
India progress has been relatively enormous. The extension of the use of electric 
light and power, with improvement in the conditions of factory work and reduction 
of both the effort and danger of mining^ has meant much. Twenty-five years ago 
electricity was new in India ; to-day it lights and cools all the larger centres. The 
disappearance of the inconvenient, ineffective, and dangerous oil-lamp, the advantage 
of the electric fan over the tired and sleepy punkah-coolie, the ease with which air- 
conditioning plants can be installed and operated, all nave tended powerfully to 
relieve the strain and temper the influenoe of an enervating climate. Over large 
regions, too, hydro-electric schemes have been, or are being, brought to fruition. 
The Tata hydro-electric scheme in Western India and the other great hydro-electric 
scheme which has done much to transform a wide tract of Northern India are out¬ 
standing memorials of this development 
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In all these ways, and many more the influence and ideas of the Western world 
have been pressing hard on the ancient land of India. Even when all allowance has 
been made for that perspective time which exaggerates tho extent of the changes 
which a man has personally witnessed, India has changed more rapidly and more 
greatly than even during the 63 years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The truth 
seems to bo that for a long time tho results of a continuing movement are slow and 
small. It attacks the fringes, it affects individuals but it seems to leave the great 
mass inert and unaltered. So it has been in India. There until the close of the 
nineteenth century it was possiole to believe the Western influence while evident 
in the cities, had not actually touched those endless plains of villages and lields 

which form tho real India. Tho good, in fact, had only reached the top of the bund 

and hero and there begun to slip over, carrying with it a few grains of earth. That 

was the state of affairs when King George ascended the throne. Since then the 

bund of long established custom has been breached. The result in a way has boon 
a period of stress confusion, and uncertainty. But it has been marked throughout 
by the pressure of one consistent policy. The King, his Ministers, his Viceroys, and 
his people have desired and sought to modernize India. 

Britain’s Entry into the War 

Of the causes of Groat Britain’s entry into the Groat War—which is likely to 
remain incomparably the most historic event of the reign of King George the Fifth, 
much has been written. The diplomatic documents relating to British intervention 
are voluminous, and the comments of contemporary writers would of themselves 
make a library. 

But no one has given a better summing-up of the situation in which Great 
Britain found herself, and the mood in which tho nation assented to war, than did 
the King himself a few days after the fateful fourth of August. His Majesty had 
been talking earnestly with the American Ambassador, Walter Hines Page, for half- 
an hour, explaining the events that led up to the war when, according to Page’s 
own accountj the King threw up his hands and explained ; “My God, Mr. Page, 
what else could we do V” Such, in loss concise form, is likely to bo tho historian’s 
verdict on Britain’s entry into tho European War of 1914-1918. 

During the days immediately preceding tho war tho King collaborated closely with 
his Ministers in their desperate efforts to avert the catastrophe. From the 28th 
July, Lord Oxford’s biographers toll us, the Prime Miuister was iu “constant oral 
communication with the King.” This process involved consultations at all hours, 
and, as has been related, necessitated a call upon tho King in the middle of the 
night. The business that brought him from his bod was a German complaint that 
Russia, by mobilizing, was forcing war on Europe ; and with tho Prime Minister the 
King arranged for a personal appeal to bo telegraphed from himself to the Tsar to 
“remove the misapprehension which I feel must have occurred.” 

“If,” said the King to the Tsar, “I can in any way contribute to that all-important 
purpose (peace), I will do overythiug in my power to assist in reopening the inter¬ 
rupted conversations” 

By that time, however, the die was cast. Perhaps neither Russia nor Germany 
could regain control of the forces that they had unleashed ; perhaps those who 
governed Germany had determined upon war and had no intention of being deflected 
from the great gamble upon which clearly their minds had been concentrated for 
many years. Whatever might bo the prospect which wore presented to them, King 
George’s view of it was not concealed. He described it as a “terrible calamity, the 
evil of which could not be remedied.” 

But once the decision was taken His Majesty had, of necessity, to fill his role 
as tho head of the armed forces. Not for him tho old monaichial privilege of lead¬ 
ing his armies in the field ; nor yet to step aboard a flagship as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Fleet. Such spectacular roles are now constitutionally forbidden 
to the Sovereign. 

Even for the restricted part permitted to him, the King was not, in one respect, 
well-equipped. Though highly-trained as a sailor. His Majesty had never served 

P rofessionally as a soldier. So little is the British sovereign regarded as a War 
lOrd that King George had never been given the military rank, which was essential 
to his position as head of the Army. Thus, on his accession, he was obliged to con¬ 
template the farcical situation of promoting himself to the rank of Field-Marshall 
and of presenting himself with the baton. His senior military officers, however, 
12 
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relieved him oi the dilemma. A number of Field-Marshals sought audience of him 
and petitioned him to take the rank. 

Thereafter His Majesty lost no opportunity of extending his knowledge of the 
army, and inspections, reviews and mau(r)uvros found in him an eager student of the 
practical side of soldiering. On one occasion, in 1912, the King remained with his 
generals to the end of some manoeuvres near Cambridge and then attended the 
conference which it was customary to hold to discuss the lessons of such exorcises. 
As head of the Army the king took the chair at the conference, and listened to the 
debate, which was opened by Sir Douglas Haig. 

A few days after the declaration of war, the King visited Aldershot to bid fare¬ 
well to the divisions stationed there, a considerable proportion of the “Contemptible 
Little Array.” On the parade ground whore those superbly disciplined and highly 
trained men marclied past for the last time on Hritish soil, the King was on several 
subsequent occasions to see, springing into life and into military effectiveness, that 
army millions which was created by Kitchener. 

Few men saw so much of the making of that army as did His Majesty. His 
visit to training camps were innumerable, and he saw the hardships of those early 
volunteers in something like their harsh realities. It was impossible to conjure 
uniforms and equipment out of the air, and the King more than once iuspoeted 
soldiers dressed m the manner in which they had gone to enlist. Their clothes boro 
testimony to tho way in which men of alT classos and conditions had responded to 
tho call to arms. Men in shabby piebald suits, with muniers round their necks, 
side by .idc with young gentlemen whose Savile Row trousers still retained a sugges¬ 
tion of a creaso and with straw-hatted clerks who wore soon to show that courage 
and endurance are not the monopolies of any grade or class. 

There is evidence iu his speeches later in the war that the King never forgot tlio 
realities that lay behind the uniform, not only tho uniform of khaki, but also of 
those suits of bright blue which wore tho costume of wounded men who wore not 
bedridden. 

With the creator of this, the greatest army that Great Britain had ever put in the 
field, the King had long been acquainted. They had met iu various places—in south 
Africa towards the close of the iSoutli African War, and on Egyptian soil—and at tho 
King's command Kitchener came from tho East to take charge of the troops at the 
Coronation. 

On Kitchener’s appointment as Secretary of state for War, the King gave the 
Field Marshal the use of York House which wms, indeed, Kitchener’s last home, for from 
there he set out to meet his doom iu the icy waters off the Orkneys. During his 
anxious tenure of the war OfTico, Kitchener was frequently at Buckingham Palace, 
not always for formal audiences as a Minister, but sometimes, late in the evening, 
when the ‘Sveary Titan” found relaxation and understanding friendship in tho King's 
study. 

Though the King was not permitted to load his soldiers in tho held, ho soon 
discovered that there was no reason why ho should not pay visits to them, and so in 
Docember 1914, when conditions were far from boing congenial, His Majesty paid his 
first visit to the Western front, “to gain,” as he said in a message to his men, 
“a slight oxporiunce of the life you are leading.’’ Thus, for the first time in 170 
years, a King of England joined his army on the fields of Franco. Five umes, in 
all, he repeatod that experience, and thougli naturally the generals cook such steps as 
they could to ensuro that the enemy did not havo tho satisfaction of killing the 
King, his desire to see certain battle fronts took him under shell fire on more than 
one occasion, wdnJe tho risk of aerial bombardment was over present. The last Royal 
head to be auuointed in the Abbey Churcli of Westminster knows tho fool of a steel 
helmet, worn under conditions that made it a necessity. 

The King knows also what it is to be loaded into an ordinary military ambulance 
as a casualty and to be driven in pain over the wartime roads of Northern France. 
His Majesty had been inspecting some airmen and was mounted on the horse of a 
distinguished gereial. Cynics might find material for comment in the fact of a 
general’s horse being unaccustomed to the sound of hearty cheers, but it is undeniable 
that the animal, on hearing the rousing acclamation of the soldiers, reared three 
times. The King sat the horse perfectly during two of these jolts, but the third was 
exceptionally violent, with tho result that his Majesty was thrown, and sustained 
injuries which necessitated his transfer to England on a stretcher and an absence 
itom. Auliea tor aome 
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Jubilee Celebrations in India 

There were amazinf? scenes in Calcutta on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee cele¬ 
brations. It seemed that the whole of Calcutta’s million and a quarter population 
had turned out, and that every private car, taxi, bus, gharry and rickshaw was in 
commission. 

Main roads, particularly those running in the vicinity of the large number of 
brilliantly illuminated buildings, were blocked from kerb to kerb with vehicular 
traffic, and pavements were no less congested with pedestrians. 

The following message from His Excellency Sir John Anderson to the school 
children of Bengal was read in almost every school in the province to-day : 

“I invito Young Bengal to study tho life of His Majesty and to strive to emulate 
the example he has set to his subjects.” 

The Governor pointed out that the King’s life is one “characterized by qualities 
which are indeed kingly unselfish devotion to duty ; service to others, courage which 
has supported him through trials well-nigh unsupportablo and has flowed from him to 
inspire his people the bearing of greatness with modesty and simpli(;ity.” 

In Calcutta the celebrations began in the morning when thousands of poor people 
were fed on the maidan. 

Seldom has Rt. JVaul’s Cathedral accommodated such a large congrogration as that 
which attended tlie Thanks-giving Service held there the previous morning. 

H is Excellencv the Governor of Bengal in full uniform, Ministers and Members 
of Ilis E.xoellencjy’s Executive Council, the Ohief Justice of Bengal, Judges of the 
High Court, military officers representing various units, the Coramissionor of Police, 
Calcutta, and prominent members of almost every coramunitv in Calcutta were present. 

Owing to the great demand for accoramoilation tho Cathedral had to be entirely re¬ 
seated, but oven so, half-an-hour before the service began the body of the church, 
the aisles and even tho gallery were fully ooonpied. 

Under tho command of Lb-Col. C. H. Gotto, 100 officers and men of tho 1st Bat¬ 
talion, Devonshire Regiment, attended the service. There were also present de¬ 
tachments from Rt. John’s Ambulance Association and the Nursing Divisions, and 
troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

His Excellency tho Governor, accompanied by his staff, also attended a special 
Thanksgiving Service at St. Andrew’s Church, conducted by the Roy. W. S. Urquhart, 
Principal, Scottish Churches College, the Rev. .Tohn Wood of Wellesley Square Church 
and the Rev. R. E. Leo, Presidency Senior Chaplain and Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Bengal who delivered the address. 

A special Thanksgiving Parade Service was held in the Garrison Church of St. 
Patrick, Fort William. Pontifical High Mass was by tho Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Fernandes, 
Administrator of the Archdiocese assisted by tho Rev. J. Weaver. S. J., and S. Gomes, 
S. J. After tho Gospel of tho Mass the Rev. J. Weaver delivered an address. 

Thanksgiving services were held in all tho other Calcutta Churches and at the 
leading temples and mosques. 

All over India the same generous demonstration of the people’s affection was made 
apparent in whole-hearted participation in tho Jubilee coloorations. 

At Simla His Excellency the Viceroy and the Countess of Willingdon drove in 
state the Cathedral, tho streets of the Summer Capital presenting a gaily decorat¬ 
ed appearance and the scene at night, when a million lights twinkled in an artistic 
scheme of illuminations, beggars description. 

At Bombay, too, as also in Madras, the people’s joyous tribute of affectionate 
loyalty was everywhere apparent. Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, was 
present in the Capital of the Presidency, but Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, was 
in Ootaoamund. the summer headquarters where the Jubilee celebrations added to Nil- 
giri’s seasonal gaiety. 

In tho Indian States the Jubilee was celebrated with equal loyalty and devotion. 

Traditional splendour marked the festivities in Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, Hydera¬ 
bad, the Punjab and Kathiwar States, Kashmir, and tho Eastern Agency. 

The following was the text of the Viceroy’s broadcast Silver Jubilee mesage : “On 
behalf of the Princes and the people of India I beg to send to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor our respectful and joyful greetings on this anspioions day and express oar 
proiound hope that he may be spared for many years to continue to rule this great 
country. Loyalty to the King-Emperor has always been the abiding faith of the Indian 
people and while it is impossible in these days of change and development to 
expect that many mihione in India m\\ he iiee iiom a\\ the atieea and. attain which 
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comes with the desire for political advanoement, His Majesty can rest assured that his 
hold will he above and apart from such movements and that we are all devotedly 
loyal to the Kin^-Emperor’s Throne and person. 

“We gratefully thank him for the constant and abiding interest that he has always 
taken in the welfare, prosority and progress of all his subjects in India. 

“When we wlio live in India look back on those 25 years, we can put aside all our 
temporary disputes and differences and agree that the close association of our two 
races has brought immense advance and development in all branches of our public 
life, with a higher standard of comfort and prosperity, for all classes and communi¬ 
ties in this country. 

“Never has the devotion and loyalty of the Princes and the people of India to their 
Sovereign been shown to greater advantage than during the four years of the Great 
War, when they shared to the full all the terrible sacrifices made to secure the safety 
and security of the Empire, and so to-day in the privileged position which I hold as 
His Majesty’s personal representative in India I ask all my fellow-citizens who proud¬ 
ly claim his as their ruler to join with me in gratefully thanking His Majesty for the 
splendid example of courage and fortitude he has always shown to us in guiding the 
destinies of our Empire in the past, in assuring him of our loyalty and devotion and 
in sending up a prayer to Providence that ho may long bo spared to reign over us.” 

Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund met with a generous response in India and on 
September IG, the following telegrams wore exchanged between Their Excellencies 
and the King-Emperor. 

From Lord ana Lady Willingdon : “Wo are indeed happy to inform Your Mams- 
ties that Tear Majestys’ Silver Jubilee Fund in India which closed yesterday, reached 
the splendid figure of* just over £1,000,000 thus ensuring that Your Majesty’s Silver 
Jubilee will live in the memory of your Indian subjects by extended and improved 
means of medical relief which* that great occasion has enabled them to be provided 
with.” 

PVom the King-Emperor : “The Queen and I are delighted to hoar of the magni¬ 
ficent response to the Silver Jublilee Fund in India by which the medical resources 
of the country will so greatly benefit. We heartily congratulate you on the splendid 
success of your efforts.” 

In r, broadcast message to his farflung Empire His Majesty said : 

“I dedicate myself to your service for the years that may be gjven to mo. i 
look back on the past with thankfulness to God. My people and I have gone 
through LTeat trials and difficulties together and they are not yet over. In the midst 
of this day’s rejoicings 1 grieve that numbers of my people are still without work. 
We ought to think of them and also of those wlio are suffering from any form of 
disablement, of the sympathy and help that we can give them.* 


Reproduced from the Statesman^ Calcutta. 



Lord Linlithgow’s Broadcast Speech 

His Excellency, Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy broadcasted the following address 
on April 18 on the assumption of his office :— 

A few moments ago you listened to a brief but profoundly significant ceremony 
when you heard me take the oaths of allegiance and of oflice. Now speaking to 
you in your homos with those you love about you, I wish you to know that as I 
promised my true allegience to his Majesty and dedicated myself to the service of 
India I was conscious that I spoke not only for myself but" also for you all. By 
the eager manifestations of your loyalty to the throne and person of the King- 
Emperor forthcoming last year at the jubilee of his late Majesty King Oe'^rge V and 
by your grief and sym[)athy in the sad hour of his late Majesty’s demise you have 
given fresh proof of your constant devotion to the imperial throne. I am confident 
too that everyone of you will wish on this solemn occasion with me to pledge 
yourselves anew to the service of your motherland and of your fellow men. 

Law And Order 

You know well the heavy responsibility that rests upon the Viceroy—a respon¬ 
sibility which has been discharged with such signal success over a long period of 
years by the illustrious public servant whom T have the honour to follow in that 
great office. Amongst the manifold duties of the Viceroy none is more vital than 
that for tho maintenanco of peace and good order throughout India. Believe me, my 
friends, that I can do you no greater service than by the vigilant and effective 
discharge of this duty. The long story of progress and political evolution through¬ 
out the world proves beyond all question that of all the factors that may make for 
retrogression and reaction none is more powerful than civil disorder to inflict 
irreparable hurt ujion tho body politic. This and all other duties and responsibilities 
laid upon me by law and by the Instrument of Instructions which the King-Emperor has 
been graciously pleased to bestow upon rno, I will discharge without fear or favour, 
affection or ill-will including that to do right to all manner of people after tho laws 
and usages of India. 

Personal Knowledge of British India 

Most of you know that I am no stranger to this lovely land and to its kindly 
peoples. During tho tour of the Royal Commission on Agriculturo in India I saw 
not only a great part of the countryside in many provinces but also many of your 
cities and towns and met not a few persons whose kindness to me I" can never 
forget and whose friendship I greatly value. 

The Indian States 

The terms of our appointment upon that commission confined the scope of our 
enquiry to British India. I did not have the pleasure except during the brief 
period of a holiday of visiting the territories of any Indian rulors. This omission, I 
hope, by the kindness of their Highnesses to repair at an early date. Let me at 
once Assure you that I have ever in mind that the constant and devoted loyalty to 
his Majesty the King-Emperor of the princes and people of the Indian States and 
here affirm my profound admiration for their proud record of constant and unde¬ 
viating service to the throne and empire both in peace and war. 

To the services of the Crown in India, I give my greeting. 

Royal Indian Navy 

The Royal Indian Navy, young in years, yet the heir of ancient and glorious 
traditions of service at sea will, I am confident, vie in loyalty and efficiency with the 
other armed forces of the Crown in India. As one who has occupied the office of 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, I can claim some familiarity with naval matters. My 
hope is that during my vioeroyalty I may find it possible to witness in person 
something of the life and work of the service. 

Army in India and the R. A. F. 

To the army in India and the Royal Air Force I speak as one who in his time 
has shared their life both in peace and in war and whose happiest days have been 
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spent with the colours. I recall with pride and pleasure that in northern France 
in 1915 I witnessed the loyalty, discipline and valour of units of the Indian army. 
Of the decorations that his Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon me 
there is none that I prize more highly than the long service medal of that branch 
of the army in which I had the honour to serve. Of my own knowledge then I can 
vouch for your loyalty to the throne and person of the Sovereign and to your devo¬ 
tion to duty. I look forward with keen pleasure to those occasions upon which I 
shall be with you, whether on the parade ground or during field training. 

Indian Civil Service 

The fame of the Indian Civil Service is acknowledged throughout the British 
Empire and beyond. I look to the members of that service throughout India to 
give me during my viceroyalty the help and support that they have been wont at 
all times to extend to my predecessors. The glorious traditions of your service 
require that you should give to the people of India, whose servants you are, the 
best that is in you to the limits of your strength. I have every confidence that you 
will do no less than this in the difficult years to come. Some among you there rnay 
be who have felt honest doubts as to this or that element in the ])lan of constitu¬ 
tional reform which Parliament last year aj)proved. Now that this matter is no 
longer in issue and the new constitution is u[)on the statute book I call upon you to 
banish doubt and to eschew half-heartedness and with me and the Governors of your 
provinces to go forward in faith and courage to put into effect and to make to work 
this body of reforms which with your help has been shaped by the joint wisdom of 
Britain and India after labours wliich for care and scope have in matters of the 
kind no parallel in the history of the world. 

The District Officer 

Lot me add this word to those of you occupying the immensely responsible 
position of district officer. Be sure that I will bear constantly in mind the vital 
import of your work as the senior representative of the Crown in your district. 
You constitute the essential link between Government and the rural population. The 
cultivators of India look to you for guidance, help and comfort. I am well aware 
that you do your utmost to serve them. 1 aj>preciato the extent to which in recent 
times and in growing degree tl)c ever rising tide of office work has hampered you 
in the performance of your first and foremost duty—that of maintaining yourselves 
in close personal touch with your villages. It is a question as to which I propose 
to take an early opjiortunity to consult Governors of provinces and my advisers 
whether means cannot be discovered whereby you may be relieved at least in the 
touring season of some part of your desk work and thereby be given the oppor¬ 
tunity (of which 1 am certain you would eagerly avail yourselves) to devote more of 
your time to tonring. But in any event I conjure you, whatever the difficuities, to 
strive your utmost to know your villages. It is true that contemporary standards 
and traditions of administrations must inevitably lay upon you more-'desk work than 
your predecessors were accustomed to perform. Remember nevertheless that the 
traditions of your service and its greatest glory have their origin in the camps of 
your predecessors. For you in your own generation it remains abundantly true 
that the tent is mightier than the pen. 

Remaining Civil Services of Crown 

All India I am sure desire, as I do, tliat during the forthcoming period of 
constitutional change there may be no stay in those beneficent activities of Govorn- 
ment in India designed to ameliorate the Jot of tJie people. Knowing them as well 
as I do and having indeed worked with not a few, 1 am sure that I may count 

implicitly upon the rnembers, whatever their standing, of all those other civil ser¬ 

vices of the Crown, in India, which through so long a period have in their various 
capacities helped to sustain the burden of Government, resolutely to perform the 
duties with which they are severally charged. You may count upon me to support 
your labours. I know well the difficulties which in certain fields confront you and 
Duals and disappointment which inevitably you are called upon to bear. I am 

confident too that 1 speak for you all when 1 say that those difficulties exist not to 

deter you but to bo boldly and cheerfully faced and as soon as may be overcome. 

The police 

those who serve the public none perform more invaluable services, than do 
the police, the friends and guardians of all persons who are concerned within the law 
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of the land to proceed upon their lawful occasions. You {naay be sure that in the 
performance of your arduous duties, sometimes difficult, at moments dangerous and 
always delicate, you may count upon my stead support. 

If I am aware of the hard times which farmers have had to face I have also in 
mind the difficulties through which industrialists and the urbau populations have 
passed during the period of world-wide depression. Indeed engaged as I myself 
have been in commerce and finance, I am able to extend to them my understanding 
sympathy but great and real as may have been those difficulties, to those of you 
engaged in any capacity in commerce, finance and industry, I would say that you 
can at this time render no greater service to your country than by going quietly, yet 
confidently, about your business. 

I know too that tlie difficulty of finding employment, particularly, in the case of 
young men of education has saddened and embittered many youthful lives. Nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than that, after due consideration and euqui/y, I may 
find it to be within my power in some degree to mitigate this cruel burden of 
quite undeserved hardship. 

Amongst those responsibilities in Groat Britain that I had perforce to forego when 
1 undertook my present charge were the chairmanships of the Medical Researcli 
Council, of the Privy Council and of the governing body of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. I hope greatly, that 1 may find the means during my 
viceroyalty to forward in India the cause of medicine and of all other branches of 
science and technology. 

It will be in keeping with the experience in many countries and in many ages, 
if it should emerge, that the present [)hase of intense political activity is to be 
followed by a quickening of the creative impulse in the field of indigenous art 
and literature, nothing could give me higher satisfaction than that I should be 
privileged to foster and encourage a movement of that nature. 

Now, let me say a word or two as one who has ever e.xperienced the greatest 
happiness from his 'relations with his own family to those young people who may 
hear me to-day. Children, I speak to you, as your King Kmperor’s Viceroy and as 
your friend. Remember that when you grow iq) it will be .with you that the 
lionour of your country will rest. Remember that no man or woman can be a good 
citizen and a true patriot wlio does not, first of all, learn and govern and subdue 
Ills own nature. That is never easy but take to heart of grace and believe mo 
tnat if you try hard and long to be good you will ^in the end succeed. I shall 
very ofteu thiuk of you to fear God, honour the King Emperor and obey your 
parents. 

1 turn now to a matter of the highest importance. I would have you know that 
I am incapable of preferring any one community before another. Let mo bring 
home to you my inlloxible resolution in this matter by a homely illustration. God 
has indeed been good to me for He has given me five children. They came into the 
world each one with a nature and with characteristics different from their brothers 
and sisters. 1 have tried my utmost to understand those differences and to deal 
with each one of my children'in a fashion appropriate to his or her nature, to give 
support where support has seemed to mo to be needed and in each to cultivate the 
natural gifts and good qualities. I have sought too to eucourage them at all times 
to bo twlerant of each other. I love them all most dearly but among my children 
1 have no favourite. 

Provincial Autonomy 

In a few months you may expect to see inaugurated the system of provincial 
autonomy laid down in the Government of India Act of 1935. This, as you are 
aware, will mark the first stage towards the completion of that constitutional 
structure whose natural crown and summit will be the All ludia Federation as now 
prescribed in the same statute. The consummation of constitutional changes so 
profound cannot, in the nature of things, be simple of achievement. The j 
success of this signal endeavour rests very largely with you and must, in 
a great degree, depend upon your steadiness and forbearance. It will be my duty 
throughout this anxious period to tender to you such counsel as may seem to me to 
be within my proper function and to be calculated to assist you in discharging the 
responsibilities of citizenship under .representative government. In no circumstances 
can it be for me to advise you how to vote, for it is of the very essence of this 
system of Government that in that matter you should decide of your own individual 
and unfettered judgment where it is that your duty lies. Therefore the leaders of 
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political parties, by whatever name they are known, competing within the ambit of 
the constitution foV the suffrage of the provincial electorates, may rely implicitly 
upon me, never wittingly to use language calculated to prejudice their lawful interests. 

It is quite true that at the centre, as at present constituted, my Government finds 
itself opposed from time to time by substantial elements in the central legislatures. 
The conditions of that opposition and the fact that in no circumstances can those 
who compose such opposition be called upon by me to form part of an alternative 
Government constitute in my considered view, as indeed they did in the opinion of 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament which considered the Reforms, the best of 
all reasons for the constitutional changes at the centre adumberated in the recent 
Act of Parliament. Meantime let me only say that in my judgment the appropriate 
forum for the exposition and where necessary the defence of Government policy is 
upon the floor of the legislatures. The circumstances then (and I speak to you as 
1 intend always to do with the utmost frankness) which must exist upon the inau¬ 
guration of provincial autonomy and before the setting up of the Federation will 
inevitably lay upon me to inconsiderable difficulty. You may rest assured that my 
constant endeavour throughout the period shortly to be entered upon will be to con¬ 
tribute to the best of my opportunities towards the successful working of self- 
Government in the provinces and at the same time to prepare the way for the 
changes at the centre implicit in the setting up of an All India Federation. 

The successful working of representative government, particularly in the forma¬ 
tive period shortly to be entered upon, requires amongst other things that I should 
as far as practicable be in touch with the leaders of all political parties as well as 
with the trend of opinion in the electorates. It is highly important that you should 
understand plainly that when I grant an interview tc the leader or leaders of this 
or that political party, this in no way signifies tliat I favour such leaders of their 
parties. The rule and convention is well understood in Great Britain as botween the 
Crown and political leadois in that country. Its general acoeptance in India is in 
my judgment essential to tho successful w^orking in this country of representative 
Self-Government. 

It is witliin the power of tho press of all democratic countries to make the most 
material contribution towards tho successful working of public institutions and the 
developmeut of an informed and responsible body of opinion. But like the rest of us 
newspaper men cannot be expected to make bricks without straw. If they are to 
discharge their responsible duties towards the public and to comment effectively 
upon current affairs, they require, whatever their editorial policy, to be informed as 
far as practicable upon the facts at issue. As oue well accustomed to their require¬ 
ments in this regard 1 intend to do my utmost to give thorn such assistance as 
properly 1 may and both they and their readers may rest assured that such help 
as my officers may liud it possible to give to the press will be confined to facts, that 
those will be presented in a fashion entirely objective and that the material avail¬ 
able will be at the disposal of tho press as a whole without distinction or discri¬ 
mination. 

It has occurred to me that there may be those amongst you who may wish to 
hear in the Hindustani language the words which I have spoken to you to-day. 
I have therefore given my instructions that a full and exact translation into Hindus¬ 
tani of my speech is to be broadcast immediately 1 have finished speaking. 

In conclusion, let me say to you that of all those conditions which in great 
endeavours make for a haopy and successful issue none is more essential than that 
those who participate in them should both trust and respect each other. All men 
are liable to error. I do not ask or expect that all of you will at all times find 
yourselves in agreement with me. Nevertheless you may be sure that I shall never 
doubt your sincerity or tho integrity of your minds. I ask no more than that you 
should favour me with the same whole-hearted trust that I have promised to extend 
to you for the next five years without let or stay. I will devote ray mind, my 
heart and such health as Providence may vouchsafe to me to the service of your 
country. For this I ask you to remember me in your prayers. Let us move boldly 
forward with faith and courage, you I, and with all oui* strength strive to better 
the lot of her peoples wheresoever they may be and to sustain in all its ancient 
fame and glory the great name of India over all the world. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—New Delhi—15th February to 25th April 1936 

Tho wiutor session of tho Council of StuLc oj)eiiol at New Delhi on tho 
tSth. February 1936 witli Sir Manoclcji Dadahhot/ in tho chair and adjouruod after 
a brief session as a mark of respect to llis late Majesty King George V, 

Railway BuiKiEX Discussion 

I7th. Si 20th. FEBRUARY :—The main business to-day was the presentation of 
tho Railway budget by S/r Guthrie /iu'isrll after whiidi the Council adjourned till 
the 20tb when the general discussion of (be b’ailwuy Budget was hold. 

The bon. Mic Uossain Ini i/n s[)oaknng on (lie budget, stru'.'k a new ground with tho 
.suggestion that tlio interest paid on providmit fund hy <;onimer(;ially run railways 
sliould not be ;liiglier than on short-term Governm nit loans. This only helped to 
fill tho piickets of tlm employees and the speaker o[»ined that by reducing the rato 
by one fier cuut tlu:ro would bo a saving of two (;roros which might help to wipu 
out the delicit at least of <; )minercial lines. Tim lion. Mr. V. F. Kulikkar wanted 
locomotives to lie built in tn li.i with stat'i ail. Tim hou. K. B. Ckawlhri Mokained 
[)i.n and the lion. K. 11. Ah Ini Unfeez claiiiml 27) per cent representation of 

Muslims in railway-, and a gr nt‘.r sn-udn; of tho evil of e irriijitmii. T!io hoii. Mr. 
Barker Wide nuc.d the pfop)-,il to ani oi I tie' 1\ lilway .\(;t against tiokotless travell¬ 
ing and urged severe punishment of tlm staff who indulged in bribery and fraud. He 
agreed that road conipelilion .should be placed on a fair basis. Me.ssrs, Ranisaran D is^ 
BauerSulfranuirdy. l\ N. Saf)rn, Pad.'^hnh, Jafjlish Pranad and Barwa further 
subjected tho Railway Board to eritunsins, to winch Sir Zafriillah Khan elaborately 
rojilied ill a speech which occupied over 75 minutes. 

pAWMENr OF 'Wages Bill 

24th. FEBRUARY :—Tho payment ot AVages Bill was passed to-day by tho Council 
of tState, with the ammidminit *of Mr, P. N. Snj)rn^ which provided that for concerted 
absence of 10 or more workers witlmut duo imti.-.o as refiuired under the terms of 
(oiitract and without leasonabb* (smse, only maximum of 8 days’ wages ( and not 
13 days as provided by the Lowt.u- House ) inay be deducted. 

Ihmrciio.N or Military Exi'enuituhe 

26lh FEBRUARY :--By 31 votes to 17 tiie. Council rejected to-day tho resolution 
of Lnla M(tihr(iprnf<fd Mehvotra urging that tlm relation of military oxpendituro to 
tho average income in India should bj tlm same as in tho Dominions. Lala 
Matlira[)i'asad’s main argument was that, as a result of the roceut agreement between 
Britain and Russia tho bogey of a Ivnssian menace liad largely disapjiearod. Tlio 
Government of India eouldi therefore, leconsuler their jioliey regarding military cx- 
pondit^ie with a view to reilncing it sulrstantially and thus leduce taxation and 
spend more on nation-building departments. Tlm Conimandcr-in-Chief^ ofiposing, said : 
“Rearniaiient is (he order of the day and His Maje^^ty’s Government in Britain and 
most of tho Dominions aro facial ' with the need for increases in strength’’. Ho 
pointed out that the elFect of tho resolution was that India’s defence expenditure 
should be reduced from about forty-live crores to something in tlio neighbourhood of 
nine ciores, from twenty-five per* cent, of her national income on defence expen¬ 
diture, as now, to five jier cent as in tho Dominions. 

Tho Council then adjourned till the L’8th when tho Budget was presented where¬ 
after it adjourned till tho Cth Marcli, 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th MARCH The Council held a general budget discussion to dav. Twenty- 
two members participated. Opposition was launched by Sir JPhiroz Setlina and tho 
main criticism charged the Finance Member with under-estimating the budget and 
having offered no gesture of relief to the poor masses. Several members criticised the 
methods of carrying out of tho rural uplift work with the help of Government grants. 
Mr. Boasam Imam accused tho Government that most money was spent in 
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propaganda intended to wean tho masses from tho Congress. Raja Qhazanfar Ali 
pointed out tiie fallacy of Government propagandists in urging the villagers to use 
mosquito nets with a view to ward off malaria when tho people had not oven a 
sheet of cloth to cover themselves against sun, rain and cold. Lala Earn Saram Das 
opined that the increased amenities provided by the radio and other luxuries increas¬ 
ed the burden of tho masses instead of relieving them of it. Several others criticised 
the unchecked export of gold and wished alteration in exchange ratio. Tho Finance 
Member replying said that it was bettor to under-estimate revenue than over-estimate 
it and then face disappointment. lie onposod subsidising from revenues of the 
commercial department like posts and telegraphs as that would also lay the central 
Government’s budget to a similar demand from the railways. Sir James Grigg opined 
that any embargo on gold would fall ultimately on the agriculturist who sold gold. 
Concluding, tho Finance Member reiterated that ho had done his best to frame tho 
budget as circumstances required in view of tho responsibilities of seeing that tho 
provincial autonomy was givien an undisturbed start next year. The Council then 
adjourned till 11. 

Defence of India 

11th. MARCH :—Mr. P, N. Saprii urged tho Government to-day to constitute a 
joint standing committee of the central legislature for consultation and advice on 
problems connected with defence in India, lie explained that if given effect to tho 
resolution would only apply to conditions before the Federation for after the Fede¬ 
ration the array would become the sole charge of tho Governor*General when throe 
Indian and thieo British members’ advice would be taken. 

Sir Robert Cassets, tho Commander-in-Cliief, stoutly opposed tho resolution and 
said that those who wished to advice tho Government must first study 
tho army matters on which Government had been endeavouring their best to give all 
tho available information. Members had not availed themselves of opportunities 
hitherto offered and indulged in same uniformed criticisms. The responsibility of 
armed forces rested on the executive and there could bo no question of tho 
executive being automatically called upon to consult the standing committee of tho 
legislature before taking such action as it might consider "ntcessary in public 
interest. It must remain for tho executive alone to decide whether consultation 
with tho legislature in any particular case was either necessary or feasible. 

Tho speeches of non-official members that followed exjiressed indignation on tho 
tone and temper of tho Commauder-in-Chief s rojily which they contended was most unsa¬ 
tisfactory. Mr. P.N. Sapru described Sir Ivobcrt Casscl’s speech as die-hardisli and warned 
that if the legislators were treated as untouchables in army matters they would havo 
to revolt against tho defence department and could not be responsive to tho Govern¬ 
ment. The resolution was negatived by 19 to 27 votes. Tho Council adjourned till 13th. 

Parsi Marriages <& Divorce Bill 

13th. MARCH The bill amending tho law relating to marriage and divorce 
among Parsis unanimously re])orted upon by the joint committee of both the Houses 
had an easy })assagc in the Council to-day. Certain, drafting amendments suggested 
by Sir David Devadas were accepted and one amendment moved by Sir N. Chocksy 
defining Parsees as Parsec Zorastrians was passed. Tho Mover, Sir Phirozo ^Sethna, 
thanked the House. 


Removal of Sex-Disqualification 

Similarly, Sir Ramutifti K. Menon found an all-round support to his resolution for 
removing the sex-disqualification for election or nomination to tho Council of State. 
Government Members remained neutral but other official members wore given freedom 
to vote. Several speakers including Maung Aye, Mr. A. G. Clew (official). Pandit 
Prakash Narayan Sapru, Mr. Hossain Imam, and Sir David Devadoss joined in the 
support. Tho resolution was passed without a dissontent voico. 

Youths for Military Academy 

16th. MARCH In tho Council to-day Mr. V. V. Kalikar in moving a resolution 
urging the appointment of a committee to advise the Government to secure the 
requisite type of Indian youths for admission to tho Military Academy, criticised 
the policy of discrimination between martial and non-martial classes, which was the 
main cause for the present dearth of competent youths offering themselves for 
admission into the Academy. He also thought that the present course of training 
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had proved vory exponsivo, which Indian parents could not afford. If a oommittoo 
were appointed theso could bo examined and, with enough propaganda in tho 
country, the requisite youths would be forthcoming. ITe urged the Government to 
create feeder schools in those places whore a University Training Corps did not 
exist and said that tlie Government should also assist and enooui'ago private scliools. 
Corioluding, Mr. Kalikar }>ointed out that tho present metho 1 of nominating tho 
majority of tho cadets of tho Academy had created a heart-buring all over tho 
country. On tho Commander-in-chief suggesting an informal conference, tho resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Indians in Fiji 

18th. MARCH Tlio Council unanimously adopted to-day Pandit P.AT. Sapr?i\<i reso¬ 
lution protesting against tlie Fijian Government’s recommendation to substitute tho 
nomination of three Indian members to the Fizi Legislatui'o instead of ele tion. All 
sections of tlie House, eleided and nominated, tlie Eurojiean group ami tho Govern¬ 
ment whole-hoartedlV supported the resolution, (dnaracterising tho recommendation as 
a retrograde step. 8ir Prafiad said that the Government had agreed witli 

tho Opposition that adoption of tho system of nomination would not giv(* (‘ffoetivo 
roprosentation to oven- eiglity thousand Indians in Fiji and if such a course were 
adopted, it would remain a source of constant irritation and there would be serious 
repercussions hero. 

Release or Detenus 

The ITouso then rejected without division tho recommendation of Rai Dahadur 
Mafhtira P'nsail Mrfirofra for Gio appointment of a judicial committee of throe 
High Court Judges to u\-amiue th ■ eases of .all political prisoners now under deten¬ 
tion and the release of tliose prise ler.s reeomrnendefl by tlie committee. 

Mr. M. Q, Ihillctt opposing reiterated Sir Henry' Craik’s speech made in tho 
Assembly on Friday as to tho care with which tho evidence was tested before a 
person was detained and said the appointment of a judicial committee was expen¬ 
sive and unnecessary. In any case tlie question of release must rest with tho 
E.xooutivo. 

Unemi’loyme.nt Problem 

25th. MARCH The Hon. Mr. P. N. iSo/uv/moved to-day a resolution urging the 
Government of India to give elVoct to those recommendations which would relievo 
uiionr.ployment among tlio educated classes. Mr. Sapru loviewed tho salient features 
of the report of the committee over which his father presided in the United Provinces 
and said that the problem of unemployment being essentially an economic one tho 
Government of India could in tlie language of the Committee help and give relief by 
a coordinate elTort from the centre. Firstly, the statistics regarding unemployment 
must bo made up to-date and there should be also a survey of economic conditions 
throughout India as recommended by I’rofessors Robertson and Bowloy. ElTorts 
should be made to organize produetloii, tho Government of India, themselves 
undertaking the financing of bigger undertakings like locomotive manufacture, 
motor manufacturing, mercantile ' marine, etc., through loans at a time 
when money was clieap. An organization should be started which 

would .let as a thinking centre of economic matters and on whose findings Govern¬ 
ment’s policy could be evolved. Tho fiscal poliev of tlie Central Government also 
needed an urgent revision as tho iiolicy of discriminating protection laid 
down 15 years ago, api>eaiod not satisfying the needs of India at present, especially 
in view of world conditions with important quotas, proteetivo duties, bounties, 
subsidies, depreciated currencies, etc. Tlie tariff procodiiro must be simplified and, 
furthermore, tho development of social service must form another part of the 
Government’s efforts to relievo unemployment. Education must be reconstructed 
with a view to give it a practical bias and, lastly, tho legal profession needed 
reconstitution eliminating the evil of touching. 

Mr. A. O. Cloic, secretary of tho Industries departmant, agreed with tho tragedy 
of the situation and with the menanco to society whioh unemployment meant. The 
report of the Sapru committee was confined in tho first instance to tho problem as 
viewed in tho tfnited Provinces though sovoral aspects of tho problem were common 
throughout India. The report had been published only a few weeks ago. The 
Government of India proposed to study it sympathetically to take such action as 
was desirable on it, but on the understanding they did not commit themselves to 
accepting every one of the recommendations of tne committee (Choers.) Tho report 
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had supfgestcd concerted action throughout India for an effective solution of the problem. 
Lut it had ompliasizcd tliat tlio p'ohlom centred round the questions connected with 
education, agricuture and industries. All tlieso subjects were provincial and trans- 
fered subjects. Still the Government of India had been playing increasing part in 
order to secuire a coordinated development of these subjects. The agricultural Commi¬ 
ssion was followed by the establishment of tho Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Ivcsear(;h wliose work done in respect of sugar establishment was well known. 
Thejo was also tlie Pusa Research Institute which Imd boon transferred to Delhi. 
The Industrial Research Bureau had recently been established whose assistance 
would bo available to secure tho fullest possioilities of industrial development. 

Regarding tho glass industry, tho Government of India had deputed one special 
oflicer to make a survey of glass facto'-ies. llis investigation had not yot boon 
completed, but there wore irnl’cations that in the technical sphere tljore were distinct 
possibilities of giving substantial help to the industry. Indued tho Government of 
India felt sure that tho giving of teclinical assistance to scattered iridustritjs wo\ild 
be more helpful to manufatureis than arising rov(Mino by a tariff wall. 

Proceeding, Mr. Clow deplored the imurcssion that in mere industrialisation lay 
tho solution. On tho other liand, tlio Sapru Committee had rightlv j)ointed out that 
the starting point of any elforf to solve tho probbun was overhauling tho sysbun of 
education so as to make the educaU'd yo.ith a useful rnembe.r of society. As otio 
wJio attended the meetings of thf< Central Advisory Board Education Mr. Clow paid 
a tribute to t)jo work of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on it and Hai<l that the recornmendations 
of the board has been forwarded to tho provincial Governments for adojjtion.^ Tlie 
difficulty tliere was one of financt\ Mi', llosaiii Imam had wanted intloiition of 
currency. Mr. Clow maintained that it was another foirn of taxatioTi. He reiterated 
Sir James (Jrigg's remarks on tho subjerd, of j) rotoidion and said it was (dnmerical 
to sufjposo tliat by absolut(' [irotectioii India could solve her diffitniUii's. \Vhatcv('r 
tho merits of jiroteidiou, when it was vitnved in relation to the question of (‘inploy- 
ment the llousi' should remember tliat if tlnui' was tho possibility of creating 
employment in some casrvs there would ho ojipositi^ ('ffecds in other cases, Foi as 
Sii' James (Irigg liad jHiiuteJ out to the .issembiy unless India was prepared to 
import she coaid not exjiort. Concluding, Mr, Clow said tliat tlioj’e was not one singhi 
remedy for unemployment hut several remedic's to bo adopted by all. JIlmico co-opei'a- 
tion of all was neeeled and tiu^ Government of India welcomed ilio rliscussions. 

Mr. Prakash Naraiii Papru e.vpresscd sati.sfaction at tlie Govoriimeiit’s attitude. The 
rt'.solutiou was adopted unanimously. 

Fi\'x\N('n Bill Discussiov 

30th, MARCH The Finance Bill in the certitieil form (’aimi up for considera¬ 
tion to-<lay. Mr. A. J. J^aisnniH^ moving considm-atioii of tho Bill, se.id, “it is a 
matter of regret that the Bill comes once more in a certilied form, but the House 
is aware of the ciicunistances wliicli have roiuhu'cd this step inevitable d'lie amend- 
ment earried by llu^ Assembly were smdi as to make it impossible to _ balaiieo the 
budget and tho accoptamto of those arnendineiits would Jiavo resulted in a seriou.s 
financial situation.” 

Mr. llostiain led the Opposition. Ho reminded tho House that this was 

tho third time that a eertitied measure came up before them during one y#iar. Tlie 
last two instances were the Finance Bill, 193o-oG, and tlio Criminal Amendment 
Bill. What was the use of the Executive every time ignoring the wishes of tho 
Legislature, giving a handle to thoso who did uot btdieve in constitutional progress ? 
It was far better to abolish the liOgihlatures than ('very time impose an Executive 
decree. Worse still was the fact that the Council could not make any amendment 
to a eertitied measure. And the Government admitted in the Assembly that there 
was no transfer of power in finance, and all these budget discussions were a farce. 
Continuing, Mr. Jlossaiii Imam dw^olt at length on tho financial aspect of the question 
and protested against the gold drain, lie thought there wuis no necessity for a 
Conti oiler of Currency after the establishment of tlio Reserve Bank. While indus¬ 
trialists in foreign countries like England and Fiance could not stand tho drain of 
war debts to America, was it any wmuder that they did not want to saddle India 
with increased external payments. As an advocate of tho poor he asked for removal 
of the surcharge on salt. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali strongly objected to the Government reducing the House 
into a dignified debating club. He had used the word “dignified” out of res[)ect for 
the non-official President. Referring to the constitutional position of the cortified 
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bill, the speaker asked what was the neeossity of the motion -for consideration and 
the Government would have been more in order if they iiad straightway asked for 
the passage of the measure instead of wasting the valuable time of the Legislature. 

The attitude of the (Jovei-nraent in this respect was the most unre .souablo, defiant 

and insulting and this had already alienated the sympathy of well-meaning moderate 
opinion in tlie country who were always ready to holj) the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment ought to change tlieir policy radically if they wanted their support. 

Mr. S. Ash^rau I'ogretted that the Government had not accepted the half-anna 
postcard also elimination of surcharge on supertax; altogether, fie criticised the 
fiscal policy and said tliat there had been much discrimination and too little protec¬ 
tion. Referring to the Ottawa Agreement lie suggested a tripartite conference between 
India, England and Japan for an equitable settlement. 

Tile Maharaja of Darbhanga regretted the emergency taxes which still existed 
and thought a lialf-lu^artcd measure for rural uplift would never succ.-ed. Ho 

disapproved of the rebuilding of Quetta out of revenue. Referring to the Sugar 
industry the Maliai’aja stiessed that both central ami provincial Governments should 
keep a close watch on the interest of the agriculturist. While urging extension of 
jiostal facilities in rural parts ho hoped the Govornmont would sympalhotically 
consider the half-anna postcard. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru spoke with full knowb*dge of tho limitations of tlio present 
constitution, which owed its responsibility to the Hi'itisli Parliament and tho 

(‘xecutive which was irremovable. Even then, ho felt tho course adopted was not 
conducive to the growth of a luaivy Parliamentary mentality in this country, and 
tho procedure adontiMl violated the spirit of law, cherished gi-eat hopes of new 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, but tlio Government of India are not giving a fair start. 
Proceeding, Pandit Sapni quoted copious quotations of iiistory to robutt Sir James 
Grigg’s conclusion from ancient liistm-y that British raj was really bonetieial to 
India. Pandit Sapru jiointod out that there were chapters in iiistory in the days of 
East India Company, which were liapyiily forgotten, in the interest of both races, 
but lie hardly anticipated that n's/ionsible spokesman of the Government, as the 
Finance Member, would have thought it fit to refer to sueli obsolete passages. 

31st. MARCH Tile final phase of the certified Finance Bill was gone through 
the Council with a somowliat thin attendance. Sir Jaaies Grigg said lie was glad 
to be in iqqier air and calmer House. The complaint by many members yesterday 
was th it even if it was necessary for the Governor-General to certify salt duty why 

(lid lie restore the reduction made in postal rate. Sir James Grigg maintained that 

DU lakhs was a sulistantial sum in a budget of eight crores and reminded the House 
liow the Governor-General on a previous occasion liad to restore salt duty when 
reduetioii had hai)[>eni‘d to encourage the htded' that tiiere would be any greater (?) 
ill tlio Inidgot as a whole in the vi'ar now clodng than what liad been forecast. On 
tho other hand the revenues under sugar and salt showed a slight decline. Let tho 
House remember that the Goveinmcnt of Imlia had to see that provincial autonomy 
was given a sound linaiicial start in ll)'>7-38 and that in the succeeding years also 
the financial position in the provinces was at least equally sound. And, agaiiq partly 
on aecount ot separation of Burma and partly from li.ability on the Central Goveru- 
mmit un^ler Sir 01 to Niemeym’s jiroposals he calculated that there would bo an 
additional burden of sometiiing like live crores a year. If Sir Otto Niomoycr’s pro¬ 
posals were to place greater obligation on the Central Government tlian two eroros 
tho (lifliculty would be greater unless of courso the economic condition in India 
improved more rapidly than it had. Jxeduetion in the postcard rate would mean tiio 
recurring of a deficit jiostal budget seriously atfecting tlio credit of tho country. 

Sir Frank Noyce confined himself to the vindication of the restoration of post¬ 
card rate from tho departmental point of view. Fifty lakhs would mean a great gap 
and tliere was no recciirrent surplus to meet it. Tlie rural population usod fewer 
postcards per head than the urban population and, therefore, the benefit of lower 
rate would not sproad so much to rural areas. Tho department had been trying its 
best to reduce expenditure and any suggestion to give it an artificial stimulus by 
providing 50 lakhs from the general budget would not only result in checking the 
process of rotronchmoiit but allowing tho department a policy of drift, and not to 
talk of other departments like railways being given a chance to claim a similar 
artificial stimulus. The best policy was to let tho half-anna postcard come in tho 
noi'mai way. Don’t boliovo in an artificial stimulus. Wo are as keen as you are to 
have tho half-anna postcard. But tho time has not yet come.’ 
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Ueferrins to the criticism about subsidy to the Indian National Airways, Sir Frank 
Noyce emnhasisod that Government were g'vin^ subsidy to the comi)any foi a limited 
time and for a limited purpose only in extioptional circumstances. If the company 
wore shut down the Government of India might have to give subsidy to another new 
company at a much greater cost. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said that by no stretch of imagination could it be contended 
that the [)Ower of certification was meant for routine application as had been done 
year after year. Government could have at least accepted the vote regarding the 
postcard. While he considered communism as dangerous to India, ho suggested that 
in a matter of economic planning India could well follow tho e.\:ample of Kussia and 
Government should appoint central and provincial boards for tho purpose. Tho ques¬ 
tion of financing agriculture and industry was also important. C>o-0])erative banks had 
sufficient funds but had no adequate security to make advances. Tliis defect sliould 
be remedied. As regards rural uplift grant, people would bo bonefitted better if in¬ 
stead of such grant taxes on the poor had been lowered, lie feai’od that unless the 
army budget was reduced tliere would be no substantial I’elief and asked the Corn- 
mauder-in-Chief to show why the army budget was double than before the war and 
whether tlie army in India was kepi in loadinesss for Mid-E;istorn and Far-Eastern 
commitments. Finally, lie said that though tho recommondations emanating from the 
head of tho (fovenimoiit would be treated with rospecd, he felt tliat as the popular 
wislios were not resiionded to ho must dissociate himself from the jiroposal in tho bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

At tin' final stage of tiie hill, Mr. T. V. Kalikkar deelared that the oxe(mtive 
distrusted the ie[)reseritatives of the peojile and by their attitude and action created 
an atmosphere not oondueive to reforms and were playing into the hands of extrem¬ 
ists wlio wished to boycott tlio reforms, rostenty would hold tho present Govern¬ 
ment responsible for failure of reforms. (Applause.) 

The motion for the passage of the bill was passed by 32 against 10 votes 
I. L. 0. D KAl'T CoNVEXTIOXS 

15th. APRIL Mr. Clow moved the following resolution to-day • 

“The Council of State, having considered the draft convention limiting tho hours of 
work in coal mines adopted by the iOtli session of the luteraational Labour Coii- 
fereiiee I'ceommends to the Governor General-in-Coutieil tliat he do not ratify the 
the couventiou. lie pointed out that only a year ago the hours of work ui mines liad 
been reduced and it was not proper fo make further radical leduetion in tho hours 
of work so soon, jtarticu lai ly as conditions in India were quite different. 

The House adoiited the resolution. 

Mr. Clow moved another resolution urging the non-ratification of tiio draft eoii- 
ventiou coueerniiig the estaolishment of an interuationui seiiemo for tlie mainteuaneo 
of rights under invalidity, old age and widows ami orphans insiiranee ado[)ted by 
the 1‘Jtli session of the tntej-natiorial Labour Confereiieo, lie omphasisod that m India 
there was no system to coordinate tliese eouventious wliieii wore largely design* 1 ti 
suit conditions in European eouiitries. Furiher, India was se{iarated thousand uf 
miles away from those countries and there was no opportunity for working out 
mutual seiieines of coordination. 

The resolution was adopted and the Council adjourned till 17. .i 

Nox- OFEIClAL KesOLUTIONS 

17th. APRIL Tho Council met today to dispose of non-ofrieial business. 

Mr. J. C. Banerji moved a resoliitioii urging that immediate steps bo taken to 
bring forward legislation wlioreby all companies which will hereafter be floated with 
external capital for the purpose of opening factories iu India for manufaetaring any 
kind of articles either from raw materials available in India or from somi-fmishod parts 
imported into India would bo compelled to take at least 50 per cent, of the total 
ca{jital from natural born Indians. Mr. Ilanerji assured that he had no political or 
racial motive behind and that he was an unbeliever in the doctrine of expropriation 
of all external capital. His demand for the reservation of 50 per cent, of the capital 
of foreipi concerns for natural born Indians was not now, but it was au accepted 
principle when protection was given to Tatas. He quoted in his favour the opinions 
of the External Capital Committee, which wont into tho question in 1925. He 
detailed numerous wealthy foreign concerns which had opened branches in India anil 
entered into unfair competition with indigenous manufacturos. Ho emphasised that 
tho necessity had arisou to stop entirely foreign capital from deriving unrestricted 
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advantage in draining out India’s resources in tho sliapo of middleman’s profits for 
changing the raw materials of India into finished products within her own boundaries. 
If once the necessity was felt, it was but logical that legislation should be undertaken 
to achieve the desired end. Concluding, the speaker again assured that the resolution 
touched only such companies which would in future bo iloated with foreign capital. 
The penalties of forfeiture of shares purchased under bonami transactions which was 
apprehended by the External Capital Committee if provided into future legislation 
would have sufficient deterrent effect to prevent such benami transaction by Euroi)oans. 

Mr. Stmoart^ Commerce secretary, opposed tho resolution. He pointed out that 
section ll3, Government of India Act, prevented such legislation being undertaken, 

The President added : ‘Even if such legislation were passed in India it would 
not override an Act of tho British Parliament.’ Mr. Banorjco’s mention of sugar 
factories established in recent years only showed that tho need for legislation was 
less than what it was eleven years ago, when tho External Capital Committee 
reported. Again, a practical difficulty arose if there was 50-50 British aii 1 Indian 
capital, for there would be a double set of quotations in tho stock exchange and purely 
Indian companies would bo at a considerable discount. 

No other member spoke on tho resolution, which was rejected without a -division. 

Railway Facilities to Sugar Factories 

Lala Mathura Prassad Mchrotra urged tho i*aihvay authorities to grant special 
facilities to sugar factories by giving concession rates of freight and by providing 
an adequate supply of wagons for transport of cane, moliassos and sugar, llis spooch 
covered mostly factories established in tho United Provinces. Ho alluded to the invest¬ 
ment of Ks. 25 croros in tho industry in recent years, with tho growth in tho num¬ 
ber of factories from 32 to 154. Thus it was tho second largest industry and em¬ 
ployed one Jakli of manual workers besides hundreds of graduates and others. Tho 
industry was faced with difficulties since tho imposition of the excise duty and very 
few factories were paying proper dividends, while some had become losing concerns. 
Quoting from tho letters of tho Sugar Mills Association, Mr. Mohrotra complained of 
inadequate supply of wagons, partiality to certain companies for transport of mo¬ 
lasses on tho B. N. W. Railway and also the high freight rate. 

Sir Guthrie Russell^ Ghief Commissioner of Railways, elaborately explained 
the freight concessions, as compared with the ordinary rate, given to the sugar in¬ 
dustry over several sections of different railways and also detailed the facilities for 
transport of cane. As for molasses, ho pointed out that its transport could not be 
further facilitated unless there was a large quantity sent. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

Separate Civil Medical Service 

Lala Jagdish Prasad (non-official, TT. P.) moved that a separate civil medical 
service be established indepeudently of the Indian Medical Service, which was pri¬ 
marily a military service. He wanted tho Government to consider tho needs of 33 
orores of civil population and referred to the decades-old resolutions passed by the 
Indian National Congress in support of tho conteution that the system created in the 
time of the East India Company should now give place to modern conditions, especi¬ 
ally when qualified medical practitioners were available in large numbers. The mover 
alluded in particular to tho resolution passed almost every year by tho U. P. Legis¬ 
lative Council as illustrative of the depth of feeliug in tho country against the present 
system «nd objected also to reserving certain districts to I. M. S. men. 

Major General Sprawson^ director goueral of I. M. S., explained that the present 
strength was tho minimum possible and in fact there was room for a largo number 
of British I. M. S. officers. He pointed out that various local Govornraeuts as well 
as centrally administered areas were required to appoint a certain number of British 
officers, for attending on British army and superior service officers and their families 
residing in respective areas. Ho had no doubt that as Indianisation progressed there 
would be fewer number of British 1. M. S. officers required. Almost all the local 
, Governments expressed their inability to recruit officers on a short term basis and 
release them in case of war. He assured the House that it was not the intention of the 
Government to foist these officers on local Governments surreptitiously or with a 
dishonest motive. The resolution was withdrawn. 

CJoASTAL TrAITIC IN InDIA 

Mr. P. N. Sapru introduced the Bill to Control the Coastal Traffic in India. (This 
measure was to have been introduced iu the Assembly by Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
ibut he could not get a chance there.) Mr. Sapru stated that this was not racially 
13(a) 
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discriminatory but merely intended to regulate the coastal trafllc by empowering the 
(^overnor-Gonbral in Council to fix the minimum rates of fare and freight and to 
prohibit the grant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduce such rates. 
The infringement of rules made under this bill was to be'punishable with fine or re¬ 
fusal of entry into an Indian port. The bill was necessary as there was the fear that 
a well-established powerful company could easily put a new venture out of action by 
unfair competition such as rate cutting, grant of rebates ete. The bill was introduced 
without opposition in accordance with convention. 

ITALIA.N Aggression in Abyssinia 

20th. APRIL :—The Italian highhandedness in Abyssinia, carrying on the most 
barbarous methods of warfare, use of mustard gas, bombing of Red Cross equipment 
and the merciless bombing of undefondod women and children of a Christian nation 
came for scathing criticism in the Council while discussing the motion of Mr. 
Raisman that the bill to prohibit the making of certain loans and credits to Italy 
bo taken into consideration. 

Sir Jaf/adish Prasad pointed out that the Government of India was not in a 
position to influence the international ])olitics, and what was the use of such a wide 
discussion in which Government could not participate. Raja Ohazanfar AH 
stressed tliat the bill was undertaken under the behests of the League and it was 
within their right to criticise that body. Sir David Devadoss also protested against 
the Italian war against a Christian nation. Mr. P. N. Sapru as a confirmed pacifist 
deeply symfiathised with Abyssinia but at the same time ho would not bo a party to 
any action on tho part of the League, namely the application of military sanctions 
which would ignite a world conflagration. Ho condemned the Italian adventure but 
felt that under the circumstances there was no other alternative loft to tho League 
except tho policy so far adopted. Messrs. Kalikkar and llossain Imam disagreed 
with Mr. iSapru and thought that tho League should have adopted a firmer attitude 
from the beginning and could have oven applied oil sanctions. Tho League as at 
present constituted, was a sham and quite different from that conceived by President 
Wilson for ensuring world poaco. Rai Bahadur hala Ramsaran Das^ supporting, 
further emphasised the opposition view-point. Mr. Raisman^ replying to tho debate, 
refrained from entering into tho rigmarole of international politics and stiessed that 
the elTectivcness of collective action must be judged in relation to the whole scheme 
of economic sanctions api)lied by all countries of tho League. It is too early to 
estimate the extent of economic damages which have been inflicted on Italy. The 
bill was passed. 

23rd. APRIL Tho Council after brief discussions passed five Bills which were 
passed by the Assembly. They were the Bills to remove certain doubts and establish 
the validity of certain proceedings in High Courts in British India, the Bill to make 
special provision for the administration of Cochin Port, tho Bill; to amend tho Aircraft 
Act, the Bill to amend tho Factories Act and the Bill to amend the Ijao Cess Act. 

The Tariff Bill 

24th. APRIL Mr. Steward moved consideration of the Tariff Bill regarding tho 
import duty on wheat and rice. Ho said that tho presont world stock position of 
wheat was better than what had been for many years. Indian prices wore*in very 
close relationship with world parity and tho reduction of duty to Re. 1 per cwt. 
would not adversely affect tho Indian wheat. As for the duty on rice, the Govern¬ 
ment was convinced that tho presont duty had boon effective but not excessive. Hence 
they decided to continue the same duty for another year. 

A vigorous criticism of Government action in reducing the wheat duty came from 
unofficials, particularly from members of the wheat-growing provinces. The motion 
for consideration was adopted. During tho discussion on clauses Messrs. Hossain 
Imam and Mehrotra were the only two speakers who spoke against the Bill. Thereafter, 
it was passed. 

25th. APRIL :—The Tariff Bill regarding fents was discussed for an hour on the 
motion of Mr. Stewart^ Commerce Secretary. Messrs. Hossain Imam, Ramsaran Das, 
Padshah and Mehrotra expressed the opposition viewpoint in similar terms as those 
expressed by several members in tho Assembly. 

The bill was passed and the Council of State adjourned sine die. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—3rd. February to 23rd. April 1936. 

Sorrow for the La.te Kinr 

The Badget Session of the Legislative Assembly commonoed at New Delhi on the 
3rd. February 1936. Blaok ties were worn by majority of the members and the 
usual exchange of greetings when a session opens were subdued. There was an 
atmosphere of solemnity occasioned by the decision to dedicate the sitting to the 
memory of the late King George. 

The question hour having been dispensed with, Sir Nripendra Nath Sarcar^ the 
Leader of the House, moved ; 

“This Assembly do place upon record an expression of its deefp sorrow on tho 
death of His Majes^ George V Emperor of India and of its heartfelt sympathy 
with His Majesty King Edward VIII Emperor of India and Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Mary in their grievous loss and do convey to His Majesty loyal congratulations 
upon his accession and assurance of devotion to His Royal person.’^ 

The motion was passed all standing. 

Standing Abmt Advisobt Committee 

4ih. NOVEMBER :—The Assembly passed a resolution, sponsored by Sir 
Muhammad Mehr Shah^ recommenuing the appointment of a Joint Standing Armv 
Committee, consisting of members of both Houses, to advise the Government on all 
matters connected with tho defence of India. 

Sardar Mangal Singh, who moved the resolution in the absence of Sir Muha¬ 
mmad, said that the origin of the resolution was the despatch of a contingent of 
troops to Addis ^ Ababa without consulting the Legislature, the Government plea at 
the time being that the Legislature was not in session. Some members, ho said, had 
raised the question at the last Simla session and asked for a Standing Committee 
that could be consulted in such an event in the future and the Commandor-in-Chief 
had offered to consider any proposal agreed on bv all parties. 

Mr. Aaaf Ali, the Congress whip, wanted to see the whole Defence Department 
controlled by an Indian Minister, but was prepared to accept a Standing Committee 
for the present. 

Mr. Tottenham, replying on behalf of the Government, said he did not deny that 
the Governirent would welcome a closer liasion between themselves and the Legisla¬ 
ture on defence matters and a greater knowledge of the Defence Department than 
was at present possessed by members of the Legislature. The Government’s opposi¬ 
tion was not based on a desire to oppose for the sake of opposing or to go back on 
pledges, but on the conviction that it would be a mistake to accept this resolution. 

Mr. ^ttenham referred to the origin of the resolution in the debate at Simla on 
the dispatch of troops to Abyssinia. He then said that although the Government 
had given an undertaking that they would consult the Legislature, so far as was 
possible, whenever the question arose of sending troops overseas for purposes other 
man ^e defence of India, yet even supposing that tho sending of that small con- 
tingert to Addis Ababa for the defence of the Legation was rot for Indian purposes, 
it would have been impossible to consult the Legislature as it was not in session 
and a decision had to be taken immediately. 

The present resolution, Mr. Tottenham said, went far beyond anything that the 
Government had contemplated or any member had contemplated in the debates at 
Simla. It recommended a committee not for consultation on a limited question when 
the Legislature was not in session, which was what the Government undertook to 
consider, but the setting up of a committee to give advice on all defence matters 
without restriction. The Government had given no undertaking even to consider a 
proposal of that kind and therefore, could not be charged with any breach of faith. 
The promise to consider a more limited proposal had been discharged. The suggestion 
had Been considered and could not be accepted for practical reasons. 

14 
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Deoisions to send troops overseas, he said, generally had to be taken on short 
notice as a matter of great urgency which further imposed the necessity of extreme 
secrecy until the move of the troops had taken place. Before deciding to send 
troops overseas the Government had to consider whether the situation in India 
permitted the despatch of troops and whether the despatch of troops was itself justi¬ 
fiable. The first question^ was one that the Government of India could decide for 
themselves and on which it required no advice. As regards the second question, 
there were circumstances in which the Government would be well aware that the 
proposal to send troops overseas would be opposed by Indian opinion and in other 
circumstances the Government would be aware that such a proposal would not bo 
objected to. The committee urged by Mr. Navalrai could only confirm the correct¬ 
ness of the Governments views. Moreover, it was doubtful whether such a committee 
would reflect all shades of Indian opinion and it would take time to collect it when 
urgent decisions were needed. It would have been easy for the Government to 
accept the Committee and so gain a little cheap popularity. Then an occasion might 
have arisen when the Government found it impossible to consult the Committee in 
time, or such consultation would have been ruled out on the ground of secrecy. The 
Government would then have been rightly charged with setting up an “eye wash” 
Committee. The Government had therefore decided, said Mr. Tottenham, to bo 

S erfectly honest and to say that tlio practical difiicultios were too great and that 
ley did not propose to accept even such a limited proposal. 

The Ministers would be able to arrange thomsolves as they wished in the depart¬ 
ments indor their own control, but in the Defence Department it would bo wrong 
for the Governor-General to take views from a committee of parties in the Legisla¬ 
ture. If the Governor-General choose to take advice it would be his clear duly to 
take that advice from bis Ministers. When any question arose in connection with 
defence in which Indian opinion was interested, e. g., pensions, the Government 
would continue to appoint committees of the Douse to help them in deliberating 
on them. But that was no reason why they should accept the Standing Committee 
prop^osed by the mover. 

Sir Cowasfi Jehangir^ who spoko after the Defence Secretary, supported the 
resolution, federation was a good many years away, he said, and the resolution was 
designed to deal with the present situation, Wliat tlie legislature suflered most from 
was ignorance in regard to the Defence Department ; it only desired to bo able to 
criticize it effectively and reasonably. They wanted education, but not in order to 
pry into confidential army matters. They did not want to kiiow^ w'hat type of aero¬ 
plane the Government had just ordered but what it would cost. Jf tl/is resolution 
was rejected by the Government tliey w’ould have gieat doubts about the “bona fides’ 
of the Government in regard to the new constitution. 

Vr. Deshmulik from the Congress benches condemned the Government pronounce¬ 
ment, saying that the defence of India w'as the liidian\s concern. He referred 
bitterly to the recent speeches by Herr Hitler and Gignor Mussolini and asked why 
no Englishman had protested against these Dictators’ use of vulgar language about 
Asiatic and African peoples. 

The resolution w'as however passed, the Government not challenging a division. 
The House then adjouimed. 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

Sill. FEBRUARY :—The President announced in the Assembly to-day that the 
Governor-General had disallowed the adjournment motion of Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt 
about the Government’s failure to issue instructions to Local Governments not to 
interfere with the celebrations of the Congress Golden Jubilee. 

Similarly the adjournment motions about the hunger-strike of Jogesh Chatterjee, 
Kakori Conspiracy case prisoner, were also disallowed by the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General also disallowed the adjournment motion of Sardar Sant 
Singh about the forfeiture of the security of the “Abhyudaya” for publishing the 
speech of Pundit Krishnakanta Malaviya. 

The President disallowed the adjournment motion of Pundit Nilkantha Pass about 
declaring hartal on January 26 on which day fell the important Hindu festival of 
Basanta Panchami on the ground that no orders had been issued by the Government 
to observe hartal. 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai introduced a bili further to amend the Indian Lac 

Aat. 
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PAYMENT OF WAGES BILL 


Payment of Wages Bill 


The Payment of Wages Bill asjreported by the Select Committee being taken up, Mr. 
N. M. Joahi moved a comprehensive amendment enlarging the scope of application of 
the Bill by inoluding all factories, tramways, docks, mines and plantations. He con¬ 
tended that tho Bill did not go even as far as the Labour Commissioner’s recommen¬ 
dations. Sir Frank Noyce said that this legislation, unlike other labour laws, broke 
an entirely new ground and was purely of an experimental nature and its extension 
must bo done after a careful consideration of the merits of each case by the local 
Government 

Mr. J. A. Milligan said that in certain parts of the country payment in kind 
was an essential part of the terms of the engagement of labour. All such agree¬ 
ments would be illegal if Mr. Joshi’s amendment were accepted. The amei.dment 
was rejected. 

Mr. Milligan moved an amendment proposing to authorise the local Governments 
to extend the Bill subject to any relaxations that might be considered necessary. He 
hold tl'at this would enable a free use of the Bill to bo made than was otherwise 
possible. . 

Sir Frank Noyce expressed sympathy with tho object of Mr. Milligan. The 
speaker had reasons to believe that there might bo a more rapid progress in the 
direction of extension of the Act if tho amendment were accepted, but relaxation 
might also have dangers and, weighing the pros and cons, he opposed the amendment 
which was negatived. 

Two other amendments of Mr. G. Morgan amending the same clause were 


rejccicu. , , . • o- 

Mr. Ohanshyam Qupta proposed to exclude persons employed in agriculture, oir 
Frank Noyce saw the force of Mr. Gupta’s argument and offered to amend the Bill, 
including the same definition of plantation as appears in the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act. Mr. F, FJ. James wanted time to consider the matter. Sir Frank Noyce 
agreed to take up tho amendment on Friday. ^ ^ . 

Mr, Leach moved an amendment which would bring within the definition of the 
Bill motor omnibus companies run by tramway companies or railways or any private 
individual. Sir F'rank Noyce accejited the amendment, extending the definition to 
the motor omnibus service, meaning any service run by a company or individual 
which is conducted on regular routes at regular intervals. 


The two amendments of Mr. A. G. Clow making the object of the Bill clear, were 
adopted, but Mr. Joshi's amendment imposing obligation for payment of wages to 
temporary substitutes was defeated after 8ir H. P. Mody and Sir Frank Noyce 
declared that the responsibility for the appointment of substitutes did not rest with 
the employers, but wa.s a personal concern of tho employed who absented himself. 
Mr. Milligan's amendment fixing tho responsibility of the contractor iu the terms of 
the Select Committee’s remarks was accented by the House. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment providing for fortnightly payment of wages instead of 
monthly was criticised by Mr. Clow who opposed revolutionary changes. The 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment proposing that wages should bo paid within seven 
days affSr the last day of the wage period and omitting the concession of an extra 
three days in the case of an establishment employing more than a thousand hands. 
Sir B. P. Mody opposed the amendment. Sir Frank Noyce said that the Select 
Committee formula struck a balance botwocii tho two viewpoints. The House divided 
and the amendment was rejected by 38 votes to 59, this being tho first division 
during the session. Tho voting was not on party Hues. ... 

A series of other amendments moved by Mr. Joahi was similarly defeated. His 
motion that when an employer discharged a servant the latter must be paid promptly, 
was opposed by Sir Cowasji Jehangir^ Mr. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyce., but was 
supported by Mr. Pant and Mr. Giri. As regards tho practical difficulties pointed 
out, Mr. Pant retorted “Don’t” turn him out until his dues have been calculated”. 

Sir Cowasji explained how this would be impossible in the case of pieoe-workers. 
Sir Homy Mody said that the services of an employee might bo discharged only in 
exceptional cases like theft or misbehaviour, and it was therefore unjust that the 
employer should be asked to pay his dues immediately and not given time to settle 
the accounts. Mr. Joshi by another amendment wanted that in case an employee 
goes on leave and his services are terminated at that time or while he is on leave, 
then his wages should be paid on the day he proceeds on leave or his services are 
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terminated. Sir Frank Noyce opposing said, “We Government servants are not paid 
before we go on leave”. 

Clauses 5, 6 and 7 were then passed. The only noteworthy change effected was 
on the motion of Mr. Milligan to clause 7 whereby deductions to be made from 
the amount due to an employee could include subscription to any provident fund 
approved by the local Government. This amendment met the support of Mr. Josh! 
and the Goverrment. 


Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

eth. FEBRUARY :—The adjournment motion of Sardar Sant Singh relating to 
the Howrah Bridge contract was ruled out of order by the President on the ground 
that it was not a definite and urgent matter. 

Sardar Sant Singh’s second adjournment motion relating to the security demand 
from “Abhyudaya” for publishing the speech of Pundit Krishnakant Malaviya was 
also ruled out of order on the ground that it was not urgent and a matter of 
privilege (privilege of the Assembly members to publish their speeches in the 
Assembly) and could not be discussed under the rules through an adjournment 
motion. 


Cruvhnal Law Amend. Act Repeal Bill 

The House next resumed consideration of the clauses of Mr. B. Das’a Bill to repeal 
tlio Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. P. J. Griffths, who had not finished his 

Bpooch last session, not being a member of the House now, Mr. Sri Prakash started the 

discussion by supporting the Bill. 

Mr. Sri Prakash said that the ordinary law was quite enough to deal with the 
situation. That this law had not been of much use was clear from the fact that, 
after the passage of the Act of 1908, as many as 58 terrorist crimes had been 
perpetrated. Moreover, this law not only applied a ban on Congre.ss oi^anisations, 
but also such harmless educational institutions as the Kashi Vidyapith. This unfor¬ 
tunate institution had been searched a hundred and fifty times during the last fifteen 
years of its existence and several of its students had been detained for months in 
jail and then found to be innocent. On none of these occasions was a single incri¬ 
minating article found in the Vidyapith premises. Continuing Mr. Sri Prakash gave 
an instance of how at midnight forty school children were turned out of the 
school and this building was seized by the police and how oven now the Prem 
Mahavidyala had remained closed for three and a half years. The Hindustani 

Sevadal had been closed for the existence of a rifle not yet traced by the Home 

Member. He appealed to the Law Member, whoso patriotism, sacrifice and knowledge 
the speaker acknowledged to be none the less than any inomber of the House. He 
criticised at length the District Magistrates, particularly the Indian officials, adding, 
“Wo want Europeanisation of the lower services”, (Laughter). He asked why the 
Government were getting a bad name by retaining this law while under the ordinary 
law they could do anything. 

The Leader of House and his followers rose almost in a body and moved the 
closure which the President accepted in view of the fact that fifteen members had 
already spoken on the motion. 

Mr. Desai requested the Chair to reconsider his ruling in view of the iact that 
his predecessor had ruled when party leaders wished to speak, and closure was not 
accepted. In this case he and Mr. Aney wished to speak and others too. 

Mr. N. N. Sircar recalled the ruling given by the President last session and 
said that clause 2 now under discussion embodied the principles of the Bill which 
had been discussed threadbare upon consideration of the motion and Mr. Desai and 
other loaders had spoken during the consideration stage. Moreover, the ruling quoted 
by Mr. Desai referred to a resolution under discussion. Sir N. N. Sircar submitted 
that the Chair had already given his ruling which should stand. 

The President upheld the Law Member’s view and said that clause 2 of the Bill 
was the whole Bill and leaders of all parties had spoken on that during the consideration 
sta^. He accepted the closure and put it to vote. 

The House rejeoted the motion by 60-58 votes. The Opposition received the 
announcement with cheers and cries of ^shame’. 

Sardar Sant Singh (Nationalist Party) spoke for an hour criticising what he 
called the abuses of law during the last tew years. He asked the Government to 
produce a single case in which any executive officer had been punished for his 
excesses committed under the law. If any case were forthcoming, then he would be 
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prepared to reconBider his views on this Bill. In war Red Cross Societies wore 
generally protected and there were provisions in international law that the civil 
population should not bo bombed and that women and children should be protected. 
But in this war against people’s organisations nothing was sacred. If the Act was 
not repealed then the atmospnere of the country would continue to be unfavourable 
to the new constitution which would therefore prove unworkable. 

The discussion was adjourned at^this stage. 

Pa-yment of Wages Bill (Contd.) 

7th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly started to-day consideration of the Wages Payment 
Bill. On the motion of Mr. A. Q. Clow^ the House agreed to the definition of the term 
‘plantation’ for the purposes of the Bill as ‘an estate which is maintained for the pur¬ 
pose of growing cinchona, rubber, coffee and tea and on which 25 or more persons are 
employed for that purpose’. Mr. N. M. Joahi attempted to extend the provjsions of 
tbe Bill to workers in sugar plantations also, but tho President disallowed the motion 
on the ground that sufficient notice of the amendment had not been given. 

Mr. Joshi next moved an amendment in order to make a provision in the Bill 
that no fine should be imposed on a worker unless he had been given an opportu¬ 
nity ‘through himself or through representatives, including an officer of the Trade 
Union of which ho is a member to show cause against the fine,’ 

Mr. J. A. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyce opposed the motion on the ground that 
the imposition of a fine, which was such an ordinary matter, should not be converted 
into quasi-judicial proceedings. Sir Frank Noyce added that the Act provided that 
representatives of Trade Unions might intervene at a later stage when the fine was 
imposed in contravention of the provisions of tlie Act. Tho House divided on the 
amendment which was defeated by 49 to 44 votes. 

Sir H. P. Mody moved the following amendment: “That subject to any rules 
made in this behalf by tho local Government, if ten or more employed persons, 
acting in concert, absent themselves without due notice or reasonable cause, such 
deduction from any such person may include such amount not exceeding his wages 
for thirteen days as may under this contract of employment be duo to the employer 
in lieu of notice.” 

Ho asked the House to hold the balance fairly between the employer and the 
employee. Tlie latter was given tho right of demand of salary for the notice period, 
so should the employer have tho right of deduction. The Fawcett Committee in 
Bombay admitted such right. At present an employer could forfeit the salary of 
even an individual employee. Hereafter it should bo done if only ten or more 
persons acted in concert. Again, with a view to meeting Congressmen who were 
now opposing him, he agreed to whittle down the proposal by including tho words 
“giving employers tho right of forfeiture if only the employer had reasonable cause 
to do so and subject to tne rules made by tho local Government. 

Mr. N, V. Gadgil supporting said that, in an unequal fight between the organised 
and influential employer and the poor ill-organised employee, the right of strike 
earned, at great price the employee, should not be taken away from him. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Government were prepared to support tho amend¬ 
ment. IJe was glad that the adjournment of the Bill from the Simla session had 
enabled them to ascertain the views of the Bombay Go\ernment which were reflected 
on Sir H, P. Mody’s amendment. The amendment contained three safeguards and 
would give time to the employee to think twice before resorting to a lightening 
strike. 

Mr. Josht^ in the course of a one-hour speech, said that if the employer wanted 
damages from the employee the former had the weapon of deducting the latter’s ’ 
wages. But the employee had to go to court for recovering liis dues. Experience 
had shown that the court generally sympathised with the employer and gave a decree 
for payment by instalments. Even if ten employees absented themselves with a 
view to standing a funeral of their colleague their action could be deemed as a 
lightening strike and their wages deducted not for one day, but for thirteen days. 

Sir N, N. Sircar suggested a modification with a view to emphasising that there 
should be not only due notice but also reasonable cause shown by the employees. 
Then it would not be regarded as a lightening strike and there would be no question 
of deduction of thirteen days’ wages. 

Mr. Joshi did not object to an amendment being made at this stage, but feared 
that it did not change the substanoo of Sir H. F. Mody’s amendment 
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The President ordered postponement of clause 9, pending receipt of a properly- 
worded amendment. 

Clause 10 was then taken up and approved without change. 

Mr. Buss moved an amendment that Inspectors should be entitled to examine not 
any register or document but only those “relating to calculation or payment ot 
wages.” He said that the power as it stood could be used by an Inspector to secure 
information having no connection with the payment of wages and which could be of 
value to a competing concern. 

Sir Frank Noyce admitted that there was a good deal of substance in Mr. Buss’ 
remarks, but he left the matter to the free vote of the House. Government officials 
and a majority of Opposition members remained neutral. The amendment was 
carried by d2 to 22 votes. All clauses of the Bill were passed except one to which Sir 
Homy Mody moved an amendment. The House at this stage adjourned till the 10th. 

Adjournment Motions Axed 

10th. FEBRUARY ;—Throe adjournment motions were ruled out of order by the 
President to-day. 

The first was by Dr. Khare^ which referred to “the misapplication and abuse” of 
the Legislative Rules in the disallowing by the Governor-General of the adjournment 
motion on the Benda incident. The reason adduced for ruling this motion out of 
order was that the conduct or action of the Governor-General could not bo reflected 
on by the members of the Assembly. 

The second motion was by Stvajni Venkatachalam Chelti regarding the abolition 
of direct mail service between Madras and Rangoon. This was ruled out on the 
ground of non-urgency. 

The third was by Mr. Abinashalingam Chettiar relating to the loss of Indian life 
and proportv in the recent Zanzibar riots. This was disallowed as no information 
was available about the incident. 

“Abhudaya.” Case—Priyileoe^of Speech 

The President informed the House of Sardar Sant Singh's motion claiming that 
the right of freedom of speech had been encroached *by an order of the U. P. 
Government demanding security from the paper Abhudaya for publishing Pandit 
Krishnakant Malaviya’s speech on the Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, which was delivered in the last September session, and asked : “Was the 
speech published at the instance of the member who made the speech” ? (Laughter). 

Paiidit Malaviya : It is my own paper V I did not send a copy. 

President : Has Sardar Sant‘Singh got a copy of the paper ?—No Sir. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that the privilege claimed did not exist. But even assuming 
that it did, on the English analogy such a motion was required to be made without 
delay. This Sardar Sant Singh had failed to do on the opening day, or even after 
his adjournment motion had been disallowed. Secondly, the speakers in the House 
of Commons ruled out a motion if a member failed to produce the paper in which 
the matter complained of had appeared. Sardar Sant Singh had failed to produce the 
paper. The Law Member, exhibiting the paper to the Chair and the House, showed that 
it was not a case of reprinting, but the paper also contained an article commenting 
on the speech. Sensational headlines had been given to the speech and a ^em put 
within an ornamentally bordered “box”, which inter aha punned on the worcl “Azad,” 
meaning both freedom, and following the example of “Azad”, a terrorist. 

Sardar Sant Singh could not therefore, he contended, claim that it was a case 
of mere reprinting. Further, the Legislative Assembly rules were mandatory in that 
no business except official could bo jnaced on an official day, except with the consent 
of the Governor-General-in-Counoil or by way of an adjournment motion. No dis¬ 
cussion on a matter of general or public interest should take place except on a 
resolution moved with the consent of the President and the Government Member in 
charge of the Department concerned. 

Sir Nripendra Nath said that only if a prima facie case of breach of privilege 
was establish od, could the matter be referred to a select committee. The standing 
order specially guaranteed freedom of speech in respect of an official report of the 
proceedings only. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that his claim was based on the opinion given by the 
former Law Member of the Government of India that the Press Emergency Act did 
not make any change in the ordinary Jaw of the land in ;the matter of publication in 
the Press or otherwise of a Legislature’s proceedings. 
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Sir N. N'. Sircar: I have not suggested that there has been a change. 

The President asked how the publication of the speech of any member by the 
Press was a privilege and what the rules regulating business on official days were. 

Sardar Sant Singh read out the Local Government’s order showing that the action 
was taken tor the publication of Pandit Krishnakant M.a\aviya’s speech and not for 
any comments or poems. The Sardar contended that if there was freedom of 
speech, it extended to tiie publishing of it, so long as the reproduction of the speech 
was faithful. The privilege he claimed was inherent. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant said that the Law Member had now suggested that 
the proper method to raise a question was to bring forward a resolution. The 
speaker feared that this too would be disallowed as referring to an individual case 
and not being a matter of general and public interest. 

The question, ho said, was whether the Press could be [)enalised and m'^lestod by 
the Executive of the Government for publishing a speech. The rules relating to 
freedom of speech had as a corollary freedom of publication. Certain privileges must 
be deemed to be implicit in tlie Constitution itself. A vital question was involved 
and it would bo unfortunate if discussions were to be ruled out. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that Sardar Sant Singh had not delayed in raising the 
matter, but had been actively pursuing remedy after remedy. Mr. Jinnah contended 
that the freedom of speech granted by the Government of India Act implied freedom 
of publication and whereas, if the matter of the breach of this privilege was taken 
to a court, he could take his stand on the act, he had no remedy against an executive 
order except to approach the House. 

The Government of India Act in granting freedom from action In respect of publi¬ 
cation in official reports, ho said, did not exhaust the privilege, because unless a 
speech could be published by a member, the right of the freedom of speech was 
useless. 

The President said that that was why he had allowed such a discussion with a 
view to ascertaining all viewpoints. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai said that the rules regulated only public business, whether 
official or unofficial, but this was a matter of privilege which was outside public 
business and above it. Whether the House had or had not the power of punishing 
parties for a breach of the privilege, it could consider whether the privilege existed 
and whether it had been broken and the House could appoint a committee to go 
into that matter. 

The President wished to know why the matter could not be brought within the 
rules, which enabled a resolution being moved with the consent of the Governor- 
General-in-Council or with the consent of the President and the member-in-charge. 

Mr. Desai answered that they knew in fact what the Government view on tho 
matter was and how they could exercise that right. In depending on these rules, 

the House would bo invoking, in the matter of its privileges, the restrictions embodied 

in those rules in favour of the Executive and place the House at the mercy of the 
Executive. 

Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that tho action against the Abhudaya was an 
executive action taken under Section 7 of the Press Emergency Act of 1931 and not 
an administrative action. The action being based on the statutory power given to 
the Executive, that power was open to examination by tho High Court. 

Sir N. N. Sircar added that unless it was a matter of great urgency, the House 
should discuss it only after complying strictly with the rules relating to the bringing 
up of any matter. At present the rule was mandatory that no business other than 
Government business could be transacted except with the consent of the Governor- 

General. It was open to the members of the House, if they felt that the matter 

was importantj to jointly table a resolution. No question of privilege arose^ because 
It had been laid down in the House of Commons that if a member published his 
speech, his printed statement become a publication unconnected with the proceedings 
of the Parliament. The House had no privilege outside the Statute, and it was only 
by the Statute of 1925 that the members got the freedom ensured to them as enjoyed 
by members of Parliament. 

The President promised to give his ruling later. 

Payment op Wages Bill fCoNTO.) 

The House then resumed discussion on the Payment of Wages Bill and Sir Homi 
Mody's amendment for preventing lightning strike was taken up. 
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Sir N. N. Sarcar moved an amendment substituting the following for Sir Homi 
Mody’s amendment whieh was to be inserted as a fresh sub-clause : “Provided that 
subject to any rules made in this behalf by a local Government, if ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent themselves without due notice (that is to 
say without giving the notice which they are required to give either expressly by 
their contracts of employment or implied by the terms of their service) and without 
reasonable cause, such deduction from any such person may include such an amount 
not exceeding his wages for 15 days as may by any of such contracts or terms be 
due to tlie employed in lieu of due notice.” 

Mr. V, V. Oiri opnosed it on the ground that a now situation had been created 
in the Bill which firstly was not in the mind of the Government when the Bill was 
introduced. Secondly, Sir Homi Mody placed the text of the amendment before the 
select committee which did not accept it and, thirdly, at the Simla session the amend¬ 
ment did not find place in the Order Paper, nor did Sir Homi bring it forward. 

Mr. Oiri said that lightning strikes were declared by workers on piovocation on 
the part of the supervising staff, who indulged in bribery and corruption. It was 
the inherent right of the workers to resort to such a strike, which right they were 
not prepared to give up. 

Purchase of Two More Railways 

lllh. FEBRUARY ;—The Assembly passed without a division a resolution by Mr. 
Azhar Ali urging the Government to tako over control of the Bengal and Nortii- 
Westein and Madras and Southern Mai-hatta Railways. 

Sir Henry Gidney opposed State control which, he said, has a history of failure. 
He added that if the two railways were taken over, they would merely add to the 
burden of the Railway Board. 

Sir Zafrullah Khan^ for the Government, said that the latter was entitled to 
acquire tlie Bengal and North Westorn Railway at the end of 1937 on 12 months’ 
notice, or at the end of 1942. In order to purchase tlie two railways, however, the 
Government would have to find £17,0G0,()()0. Unfortunately, tlie Government’s borrow¬ 
ing powers were limited during the transitional period before the now Constitutiou. 
Further, the taking over of the railways, if decided on, would synchronise with the 
setting up of the Federal Railway Authority. Would it be fair, he asked, to face 
tlie Authority with this as its first task ? 

Excluded Areas 

Towards the close of its sitting, the Assembly discussed a resolution moved by 
Mr. Ram Narain Singh on the Excluded Areas. 

The Law Member explained how the draft Order-in-(3ouncil originated and agreed 
that tlie speeches in Parliament made it clear that M. P’s realized that Indian opinion 
was hostile to any extension of those areas. The position now was that the House 
of Commons having on February 7 considered these draft orders, they stood over for 
the consideration of any amendments received from the House of Lords. Sir N. N. Sircar 
promised that any resolution passed by the Assembly would be cabled to Whitehall. 

Mr. N, V. Qadgil from the Congress beaches, castigated the order. He quoted 
Mr. Churchill as wishing to include the whole of Indih in the Excluded Areas, 

Payment of Waobs Bill (Contd.) 

12th. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day adopted, by 65 votes to 44, Sir Homi 
Mody^a amendment to Clause 9 of the Payme.it of Wages Bill, penalizing lightning 
strikes. The House also passed the remaining clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. V. V. Oiri said that by the inclusion of such a provision the bill was 
regarded by the workers as an anti-stirke bill. Mr. Giri complained that the Govern¬ 
ment had not introduced the arbitration machinery as suggested by the Wolby 
Commission and now supported the proposal initiated by employers against employees, 
which was inequitable and unjust. Mr. Giri feared when employees felt strong they 
would combine and hit back employers. 

Mr. Ranga opined that, if the amendment were carried, it would not only stop 
lightning strikes, hut also irregular strikes, and thus deprive the workers of the only 
right which they now enjoyed. It would be a great hardship to penalise the worker 
for going on strike, for they suffered even without the existence of such drastic law as 
was sought to be passed. 

Prof. N, O. Ranga accused the Govemment of being hand-In-^love with the 
Capitalists aud declared that the amendment, if carried, would deprive the workers 
of the only weapon they possessed agalast unjust treatment 
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Mr. A. G. Clow^ speaking on behalf of the Government, poured scorn on the 
argument of the opposition. He said that the amendment, far from depriving the 
workers of any of their rights, would actually place them in a far more favourable 

E osition than they were at present. Mr. Clow said that to leave an employer, as had 
oen suggested, to recover damages caused by breach of contract by filing suits was 
to give him an illusory remedy. The amendment was the merest justice to the 
employer. Mr. Clow assured the House that the amendment did not confer on the 
employer the right to withhold a single anna that was not his. 

CeiminAl Law Repeal Bill (contd.) 

13th. FEBRUBRY :—Sir Muhammad Yakub, resuming his speech on Mr. B. 
Das’s Bill seeking to repeal the Ci'irainal Law Amend Act, 1908, said that abuse of 
the law was no reason for repeal. Ho asked whether the House knew the secret 
methods adopted by the Communists to poison the mind of the youth. Sii Muham¬ 
mad road from a (jlurmukhi pamphlet meant for tampering with the loyalty of the 
troops, telling them that Mr. Gandhi’s peaceful movement had failed and that other 
motlifOds should now bo tried • that, while outwardly remaining loyal, the Hoops should 
always work for the Ohadar Party. 

Congressmen, said Sir Muhammad, wore hankering after office and shortly Indians 
would sit on Treasury Benches and would need these powers to combat the growing 
forces of communism. As regards Mr. Sn Prakasa’s speech, Sir Muhammad contended 
that the Prem Mahavidyalya and Vidyapeth had been made the hot-bed of Communist 
and terrorist propaganda. They taught seditious methods to the inmates of the insti¬ 
tutions. Those who used these institutions and like cowards took cover behind the 
women and children working there, should thank themselves if the institutions had been 
declared unlawful. 

Mr. Bhulahkai Deaai amidst the cheers of his parly dwelt on the provisions of 
the Criminal Law Act which was sought to be repealed and its legal moaning. 
This he did because he did not wish any member of the House to act in delusion, 
because certain words camouflaged the real meaning of the statute. The fact of the 
matter was that it was not open to any court to examine the question whether the 
Government had declared an association unlawful, because it interfered with the 
administration of law or dangerous to the public peace. Those words wore legally 
unnecessary and the clause would really read that the local Government could by a noti¬ 
fication declare any association unlawful. They could not examine the opinion of the 
Government at all. If the Government wished to fight communism they could have 
amended the law and penalised associations which encouraged communism, but it did 
not suit the Government to have any definition. Captain Lalchand had warned them 
against exploiting young men. What about exploiting old men V (Laughter and cheers). 
I wish and trust that a generation will now grow which whatever happened to the old 
men would make the exploitation of young men impossible. 

As regards Sir M. Yakub and Sir Abdul Guznavi, they were the only fortunate beings to 
have received some red leaflets. Their source was apparent and they seemed to read them 
ns if they wore from approved genuine sources. Tiie real question before the House was, 
‘‘Should the e.X 0 cutivo continue to have power of the kind I have described, whereby 
the life and property of individuals who dare to stand for the freedom of the land 
is to bo •in their keeping and on behalf of those who believe that to be pro-Indiau is 
not anti-British ? I ask the House to support the Bill (Cheers). 

The House then divided on whether clause 2 of the Bill which was an operative 
clause would be passed. Keen excitement followed when whijjs found the scene was 
changing every second. Ultimately, thei Government lost one vote down and the 
vote of Khan Bahadur Rajan Baksh equalised the votes, making it 66 on either 
side. Then Opposition whips tried to persuade Mr. Lai Ghand Navalrai -and Mr. K. 
L. Oauba to vote, but they remained neutral. Then the President declared that 
following the well-known principle of standing for status quo, ho voted fur the 
rejection ;of the clause. The result was received by the Government amidst 
cheers. 

After clause two of Mr. Das’s Bill had been rejected with the casting vote of the 
President, there was no other clause to be put and the Bill was thus killed. 

Cr. Pr. Code Amend. Bills 

Sardar Sant Singh secured an easy passage for his Bill to amend the Code of the 
Qruninal Procedure, whereby the proviso to section 406 was deleted. He said tliat 

15 
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this section referred to proceedings for peace and good bohawour in the interests of 
law and order. Cases from Sub-Divisional Magistrates, who worked under District 
Magistrates wore sent in appeal to District Magistrates, who being heads of districts 
were themselves prosecutors and judges. In many provinces such appeals wore sent 
to .Sessions Judges, but the practice was not uniform in all provinces. The omission 
of the proviso would ensure such cases going in appeal to Sessions Judges. 

Sir Henry Craik, Home Member, said that though he did not append a minute of 
dissent in the Select Committee’s report, ho disliked the Bill still and was in fact 
opposed to it. Sir Henry informed the House that the Government did not oppose 
the Bill. The Bill was then passed. 

Sardar Sant Singh's next Bill was then taken up. This also amends the Criminal 
JTocodure Code by attempting to delete sections 30 and 34. The object is to abolish 
Magistrates, who are selected for their seniority and efficiency to deal with all cases 
in which the accused might be sentenced upto soven years’ imprisonment. Sardar 
Sant Singh and Mr. Shamlal contended that these Special Magistrates worked under 
District Magistrates and their promotion dop('nded on the latter’s opinion. There was 
the general impression that these “Section Thirty Magistrates” invariably convicted 
the accused persons. Mr. Shamlal said tliat this was the case at any rate in the 
Punjab. Sardar Sant Singh desired circulation of the Bill. 

The House was discussing the Bill when further discussion was adjourned. 

Payment of Wages Bill ( oontd. ) 

14th. FEBRUARY The final reading of the Wages Payment Bill was resumed to¬ 
day. Sir Homi Mody enumerated the labour measures passed and wished that Sir Frank 
Noyce and Mr. A. G. Clow would slacken a little. Dr. P. N. Banerjee wanted the House 
to hold the balance between capital and labour, but to bo a little inclined towards the 
weaker l»arty, namely, labour. Mr. B. Das wished Sir Homi Mody’s umendmonts had not 
been moved and the goodwill disturbed. Afr. Gtri boiied Sir Frank Noyce vsouldgot the 
Council of State to remove Sir Homi Movlv's amendment to make the ’ measure aucop- 
table to labour. Prof. Ranga cxjircssod the greatest dissatisfactiou with the Bill and 
enumetrated the many directions in which legislation was still necessary. 

Sir Frank Noyce contiruiiug reminded Prof. Ranga that it was the motion of a 
Congress member backed by that i>arty wliicli had "eliminated agriculture from the 
operation of the Bill. The dilterenee between Mr. Jushi and Prof. Ranga and the 
speaker was that the former were men of war and ho was a man of peace. (Cheers). He 
assured Mr. James and Mr. .loshi that if as a result of working the Act improve¬ 
ments were found desirable, the Government would not hesitate to bring an 
amending bill. Sir Frank Noyce thanked tlio members for the congratulations wnich 
really Mi-. Clow deserved. (Applause). 

The Wages Payment Bill was then passed. 

Bill PifOiiinTTiNo Loan to Italy 

Sir James Qrigg then moved for the consideration of the Bill prohibiting loans and 
credits to Italy. He said that it seemed po.ssible and oven probable that the war 
would last longer ilian Viceroy’s Ordinance. It wa.^^, therefore, necessary to have the 
Act passed. 

Air. B. Das opposed the Bill because India’s Foreign relations were entirely iu 
charge of the British foreign office and also because the “old women” of Geneva did not 
act wlien Japan took away Chinese territory. He Avished that the Government of 
India Jiad taken similar stops against Zanzibar. He advised the House to take no 
responsibility for the measure. 

Mr. Satyamurti analysed India’s position vis-a-vis the League of Nations. He 
contended that whereas India was deemed an original member, she had no free voice 
and that the Assembly was debarred by a scries of rules and standing orders from 
raising any question or debate on India’s foreign relations. He asked Sir James 
Origg as a member franker than the rest on the Treasury benches whether India 
had any voice or share in the matter of evolving .sanctions. Why should then the 
House bo asked merely to register a decree passed by Great Britain to whom India 
in the League meant one more vote for Great Britain ? The League had by her 
hesitancy encouraged Italy to launch on this campaign. India stood by Ethiopia and 
sent her a message of sympathy because she had not the power to fight on her side 
which she would have done had she been a free country. While the House could 
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not oppose the bill, their attitude should not be misunderstood and he hoped it 
would bo properly convoyed to the Secretary of State. Let the House send to 
Ethiopia a message of hope and cheer and to Italy “Bandit, thou shalt not go 
further” (applause). 

James Origg^ replying to the debate, said the speeches bad been diffuse an<l 
spirited, but none exceiit Mr. B. Das and Mr. Batyaraurti had referred to the subject 
matter of the Bill. Mr. yatyarnurti had enquired the position regarding 
support and compensation among the members hit by the sanction policy. Ihe 
(iovernmont had made full representation and would bo represented on the coni- 
inittee which was to discuss the subj'ect. ft was difliciilt to prove that India had 
suffered very much damage because long before the sanctions against Italy becarne 

operative the trade wdth Italy had, owing to the economic difficulties, reduced to 

small dimensions. 

The House then agreed to the motion for consideration, some members crying 
“no”, but not challenging a division. The clauses of the Bill were taken up. 

Mr. M. A. Ayyangar wished to move an amendment that nothing in the Act bo 
construed to afflict or prohibit the payment of insurance premia to any jtalian 
company doing business in India with respect to policies taken before the passing of 
tjio Act. ib’ir James Origg assured thal the Bill did not atfect such matters. 

Discussion then arose whether assurance was enough for legal purposes Some 

members wished the President to give ruling. Bhulahkai Desa* said that the 

matter was iiol. for the President to decide when based on any (construction put on 
the clause by the (lovernment. At this stage the proceedings concluded and the House 
adjourned till the 17th. 


Bailw^a-V Bi'UGkt roil 1936-37 

17th. FEBRUARY The liailway Estiinales presented by Sir Za/ruBah /C/mn in the 
Assembly to-day forecast a tinal del\c;it in 19'.>[)-3G of about 2 and 2-3 crores more than 
originally estiinatod. For 1936-37 the budget auticijiates a delicit on commercial and 
strategic lines taken togeilicr of nearly 3 and a halt crores. 

The revised estimate of delicit on railways in 1935-36 is 4 and a half crores 

against 5 (•rores of last yf’ar. The improvement is duo mainly to the reduction of 

about half u crore in interest charges. Total traffic receipts of State lines are 
expected to reacli 90 crores—a (luarter crore less than last year. Total w’orkiug 
exjionses amount to 64 crores including 13 and one-fourth crores for depreciation, 

or the same as last year. . 

The total difficit of 4 and a half crores (of ^\llich 2 crores are for strategic lines) 
will be met by temporary loan from the do[»rociatioii fund which will stand at 9 
crores at the end of the year. 

Budget estimate for 1936-37 assumes receipts of 91 and one-fourth crores over 
current year based on slight increase in traffic anticipated and alterations in rates 

and fares made by railways. Total working expenses will amount to 64 and a half 
crores and will be half a crore more than in the current year. Deficits on all State 
liii(3S in J936-37 will bo 3 and a lialf crores, including 2 crores on strategic linos. 
Balance 'of depreciation fund at the end of the year wull bo 11 and three-fourth 
crores. Loans from fund to meet deficits will stand at 35 and a half crores. 

Works programme for 1936-37 is smaller than in roeent years. Total sum pro¬ 
vided is 10 and one-fourth crores after allowung for reduction of stores balances by 
half a crore. No new construction is proposed. Track renewals account for 5 crores, 
bridge work for throe-fourth crore, otlier structural w’orks for 2 and a half crores 
and rolling stock for 3 and one-fourth crores. Ihovision of 12 lakhs has been made 
for repairs of earthquake damages at Quetta. Programme includes provision of 
about 1,200 w’agons to meet increase in traffic demands, of w'hich 750 are broad 
gauge general service wn'igons to be added to the pool. 

Sir Zafrullah pointed out that in the first six years aftei separation, railways had 
met all their liabilities, including the contribution to general revenues, and oven in 
1930-31, the first year of depression, they made the contribution to the general 
revenues, though from accumulations in the railway reserve fund. The total contri¬ 
butions to general revenues amounted to 42 crores. After 1930-31, though no contri¬ 
bution has been made to general revenues, railways had mot the losses on strategic 
railways, about 2 croros per annum. 
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The main reasons for the falling off in earnings during the period of adversity, 
he summarised as :— 

(a) world depression and general collapse of commodity prices ; 

(b) striving after self-siifRciencv by almost every country in the world, including 

India, and development ot internal trade and production ; and 

(c) increase in motor competition, and to a lesser degree, river and sea 

competition ; 

to which should be added two factors tending to keep working expenses at a higher 
level than otherwise, namely ; 

(i) labour legislation ; 

(ii) improvement in service conditions of staff. 

On the question of the striving of different countries after self-sufhcioncy and 
the development of internal trade and production, he said, ‘"The general effect of this 
policy on railway earnings, so far as India is concerned, has been to replace long 
lead traffic to and from the ports by short lead internal traffic. "With increasing 
prosp^Tity and the further development of iiulustries in the country, part of tliis loss 
may he made up, but it is ajipi ehendod tliai in the jiresent state of vvoild industry 
and international commerce, it uill take a very considerable period of time for this 
happy consummation to bo achieved. 

On the comjietition of road-motor transport, lie said, “It is cstimnti'd that to-day 
railv HA s are losing three crores of revenue to tlie roads per annum. So far, 1ht‘ loss 
has mainly been on passenger traffic, but signs are not wanting that valind'Ie goods 
traffic, such ns ])iec,t>-goods, is being lost to the roads. This process mils? continiu! 
unless there, is a ieconsideration of tlie jireseiit road and motor transpci-t pole y. 
At jjresent, miicli of the money available for roads is being sj»cnt on the jinjfrovc- 
meiit, 01 r( emisli la tion of J'oads in coinjK'titiun with juilways, and yet there aio in 
the aggi'igate vast areas in India which have no nu'ans of modern rransp'id mther 
by road <r by jail, Tiieii. apart altogether fieni road transpoid, nvur end ’omiK'- 
tition Ini'- been intensified in tlie ])ast few Ncais. Tlu'se interests, owing to tie' tiadc 
slump have Jiad to cut down tlieir rates or go out of iiusiness. In some case.->, it. 
has been possible to retain ti'aff'c to the railways, but only by a rodueliou in rates 
with conseL|U('rit loss in earnings.'’ 

As ri'gards labour legislation, he jiointcd out that the application of the Washington 
and Geneva Convc'ntious to railways had meant an increase of about Jialf a croie of 
rupees per annum in working ex]ienses. Jnerease of jjuy in pre-clcpiession days to 
lower ]>aid staff had cost a similar amount, ^ 

Turuing to a'‘tion taken by railways to imi»rovc position, he explained that during 
ycai’s of advci'sity railways Jiad "overhault'd their expenditure, every item coming 
under their sciaitiiiy. Tlie I'csult had been tliat working e.xpenscs had been reductid bv 
about 0 croros per annum. Attempts liad also been made by judicious increases or 
decreases in rates and fares to increase earnings. 

He obsei'ved, “Till world conditions imjirovc and there is a general riyo in the 
jirices of commodities tlieri^ is little, if any, pj'ospect of railways retaining tlie 
greater part of tlio traffic they have lost on tliis account. Though the signs may be 
faint, there arc, I think, signs tJiat tlie world conditions are improving. As regard.s 
the piobjem of seif-sufficiency, the more outside countries be-’orne self-sufficient, the 
less will India export to them and unless thei-o is a radical charge in geijcr,al world 
jioJicy, I am afraid there is little chance of regaining the traffic lost tiirough this 
cause. As for the self-sufficiency of India herself, as her industries develop, presum¬ 
ably tlie country will becfune wealthier, and though we may have lost the larger 
jioi’tiou of our long lead fj-affic, if there is more money to spend, it is bound to have 
its effect on railway earnings.” 

Keturning to the subject of road motor transport, he considered it essential if 
the railways were to regain lost position or retain present position, that road transport 
should, so far as is possible, be placed on a fair competitive basis. He said, “Iffie 
main difficully, however, in tJie way of a proper and thorough co-ordination between 
rail and road transport, whicli is peculiar to this country, is that Railways are the 
concern of the Central Government, and the development of roads and the control of 
motor transport, that of the Rroviiicial (Governments. I fully appreciate the position 
of the Provincial Governments, whose policy is naturally influenced by a strong and 
often vocal piil)lic opinion. 13iit there are certain fundamental facts which are 
sometimes forgetteu. 

It must be realised tliat over 750 croros of the taxpayer’s money have boon 
invested in railways in India, and in the last resort it is the Indian taxpayer who 
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must pay the interest charges amounting to over 31 crores on this capital. Nor 

must i£ be forgotten that the success of the new system of autonomous provinces 
presupposes that the Central revenue will have a considerable surplus for distribution 
among the provinces. If the Central revenues are faced with the prospect of having to 
finance an unremunerativo system of Railways their capacity to contribute towards 
the resources of the provinces will be correspondingly reduced. It will thus be seen 
that the financial prosperity of the provinces is intimately bound up with the 

S ierity of Railways, and it is to be hoped that Provincial Governments will 
the Centre in the adjustment of policy which now appear to be inevitable. 
We propose to discuss the question further with them in the near future.” 

With respect to labour legislation, he pointed out that a stage had been reached 
where a halt might be called, at least for some time more, especially having regard 
to the present financial position of railways, in the liberalisation of rules relating to 
the hours and conditions of work and the granting of further privileges to the 

railway staff. 

lie then referred to two factors which occasion considerable leakage in railway 
revenue for which early remedy was necessary— 

(1) evil of ticketless passenger ; and 

(2) under-charging of freight either by negligence or fraud of railway employees 
through under-weighment and misdeclaration of goods. 

As regards the latter the necessity of a more rigorous check has boon impressed 
on Agents. At the same time ho made an earnest appeal to the members of the 
Assembly and, through them, to the general public to co-operate with railways in 
bringing to notice cases of siadi negligence or fraud so that a deterrent disciplinary 
action may he taken where the culpability of a railway employee can bo established. 
As regards the ticketless {lasserigor, ho pointed out that the loss to railway revenues 
on tins account was estimated to be half a croro per annum, and it is possible 
that it is considerably nioie Government have been forced to the conclusion that 
stricter legislation than what exists at })rescnt is necessary, and it is proj>osed to 
place before the Legislature proposals for neces.sary amendment to the Indian 
Railway Act. 

Comparing Indian railways with foreign railways with regard to the percentage 
yield of net revenue on capita! invested, Sir Zafrullah said, “As against the rather 
gloomy picture of the nresent railways, wo have at least the consolation that qur 
positi()n is no worse than the position of oilier railways throughout the British 
Empire and throughout the world ; in fact, it is considerably better than most other 
countries.” 

lie concluded on a note of restrained hope and optimism, and said, “To sum up, the 
jtosition. though causing anxiety and requiring ceasidess watchfulness, is not by any 
means desperate. Given a reasonable improvement in world conditions, regulation of 
ijiohu' transport on a fair competitive basis, a check on further concessions and 
piivdeges to railway staff, and legislation imposing effective elieek ui»on ticketless 
travel, there is a fair chance that the financial position of railways will gradually 
improve and that they will, within a reasonable period, achieve a sound financial 
position.” 


Refoums Extension to Backward Areas 

18th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly accepted to-day a non-official resolution recom¬ 
mending the extension of reforms to excluded and "partially excluded areas as from 
.lanuary 1 next. Mr. N. M. Joshi^ opposing exclusion, said that the idea emanated 
from interested parties, such as Civil Servants, who wanted some areas where they 
could escape from the “evils” of political reforms. 

Although the resolution was not challenged to a division, there was some opposi¬ 
tion from the European Group. Mr. O. A. Witherwgfon (Assam) held that the 
people of the backward tracts were not ready for any change in the present form 
of administration. Dr. J. B. Butto?i^ on behalf of the Government of Assam, said 
that the cost of civilized administration in these tracts would be prohibitive. The 
primitive people were bound to resent legislation against their customs and rebellions 
were also a costly affair. Sir Aubrey Metcalfe explained the position in regard to 
British Baluchistan. It was maintained for strategic reasons at an administrative 
cost of 70 lakhs of rupees in excess of revenue. Introduction of reforms in this 
area would add considerably to the burden on the Centi’al finances. 
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Qeneral Discussion of Railway Budgut 

19th, FEBRUARV The general discussion of the Railway Budget commenced 
to-day. Mr. B. Das said fhat ho had heard with a good dual of attention to the 
railway budget presented by the first non-ofRoial railway member, but confessed his 

disappointment. Jf had recorded a tone of optimism whereas the Public Accounts 
Committee as advised by the Auditor-Goncral and under the chairmanship of Sir 
.James Grigg had unanimously expressed alarm at the state railway finances. They 
w'ere reaping the reward of extravagance of the days of Sir Charles Innes and Bir 
Clement Jlindley. lie would welcome an expert enquiry into the railways by men 
of the type of Sir .losiah b!tamp and not by another Mr, Pope. The remedy did not 
lie in the direction^ of figliting the road-rail competition which would never end 
but by the abolition of Lee Concessions. This state management was really 
Europeanised management and perpetuated the sins of the j)ast. 

Sir Leslir I/u^son on behalf of the Euroj)oan group said that the Railway Mem¬ 
ber’s speech was one of the clearest stateiTK'ut of its kind lieard in the House (hoar, 
hear), iiarticularly in resi>ect of the frank manner in which the problems liad boon 
examined. If railways should be run on a commercial basis then much of the 
control and detail which were at present conducted from Simla and Delhi must bo 
surrendered to the various railway administrations. Referring to the actual financial 
nosition, Sir Leslie Hudson drew attention to the fact that the Depreciation Fund 
liad been reduced below nine crores and if the decreasing traffic ievon\ies were to 
continue then he feared the railway.s would becomo an unexpected burden n[)on tlio 
resources of the country. The question of over capitalisation of the railways shouM 
be looked into and also the sepaiation convention should bo completely revisc'd 
(hear, hear), as there was no iirospeet within a measurable distance of time of the 
railways contributing to the general finances. 

t^ardar MavgaJ Singh said that the administration always tried to discourage the 
export of raw materials but encouraged the import of manufactured goods wliicli 
resulted in considerable reduction of traffic of the railway.s. The pro]>osed raising 
of rates was most unjiopular and would not result in any increase in earnings as 
they had already to face keen motor competition. 

Dr. Ziauddin criticised the tendency of the Railway Board to overestimate the 
income and underestimate llie deficits. * He said that rotrencihment had reached such 
dangerous limits that the low-))aid staff resorted to backdoor methods, making the 
Jiosition of the travelling public intolerable. He suggested four methods, by which 
a s.aving of fourteen crores could be achieved ; firstly the percentage of the amount 
debited to the Depreciation Fund was too liigh and they should reduce it at least 
by four crores; secondly, the defence department should take over the strategic 
railways giving the railways a relief of two crores ; thirdly all railways in Tinlia 
should be amalgamated and divided into four zones wliich, according to Jiis calculation, 
would result in a saving of three crores in overhead charges and fourthly, a saving 
of five crores could be made if tlie high rate of interest was reduced on the 
capital corresjionding to the prevailing rate. 

bir Ghvlam Hussain Ihdayatullah said that the budget was very disappointing, 
because instead of jiroviding amenities for the jioorer classeo it proposed t(^enhance 
third class fares. Examining the financial jiosition of railways the speaker empha¬ 
sised the need for a proper reserve fund, He warned against any increase in freight 
charges, or fares, as these “might he the last straw to break the camel’s back,” and 
urged, instead, that tJio two croics deficit on the straiegic lines should he charged to 
the army budget, 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudhury opposed the idea of amending the law against ticketless 
travel, as it would only give one more handle to the police and railway servants to 
harass the public. 

Mr. JSanman said that trade movement had been killed because freight charges 
stood to-day exactly at the same height as when the prices of commodities like hides 
were eight times they were to-day. 

bir Zafrullah expressed gratefulness for the temperate criticism, compared with 
the bitterness over a deficit budget. Ho assured that all the suggestions made 
would be examined and effect given to those which were practicable as early 
as possible, tbough it may not be within the space of twelve months. As regards 
ticketless travel, bir Zafrullah did not admit tliat this evil could be completely 
abolished, but wanted the co-operation of aU to check the evil, so that this 
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might be reduced, and a bonafide passenger might obtain more convenience 
for his travels. Similarly, as regards corruption, the Railway Member appealed 
for specifio instances for investigation and bringing the culprits to book. A system 
of check had alreadv been introduced in certain stations wher from better traffic 
returns were noticeable, and this would bo spread and continued. The Railway 
Member stressed the need for civility and courtesy by the staff to passengers. He 
informed the House that ho had himself, whenever he found time during his travels, 
inspected the position of third class passengers without giving an appearance that 
he was prowling about. The House tlien adjourned. 

Cb. P. Codb Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

20th. FEBRUARY The House resumed to-day the consideration of the 
circulation motion concerning Mr. Sant Singh's Bill to amend the code of Criminal 
Procedure with a view not to give special powers to Magistrates to ' y accused 
charged with serious offences. 

Sir Henry Craik, replying to the debate, said the case was completely demolished, 
that what was left was to give a decent burial, (voices ; Oh). He contoiided that 
there was no popular demand for reform, e.Kcept perhaps in the bar rooms, which 
he could well understand. Secondly, on the eve of provincial autonomy, would they 
be justified In imposing on the four provinces a system which would bo costly and 
on provinces which wore already having deficits ? It was not in the interest of 
witnesses to undergo the trouble of two trials. The unanimous opinions of local 
Governments and High Courts showed that a change was not in the interest of the 
accused. Now remained the lawyers, and all the speakers except one, who supported 
the Bill to-day, were lawyers. The Government would thus oppose the Bill at every 
stage, and the fact that he would not challenge a division on the circulation motion 
should not bo taken to mean that ho would not oppose the Bill at a later stage. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was then passed. 

Rkpbxl of Rbpbessive Laws 

Mr. Safyamurthi was cheered when ho rose to move the Bill to repeal the re¬ 
pressive laws. He moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The Bdl 
sought to amend section 12iA I, P. C., section 144, Cr. P. C. and repeal fourteen acts 
ranging from 1818 to 1932, including the Madras and Bengal State Prisoners Regula¬ 
tions of 1818, Press Emergency Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the 
Indian States Protection Act. lie said that there was one common element among all, 
namely, mistrust of the judiciary and arming of,the executive with powers to deprive 
the peoplo of the elemontary rights. The Bill, instead of increasing expenditure of 
provinces, would actually reduce it by doing away w-ith certain unnecessary acts by 
the executive, such as dotoiition of innocent persons. To the argumout that it was 
undesirable on the eve of provincial autonomy to re}>eal the Acts, which might dis¬ 
turb the peace and order, his answer w’as that if that was a genuine fear the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act had made provision for all such contingencies. He challenged 
the Government to provo through any reliable source that public opinion was against 
the measure. He cited the judgments of Indian and British Courts to show that 
Section 124A I. P. C. was too wide In India. Mere expression of grievance against 
the Oove^mment and reference to the weakness and imbecility of tho Government 
amounted to sedition, which was not the case in England. Continuing, Mr. Satya- 
murthl said that sedition was caused by causing disaffection against the Government 
established by law in British India. Under the now constitution that would mean the 
Minister in power. Supposing tho speaker was a Minister, how would Sir N. N. 
Sircar, in the opposition, dislodge him except by words causing disaffection against the 
speaker’s Government ? Mr Satyamurthi warned that this weapon would be dangerous 
in the hands of unscrupulous political parties in power. The irremovable executive in 
abstract had no interest in misusing the weapon, but a party Government would. 

The House at this stage adjourned till tho 24th. 

VoTiKo ON Railway Budget Demands 

24th. FEBRUARY Voting on Railway Budget demands commenced to-day. Sir 
Zafarullah Khan moved tho Railway Board demand. 

Pandit Q. B. Pant moved a token out of a hundred* rupees in order to raise a 
debate on the financial policy of the railways. He said that the budget speech had 
made no reference to tho “Leo Loot” nor any regret been expressed for restoring tho 
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salary cut evon vvhon the ostimatos wore not realised and tlie railways were riinniiifi' 
at a loss. Mr. Pant sfiid that Sir Zafarnllali had failed to face the ])rol)lem in a spint 
of scientilic reality. The world was iinderpoin.f^ an econoinie revolution and. unless a 
solution was found courageously, thej'e would be a political revolution in its wake. 
Sir Zafarullah had laid the blame at the door of the ticketless beggar and rail-road 
competition and had asked for an increase in the rates of fares. The losses were 
really uuder the goods traffic. Sir Ziifarulla’s lu-edecessor had welcomed rail-road 
compete don as conducing to maximum efficiency. He asked how Sir Zafarullah justi¬ 
fied attributing the misfortune to this head. The entire mi.schiof lay at the door of 
uneconomic rates and in this respect the policy of the Kail way Board had been 
stupid, perverted and even wicked. Every foreign country in the world had reduced 
the rates and the salary bill as a result of the fall in juices, but in India, though the 
fall in j)rices M’as sixty to seventy per cent., there was an increase in the fares and 
rates of sixty to seventy jier cent. 

<St> Muhamed Zafarullah^ replying to the debate, removed a number of misajjpro- 
hensions and said that the _oxi)erimcnt of lowering rates and fai-es had been tried 
but had only caused a drop in earnings. As reganls salary cut, leaving out salaries 
below Rs. 100 there was only 9 ciorcs left and he aslo'd what was the seo{)e for 
retrenchment oven if the cut was imposed. lie promised to give effect in the next 
year’s budget to whatever suggestions made in the course of the dehati* were found 
to be practicable. The House divided and carried the cut motion of Pandit Pant cen¬ 
suring the Railway financial policy by G2 to 45 votes. The Assembly then adjourned. 

25ih. FEBRUARY :—Mr. Sa7it Singh moved an adjournment motion to-day wdth a 
view to discussing the action of the F'inance Member in taking advantage of yesterday’s 
question time in casting a reflection on the members of the House with regard’to 
questions admitted by tlio President and thereby intending to dejirive the members of 
their right of putting questions. After two hours’ heated debate the motion was 
talked out, as the entire period of two liours allotted to the discussion on this 
motion was taken up by sjieeches of different members. 

Mr. A,C. Dutt (Nationalist Party) then initiated the debate on the grievances of tidrd 
class passengers on a token cut. Ho said that the grievances were as old as 1903 when 
the Government themselves publicly admitted them. lie quoted the ojunion of high 
Government officials that these grievances still continued desjiite the fact that third 
class passengers brought the largest revenue. In 1934 they had contributed nine 
times the amount contributed by all other classes of passengers. The main grie¬ 
vances was that the fare w'as high. The Government had gradually and systemati¬ 
cally raised the fares. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan^ replying to the debate, said that the Government were at 
one with the members when they said that the passengers needed minimum ameni¬ 
ties required from a purely human jioint of view and it was the duty of railways to 
provide such amenities (cheers). Then there could bo no excuse on the part of rail¬ 
way officials for not offering all possible courtesy and attention towards passengers, 
who were in^ greater need of it. The grievances of railway workers wmre ventilated 
on a cut motion of Mr. V. V. Oiri, wdio catalogued the omissions on the part of the 
Railway Board to implement the recommendations of the Whitley Convnission in 
respect of the joint standing machinery for the prevention of disputes, establishment 
of emplovment exchanges, although this was pressed as essential so long as 1928, 
and also the non-observance of regulations under the Genova and Washington conven¬ 
tions on several lines. 

Mr. Dutt’s motion was carried and the House adjourned. 

26th. FEBRUARY :—After questions to-day, the debate was resumed on Mr. V. V, 
Giri's cut motion raising the grievances of the railway staff. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan^ replying to the debate, said that in the case of good many 
of the suggestions the difficulties of funds arose and he could not hold out a hope 
for the next two or three years. But in the case of other suggestions ho would 
see what could be ^ done. Shortage of funds stood in the way of setting up a 
machinery for settling the disputes. _ As regards Mr. Joshi’s point, the speaker 
had not mentioned the Lee concessions in his speech. He had mentioned the 
amount spent on Labour not with a view to saying that the expenditure was 
undesirable. On the other hand, he had mentioned that if ciroumstanoes permitted, 
matters concerning Labour Legislation might be still further carried. As regards tho 
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question of passes, lie gave details to show that in the case of the officers who were 
originally entitled to an unlimited number of passes the number had been reduced 
to twelve. Hut in the case of the subordinate staff the reduction had been very 
slight. A.S regards the recognition of Unions, the railways had all times encouraged 
the formation of recognised unions whoso object was to obt in facilities for their 
members to bidrig their grievances to the notice of the Administration and on the 
whole to contribute to the welfare of the staff, and not to achieve poisonal ends. The 
cut motion was carried. 

Mr. Azhar Ah. on behalf of the Independent Party, moved a token cut with a 
view to urging amalgamation of various railways. 

Sir M. ZafarulLah., replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sri Prakash’s sugg^'stions 
wore all for standardisation, not for amalgamation and iegr(nij)iug in tlie maimor 
which might be feasible. 

Mr. Ali’s motion was carried. 

Mr. Esscik Sait moved a token cut motion to urge better Mu-;lim r _ (U'csentation 

on the M. and S. M. and K. 1. K., and thanked the Independent I'artv for giving him 

time to ventilate the grievance. Mr. Sait said that there was almost no Muslim 
in (’ommercial EngintTuing, Traffic and Stores Uepartments of both Uculways. 

Sir M. Z'lfarnlLnh said ' that so far as these two railways wei’e concerned (>overn- 

meut’s orders had reached there only at the end of 1934, as a lesult of which these 

two railways had agi’ccd to recruit twenty-five per cent Muslims in their superior 
worvices, as against eleven jier cent in subordinate services, of tlie M. and S. M. 
and six per cent in the subordinate services of the S. 1. R. 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

Abuudaya Case—P iiiviLEGE or Seekoii 

27th. FEBRUARY:—The President read out a considered ruling to-day ruuniug to 
over two thousand woids on Mr. Sant Singh's claim that the breach of jinvilegc caused 
by the U. P. Government’s order in demanding a security from the Abhf/udaya 
should be discussed ou a motion in the Assembly, having priority over other 
business. 

Towards the end of the ruling the President said that, whereas the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act empowered the Federal Legislature to define the pidvileg^'s of 
members of the Legislature, until that was done those privileges would be such as 
wtu’e enjoyed by members of the Indian Legislature at present. The extent of those 
privileges might be brielly indicated in general terms as being such as were necessary 
for the proper discharge of their duties by raorntiers in the Council Chamber. In 
addition to the [’resident exercising such powers as had been couforrod on him by 
the Rules and Standing Orders the House itself, when a breach of privilege was 
made out, could always upon a proper motion express its condemnation and in suit¬ 
able cases make such recommendation to the Governor (ieneral in Council as it 
thought fit. 

The motion of Mr, Sant Singh, for reasons mentioned in the ruling, was dis¬ 
allowed. 

The President declared that privilege could not raised through an adjournment 
motion as already ruled by President Patel. A non official resolution was uot the proper 
procedui^ as there was the risk-of a ballot and urgency would be lost. Rule 24-A permits 
discussion of any matter of general public interest provided the President and the 
Government Member-in-chargo consented. In interpreting the Rule ho could not 
proceed on the assumption that either the President or the Home Member was likely 
to withhold consent in a proper case. The President therefore heM that “the 
question of privilege of the nature involved in the notice given by Sardar Sant 8ingh 
can be discussed ou a motion moved under Rule 24-A. Sanlar Saut Singh having 
brought a motion without conforming to tho requirements of that rule he disallowed 
the motion. 

The President further said that when such a motion conforming to 11111 “- would 
bo brought the Goverumout might well be expected to find time for its discussion. 
The President before giving his consent to a discussion must be satished that a 
prima facie case of privilege had boon made out. AVhen such a case had been made 
out, it would be desirable to refer it to tho Committee of privileges appointed at the 
commencement of each session and on its report tho matter would be discussed by 
the House. The President after emphasising the importance of protecting the honour and 
privileges of the legislature suggested that the Assembly and the Government should 
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consider whether flio rules and standing orders should not suitably be amended so 
that the difficulties in the way of raising a question of privilege be removed. 

Dealing next with the question of freedom of speech tlio President said that law 
did not protect publication of any such speech in other than official reports such aa 
in a newspaper, however, faithful or bonafide such publication might be. 

Yotino on Railw^ay Budget (Contd.) 

Resuming the voting on Kailway Demand for grants the European group initiated a 
debate on tlie urgent necessity of the co-ordination of communications throughout 
India and for this purpose the desirability of redistribution of the portfolios in the 
Yiceroy’s Exeiuitivo Council so as to provide for a M nister of Communications. 
Mr. F. E. Jami's, opening the debate with a cut motion, emj>hasised that rail and road 
were not antagonistic to each other. The legitimate competition which existed 
between the two was not a luxury as Sir Guthrie l?nssell stated at the Railway 
Conference. It was wrong for cither one to impede the development of the other. 

The European group was ofiposed to further taxation on road development or on 
road traffic. The railways had tended to hamjxu- road development by raising the 
freights on road material. Tlio proceeds f»om the ten annas of the petiol tax to tiio 
Central Government amounted to five erores and thirty laklis. The consumption of 
petrol in Great Britain and other countries was much more tlian m India. Between 
eight and nine erores of rupees were collected on motor transport through the 
petrol tax and local duties. Fifty-five jier cent, of tliis went to the Centre and 
remainder to tlie provinces. The Government’s jiolicy should be not to penalise one 
or the ■•oiher foi-m of transjiort. Tlie railways * must face competition on its 
own ground. The Government would do well to get the Bill ready. But, as for the 
railways, their solution lay not in restricting the-f»tlier forms of transpoit, but m 
rejuvenating their own methods Co-ordination did non mean resirictjon. There 
should be co-ordination of authority in the centre with one member in charge. 

Sir Frank Noyce^ rejdying to the debate, said that the road development account 
had been run with a proper balance between the railway and road interests. There 
was tlie fullest co-ordination between him and the Railway Member, and if there 
had been a Ministry of «’ornmunications the railway losses would not have been less. 
He recalled that only eight years ago the Road Development Comm ttee was set up 
by the House when no reference was made to rail-road competition, even a.s a 
distant danger, and the Railway Board’s memorandum welcomed road construction 
and even road services parallel to railways. Within the last few years the competi¬ 
tion had b(x:ome serious. Sir Frank announced that the Transport Advisory Council 
would meet next July, and the Guvi'rnineut had prepau'd a draft amending tlio Bill and 
the rules for consideration in July. The Bill on the subject would be introduced in 
the next Simla session. The Government were aBo reviewing the policy of the road 
account, and if changes were necessary, tfic ll-uise' would be asked to amend the pre¬ 
vious resolution at tlie next session. 

Sir Zofarnlluh Kha^i^ replying to the debate, said that certain general principles 
were accepted at the December coiifeien»;e between railway and sliipping interests. 
It was agreed that both the interests should get together m order to adjust their 
differences in accordance with those {innoiples. The Railway Member accented the 
general principle mentioned by Mr. .lames that the dilferent forms of transport were 
not antagonistic to one another. Unle.ss the tendency was such that competition was 
wasteful and uneconomic the railways did not propose to interfere. Regarding the 
demand for one portfolio of communications, Mr. James must have realised that 
theiu was no agr ement among all sections of tho House, But the Government stood 
by the committed principle that a portfolio of communications should be set up. 
It was true that tJiere had been some delay. This was because more difficulties had 
aiisen than was oiiginally thought. 

Mr. James withdrew the cut motion. 

bir A. H. (rhuznavi moved a token cut to censure the Board for failure to provide 
motley for the construction of the Dacca Aricha Railway in Bengal. 

Sir A/. Zafarullnh said that three years ago the Bengal Government wrote to the 
Government of India quoting opinions of experts to the effect that if the railway 
was coiistiucted that area’s sanitation and harvest would suffer. Moreover, the 
Railway Board also found that the estimates of 1929, wlien it was found remunerative, 
if applied to the present conditions, the line would not be remunerative. The motion 
was rejected. 
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Mr. Fnzh-Huq Piracha raised a debafe on a cut motion and piotestod against the 
paucity of Muslims in railway employ lie gave ligures which showed that Govern¬ 
ment Orders had made no difference in the pro])ortion 

Bhfjt Parmmiaiid asked Muslims to be content with getting the Communal Award 
both politically and m the matter of the services. The speukei stood for defensive 
communalism and jiiotested that a number of adverHscrm iils by the N. W. R. 
reserved posts for Muslims even above sixty per cent and gave tlie rest to the 
minorities, while not even a Hindu name was mentioned, 

Mr. said that the Sikhs had not even a population proportion share 

in the services in the N. "\V, R. Jle wanted this cry to bo called off or let the 
Government with one sweeji retire and leplaee men on the pojuilation proportion 
everywhere rather than do injustice in case after case by su[)(ucession. 

tSir Zafarvlta^ lejdyiiig in a two-rainute speech, said his resi)onsil)ility was to see 
that Government orders were carried out. He had no desire to enlarge Aie scojie of 
those orders and no amount of jiressure would induce him to do so. He would take 
all possible stejis to enfoice Government order. 

The motion was withdrawn All railway demands for grants were passed under 
the guillotine at 5 p. ra. The liouso then adjoin neii. 

Financial Btateme.vt for 103G-37 

28th. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day in oider to bear Sir James Grigg 
perform the unviuble task of disposing of the surjiluses of three years’ budgets. The 
public galleries weie crowdi'd and the House chem-ed him fiequently as he unfolded 
his tale. The speech lasted for an hour and a quarter. Tlie following are the 
principal propos.ils of the limiget : 

No tax on income up to Rr>, LhCXX), 

Income-tax and Super-tax Buichaige Halved ; now it becomes one-third of the 
Original Surcliarge. 

You may hereafter send one-tola letter (instead of half formerly) at an anna, 
and will have to pay additional half-anna lor ea<di additional tola 

The Finaiu.'u Member had the satisfaction of providing for these taxation reliefs 
out of 205 laklis surjdus of i9;)6-d7. The ligures stand thus : 

Revenue estimat-Mi at Rs. 87,.‘>5 lakhs. 

Kxpendituic estimated at Rs. 85,30 lakhs. 

Out of the realised surj)lus of 4,95 lakhs, iti'ras wdll be disbursed thus : 

(1) 30 lakhs for agricaillural reseaich sclu'mo. 

(2) 10 laklis lor Researcii Fund Assoeiation. 

(3) 20 lakhs tor bioadcastiug. 

(4) 108 and a half lakhs will be given to jirovinccs on rural population basis 

for rural uplilt schemes, to be ajipiovcd by the India Government. 

(5) 5 laklis for cottage and rural industiies. 

As regalds the surplus for the current year, 8ir James Grigg projiosed to allot 
17 and a half lakhs for Bind and 27 and a half luklis for Onssa for expenditure on 
buildings, leaving 197 lakhs which he would put into Revenue Kesorvo Fund to help 
out finances of the 1st year of piovlucial autonomy. 

tfavicii UtKju said, ‘H attached latlicr too much importance to the Cassandra- 
like prophecies of those who were eoiieerned for one reason or other to fuoelaim 
that India was being ruined by its attachment to the British Empire and its adher¬ 
ence to sterling, and too little to the assuranees of those who told me that India 
had a marvellous power oi recuiieration fiom economic troubles.” 

Last year the House decided to transfer the whole of the unallocated surplus to 
the Itural Development Fund. Tins surplus has turued out to bo 2,81 instead of 1,13 
as was expected, (/'n/urtw ate in Lakhs of rupia’s unless othvtwise stated.) 

Revised estimate expect a surplus of 2,42 instead of 6. This is due to an improve¬ 
ment in revenue of 3,53, otlset by an increase of 1,17 in expenditure. 

Of this 3,53 improverneut in revenue 1,85 comes from the import duty on sugar, 
40 from Income Tax (duty to trade recovery being greater than expected), while 
duties on raw cotton, machinery, petrol, jute, sugar, and matches are “heading for 
surpluses.” 

Expenditure increases were due to the Quetta earthquake (forty-one and half), 
interest on Ordinary Debt and other Obligations (10,63 instead of 10,39, and a num¬ 
ber of items under Civil Admmistation in which Frontier Watch and Ward figures 
largely. 
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The Budg'ot fif;ure was 44,98 Substantial savings have aconied from unforeseen 
causes, for eNam])le, 10 as a result of troops being despatched beyond India, and 
the i)oslpooernent of nine and half of now worts in order to provide funds for 
emeigt'ncy wore at Qindia. Against this has to be set expenditure in Baluchistan 
as a lesuit of the earthquake and the cost of the Mohmand operations. These varia¬ 
tions lesult in an imdei’-spending of 4, 'which accrues to the Befenco Ivoserve Fund. 

Instead of loss of 13, a profit is ex})ected of 6, due to lower interest rates, in¬ 
creased sales of stamps and iiigher receipts from trunk telephone calls. 

The revenue forecast is placed at 87,35 an improvement of 83 over the revised 
estimate for tlio current year. 

Receipts aro estimated at 54,82. Allowance is made foi' 1,G0 less from the sugar 
duty an improvement of 1,71 under other heads. 

A yield of 17,00 is anticipated, an increase of 80. 

Expiiuditure is estimated at 85,30, an increase of 1.20. 

Ojdinmy Debt and other Obligations aro estimated at 9,20, as against 10,63, a 
reduction of L’s. one and half crores. 

These two new pi'ovinces start on A|)iil 1, 1936. Subventions of 1,08 for Sind 

and 50 for Orissa are intended oidy to enable the j)rovinces to balance their budgets 
during tlu ir itirst yt'ar's working. Tlu'y are not intcuided to jirejudge the claims of 
flios(‘ t^\o j)iovinc('s at tho inquiry which Sir Otto Niernoyer is now holding. 

An increase of 64 inelndes jiiovisioii for two public health sidiemes in Delhi (18). 
the growing Broad-casting Si'rvico (4), ( ivil A\iation (5), and restoration of cuts in 
pay for th; full twelve months instead of eleven months last year (11). 

Estimates stand at 45.45 irududing 60 for (^tuetta. Exiduding this and making 
allovancc lor a certain acc(>unting chan^’i' this means an increase of 21, imduding 
enhanced piovision for oidinanco stoi'cs 20. 

In 11)35-30 it is exjiectcd to spend li'om Civil Funds foi'ty-one and half <uul from 
Arrn> Idinds ."G, jiractically the '\\iiole of this hidng on relief, tcmjiorary hou.'dng, and 
sal\ag('. Ld'xt >car from Civil Grants 40 will be provided, 12 foi elc'arance and 
Si»eeial stall and 28 for roconstinction. Idider Defence there will hi' 10 for replace¬ 
ment (d' stoK's and 50 for reconstruction. 

Tlie 1 ecoristruction both Civil and Military is expected to cost something over 
Rs. 7 cioies s] 0 ’ead over seven or eight vears. 

tS'ir OtKjg justified the payment for reconstruction of Quetta out of revenue 

on tliese giounds :— 

It is coutrarv to sliicl financial orthodoxy to borrow for expenditure which does 
not yiebi a cash rotiiin equivalent to the interest and sinking iiind cliurges on tho 
anionut boiKiwed. Sinking fund provision is at piesent only Rs, 3 ciores jier 
aiinoni or one-f()urth per cent on tin* total di'bt, and tho charging of the cost of Qiiotia 
to capital would la- cqui\alent to reducing this already inadequate jirovision by 
amounts of the ordci ut 75 jair annnin. 

Debiting the cost of iRietta to capital would entail a burden on tlie central budget 
in tlie c'arly forties, when it would or should be distributing a substantial {iroportion 
of its income tax reccii)tb to the ])rovinces. 

It IS juoposed to abandon the scheme for a depreciation fund in favour of one 
for leiiewals and minor imju'ovcments, to whicli 25 will be contributed next year. An 
enhai ced provision of 2 is jirofiosed for jiroviding postal facilities in rural kreas. A 
net i-urplus of 15 is foreca.st. 

A surj)lus of 2,()5, is, therefore, cssimated for 1936-37, with revenue at 87,35 and 
ex])cnditure at 85,30. 

The Government of India received 43 as its share of profits of tho Reserve Bank 
duiJiig its frst nine months' working. 

Kc.\t year’s steiling requirements are estimated to be £41 millions, including the 
re]ta,\menl ol tlie five and half jier cent Stock 1936-38 'vdtliout fresh borrowing in 
London. 

lixcess of Savings Bank deposits next year over withdrawals are estimated at 8.25. 
As re gards Cash (. crtificates the reduction in the rate of interest in 1934 has been, 
of course, followed by larger discharges. Except, therefore a balance of receipts and 
dischaiges m 1935-36 and a net discharge of 50 in 1936-37. 

Government have been able to take considerable advantage of tho low market 
rates during tho year, both in converting sterling and rupee maturities and in borrow¬ 
ing funds through Treasury Bills. Three per cent issues at 98 in London and ninety- 
six and half in India heavily over-subscribed. 
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I have now Bet out the final result for 1934-35, the revised forecast for 1935-36 
and the first forecast for 19.36-37. I now turn to the surplnse.s that have either 
accrued or are exi)ectod to accrue and the Government’s proposals for dealint,' with 
them. They are, tirst, the balance of Rupees one hundred and seventy-three and 
half lakhs remainin/^ over in the Rural Development Fund from the surplus of 
1934-35 : secondly, an exj)ectt'd surfdus of Rs. 2,42 lakhs for the current year and, 
finally an estimated surplus of 2,05 lakhs for the next year. 

From the balance of Rs one hundred and seventy-three and half lakhs available 
in the Rural Development Fund we propose to allocate, first, a f^rant of Rs. 30 lakhs 
for ai::ricultural research. This will* cover Ivs. 10 lakhs still outstanding^ of the block 
f,mant firoraised to the Imperial Council of A'^ricnltural Rcsean.li when it was first 
established and a fuither Rs. 20 lakhs for finaneint^ other ur£,nuit schemes of research 
some of wliieii will be under tlie direet eontrol and suficrvision of the Government. 
These other schemes inctiide snp^arcano researc-h and investigations in cocectioii with 
the dairying side of animal husbandry. This branch of the 
jicasants’ ' activity has not received sufficient attention in the 
past. Experience, elsewhere, emi>hasises importance to cultivators 
iioth as means of supiilementing his iiiccme and of adding to bis diet (‘luments that 
make for good nutiition and, therefore, for good health. Secondly, a grant of Rs. 10 
lakhs to the Indian Research Fund .Association. Health is the vital factor in a 
measure aiming at general improvement in the coiulitions of village life ami to the 
rural population. I’iu' assoiu'ation will ho required to devote tin.' amount mainly to 
schemes connectf'd with the prevention and cure of malaria Thirdly, a grant of 
Rs 5 lakhs for tlio benefit of cotrage and small-scale woolen iiidustrii's. Hon. 
Members are aware that the case of f»rotection of the woolen industry was examined 
last yi'ar by the Tariff Board ami tliat for eeitain I'easons. including the refusal 
of evidence on the part of an impoi'tant .section of the mill industry, we were unable 
to accept its claim to protection. But woolen manufat-turo is also carriiMl on in 
cottages and in small scale workshops and the TarifY Bo.ard’s findings suggested that 
this branch of industry stood in greator need for assistaiico than others. Further, 
there was no n'ason why*the acrion of the raanufaeturers should lio allowed to pre¬ 
judice its claims. But, as the Tariff Board pointed out in this ease, cottage industry 
IS likely to derive more benefit from technical advico and assistance in marketing 
arrangements th.in from the i mimsition of jirorectivo duties. 

The Government, therefore, jiropose to make a grant for the benefit of cottage 
and small scale woolen industiv amounting to Rs. 5 lakhs to be spnvad over 5 years 
and our intention is that it should he administered on lines somewhat similar to 
those adopted in the ease of a corre.sponding grant for sericulture excPjff that, as 
research is not likely to be involved, tlio States will not partiei|)ate in the allocation 
of the funds. The actual execution of provincial sidiomes financed from this grant 
will bo in the liands of Provincial Departments of Iiidustiies. Fourthly, a grant of 
Rs. 20 lakhs to the fund for the development of broadcasting. Tins fund is, of 
course, only available for capital expenditure. 

Tho recurring expenditure is to bo provided in the budget in the normal way. 
In my speech la.st year I ompbasi.scd that the expression ‘•'economic development 
and irap»ovoraont of rural areas” was used "in a wide sense to cover any mea.sure.s 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the condition.s of the cultivators and rural 
classes.” Broadcasting, which now provides instructional lectures on agriculture and 
health, has quite a legitimate claim on this fund and the additional grant will help 
to satisfy the demand for such information over a larger area. This allocation will 
bring the fund to Rs. 40 lakhs, although the exjionditure so far incuried against 
the fund amounts to rather less than Rs. 4 lakhs (for the Delhi station). Wo have 
before us estimates for work costing Rs. 52 lakhs and the field for further develop¬ 
ment is extensive. It^ is obviously desirable—in fact essential—that wo should have 
the best technical advico available before we embark on this farther development. 
We have been fortunate in obtaining this, for the B. li. C. have very kindly lent us 
the head of their research department to advise us on our future programme and I 
hope it will be possible to place definite proposals before tho Standing Finance 
Committee next time. After tnoso grants there is still left in the fund Rs. 1(J8 
and a half lakhs. We shall in all probability allocate the hulk of this to the pro¬ 
vinces on the rural population basis for expenditure on schemes to bo approved by 
the Government of India, but before deciding upon this finally we shall review tho 
results of last year’s grant. 
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It will be remenibored that T circulated to the House on September 6 last a full 
description of the scdicmes which have been approved by the Government of India in 
connection with ^'•rants amounting to Ks. Tunety-two and half lalchs which have already 
been made to the provinces. AVe have called for full reports from the local Govern¬ 
ments as to the actual jirogross and results of their schemes. AVe expect these to 
be available next month and in the light of them we shall decide whether any altera¬ 
tions are ru'ccssary in the conditions of our grants. It is needless to say that the 
Provincial Governrnonts are more closely in touch with the local conditions and needs 
than we are, but at the same time the (Government of India have their responsibili- 
tuLs in the matter and it will bo for consideration whether we should donne more 
closely the categories of the seliornes which we are prepared to ajiprove at all costs. 
AVe must guard against too much diffusion of effort and wo must, moreover, bo care¬ 
ful to sec tliat our money is spent on most useful schemes. As soon as definite 

conclusions have binm reached we shall take the House fully into our confidence 

both as regards tlie results of last two years. The Government of India have allotted 
ni'ai'ly Ps. three and half cioros in the way of special grants for rural purposes, I 
emph .sisc the word ‘^special" for the leader of the Gppositum waxed sarcastic over 

? rants made last year as if tliey were only contributions which the Government of 
ndia had made fo rural wi'lfare. 1 dealt with that argument then and 1 have no 
doubt that 1 shall have to deal with it again. But at jiresent rny purpose is only 
to claim that we have shown and are showing, wlienover resources are available, 
that we are prejiared to sup{dcment in no niggardly fashion the work that the Pro¬ 
vincial Governnumts are doing on behalf of those in the villages. 

Initial huiidiiig Equifuneiit of Kind and Onssa : I now come to the surplu of 

Ps 2.42 lakhs whicli we expect to liave on March ,‘U next. To begin with, I pro¬ 
pose to allot Ps, 4.h lakhs of if to tin' special fund foi- assisting Kind and (Irissa to 
meet their e\[H*mlituie on adoption of the old pr()Vision of the new' oflicial 
buildings It was originally intended to advance, tiie amounts required for this 
pui’pose by way of interest hearing and repayable loans, but there aie two leasons 
xvliy wc think ' tJiat this would ht' ungemooiis. Fust, because the needs of these 
tw'o provinces look lino being more than was suppost'd and, secondly, there is con¬ 
sideration of what has been done in tins jiast in similar oncuinstances. In 1921 all 
the previnces xvere staitcd off wuth the iieeixssaiy buildings fn^e of debt encumbiances. 
The ISb AV. ?b P. was given at its ima'ption not only the existing (iovernmeiit of 
India buildings in the piovitUMis, but also a grant of Ps. 3 lakhs to mlopt tliem. 
It migiit rc'asoiiably b(' held, then, that Sind and Onssa liave corresponding claims 
on the Ccntio, Moreover, in assessing the subventions clearly the existence of 
linbility for loan idiaiges for sindi pui'posc would have been taken into account and 
it max, therelore, be said that for a good many yeu'S at any rate the Government 
of India would, if they insisted on jiaxment of thcsii loan chaiges, merely by taking 
axvay with one hand and giving back wuth anotlier. 1 may perha])s add two things 
(a) that we proi)ose to limit oiii- liability stiictly to lbs 45 lakhs and (b) that this 
amount should lie divided so as to give J\s. seventeen and lialf lakhs to Sind and Ps. 
twenty-seven and half laklis to (hnssa. The reason for the afiparent prederenoo to 
Onssa is, of course, that Kind already has a considerable part of the buildings it 
will need. 

Alter this grant there will remain available from 1935-30 a sum of ,Ps. 197 
lakhs. Before J can deal with this we must not only look at the position as it is likely 
to be in 19.50-37, but we must also cast forwaid and attempt to make some estimate 
of the position we shall be faced with in 1937-38 and the immediately sueeecding 
yectr. 

A\''c now expect to have a non-recurring balance of Ps. 197 lakhs available from 
19.35-36 and an estimated su]7)lus of Ps. 205 lakhs available for 1936-37. AVhat does 
this irrifily for 1937-38, winch we are assuming to be the first year of provincial 
autonomy V If all goes well we may perhaps count upon certain reductions in in- 
fcKst charges and imjiiovements of revenue which will produce what in the Oov- 
eiiiment of India pailaiice is kriow'n as a betterment of some Ps. two and half crores 
over the figuies foi- 1930-37. On tlie other hand the separation of Burma will cost 
us Its. two and three-fourth crores in that year. AV'hile it would not bo safe to assume 
the figuie at least than Ps. two crores as the cost of initial adjustments which will 
emerge, fiom tlu* Picmeyer eiiquiiy, i. e., on the existing basis of taxation, we can 
not expect in 1937-38 at best a bare balance. If this conclusion is rigdit then it 
looks at first sight as if it W'ould be unjustifibable to reduce taxation at all this year 
and, of couj'se, it is always much more satisfactory to play for safety in financial 
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affairs. I know, liowover, what feeJing was aroused in eoraraercial quarters by the 
postponement of their claim for a roiluction of the emergency taxation in favour of 
tlie restoration of the pay cut and it behoves me, therefore, to look a little more 
closely into the possibilities. For this purpose it is necessary tc look a’so at the 
year 1938-39. There ought in that year to be no major alterations in the expenditure 
while we may ho]»e that if our affairs continue to go well there may be a further 
expansion of some Ks. 2 crores m revenue receifits. If this calculation is jnstifii^d 
then it would perhaps be legitimate to reduce taxation in FJdG-a? by something like 
Ks. 2 crores if we can find a non-recurring balance of about the same amount to fill 
up the consequent deficit in 1937-38. Here, then, is the significance of the IIs. 197 
lakhs remaining over from 1935-3G. I projiose to ask the House to transfer this 
balance to the Revenue Reserve Fund available to help out the finances of the first 
year of provincial autonomy and in this way I can, witli a fairly clear conscience, 
propose remissions of ta.xation in 19;iG-37 so long as tlu'V do not alumate t' e revenue 
K a greater extent than about Rs 2 crores yearly. What, then, sliall the reductions he ? 

Redaction of Taxes on Income : The most insistent demand with which I am 
confronted is the claim for the abolition of the emergency taxes u])on income and 
the House knows that there exist certain ])ledge upon the suiqect given by my ju'e- 
decessor. Complete removal of the present surchargi^ of one-sixth on the income 
tax and super tax would cost Rs. 27G lakhs per annum while the abolition of the 
tax on incomes between Rs. 1 CKX) and Ks. 2,(K)0 whudi, as I said last yeai‘, must 
also be included in the emergency class, would cost R’s. 47 lakhs more "Obviously 
if wo are limited to surrendering no more than I\*s. 2 crores yearly, wo cannot meet 
tho demand for abolition in full. Bat wo (;an go a good way towards it and wo pi-o- 
pose to abolish the tax on lower incomes and to halvt‘ the present surcharge, leaving it 
in futui'e at one-twelfth. In other vvor<ls, wo shall in the last two ye;irs liavp re¬ 
moved the emergency tax on lower incomes aitogother and redn(;ed the surcharges 
on income tax by two-thirds. The cost of t'u^ proposed reductions is Ks. 185 lakhs 
and the surplus for 193G-37 is reduced to Ks. 20 lakhs aia.-ordingly. 

With no more than Ks. 20 lakhs left in hand we can clearly make no fiirtlier 
substantial cut in taxation and wo propose, tlien'fore, to make a ])Ostal concession, 
which, though inexpeusive, will, we lielieve. he generally welcomed, if not gratefully 
received. This is an increase in the weight of tlie one-anna letter from half to one 
tola and the adoption of a scale of an additional half an anna for every additional 
tola It will cost Rs. 13 lakhs yearlv and it will absorb all but Ks. 2 lakhs of the 
expected surplus on the Posts and Telegraphs Hudget and all but Ks. 7 lakhs of that 
on the (lenei'al Budget. 

Concluding, 8ir James Origg said, H have now completed my story. I cannot ex¬ 
pect that everybody will find it agreeable. I do expect, however, tliat all fair- 
minded people will admit that it is reasonable to (Munprornise between the claims of 
the agricultural producer and the claims of tin' direct tax-])ayer and the supreme 
necessity of fireserving tho credit of India. If I have erred I think it is in departing 
too miiidi from tlio strict canons of financial orthodoxy which I put forward last 
year, viz., that non-recurrent resources should not be devoted to recurrent demands. 
The only justification for this departure is tho fact that India’s economic and political 
barometers are both rising. If they continue to rise all may bo well. If tiiey do not 
tho rise ^Aull be proved unjustiiied. And |>erhaps I may end by saying that tho 
economic barometer cannot rise if the fiolitical barometer falls and that the political 
barometer must full, if economic barometer rises. 

Geneu.\l Discussion of Budget 

3rd. MARCH :-General discussion of the Budget commenced’ to-day. Sir G, H. 
Hid ay a tul I ah congratulated Sir James Grigg on tho saiqilus and relied iu taxation, 
but could not see eye to eye with Sir James Grigg regarding the economic conditions 
in the country. The Railway Member had said that the economic barometer was 
failing. Sir James Grigg had said that it was rising. Continuing Sir G. H. 
Hidayatullah said that it was clearly a deficit budget. A perusal of the 
finances of India over the last few years revealed that the revenues were not 
increasing while the expenditure was increasing. Unless the Finance Member put 
this House in order the speaker feared that provincial autonomy would be a fa lure 
everywhere. Finally, ho asked the Government to pay greater attention to cottage 
industries and grant more subvention to Sind. 

Mr. A. G. Dutta challenged the Finance Member’s statement that India had 
passed over the depression for levels of prices remained where they were in 1929. 
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The piirehasiDg power of tlio masses had not increased, the industries were not 
nourishing and unemploynunit was atill acute. Whatever relief had been given it 
had affected the rich and middle classes, and not the poor. The budget was a jmiIi- 
tical one in tlie sense that money was being spent on broadcasting for propaganda. 
Provision had been made for broadcasting in Midnapore District, He urged that 
the jute tax should be given to Bengal. 

Mr. T. S. S. Rujan said that the poor in India were suffei-ing just as a patiiuit 
snffei-ed by the attention of too many medical experts. Dr, Pajan said that Sir 
James Cuigg l ad given no indication when gold drain might end, nor iiad lie listened 
to the voice cx/<ressed in the House last year that Quetta reconstruction should be 
cJiarged undej- Capital. 

Dr. Ahaf/ ,^aheb said that among ojitimists and jiessimists he wished to speak as 
a realist and hoped to convert others to the same view. Sir James Grigg had 
balanced the budget on pa}»er and he congratulatod lum as a representative of foreign 
exploiter for his jugglery. After describing three sections of opinion which backed 
the Government, he "said ‘"Now I come to the point ” Naming the case of Afndis 
he alleged that the Government were exercising pressure on tiie .\fridis by a threat 
of btopinng ailow'anoes given in view of the Khyber Koad toll, thereby breaking 
solemn pledges of Sir Aubrey Metcalfe on wliose intormation the Member had made 
that statenu'iit. Dr. Khan Saheb said that llie Government were creating trouble 
between the various sections of Afridis and had recently imposed live rupees tax on 
bulloek-earts enleriug Peshawar carrying firewood, thereby taking away all profit, 
winch the Afridis made on that trade. 

When Dr. Khan Saheb concluded, Sir Aubrey Meiralfe requested the President 
to expunge from the proceedings the remarks of Dr. Khan Saheb attacking a parti¬ 
cular oQicer of the Government as having given a false certiiieate on payment of 
money. 

The Prrsidcfit said that the remarks which were relevant could not bo expunged, 
but Sir Aubrey Metcalfe could give the necessary correction. (Opposition clumrsh 
If he found after reading tlie report tliat the officer could be identihed he v'uuld have 
the remaiks expunged. (Offieial cheers). 

Dr. Klian Saheb : ‘AVhatevjer 1 said is absolutely true, and the Foreign Secretary 
knows it”. 

Mr. Bcigchaiid Soni delivered liis maiden speech detailing the needs of Ajmere- 
Marwara, v^ here eora[)ulsory eduoation had not been introduced, no prevision had 
been made for technic-al ])i-ofession, where water supply was uiitit for human eonsump- 
tioii and people sutTored like dumb animals. In fact Ajmer-Marwara was treated 
like an excluded aiea. There was only one member for the Federal Assembly for 
Ajrnere-Marwara while Delhi bidng half its area could send two. fie urged the Govern¬ 
ment to satisfy asjnrations for a hand in administration. 

Mr. Rauvian eomplimonted the Finance Memtter for his skill and claimed as 
President of (he Skin Merchant'.s Association, Calcutta that ^ir James Griggs’ action 
last year in reducing the duty on skins had juisiied up exports to 1G9 laUis wliudi 
was the highest for twenty >ears. Ho urged reduction of duty on petrol and motor 
cars. He wished the Finance Member would help the industries and put an embargo 
on gold export. 

Mr. Basant Kumar Das urged tho claim of Assam for the petrel duty and 
characterised tho budget as helping tho Bntisli domination of India} 

Mr Suryahuinar Sorn said that at least a quarter of the rural grant allotted to 
Bengal must be reserved for meeting tho danger of the hyacinth pest. Bureaucracy 
could not do any good thing with grace, ho regretted, as the price of post cards 
which were really used by the cultivator iiad not been reduced. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

4th. MRRCH :—Dr. P. N. Banerjee said that the surplus shown in the budget 
was really the after-effect of the heavy taxation between 1930 and 1934. Petrench- 
ment of civil and military expenditure was the absolute necessity of the hour. 
AVithout this no progress was possible. India could not afford an expenditure of 
seven crores on Quetta. Three crores would have been sufticient. He expressed 
concern at the finances of the provinces and said that, unless the whole proceeds 
of the income-tax were distributed immediately to tho provinces, and Bengal in 
addition received the jute tax, the carrying on of tho administration in the provinces 
would become difficult. He opposed the proposal for a reduction in the surcharge 
and wanted a reduction in the salt tax. 
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Sir Cot asji Jahangir obsorvod that the picture drawn by the Finance Member 
was wanting in perspective for having underestimated the revenue of last year des¬ 
pite non-oilicial advice. lie had got a surplus, which was really recurring, but he 
treated it as non-recurriag, and doled out as a benefactor, whereas that money ought 
to go towards the relief of the tax-payor. Then, again, Sir Jamc^s Grigg was not 
riglit in forecasting what would happen two or throe years hence as ho had done, 
and ought to have conlined himself to forecasting for the next twelve months only. 
“I have soon forecasts in times gone by. 1 had a httle experience of making buu- 
gcts myseJl'. I have seen how forecasts break down, especially in conditions in 
which we are living t(j-day, witli war clouds which appear to be gathering in the 
Far East. Let the Finance Member listen to our advice, and not repeat his attitude 
of last year and treat tlio tax-payer with greater liberality. 1 have no objection to 
being taxed, jirovided that 1 am sure that the money will go really for the benefit 
of the masses and agriculturists, and to no middlemen or others. 1 object 
to seventy-eight lakhs being allotted for <.,>ueLta reoonstruetiou and charged to 
the Revenue Account, and not Capital Account as it should be. even as the Govern¬ 
ment did in the case of tlie Pusa Agricultural Institute, Mr. llaroon has indicated 
that there are lifty lakhs from the sugar e.xcise duty. Let both these amounts bo 
utilised for granting relief to the tax-payor. If the Assembly makes a reduction in taxa¬ 
tion to this extent let not the Government recommend the viceroy to certify the amount 
and say that the Assembly is uiirea.sonable. 

Pandit S. K. I). Pallnval jiloaded for direct taxation instead of indirect taxation 
which fell with severity on the poor. 

Mr. O. .Vorgati did not wish that his speech should bo taken as remarks qualify¬ 
ing unduly the gratitude ho felt for the Finance Member’s budget. Sir James Grigg 
had, if not grossly, considerably underestimated the yield of revenue. "What assurance 
was there tliat the actual surplus would not be greater than the revised estimates ? 
Sir James Grigg was persisting in bad estimates and he invited tJie Finance Member 
to show when uoa-reeurring surplus which recurred yearly ceased to be non-rocur- 
ring (Laiightor). A case was made out for tho entire removal of the surcharge if the 
revenues were properly estimated and Sir James Grigg had boon maintaining the tax 
at a level unjustified by his own estimate of economic recovery, 

U. Ba Si said that this w’ould be the last time for a Burmese member to pai’ti- 
cipato in the budget debate. Last year the Finance Member did not show the 
courtesy to their sjjeeclies. The economic condition of the Bui-mese people was very 
poor aud lie wished for a just adjustment between Burma and India of the financial 
relations. IIo asked why Burma had been neglected in the allocation of the rural 
grant aud why, wlien Bengal, for instance, had been given half the jute duty, his 
province had been given no share of tho rice duty. He urged that Indian Postal 
employees in Burma siiuuld be given an opportunity of transfer to India or voluntary 
retirement thereby meeting a legitimate Indian demand and also helping the Burmese 
to obtain employment. Concluding he urged Burmanisation of the Burmese army. 

Mr. Mangal Singh looking at tho budget from the point of view of the villagers, 
asked the Finance Member to reduce tho price of post cards to six pies and issue 
instructions to the Provincial Governments to spend on rural reconstruction tho 
grant of (fte or two selected items instead of spending a large number of items 
which was not very much beneficial to peasants. Concluding, Mr. Mangal Singh 
urged the Govorumont to issue instructions to all local Governments not to impose 
restrictions on “kirpaus.” 

Mr. B. Das said that it was pai'ticularly unlucky for Orissa for the Government 
gave large subventions to other provinces and too little to Orissa. The amount was 
particularly too meagre, as compared with the N. W. F. P. to make autonomy 
particularly real. ^ 

Pandit Oovind Ballahh Pant^ deputy leader of the Opposition, commentiug on 
Sir James Grigg’s practice in issuing his speech in two parts, said that this showed 
a distrust of Government subordinates and was the forerunner of a decay just as 
the Moghal Empire decayed when Aurangzob became suspicious even of his own 
shadow. Referring to Sir James Grigg’s references to Cassandra like prophecy 
Mr. Pant recalled last year’s budget debate in which the Opposition had told him 
of the underestimated revenue and said that it was a queer way of chastising the 
Opposition who warned him for his own folly of calculated determination to sumiress 
the revenues. Last year tho returns quite indicated tho trend of the imports. Yet 
Sir James Grigg underestimated the revenue. If he did so deliberately he should 
17 
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have franlvly coiifossod ]iko Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. Th« fact was that the 
Finance Member was neither a fool nor a knave, but {quite sagacious, knowing his 
motivf‘ and irderitions and imputing the worst intentions to others, 

Str James Grigg said that the Finance ilepartment was-devoting unremitting 
attention to the question of control over expenditure and ho hoped to see improve¬ 
ment as years went on. Referring to the demand for reduction of the post card 
rate to half anna, ho emphasised that the central budget should not bo used for 
subsidising commercial departments. With regard to the lack of co-ordination in 
transport, Sir James Gidgg remarked that unless tlie iirovinces realised and wore 
prepared to co ordinate the various forms of transport and co-operated with the 
Central Govoi'ument than some of them had been inclined so far, the revenues of 
the railways would siilfer and correspondingly there would be delay in the provinces 
getting any share of the income tax revenue. The ratio of Is. 6d. would certainly 
remain as compared to tlie present ])urcliasing jtower ; it was not ovei-vahied but 
under-valued. Answering Sir Muhammad Yakub, the Finance Member informed the 
House that the question of restoring medical and educational grants was under 
cousideration and the Government would corno to a decision shortly regarding the 
money allotted for rural ujilift. Ho also inlormed the House that the Government 
of India had called for reports from local Governments and before the allocation 
was made the whole question of the conditions on which the grants were to be 
made would be carefully considered, and it was possible that tlie Government of 
India would restrict the grant to certain narrower categories than at present. Ho 

contended that after a detailed examination of budget figures, there was no reason 

to suppose that there was anythiug very much iu tlie way of margin as a result of 
any undereslimato of revenue, ilis object had been to jireparo the provinces for 
autonomy and look ahead. The House at this stuge adjourned ti.l the bth. 

OiTiciAL Dills Entuoduced 

6th. MARCH:—Sir N. N. Sircar introduced in the Assembly to-day tin Bill to 
remove donhte as to the validity of certain proceedings in FJigh Courts and Sir 
O. S. Bajpat introduced tlie Bill amcndiny the Indian Lac Cess Act jirojiosing to 
increase to seven and five annas per maund c(;ss on lac; and refuse to provide 
funds for impioving and developing the cultivation, manufaotoie and marketing of 
Indian lae. 

Hammond Commtttice Report 

Sir N. N. Sircar then moved tliat tlioso jiortions of tlie Indian Delimitation 
Committee’s roftort wJiich related to the Fedi'ral Legislature might be taken into 

consideration. Sir N. N, Sircar said tliat since the Government had not come to a 

conclusion as to what their recommendations were going to he, it w^ould be difficult 
and embarrassing foj- any individual (Jovernment member to express his opinion on 
the report. Therefore, Government niemhers would not jiartieipate in the dfdiate, 
but all suggestions made by non-ollicial members would be forwarded to proper 
quarters. 

Pandit O. B. Pant moved that the rcjiort he referred to a committee with instruc¬ 
tions to submit tlieir report before March 18. The members of the committee would 
ho Sir N. N. Sircar, wlio would he jiresideiit. Sir Zalarfiillah Khan, Mr. Desai, Mr. 
Satyaraurti, Mr. Asaf AJi, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chowdliury, Mr, Aney, Saidar Mangal Singh, Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Vassanji, Xfao 
Baliadur M, C. Rajah, Mr. Jushi, Mr. A. C. Diitt, Pandit Nilkantha Das and the 
mover, the quorum being of seven members. Pandit ]‘aut added that he did not 
mind what couise the Government adopted for I'eoeiving the report of the com¬ 
mittee, but personally he would jirefer the report coming before the House and then 
going to the (Jovernmeiit. 

At Sir Leslie Hudson's suggestion the name of Sir Henry Gidney was added to the 
committee. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that he could not find another day in this session to discuss 
the report of the committee. He tliought he would report on behalf of the House 
and that the Government would have these as the views of the House. 

The President said that unless a clear precedent was shown that the House could 
delegate its function to the committee, ho was not prepared to allow a motion of 
that churaoter. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that Government members would be unable to parti¬ 
cipate in the inoceedings of the committee as they would have no views to express. 
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Mr. Joshi wanted to move another amendment, but the President said that he 
could do so only after the i)rovious amendment was disposed of. 

Mr. Joshi thoron])on, speaking;' on Sir N. N. Sircar’s motion, complained that the 
Hammond report was unfair to Lafiour in several respects. He suggested ati amend¬ 
ment of the report in ord(?r to ensure that all Lahoui- scats wou’1 be filled through 
Trade Unions exi'ept in Assam whore these unions did not exist. Secondly, a rail¬ 
wayman who had his union registered in a province other than where lu^ resided 
should be enfranchised. 

hr. Banerjpe said that the cumulative vote was against the spirit of the Poona 
Pa(;t and would in etrect constitute sojiarate electorates. It was for this that Mr. 
Gandhi had fastocl. Ho o[)|)osed tJie proposal that only rf*gistc’‘ed graduatc^s sliould vote 
for the university seat, and particularly ohj(Hded to the Bengal Government fixing a 
registration fee which meant that, though Calcutta was the oldest University, the 
number on its roll was the smallest of all the universities. Tie also cri^’cised the 
proposals relating to Labour and commercial constituencies for Bengal and Assam. 

Mr. M. C. R<ijah.^ representative of the depressed classes, quoted the views of 
various dejiressed class witnesses before Ihe Hammond Committee the majority of 
whom either favoured the single non-transferrable vote or the distributive vote. The 
cumulative system meant that nt}ither a c'aste candidate nor a de])ressed class 
candidate would ti-y to seek others’ vote, thereby causing the Hindu Community to split 
and disinteg/’ate. Mr. Rajah thought that tlii-. remark was against democracy and 
was liable to damage the work of depressed class associations. 

Pandit O. B. Pant's motion for-the committee was passed without opposition. 

L\r>orn Co.n'vlntion 

Sir Frank Noyce moved non-ratifi(‘ation of tho Labour Convention for reduction 
of hours of work to forty liouis a week. He said that India had hitherto ratifiod 
tho fourteen conventions compared to United Kingdom's eighteen, which had ratified 
Franco’s seventeen and Japan's tv/elve. 

Mr, Joshi moved an amendment that the forty-hours week be accepted in principle 
and be gradually enforced as far as practicable. 

Mr. Joshi's amendment was rejected by 42 to 48 votes and Sir Frank Noyce’s 
motion..was carried. The House then adjourned fill the 9th. 

Voting on Budgkt Demands 

9th. MARCH :—Voting on budget demands for grants commenced to-day. The first 
discussion hold was in respect of the Homo Department's demand to *wliich a cut 
was moved to reduce it by h’s. 100. 

Mr. Desai, on biihalf of tho Congress jiarty, moving the out drew attention to 
“propagandist activities through tlie Director of Public Information, especially tho 
publication of ‘India in 1933-31.’ Tliis publicity dejiartment had been continuously 
growing, particularly during the last three years, and despite the Standing Finance 
Committee’s rofusaf to any additional expenditure, tho Government had included a total 
jirovision for this department with its “record of the Rake’s Progress.” In tho last three 
years tho activities of tliis Dejiartment in this respect had taken a serious and un- 
justiriablo turn. If it was merely a question of exfieuditure, however unjustifiahlo and 
high, theTo might he some excuse, hut the activities of the Department had exceed¬ 
ed tlie bounds of propriety and decency. Tlie first cliapter devoted to politics was 
written with a venomous directness, yet to ho beaten by the party press without 
attributing a single honourable motive in any good thing that had been done by the 
people’s organisations. Referring to the- Harijaii campaign tJio report stated : “There 
was resentment as to sudden calls for cash wliich paved the way to reaction and in 
the circumstances it was natural that certain observers saw in tlie campaign motives 
other than a purely altruistic desire to remove social disabilities.” B.y ascribing these 
observations to observers tho author did not escape the responsibility of publishing 
them. In tho name of Congress and in tho name of honest work in the country. Mr. 
Desai wished to reiiel with indignation, resentment and scorn the method and manner 
wherein tho great woik done in the country for reorganisation and solidarity of 
the Hindu community and for tho good of public " life in general, had been described 
under tho cloak of coloured observers. Mr. Desai quoted from the language of Mr. 
Gandhi on the Harijan campaign and the Secretary of tho Central Harijau Sevak 
Sangh and said that tho statements attributed to Mr. Gandhi’s campaign was entirely 
false. In fact Mr. Gandhi’s tour of the country on behalf of Harijan uplift was 
marked by greater success and at the end there was contribution of two lakhs of 
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rupees the aocounts of which were audited. Where was the nocessHy of attributing 
wicked and impure motives in it. Mr. Desai referred to funds collected for relief of 
Bihar earthquake and how Mr. Gandhi advised workers not even to dj’ink milk when 
earthmiako sufferers’ demands wore great and therefore every pie should be spent 
on sufferers. 

Sir Henry Craih expressed surprise at Mr. Desai working up indignation over 
the prefatory note attached to the book when the same prcfatoiy note was attached 
to all previous publications of this character, the contents of M'hich were based on 
tho Press and public comments. Sir Henry made it absolutely clear that neither 
the present Director of Public Information nor any of his predecessors nor any of 
their staff had anything to do with this book except tho purely mechanical i)art of 
issuing it. Tho responsibility for tho book and its contents were liis (Homo Member’s) 
and if there was any personal bias or unfairness that blame did not attach to the 
Director of Information. Sir Henry Craik was amused at finding that the Congress 
Party had led themselves to believe that there should be no opinion excejrt their 
own. There were always more than one point of view on ('ach question. The book 
itself was on the whole a colourless and dull account. Indeed his own criticism of 
tho first chapter was that it was too much of the liistory of the Congiess activities 
and not enough of tho history of India. Rir Henry quoting from the “Tribune” said 
that tho pa])er had approved of “fuln(‘ss and vigour of exiiression which could not 
be surpassed by any Congress chronicler”. Again the paper stall'd that it did not 
remember on any previous occasion when the views of the Indian Press wore 
quoted so laigely in the official report as in tho present case and in fact tho present 
report vas a wholesome departure from the unhealthy practice of the i>ast. The 
Government made no false statement when it stated in the report th:it it was in the 
opinion of some observers that the Harijan campaign vas actuated by motives other 
than of purely altruistic dosiro to remove social disabilities. The Goveinment them¬ 
selves had not the slightest desire to throw any doubt on the character of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s campaign. 

Sir Henry Craik next dealt with the Bihar earthquake issue. He said that Pandit 
Jawaharhil’s criticism of the local officials w’as rebutted in a public statement issued 
by eminent men of the province including Sir Sultan Ahmed, Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha 
who on the contrary paid a tribute to tho officials’ work. Continuing the Homo Member 
said that there was co-operation betvreen the Congress and the Government immediate¬ 
ly after the earthquake. The meeting at which Mr. Gandhi was jiresent offered res¬ 
pectful co-operation to the Government and chalked out a jirogramrae of relief from 
Congress fund with house construction and clearance of sand as top items. Shortly 
afterwards the Congressmen declared that these were beyond their capacity and 
though Habu Pajendra Prasad proposed handing over to the Government ten lakhs 
for house-making purposes through tho Government agency, the Congress Belief 
Committee turned dowi the proposal. The unfortunate result was that there was 
lack of co-ordination between the Government and the Congress over the most import¬ 
ant feature on relief and the year passed with more than half the Congress fund 
still unspent. 

The motion was put and negatived. Tho Home Department grant was sanctioned. 

Foreign and PoLiTit.AL Dei*t. Grant 

Sir James Grigg next moved for the demand for grant on Foreign and Political 
Department. 

Mr, Asaf Ali moved a cut motion to condemn the forward jiolicy of tho Govern¬ 
ment. He said that this forwaid })olicy was dictated by England in tho interests not 
of India, but Imperial interests, the result was that there was more expenditure for 
Imperial purposes on the watch and ward staff alone. The House then adjourned. 

10th MARCH :—Sir Auhrey Metcalfe emphasised that it w^as not at all based on 
Imperial considerations, but, .solely on wdiat wms believed to be in the -interest of 
India. It might not be a counsel of perfection, but it was tho best and most econo¬ 
mical solution of an exceedingly difficult question. The Government had no intention 
of pushing through a road in tho Afridi territory by force. The Government were 
not entirely responsible for quickening the pace of the policy of peaceful penetration. 
The old belief m isolation had been affected and there was considerable awakening 
among the tribes. Any hesitation to inflict punishment for misdoings would bring 
the tribesmen down in storms into the plains. The Afridis and other tribes on this 
side of the Durand line were Indian subjects and it was the Government’s duty to 
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give them some of the honcifits which llnw could not obtain clsowliero. Concluding 
yir Aiibory Metcalfe welcomed any criticism jirovided it was of a consti-uctive kind. 

The cut motion being pressed was carried by 72 against 47 votes. 

Executive Council Dema.md 

Mr. ^atyamurti moved that the demand for the Executive Council slionld be re¬ 
duced to Olio rupee, lie said that this meant a refusal of supplies witli a viinv to 
show tliat the House Jiad no confidence in the Government, who had failed to dis¬ 
charge their duties honestly and efficiently. fJe detailed the nummous grievances 
swdi as non-committal answei-s to questions, monkeying with the policy of protection, 
lack of attempt to solve unemployment or uplift the m'lssos or run the railways 

profitably. The (iovetnment always had imputi'd malice to tlio Gpposition and if 

Congressmen said that two and two m^lko four, the Government would say that it 
made tl i ee. 

Mr. Jajiu-s (Eurojiean Group) refused to accept the invitaliou of Mr. ;-atyamiirti 
to refuse supplies to the Executive Council. If the Execidive Council was refused 
supjilies and nicrnhei’s thei-euf resigned, were Congressmen [irepared to accept olheo V 
Mr. Satyainurti hacl said that the incml»ers of the Executive Council served only 
IJritish Imperialism V What was meant by Uiitish Imperialism V Could ho define it V 
It was the language of the supeificial eiitic. The members of the Government could 
not bo I'lanied for sins of omission or d-'relietion of duty on the -part of Ministers 
of [iroviiices as Mr. Satyamuiti had done. The nieml»ers of the Government 

liad given answers to questions in the House more fully than Mr. Satyamurti would 
be preitared to give when he liecame a Minister. 

Mr. L. K. Maitrri^ supportiug the motion, said that so numerous were the sins of 
omis ion and commission of tho present Governnioiit that Mr. Satyamurti was 
justified in cataloguing thorn. Did Government accept any one of tho twenty-eight 
motions passed by the House during the last year’s budget sessions V No. Did 

Government tliink' they were everytinv' men; right than tho eolleetive wisdom of 
tho House dictated. The fact wss that Mr. Amareudranatli Chatterjeo sought to be 
prevented from visiting Midna[)ore for tlie second time lost he should, fchy his 
activities, disturb tho working of certain union boards started under the Government 
auspices. Hut the sense dawned at the iiiidv of time and the arrest order was not 
given effect to. 

Sir Ah Ah Sircar, replying to tlic debate, made a most humorous speech He said 
that Mr. Satyamurti had mentioned numerous subjects and stated ‘‘inter alia’ that 
tho Executive Council was not honest. It has Id.‘ou represented constantly that the 
Members of the Executive Council go on oll’eiing unjirovoked insults One of tho 
front bonclies opposite, referring to the railway member, Sir Joseph Bhoro, met Sir 
Zafrullah Khan who was supposed to be after all not half so had as some of his 
other c.ollengues, (T/augliter), said that he ha I not thought of 47,(KX) unemployed on 
the railway and noliiing could be more stupid and irre.sjtonsible. Yet a storm raged 
tho other day because an officer was suppo.sed to liavo _ used tho expression stupid 
to a subordinate (official cheer). (Mr. Amgy Jiad then interjected “callous". I am 
not complaining because the Congress and Congress Nationalists are one and the 
same. The only dispute among thorn was on a matter which was dead, cremated, 
and itsmshes thrown into tlie Ganges (Laughter). 

Anotlv:!* member had said ‘callousness of tho most brutal nature.’ I have given 
these instances of parliamentary pleasantry practised by the other side. Mr. Sri 
Hrakash, an amiable youngraan outside, talked like a wild rnan inside the House. The 
idea of the opposite side of a fair light is that they will use the bludgeon and we will 
fight with hands tied behind our back (laughter). If my speech is discursive, tlie 
oi^iy reason is that nothing coherent has been said by the other side. Sir N. N. 
Sircar continuing said that some one had remarked in the course of the debate that 
India had no enemy and never had any. Perhaps Darius and 'Alexander had met 
to investigate tho caste system, and Mahmud of Gazni eamo to contemplate over 
the architecture of South Indian temples. (Laughter), Mr. Lalchand Navalrai had 
also talked of national solidarity and had with the same breath talked of the Punjabees 
as foreigners in Sind. (Laughter). I am now coming to one who talked seriously, 
namely, Mr. Jinnah, who wanted to know if any first class issuo was there on 
which the Government accepted the views of the House, what about the factory and 
labour legislation of tho past eight jmars, what about tho discriminating protection, 
which, whatever the individual views of any Finance and Commerce Member, had 
been adopted in this country and what about taking off tho income tax ? Finally, 
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someone said that the Executive Council is a subordinate bodv ; if so, the grievance 
is not against the Executive Council but against this constitution, which evorybody 
knows is unsatisfactory, I submit that no case had boon made for the refusal of supplies 
to the Executive Council. (Applause). ^ _ 

The House diAuded on the Congress Party’s cut motion which was earned by 
votes to G2 amidst opposition cheers. 

Quetta Reconstruction 

The next cut motion related to Balucliistan. Sir Cowasji, Deputy Leader of the 
judependents, moving the cut protested against spending on Quetta reconstruction 
from revenue instead of from capital. In Japan they had sjient on reconstruction 
after the earthquake not from revenue but from loan. TJio same should have been 
done in India. r ^ t ^ 

Dr. P. N. Banerjcc supporting the motion quoted James, Mills, Adam iSraith atul 
other authorities and said that it was essential tliat the Central exchequer should 
not be burdened Avith expendituie on Quetta lor eight years as was j)ro})Osed. 

Dr. Ziaudiiin thought that if the expenditure Avas to bo charged to the capital, 
then the debt redemption fund should be increased correspondingly. 

Sir James Origg agreed with Dr. Ziauddin wlio had touched the crux of the 
question. The sinking fund stood at only three croros. If .lajian had chargoil to 
capital, then let the House realise that Japan was borroAving sixty jier (amt of nor 
j)rcsent budget. Did tlie House want the Government of India to do the sanie V 
Hir Cowasji stated that India Avas a noor country so they must borrow. That liad 
been the bane of Indian finance hotii in the provinces and the Centre to a largo 
extent. All jTovincos except Iavo Avere in deficits and Avere Jiaving very heavy 
debt chaigcs. By adding to capital expenditure as suggested, they would be raiding 
on the sinking fund, leaving it quite inadequate for pH'S(u vation of India’s credit. 

The out motion avus put and cai-iied by 7d against 52 votes. The Huuse adjourned. 

Army Dept. Demand 

11th. MARCH Mr, K. L. Gouba moved on behalf of Independents that supplies 
for the At my Deyiui’tment should be reduced to one rnjiee. Tliis refusal to suppli(.\s 
was, he said, based on sevenal grievances, iiicliuliiig retrenchment of Indian King’s 
Commissioned officei'S under tlie War Block scheme. The hitc Commandej'-in-Chiel’s 
ama/.ing levelatioii that the light material was not ent.eiing the Debra Dun Academy, 
excessive military budget, employment of Indian troops overseas without consulting 
tlie legislatuie, lefusal of the Aimy secietaiy to agree to Indiauisation of Guikha 
regiments, and use of tioo]>s against’ unarmed croAvds. 

Mr, iiiteirupting, said that tlie Commauder-in>Chief had never said 

that the material at Debra Dun was unsatisfactory. What he said Avas that the com¬ 
petition AAtis nnsatisractory. 

Mr. Oauba, re[)lied tluit tliis was because the method of recruitment was liad and 
aiiplicants Avere iejected for the jiolitical views of their fathers, ilu objected to the 
largo jiereentage of cadets avIio Avore drawn from ranks totally unfit to become 
officers because of tlieir iowei- shat us in life. The smaller salai-y of Indian commis¬ 
sioned officers also did not attract the proper type. Ho said tliat jinyments like ten 
lakhs to the Ne]»al GoA'ernment should he included in the defence budget. 1^ ended 
by warning the Government of clouds of war gathering and that a discontented India 
Avon Id give them no help. 

Mr. Qadgil attacked the Army and police and said that frontier campaigns Avas 
always won by IndiaTis and not British soldiers. It was a misnomer to call the Giukiia 
army Indian and telt that emi»loymcnt of Gurkhas and Pathans in prefereneo to 
Indians showed tliat Government were afraid of another tragedy like 1857, if practi- 
cally-conscious classes were recruited in the army. But the youth of India like that 
of Bengal showed the danger if kept out of the Army. The speaker had served in the 
war as an N. C. 0. and was rejected for a commission on political grounds. Ho was glad 
that tins had happened because ho still remained an N. C. 0. (non-co-operator) 
(laughter). Ho had not hamdled a rillo for fifteen years but could still shoot a Pathan 
member opposite straight like a bull’s eye. (renewed laughter). He concluded by 
assunug that Mahrattas alone could produce an entire army and every university 
town in India could give an adequate number of right type of cadets. 

iSardar Mangal Swgh^ supporting the cut, said it might sound strange at this 
juncture to ask for reduction in the array, ’out the conditions in India were qaii^ 
different. The demand was due to the people’s grievances against the Army remain- 
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ing unredressod fou a long timo. Tlio Oovornment had recognised the principle of 
Indianisatiori, but at the rate at which tlioy were proceeding they would replace the 
first British officer by an Indian officer orily in 1942. The system of recruitment 
of Indian officers was also defective. Eighty per cent of those taken into Dehra Dun 
after obtaining commission tried to leave the army and join the Political Department. 

Dr. Deshmukh explained how the Government cleverly whittled down India’s 
di^mand for Indianisation from the Indianisatiou of the army to the Indianisation of 
officers and then Indianisation of units and declared that if a man was competent 
enough in competition, why he should not bo good enough later. 

Mr. Jinnah pointed oiit to the President that it was the previous practice that 
before the debate on army affairs proceeded much further the Commander-in-Chief 
gave the House an account of what the Government had done in the course of the 
year. That pi actieo was later followed by the army secretaries and that practice 
helped the debate considerably. 

Mr. Tottenham said that he was not aware of any such practice. Apparently 
there is only one Government member who is in a position to speak on army affairs. 
That is the army secretary, but at the same time it is desirable that other Govern¬ 
ment members should intervene. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he wished to enter emphatically a protest as regards tho 
attitude of the Government. It was this sort of attitude which made tho legislature 
an absolute farce. “Just imagine speaker after speaker put forward the case from the 
Opposition. We are told that there is only ono man on the Treasury benches who is tho 
entire store of knowledge on army and nobody else”. He suggested why could not the 
Army Secretary participate in the'debate and if there wore points made by the Opposition 
some member of the Government could reply. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that the 
Government considered tho army as a garrison supporting British occupation and the 
Indian people wished it to bo people’s armv. These views stood as polos apart. When¬ 
ever a i)opular demand was put forward the Government held out ultimate dominion 
status and Indianisation of the army. 

Rome argument took jilace lietwoen Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Tottenham regarding the 
number of officers’ vacancies filled in yearly by Indians. Mr. Jinnah said that only 
fi lunatic could say that India could not produce yearly 120 men to fill those vacancies. 
Regarding martial and non-martial races, tho Government played tho old game. If 
there was no class the Government created it. If there was class they kept them 
sej)aiato and made them fight each other. The Opposition too should search tfieir own 
lioarts. Mr. Gadgil talked of Mahrattas. Did Mr. Gadgil wish the Mahrattas to rule 
India V Let tho Opposition also remove their own weakness and create sanction. 
Turning to the Treasury honchos Mr. Jinnah said that they wore making tho great 
mistake by the present* policy. They were told at the Round Table Conference that 
British troops would bo withdrawn gradually. lie was shocked to hoar last year the 
Government saying that they could not reduce any. (Mr. Tottenham—Immediately). 
Mr. Jinnah—I understand you. My misfortune is that my countrymen do not under¬ 
stand your language. If you wish to Indianiso tho army there is no obstacle. 

Mr. Tottenham.^ replying to tho debate, said that the Government was working out 
a definite experimental policy for the Indianisation of tho army on a fairly large 
scale, bin^d on coraplcto substitution of the Indian for British oMcers in tho consl- 
derablo part of the army. The present method of recruitment to the Dehra Dun 
Academy was definitely recommended by tho Indian Military College Committee, 
which contained representatives of the Assembly. The Public iServices Commission 
had assured thorn that the candidates were not refused admission on any grounds 
connected with the traditions of the family. As certain educational acfjustments 
were being made, they would get tho best men to fill the vacancies in the army 

and those passing out of Dehra Dim would also bo the best advertisements of the 

present policy. Continuing, Mr. Tottenham said that tho few Indian officers 

retrenched under tho war block scheme were not retrenched out of political bias, 
but on grounds of efficiency of the array and would get the same terms as British 

officers. The pay fixed for Indian commissioned officers was tho same if not slightly 
more than offered in England to British officers serving at home. There was a 
party in the House who criticised the general level of salaries even as they stood. The 
defence secretary asked the House to remember that India was the only important 
country in the world which had not increased her troops or dofenco experiment in 
recent years. Concluding, he assured the House that the army expenditure would bo 
kept at a level which the defence authorities honestly considered necessary. 
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TliO Iiidepoudont Pui'ty's cut woliou ivas cui’ctcd by 79 to 46 votes umidst Opposi- 
tion choors. 

Policy of Kepression 

Mr. Anc/y moved n token cut on tJie Homo D 0 i)artment "rant to protest aft'ain.st 
tho policy of repression. Ho said tliat a .similar motion had boon carriod last year 
and tJie (jovornmont hud done noihm^,^ during 12 months. Tho Home member had not 
sliown that any of the civil disobedience prisoners had boon given substantial remission 
of sentence nor detenus released. Owing to substantial improvement in tho Bengal posi¬ 
tion detenus could easily bo released. Moreover, for the success of autonomy iu Bengal 
and Federation at the Centre, the Government must create proper atraosnhore by tlie 
release of theso untided people. Tho speaker wanted repeal of repressive laws, removal 
of tho ban on certain jiolitical organisations affiliated to the Congress and relaxation 
in rules with regard to the treatment of political prisomu's. He particularly wanted 
such prisoners to be released, who during tho civil disobedience movement had com¬ 
mitted acts of violence under the sheer force of circumstances. (Sir Henry Craik— 
How many of them there are). (Mr. Aney There are live or six from Bengal and 
Chindwava districts. 

Mr Maitra supjiorting the motion sjiokc about ihe release of detenus. He said 
that in India even the freedom of tliought was banned, whi(di was not done anywhere 
else in the worhi and even j'eligious meetings were also banned. 

12th. MARCH :—~Sir A. H. OJmznnvi said that tho Government had revised the 
rules rt^garding political prisoners at the instance of Congressmen only in 1930. If 
the rules ought to be amended further, tho Opposition should approach the Home 
Member who, he felt sure, would give adequate consideration i)rovidcd the request 
was reasonable and just. Kogarding detenus Sir A. H. Ghuznavi referred to the 
policy adopted by Sir John Ander.son, Governor of Bengal, combating terrorism. Free¬ 
dom was restored in suitable eases and work in industrial concerns was offered to detenus 
with a view to making them useful members of the society and evej’y si.x months all cases 
of detenus were examined with a view to their release. Ho cited tJie eases of Air. Sarat 
Bose who was given an allowance of Rs. 2,(XX) per mensem and Mr. Subhas Bose 
who was granted freedom to enable him to go to Europe for treatment, speaking 
for himself Sir A. 11. Ghuznavi said that in a number of eases he approached tlio 
Government and pleaded lor those detenus wJioso parents felt that they had a strong 
case for release or for more liberal treatment and these were invariably considered 
by the Government. 

lJ/\ Khare remarked that tho Government wore .suffering from Iiidophobia, its 
predisposing cause being the desire for domination. If the Government had yielded 
at any time before, it was not duo to constitutional agitation but other cases. 

Mr. Nirmal Cha?idra Ghander said what the Ojipositioii wanted was that tlieso 
laws should be exercised humanely and not emasculate tho entire youth of tho 
country because of the sins of few misguided people. The tragedy of the situation 
was that the Government did not allow Congressmen enquire into tho causes of 
terrorism and wean the terrorists away from it. The black and tan methods failed 
for a quarter of a century and it required Bir John Anderson with his experience 
of Ireland to try his new policy. But in carrying out this policy the popular 
leaders wore not consulted and so he feared the experiment would fail. Instead of 
taking Sir A. H. Ghuznavi into eonfidenco why should not the Government take Mr. 
Bhulabhai Dosai into confidence ? TJiat would at once alter the atmosphere. Why 
was Mr. Saxena prevented from visiting eeitaiii districts of Bengal V Wore Bengalfs 
so cursed as not to see tho well-meant efforts to wean away their children from tho 
dangerous fold of terrorism ? The truth was that tho Government knew if they 
were right in one case, they were wrong in nine cases. 

Sir henry Craik^ replying, said that he liad listened to the previous speakers’ 
appeal with great attention. Ho wished the House not to pass a verdict on the 
past ten years, but on the record of la.st year. Since Mr. Aney moved a similar 
motion in March he would show that there was no element of repression in last 
year’s policy. There wore all over India only five persons in Jail in connection 
with Civil Disobedience, (Mr. Pant : Even now V) and they had either committed 
acts of violence or committed an oli'ence after the movement was withdrawn. Sir 
Henry said that so far as Civil Disobedience was concerned it was really out of tho 
picture. There had been no sign of a revival of the movement and it was hoped 
that it would be uunecessary to start fresh measures in that connection. As regards 
detenus, the position in Bengal was that duiing 1935 no major outrage took place 
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but there was ploiity of terrorist activity in the shape of dfslribiition of terrorist 
Jeaflets, posters and minor outrages, murder of suspected police jigonts and possession 
of unlicensed arras. Many absconders engaged in establishing a widespread organi¬ 
sation were arrested and put on trial, but there were other jqually prominent 
absconders still at large and they had so far eluded police efforts to arrest them. 
The Horae Member said that this showed that police vigilance could not be relaxed 
nor weapons to fight terrorism discarded. The recent discovery, after three days’ 
search, of a most carefully concealed consignment of ai‘ras, which came on a vessel, 
revealed 40 automatic pistols and 8,000 rounds of ammunition. That was one of 
the greatest pieces of evidence that terrorism still existed. 

Mr. Malaviua : How do you connect it ? 

Sir Henry CraHc : I quite agree that I am not in a position to say dennitely 
that these arms were intended to be sold to the terrorists, but knowing Oie (;oudi- 
tions in Bengal and knowing how arms have been smuggled in the [last, it is not 
diflicult to draw the conclusioii that they were, as a matter of fact, intemled to bo 
sold to the terrorists. The above descri|)tion of the state of affairs in Bengal was 
black, but there was the other side of the picture. There was a welcome imfirove- 
meiit in public tone last year. Tiie Government hail released unconditionally 217 
detenus, 101 of whom were placed in homo domicile and 80 were being taught 
industrial work. There were still about 1,400 persons in detention. The number of 
arrests averaged in 1035 only 18 monthly, again.st 52 in 1034 and 44 in 10;i3. 

Pandit L. AT. Moitra : What about female detenus V 

Sir Henry Graik : The same applies to some of the worst crimes committed by 
females. 1 cannot accept tlm position that because a terrorist is a woman she is 
less dangerous. The Homo Member next cleared certain misapprehensions and took 
the House into confidence, describing the method adopted before a detenue was 
arrested. He said that the Government engaged no pi'ofessional spies or informers. 
An enquiry was almost invariahly started with some kind of confessional statement 
by a person in the eonlidetiee of the offender. This was tested by the statement of 
another person m the inner circle, but tlieso two persons wore entirely unknown 
to each other Then the statements were corroborated through intercepting docu¬ 
ments or through cyphers di.seovered in the course of house searches, by the 
discovery of arms ami by watching the movements of the aeeoinpliees. 

Mr. Asaf AH : Why nut put them on trial V 

8ir Henry Crailc : Then the source of inforraati«ii would dry up. 

Resuming his narrative the Home Member said that all the above information 
was then cheeked by a very liigh police officer—not an officer on the spot, liiit an 
officer at tiie central organisation. rheekhig is so careful that 1 may tell tlie House 
that great many jieople pass through tlie net who never ought to. It will bo within 
the reculleetion of the House that one of the three District iMagistrates of Midnajnir, 
who wms murdered was Mr. Burge. Only a fgw weeks before liis murder, corajileto 
dossiers and evidence against three persons came before the police. They were 
highly Rusi)icioLis but the police did not consider that there was enough evidence 
• to justify tneir internment. 

“These three persons wmro subsequently convicted and hanged for the murder of 
Mr. Burge* and I think that shows tJiat utmost care is taken to see that persons 
are not interned without due and careful s'erutiny of their cases”. 

The Homo Member next dealt with the plea for amnesty and said that amnesty 
granted always led to a reei udescence of the terrorist crime. Sir Henry Graik wars glad 
at the testimony of admiration by Mr. Chunder to Sir John Anderson. “I think it is 
largely due to the Governor’s efforts that a groat improvement has occurred in 
puWic tone towards terrorism. (Hear, hoar). I was glad to hear sucli a tidbuto to 
one who is a groat and successful administrator and in whom all sober sections of 
oj)inion ifi Bengal repose real conridonco. Continuing, the Home Member said that 
whereas every year motions of this kind wore brought up in the Assembly it was 
curious that never was such a motion put forward in the Bengal C/Ouncil." (Hear, 
heat). The Bengal Council passed an anti-terrorist Act in 1930 by 6l to 15 votes ; 

in 1932 by 58 to 12 ; and in 1934 it passed a permanent law by 61 to 16. That 

was indicative of public opinion in Bengal whoso people alone could feel the pinch 

of the position and realise the misery, suffering and economic loss involved in the 

movement. Sir Henry concluded : “1 ask the House to pause very carefully before 
it passes a verdict of censiu’o, not on us because we do not come into the picture, 

18 
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l)ut on tin! r!(>n!;.il dovornmont, tlio Bengal Legislature and tlio public opinion boUind 
lliiit lA'^ishiture.’ (JjOiid appkiusL*). nn l acy 

Mr. token cut motion wa.s pressed to a division and passed by UJ to 0^ 

votes. Mr. Jjnmih and a number of other ludepondenti remained uouti'al. 

EmergE yCY Taxation 

Sir Leslie TJudson., on holiaJf of the EuropceW f^roup, moved a token cut on the 
Finaiice Department p'rant as a protest ai^ainst emer^-oncy taxation of 1931 and to 
enijdiasise ilu' iir^i^ejit necessity of its abolition. {Sir Leslie recalled the promi.se given 
by Sjr <i('orye {Scliustor in J93] at the time of imjiosition of surcharge to tE'e effect 
that relief must come first in resorting to emergency cuts of pay and secondly in 
off-taking tlie sureltargo on income tax, and that special taxes would not in any 
cjiso be extended beyond March 1933. The sjieaker said that Sir James 
Frigg liail renewed the jiledgo in 1933 and tlion in 3934. Ro far as the income 
tax-iiayer is concernt*d, lie, affer four ami a half years, has secured relief 
in t\No instalnnmts, each -of which reduced surcharge by one-third. The con¬ 
cession oL one-third wuis based on the estimated surplus of 142 lakhs, whereas he 
now expects an out-turn of the year (o give him 206 lakhs more, so that the actual 
amount beloro the budget surjilus receipts he had for disposal last year was 408 
lakhs-—a sum o^ G1 laklis in excess of the total cost of remi.ssion of the entire in- 
emne tax suicliai-ges. Those calculations leave untouched his surplus of 500 lakhs in 
file previous yi'ar.” In these eireiimstances retention of surcharges even last year 
was an un;i\oulabh^ lu'cessity. Jn’elief could have been granted in the interests of 
hound budgetary jiosition beioro the reforms are inaugurated and in common jiistico 
to the ta,\-jia>er. 

Sir llonnusji Mody hoj»ed that Sir .lames Origg would not regard tlie motion as 
hgislative perversity. jA't the emergoney taxations bo removed in fulfilment of tbo 
solemn pledges. 

Sir Jdincs Origg I'cplying thought that the debate was inaugurated as a 
carn])aig'n for iclief ol llarijans who lived in Bombay (laugliter). Ho did not agree 
vith the leader of the European group that liy removing the surcharge on income 
tax and su])er tax there would be iinjirovemcnt in trade, wliich would result in an 
iiiereaso ol income tax revenue. Experience in England did not support this view. 
Jle agi'eed that the general burden of taxation in India, taken all round, was very 
lioavy. but considering the income tax by itself, it wius not true to say that tho 
burden in India in uiiper ranges was much lieavier than they were in the United 
Kingdom. They should also remember the burden of taxation by protection tariff. 
I’roeeediug {Sir James Urigg emjihasised that specific pledges of the Government wero 
conlined to jiay cut and surcharge's on income tax. The jdedge in relation to other 
taxes was only in so fur as it was a pledge implicit in the use of the word “emer¬ 
gency”. 

d'he motion of tlie European leader was rejected by 43 against 17 votes. The IIouso 
tlnn adjourned. 

Custom Emi*loykes’ Gktevaxces 

13th. MARCH :— Mr. N, M. Joshi moved a token cut in ardor to yoico the 
grievances of the employees of the Customs •Department in Bombay. His main 
sugg'c'stion Avas tliat the scales of pay of the clerks of the Customs Office should be 
brought to the same level as the clerks in other offices in Bombay under the 
Goverjiment of India, He also wanted to give the employees the option of joining 
the jirovident fund or jiensicu or their dejieudents to demand gratuity in case of the 
premature death of an employee. 

J\lr. A. IJ. Lloyd.^ rejilymg to the debate, said that the scale of pay of Customs 
clerks could not be raised as the nature of their work was quite different from that 
of other offices of the Goveinineiit of India in Bombay. 

Alter Mr, Lloyd had replied to minor individual grievances, the cut motion was 
rejected. 

Postal Employees 

Mr. Joshi moved a cut to ventilate the grievances of postal employees. He wanted 
that postmen should not be debarred from becoming clerks after the age of thirty and 
that Indian 2 ^*^‘’tnien in Burma should bo given tho option, after the separation of 
Burma, either of remaining in Burma, or returning to India to the same department 
or retiring with adequate pension. 
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Ml’, D. K, Lahtri Chaudhury mentionud tho difficulties of the Railway Mail 
Service Union. Dr. N. Banerjee supported the motion, while Mr. Gul dtdailod 
tho grievances of lower paid clerks and postmen. Mr. Atttv(ir-iJ-Azi>>i siipjiorted JMr. 
Joshi’s motion and detailed tho grievances of postal employees in lis territory. 

Mr. hewoor spoke for forty-five minutes and replied in detail to llio various points. 
Ho said that there were thirteen ull-Jndia Unions with branches who had access to 
the head office, or Circle or local officials and all questions wtTc freu'y discussed and 
the relations between the department and the unions were excellent. As n^/^aids 
postmen he could not remove the live-year limit before [u-omotioii to clerical serve e 
for the reason that lie wished to give a chance to better class of men to fill the 
higher posts. At present there was no age limit, but the Bostal Enqiiii y Commdtee 
had suggested that no peon above tho age of thirty sliould be [iromcti! 1 tu clerk. The 
Government would examine tins in the light of opinions by unions and the icmarks 
of the members of the Assembly. 

Mr. Joshi’s cut motion was rejected. 

Mr. Bayh Chand Soni^ through the next cut motion, comi)lained of the high tele[ihoiie 
rates and particularly of trunk calls. 

Mr. Bajoria^ supporting, said that the Telcplione Deiiaitment was making too 
largo a prolit. In 1935-36 the profit -was twenty-live per cent. Liu wanted tJie tele¬ 
phone system to bo fuidher extendetl in Bengal. 

Mr. Beivoor said that in considering the prolits, the wliole of tho l^jsfs and Tele¬ 
graphs Do[)artmeut must be considered. They were just me<uitig tlndr expenses and 
therefore there would bo no justilicatioii at the iireseut juncture for icluciiig tho 
charges incurring a heavy loss. 

The cut was rejected. 

Viceroy’s Aeuoi‘l\ne 

Since to-day’s debates were eonhmM only to lew members, opporiiiiiliies oceniTcd 
for many demands for grands luniig passed, wliich luthei'to liad bc’en passed only 
under guillotine. AVhen the demand for allowances id' the <iovernoi tieiuna! icadc'd 
at 4-50 p. in., Mr. ISatyainurti jumped uji from liis seat and .expixs^ed graUli<ai< loii that 
once at least this demand was readied, lie wanted the tiovcriiineiit to sujiply details of 
tho sumptuary allowance of the Governor Gem'.rul. Wiiy .siiould siidi a hum' amount 
as Rs. 76,000 be sjient annually oii tho in.uur.cu.uice of the N'lccroy’s aero[)lane V 
(Mr. Alley—What W’as the necessity of appointing a new Cabinet Seerdary). 

Bir Henry Crailc said that not having been a Viceroy him.'.df or :i mcmbi'r of the 
Viceroy's staff ho could nut say wiial the various items of exjienditnre wi're made 
of. Tho sumptuary allowance covered the cost of entertainment. Henry rnentione l 
that the use of aeroplane by the Viceroy led to great economy, not onI> in the 
Central Government but to the proviuees who made jiolice arraiigemciils for the 
Viceroy’s train. 

Sir Henry was speaking xvlicn the clock struck five and the House cheered 
and the President applied tho guillotine and put the remaining di'inands one after 
other which took forty minutes. The Hoii.se then adjourned till the iOtli.. 

Factories Act Amend. r>iLL 

16th« MARCH : —Having voted the supplies the House mot to-day to devote 
to the consideration and passage of the Finance Bill in order to vote the necCbsaiy 
income to cover the expenditure voted last u’cek. 

Two bills wore introduced. Sir Frank Noyce introduced tho hill amending tho 
Factories Act of 1934. The Act gives local Governments [tower to notify a^ factories 
the premises which have ten or more persons working in them or in their itrcAdiicts, 
but not outside the precincts. The jirojtosed amendment intends to ensure that the 
manufaeturo carried on elsewhere Hian inside tlio Imildiiigs can he ri'giilati'ii when¬ 
ever necessary. Sir Frank exjilained lliat tho Bill did not alfect tlie position of 
factories which came under tho present Act and was meant to deal witli factoidi's 
which employed less than twenty persons or escape the regulations becaust'! they did 
not use macliinory. 

Cochin Port Transference Bill 

The other bill which Sir Zafrullah Khan^ Railway Member, introduced providi's 
following the declaration of Cochin Port as a Major jiort, for the transfer of statutorv 
powers in respect of the port under the Indian Poits Act of 19U8 and tlie Madras 
Outports Landing and Shipping Fees Act of 1885 from local government to Die 
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Governor-General-in-Counoil. It is not intended to take over powers oonoerning the 
port health administration as a general question of port health administration is now 
under the consideration of the Government of India. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

Mr. Amiqraha Narain Singha^ from the Congress benches, initiated tlio debate on tlie 
Finance Bill. Mr. Sinha criticised the increasing expenditure of the Government of India 
and its utilisation for non-nation-building departments. Ho gave a detailed account as 
to iiow tlie funds raised by the Congress were spent in Biliar in order to benefit 
exclusive siilVerers and emphasised that tlie Congress Fresident did not allow iho 
woikors to mix Congress work with relief work. 

Dr. Ziauddm Ahme.d^ while congratulating Sir James Origg on the way lie had 
spent the surplus, said that tlie dejiression had no^" yet gone, for emergi'ncy ^axes 
still remained intact and the Finance Member felt it necessary to expoit gold. 
Agriculturists needed more relief and con(iiuu*d peaco. In olden days, when a 
Government changed, all old debts also automatically disapiieared. He wxiiited cmitra- 
hsation of Customs. All ])orfs whether in British India or Indian States should hi' 
under the control of the Central Government. The Tarilf should be more siirijiMied 
and pi'otection to injustices sliould be given in the interests of the jtt'Ojdc, and not 
of cajiifalists. Ho asked tJie (Jovernmenf to .sjiend more money for education and 
give jiart of the sugar excise duty to fhe U. B. 

Ml*, /v. K. Malariya ctificised tin* jiai'e of Iiidiani.sation and the new* Govern- 
ineiB of India Act. Be wanfed the Govei'iimerit to Irani more youths for commi¬ 
ssion ill !lic Aimy and technical education and fJius relieve uncnijiloynii'id among 
educafed classes Mr. Malaviya condmnned Ihe Communal Aw'ard as being anti¬ 
national, anfi-rational and anti-democratic and j»articularly grossly unjust to tSiklus 
and Jlindus*. Be Ojijiosed the motion of tlu' Fiiianci' Abunhur 

Bandit G, B. Pant said tliaf lie Jiad not niudi to say this year as the Finance 
Mi'mher had talam awa.\ some jiarts of the Finance Bill wliich used to )u*<»vidt' some 
amnmnitioji to the (tjiposition. Be, however, wislu'd to say something about his 
slah'mcnt in the course of tlie budget spi'cch. Balancing of the hialget was mecha- 
nical so far as a subject race was coiiceiiu'd. B indicated neithm- the jirogress nor 
the jirosjierity of the people. Tlim-e was no advancmneiit whim the budget showed a 
surplus. On the other hand surpluses were dangerous for they led to exti'uvagance. 
Ruhslantial additions to the reluniiiig cxpendilui*e which survived in i; oountt 7 liko 
India in the iidenasts of the jicojile were not the same as those of the Government. 
Sometimes they w;ere opposed to each other. A case in point w'as (he ratio. If 
the ratio was maintained at oiglitoeii ])cnoe tlio (iovernment gained, if lowered to 
sixteen jienee the people gained. 

Contiriiiing, I’andit Bant said that when lie liad heard the Finance Member’s 
Temark atmut tlie marvellous capacity for I'conomic recuperation it brought before 
the siieaker’s oyo a panorama of sublime mountains, fertilo vallevs, extensive water¬ 
ways and great erofis plantations, but it also brought to liis rnmd the millions of 
of skeletons of famishing people in inconceivable destitution. Why, he a.'^ked, India 
woth such mai'vellous gifts of God was a country wdiose national iueome per head 
wuas lialf of the liquor bill of Kngland {ler head and whose total budget wms hardly 
equal to the customs and excise on liquor realised in Fngland ? The aii/swer wms 
pioyided by Italy s hunger for Abyssinia and Gormuny’.s iiungcr for raw materials. 
India possessed all raw materials and jieopio W'Jiose liahils of thrift and abstinence 
w’cre the greatest asset was suffering in the grip of tlic octopus of aggrandisement 
of Britisli Imperialists. 

The real jeason was England’s policy. Rhe gave peace to India to get the benefit 
of labour of the serfs, to use Jicr raw malei-ials and sell lier manufactured goods. 

Rir James Grigg was teacliing them canons of orthodoxy wdiicJi were discarded in 
the United Kingdom, Jt was like a communist coming from Bussia preaching 
Christianity in tJiis country (laughtor). The speaker quoted from Rir John 
Rtiachy’s speech of 1873, when Rir John, as Finance Member, liad deelared that ho 
(nvi'd a duty to India, but a Jiigher duty to England. Bandit I'aiit did not know 
how far Rir James Origg shared that view, whether he had no divided loyalty so 
long^ as he received his salary from India. 

Continuing Bandit Bant reminded Rir James Grigg of the “buy British” cam- 
paign organised by Bie present King as -Brinee of Wales, how England had put 
tanlls on every conceivable thing which competed with British products and how 
even ttiougli tlie Green Committee had said that beet sugar industry would never tlourish 
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in England, Major Walter Elliott had decided to continue four orore of rupees sub¬ 
sidy on larger groauds, such as employment to fortjr thousand people. Sir James 
Grigg had told them that had decisions rested with him he would not have given 
protection to many industries in India. 

Pandit Pant recalled the writings of the German Professor Lis' in 1844 and the 
speeches of Burke to show that England prohibited the entij of Indian goods, 
because the country which sold agricultural produce must remain subservient. Was 
tliere, ho asked, no way out of the present mess V Did it over occur to the Govern¬ 
ment that India could have produced ages ago her own rails and wagons ? Had 
Government ever enquired whether a single industry _ in India could be promoted ? 
And oven whei-o protection was granted, the price paid was in pretoronco for 
British products without any compensating advantage to India. It was beoauso 
Great Britain was the political master. Had Sir James Origg read the ref shing 
speech of 8ir Gavin Jones ? 

Pandit Pant oH'cring suggi'stions said tliat ho wished Government to undertake 
industrial surveys through experts to mark out industries, invite capital, guarantee 
interests of tliree and a half, four or live ])er cent as they did in the case of rail¬ 
ways and make condition that tlie State might take over the industry at the end of 
twenty or tliirty years and the I)in*<dorate could have rc'presentatives of State aud 
labour. It would have genuine co-opfu-ation. Let the Government, ho said, adopt 
an active policy of industrialisation, meidianisation, agricultural co-opm-atiou aud 
Ko'icntilic planning, bringing about an ('(piillibrium between agriculture and industry. 
Tin’s was State planning, State control and Slate regulation. It was not socialism, 
because oxeigit in the case of tea no industry at [irusent was eapahie of being 
managed by the State. In tin; east men believe that tliev live not for bn^ad alone 
and Christ gave life for others. Lfit Sir James tirigg become an eeonomic messiah, 
and remember that the exports of India at the preunit, meant to pay for liabilities 
from which India derived no benelit, aniounred to e.vport of distress gold even if 
gold was not exported, He was pm'soiially not in favour of protection but ho watitcd 
economic roconstruetion so tliat India could prosper. 

India was one-fifth of tho liuman race but did not consume one-fiftieth of the 
world’s goods. United Soutii America leaving a tentli of India's population produced 
four times more cotton and wheat, consumed all goods internally and oxjiovtod only 
one-tenth of that. India could prosper in the same way. The barorueter indicated a 
storm and ilie tliurmonieter an unhealthy condition. Lot Sir James Grigg forget 
both and make India grow as a healthy country, aiui then would India show that 
marveilous capacity for recovery wlucii she possessed in the past and deserved to 
possess in future. 

Mr. Mathuradaii Vi^sa^ji quoted a largo number of figures from the rotiiriis to 
show tliat depression had not gonm Tho position was Iiotter than 19.1J, but was 
worse than 1928. Tho main sources of taxation had already been toiiciied, namely, 
sugar and matches, and lie hoped that tlie Tariff Board would not impose now 
handicaps on the to.xtilo industry, lu ^ England numerous ways and means were 
adopted to come out of trade deiiression, such as deflation of tho currency, trade 
agreements:, subsidies and bounties. The speaker explained that ^ in India those 
measure.^ were either nut resorted to or resorted to half-lioartedly. Turning to tlie oudgut 
estimates Mr. Vissanji said tliat a surplus was sliowu only as a result of omorgeucy 
taxalioii, aud according to his calcuiatiou the surplus next year would bo four crores. If 
taxes were added to tliis surplus from sucli sources as taxes on salaiues, allowances 
and pensions paid outsiilo India the Government could easily reduce the salt duty 
by auuas four and postcard rates to six jiios aud also remove the surcharges ou 
incomes. Tho House at this stage adjourued. 

17th. MARCH :—Sir H. P. Mody said that the issue was no longer political. 
Thero was no fanatical free trader in Lidia and Mr. Bant had dune injustice to Sir James 
Grigg. The Finance Member had aeeopted loyally the policy of India. Tliis country 
must industrialise if it was to solve tho problem of iiuomployraont llo wislied to 
bo whole-hogger oven though the spooch might not intluence Sir James Grigg. Ho 
pleaded that tho time had arrived for adopting a more definite policy of protection. 
Auotlior Fiscal Commission should bo appointed in order to investigate tho question 
and also how far tho scheme of protection in this country affected tho oonsuinor. 
Sir James Grigg was wrong in making tho mathematical calculation that tho consumer 
paid thirty-four crores yearly for protection to textiles aud sugar, Tho speaker 
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maintained that the consumer paid no more than would be paid had there been no 
protection. 

Br. T, 8. 8. Eaj'an said tliat the grant of ton lahlis to tho Research Fund Asso¬ 
ciation for anti-malarial work was miserably low. A hundred million people annually suH'er- 
ed from malaria, two million deaths were caused by malaria and seventy-five'millions 
wore indirectly incapacitated as a result of malaria. The direct economic loss to the 
country was calculated at 1,900 lakhs annually, while 7,425 lakhs were lost tliifiugh 
the after-effects of malaria on efficiency. These were staggering figures. The (gov¬ 
ernment seventy years a^o started growing quinino as a })hiIanthropic ohjh^ct. Now 
they liad commercialised it and by sale througli the Post Office made a hundred per 
cent profit. 

Sardar 8ant Singh referred to tho communal Award which he described as un¬ 
just particularly to the Sikhs, and said that so long as the Nationalist Party in fhe 
Assembly was there, let the Government be sure that tho issue was a live one tiiough 
8 ir N. N Sircar had described it as dead aud cremated aud its aslu's tin own into 
the Ganges. Tho whole country -was against tlic Communal Award. Sardar Sant 
Singh referred to the discontent created in tlie I’unjab by tho Awaid and tho situa¬ 
tion that had arisen which required statesman like handling. Mr. Jinn aids efforts of 
Shahidganj were not in the right direction. Tho mentality of tiio Muslims not only 
in the Punjab but also in the Frontier was wrong as evidenced by the ariti-llindu 
Gurmiikhi cireiilar of tho Frontier Government. Mdiy _ should that Gq\aM’nment bo 
given a subvention from the Centro for pursuing this anti-minority cani[)aigii ? 

Sir Muhavimad Yakub^ who spoke ne.xt. regn’otted that speeches like Mr, Sant 
Singh's were responsible for the prolongation of (he British rule. The SikJhs were 
only fourteen lakhs in number. Gut in (he conscious belief of siijipuit by tliii'ty- 
eigiit craves of Tlindus those handful of Sikhs, confined only to om‘ proviuci*, were 
prevTnting tho progress. The Muslims, ho continued at the Second Pound Table 
Gonforenco went to the extreme length of concessions on tho basis of joint electorates 
but tho iSikli eommuni(y would not yield and (lie agreement failed. AViiat was tlie 
use of raking ill-will by referring to the Shahidganj trouble ? Mr. Jiniiah bad gone 
to Laliore and made honest endeavours. Vdiere was the response from tlu* Sikhs ? 
The Muslims knew that the new Constitution was defective, but they were piopared 
to work it for taking the best of it provided that the majority community would 
satisfy tho minority community in the same sjiirit as Zaglul Pasha had satisfied tho 
Christian minority in Egypt. The House at this stage adjourned. 


18th. MARCH ;—Sir G. 8. Bamai was the first speaker to-day and replied to 
Dr. Rajan’s remarks relating to malaria. IJe said lliat the policy of self-sunieieuey 
regarding tho sujiply of quinine in India was inaugurated by the late Mi. Montagu, 
but under the present Act public health was made a transferred subject so that 
whereas the Government of India had the control of production and distribution of 
quinine, they had no power to regulate con.sumption of quinine. There-was no ground 
lOT tho suggestion that tlie Government of India had changed thoir liumaiiitarian 
policy to commercial profit. The Government of India sold last year 90,000 pounds 
quinino of which 7,000 pounds were sold to traders and the lest to local Goxornmeuts 
without profits. Tho sale through the Post Office was the concern of the local Gov¬ 
ernment whose explanation was that after meeting the cost of distribution, what¬ 
ever profit they had made they utilized for Bee distribution of quinino. Under tlio 
new Act even tlie existing powers of the Government of India relating to production 
of quinine had disapfieared so that it would havo been madness on thoir part to go 
on developing tho plantations without any guarantee about the purchase of their out¬ 
put. If the provinces wislied centralization of pj-oduotiou, thev could approacii the 
Government of India. He would examiuc the question aud would forward l)r. Rajan’s 
suggestion to local Governments. 

As regards nutritional research tho Government had spent four and a lialf lakhs in 
the lust live years and the question of devising machinery for investigation and 
dissemination through the setting uj) of a nutrition board would be considered. 


19th. MARCH :— Mr. G. S. Gupta re.siiming his speech to-day said that Ijord Curzon 
had laid down progressive moderation as the laud revenue policy of the Government of 
India, but subsequent events had proved that it was one of progressive exploitation. In 
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a Rliort period tlio land rovonuo had incrojised by throe hundred per cent. He urged 
iraniM liato reduction of land revenue and fixation of a minimum of 15 acres in O. P. 
and 10 acres in other provinces as the holding which should not be taved just as in¬ 
comes below two thousand were not taxed. In the interests of Lan^ ishire, Bombay 
and Ahmedabad the Govurnmont wore spending lahks and lakhs on jotton improvo- 
ment, but nothing was done for rice which was the main crop of I dia. Finally, he 
ngel eviction of freight on cattle imported into Chhatisgarh Division of the Central 
J‘])vinces in ordei to help the peasantry. 

'c I ank Noifce assured Mr. Gupta that the Government were doing a lot for the 
irmeo\^eiient of iice. A rice committee under the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesearch was aluiady working. The work that was done for cotton was linanc-^d by 
tile cess raised by the cotton industry itself, and ho asked whether the rice ir cistry 
was prepared to raise a cess. Turning to the speech of Mr. Joshi, Sir Frank Noyce 
said that the (Jovornment, w'^ere still engaged in considering tliose recommendations of the 
AVhithiy Commission which had not yet been given cfiect to. 4s regards tlie health 
insurance soherni>, the Government of India had ascertained views of tJie local Gov¬ 
ernments and, although lie liad not minutely studied them, he feared that these views 
wore not very encouraging. Jfe citi'd liic ‘ difiicuhirs which the Piovincial Govern- 
ments were Jacing in the matter, which was mentioned in a recent speech of tho 
Minister for Agnciilture, Bengal. Tint Government of India had done a good deal 
in the matter. The i)olicy of discriniiiiate protection ot stores purchase and tho 
action taken after the trade neg’otiations with Japan and the Anglo-Japanese Trade 
Agreement wore evidence of tho desire of tlio Government to assist Indian industries 
in puichasing Indian stores. The Stun*s Department had given Indian manufacturers 
valuable advice. Continuing, Wr Frank asked the members who had not seen the 
Industrial Exhibition in Delhi to visit it and see tho extent of the doveiopmont of 
Swadeshi industries. Tho speaker himself was wearing Swadeshi shirt, socks and 
underwear and drank Swadeshi mineral water and liis hat too was as swadeshi a 
headgear as any otiior member of the IToiise and ho also smoked swadesJii cigars. 
fClieers). The Opposition^niembors continued to think in terms of heavy industries like 
locomotives and motor cars and ignored the veay healthy development they had al¬ 
ready taken place. 

LV. Kka?i Sahib said that economists and financiers had unnecessarily tried to 
complicate simple facts. M'hat tho ^country w^auted was a just fair distribution of 
jiroducts of this country, but this could not bo done under the present system of 
exploitation. The entire maehiucry must be changed, ho urged. Continuing lir. Klian 
bahib complained that the 4Vateh ‘and NNhird staff on tho Frontier was officered exclu¬ 
sively by tho British. The Frontier Government had wonderful ways of doing things. 
The mililary Secretary talked of civilising tho tribes. Why did not he visit Chhota- 
nagpur in the Central Provinces which was full of mineral xvealth ? lie would find 
tliero starved and ill-clad people. The tribes did not xvant any civilisation. The 
speaker expressed dissatisfaction with tlie new method of ludianisation of tho Army, 
namely, by lescrvation of selected units for Indians. Thereby the Indians were made 
to accept tho Colonial Commission with a much lower status than tlio King’s commis¬ 
sion. lie cited tho case of an Indian Viceroy’s Commission holder who became a 
King’s Commissioned officer. Wlieu this oflicer mot a junior British King's Commis¬ 
sioned officer he saluted him. The speaker asked him why did ho salute the junior 
officer. lie rojilied : ‘AVo are brought up iu discipline whereby whenever we see a hat 
our hand goes up.” fLaughter). 

Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya said that if the jute duty wore refunded, Bengal would 
he able to show a balanced budget. Tlio sjieaker narrated his experiences in Midna- 
poro where ho went twice with a view to hear the grievances of the people over 
re-starting of so-called union boards and the methods used by tho police. An order 
to arrest him was issued on tho second occasion, but the Bengal Govornmont’s in¬ 
tervention prevented him from going to jail. Externment orders had boon passed on 
respectable persons in Midnaporo, including a leader of the Bar, who had shifted him¬ 
self to Calcutta. Curfew orders against youths had been in force for two years. 
The persecution of “innocents” was sti’ll proceeding, The people were poor and 
famine-stricken, still tho police wore employing harsh methods. Representatives of tho 
people in tho legislatures were helpless. What was the use of voting money for such 
a Government V 

Sir James Origg^ tho Finance Member, referred to the] remarks of Pandit 0. B. 
Pant and other speakers suggesting that there was a golden age before the British 
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rulo and tliero were cNnloiiation and misery after the British rule. There was a 
reply to tljis in some oi the speeches of the 0])position members themselves. Sir H. 
r. Mody had s])Olven of this land of ])Oor soil and i»recarioiis rainfall and Dr. Ziauddin 
of 1,200 crores of private debt that did not show the richness of soil or of thrifty 
habits. However, the speaker wished to examine this oft-repeated eliar^^e and to 
show how unti-ue it was. There was reference in the Vedas to famine and to the 
subject of taxation including the salt tax (laughter). In Cliandi’agupta’s reign there 
^vas famine foi' twelve years. In 970 A. I), the condition in the Kashmir State was 
such that the Jhehirn had swollen with corpsi's of the dead. During the Khilji and 
Tughlak kings 1470 A. D. a commercial traveller had remarked. “The land is ovor- 
stock('d V ith ]»eo))lc who arc miserable. Kew ait‘ extremely oi)ulont and live in luxury.” 
During Akbar's reign famine had resulted in men (bating each other. lu Bahiehan’s 
time a loaf could not be bought in exchange of human life. (The Finance Member 
was often intcn’iiipted and no\v the interru])tion took the form of a clujrus demand 
for the name of the book. 

Sir James Grigg answered that these were collections by Dr. Finlay Shiraz. (Voice : 
Now we know). 

Sir James Origg said that there was no doubt that during the IhJtish rule famine 
had disappeared, and there was a far giajater measure of security than ever known 
before. Bir James neext read another quotation from Lord CuVzon, who during his 
term of Yiceroyalty had answered effectively to similar charges and jirovod how the 
British rule had given better prosjierity, supeiior justice and a higher standard of 
material wealtl; tlian this great dependency Jiad ever jireviously attained. (Voice ; 
Vour own propaganda). 

Bir James Gi igg : No om* can deny tliat mistakes had been made, but on the 
whole we can claim that India has bemi governi'd in Hk^ interests of India and not in 
the intei'est of the United Kingdom )Voice's : tjiu'stion). Now the usual nationalist 
theory of fiscal exploitation has receded into the background on account of the fiscal 
autonomy convention, (ISlr. M, 8. Aney : It is a fiction) and now wo hear much more 
of the drain of eontributious to pensions, ])rofit and remittances. 

ITocccding, Sir James Grigg referred to passages from the External Capital 
Committee's report to show that it was Dritish investments which iiad helped to 
devcloj) India and that for a iiumbm- of ycxais in the beginning without profit. 

Sir James Grigg was indeed surprised* that J’audit G. Ih Pant and Sir H. P. Mody had 
eiiteied into an unlioly combination, both asking for industrialisation and tlio latter .asking 
for more and more pioteetion given after less and less cmpiiry for longer and longer 
time (laugliter). Two things luui been overlooked by those who'wanted jU’Oteciion that 
the industry protected should ultirnati'ly be soli-supporting and secondly, they must 
consider the elTeet. on Hie revenuo of tlie jirotectiori given. Then again the process 
of making India self-contained in the manner sugge.sted would load not to increase 
of employment but cunsiderably to a not diicrease, and tliis was quite apart 
from bucigot difficulties ai’ising from a proJiibitivo tariff. The motion for consideration 
of the Fiiu’uce Bill was passed without a division. Tlic House then adjourned. 

V^OTING ON THE FINANCE BiLL 

20th. MARCH V^oting on tlio Finance Bill commenced to-day. Pandit ^illcantha 
Pas moved tJiat in the Clause Two of the Bill relatmg to salt duty the following should 
be added ‘hind the said juovisions shall iu so far as they enable tlio Governor-General- 
in-Couucil to remit any duty so imposed be coiistruod as if with effect from April 1, 
193G they have remitted tlie duty to tJie extent of tho said ono rupee and four annas 
and such remission shall be deemed to have been made out of leviable duty by a rule 
made under that Beetiou.” 

Pr. Bhagivandas .supported tlio amendment, saying that for a people whose daily 
income had been calculated by tho Central Banking Enquiry Committee at seven pice, 
a salt tax of four annas nor year wa.s a cruelty. Ilo ondrosed Pandit Nilkantlia 
Das’s remarks that barren lands wliicli could produce salt should be allowed to bo 
BO used. 

Sir James Origg. opposing the amendment, said that he did not wish to go into 
the details of this question ana emphasised that the surrendering of something liko 
eight crores of rupees on a narrowly balanced budget was quke impossible. 

A/r. M. A. Jinnah was not anxious to save this Government and if a revolution 
came, as Mr. Banga had visualised, ho xvould uot':staud in thejway. The Opposition had 
failed to produce an alternative scheme for balancing the budget, nor would, in his* 
opinion, a reduction of tho salt duty give substantial relief to the poor. Ills party 
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did not propose, tlierefore, to support tho amendment, nor would they go info the 
Government lobby. 

Mr. Satyanmrti asked Mr, Jinnali to remember that the kind of poverty whicli 
existed in India would give the poor people real relief if the salt dut;, was abolished. 
As regards constructive suggestions, Mr. Jinnah had admitted that the Opposition was 
not bound to make them, hut the speaker suggested a ton {)er cent cut in salaries, 
abolition of the revenue reserve fund and proper estimating of the revenues. All 
tJieso would give eiglit croros. Let tho Government at least promise that they would 
wipe out the tax in four or eight years. 

The amendment of Pandit Nilakantha Das, proposing to abolish tho salt tax, was 
carried amidst Gongiess and Nationalist applause by 52 to 41 votes. Tiie Indepen¬ 
dents remained neutral. 

Mr. Sri Prakash moved an amendment reducing tho price of post-cards to six 
pies, roijly-post-cards to an anna and retaining the nine pies jiost-canls for those 
cairyiug pictuies. Ho said that the only department of tlio Government which was 
doing good to the country and which was honest was tho Postal Department, Ilis 
suggestion that half the space on tho addros.s side of a post-card should be given to 
writing liad boon acoo[)tod. Ho only wished the size of private and postal post-cards 
to be made the same. Ho liked picture post-cards and wi.shod the Department to 
develop them. 

Mr. Jninah theiouiion asked whether tho amendment would be put in parts to 
enable those who wished to support reduction of ordinary and rojily post-cards to 
vote for that portion. 

The Priisidinit said that ho could not do that, thereupon Mr, Sri Prakash with¬ 
drew liis amendment and Dr. Danerjee moved his, namely, that a single iiosl-card 

should 1)0 charged six pies and reply one anna. Dr. Banerjee emphasised that the 

loss was estimated at only fifty lakhs and this should be po.ssible if the Government 
would consitier the interests of the [)Oor and the convenience of tho public. 

Sir Prfuik Noycr made nearly an hour’s speech, surveying the financial position 
of the Posts and Telegraphs and Telephone Departments. He pointed out the im¬ 
provement in I'cvi'iiuo last year in the dejiartmont as a* whole, duo pai'lly to the pub- 
lieity campaign of Mr. G. V. Bewoor who was tho live-wire of the Department. ^For 
the lirst time during my tenure as member in charge of Posts and Teh*gra])lis I 
have ht'oii ablo to [irosent a balanced budget and the Department is emerging from 
tlio sloiurh of desitoiidericy. Why slioiild tho Assembly dosiro to thrust it liaek into 
wir'd might well [irove to be a bottomless pit ? I have been ablo to bring tho 

linauces of the Department on an oven keel after so many years’ depression and 

anxiety. The Assembly is not willing to allow a eonvaloseing patient to recover 
naturally, but apjily a stimulus which might prove detrimental in tlie end. 
Tlie House has very wisely ado{)ted tho principle that post offices should }»ay tlieir 
way and not he a burden on tlie general tax-payer. It will be unwise to depart from 
that policy. We have allotted sums of money for expanding postal facilities in rural 
areas. Any reduction in tlio postal rate at tlie expense of gouoral revenues will bo 
opposed on all sound financial considerations. ” 8ir Frank Noyeo added that there 
was no giiaianteo that a surplus would accrue next year. Unless there was a cer¬ 
tainty of a roeurriug surplus it would bo unwise to reduce the postal rates as cio- 
marided t)y the Opposition, 8ir Frank dwelt on the reductions mado in tho rates 
on lottors this year which ho hold was a rational step. No other relief was possible 
as yet. 

No doeision was taken on tho amendment of Dr. Banerjee and tho House adjourned. 

23rcl. MARCH :~Diseussion on the Finance Bill having boon resumed, to-day, 
Mr. Muihuranga Mudaliar supported the motion for reduction in tho cost of postcard. 

Mr. Bewoor recalled that tho pay bill of postmen and other suboidinate staff had 
been increased largely owing to pressure by the Assembly. If the price of the jiosL 
card was reduced to half auna the increase in consumption would bo reduced. The 
increase in consumption could not go beyond 47 millions and this the Government had 
taken into caleuiation in telling the House that the Government would be still faced 
with a deficit ofj50 lakhs in the Department. He pleaded to tJie House to show patience 
and porsevoranco for one year more. He informed Mr. Jinuaii that the separation 
of Burma would not affect the revenues till 1937-38. 

Dr. Bannerjee's motion reducing tho single post card to half anna and reply post 
card to ono anna was carried by 83 to 44 votes amidst non-official cheers. 

19 
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Mr. Subhas Bose~Adj. Motion 

Pandit .Nilahmtha Das next moved the moiion regarclin/^ Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Pandit Das moving tho adjournment motion said that Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Doso required no iutrodiiotion and was ono of <he gifted sons of India, fore¬ 
most amonr^ Bio Nafionalists and Conerres.smen. Jle condemned tJie Government’s 
action and said that if Mr. Bose was allowed to return to India and if he held office 
of iSocretarv of tiie Congress during tho next years under Pandit Jawaharlal a desir¬ 
able atrnospliere would be created in the coiintiV both to the good of the people and 
tho Government. 

Mr. Pallett., Homo Secretary, was cheered as lie rose to make his maiden 

speech. The reason, ho said, why ho was in the House was to show that the Govern¬ 

ment did not wish to conceal facts nor conceal tho reason why they had considered 
that tho return of Mr. Bose to India as a freeman would be a menace not only to 
Bengal but to the whole of India. 

lie hoped to convince members that tho Government had valid reasons for the 
action. He became a politician not merely of the left-wing but a revolutionary 
of tho left-wing. The reason why Mr. Bose liked tho^ non-co- 
operation movement was because it ha<l (jonverted tho Congress from constitu¬ 
tional methods to a revolutionary organization. He was disgusted when the 

movement was called olf after Cliauri-Chuura. Then occurred in 1922 tho 

revival of terroi-isin in a more drastic form and Mr. Bose was arrested under the 
lleugal L’cgidat;,>n 1924. Mr. Bose’s record was examined with great care by two 
judges who held that tliore was reasonable ground for belief that Mr, Bose was a 
mcinbcj' of a ^evolutional y conspiracy and if allowed freedom would be a danger to 
the State, more particularly because of his public position and outstanding organizing 
ability. The speaker agreed with lhandit Nilkantha Das that Mr. Bose had a great 
inti nonce with the youth and there lay the real danger, 

Mr, Hallett said that Mr. Bose jmblished in 1923 an article in “Atmasakti”. ono 
of the revolutionary paiiers of Jiengal, wanting the youth to sacrifice their lives. 
A[)art from Ids public activities, Mr. Bose wnis personally in touch with tho teiTo- 
rist ])arty and was cognisant of many of the plots for assassination of Government 
servants. Mr. Bose was detained in Bangoou and later released for reasons of health. 
Soon after that Mr. Bose tried to get hold of, the most inflammable material, namely, 
labour and students, lie startiM tho Bengal Students’ Conference in 1928 and 
preached to them the message of communism. Mr. Bose participated in tho labour 
strikes m .lamsheduur and Bombay. Mr. Bose made no secret of his disgust with the 
methods of tho right-wing politimans and wished to take more drastic revolutionary 
stops. At the Lahore Congre.ss in 1929 Mr. Bose pleaded for a })arallel government 
and organised the peasants and youth for the purpose of putting it into practice. 
In plain words it was a rovoiiitionary jiolicy which Mr. Bose [lut before tho Con¬ 
gress. Mr. Bose had also stated then that the message of independence without 
adopting a definite policy to attain tho objective was useless. In January i932 Mr. 
Bose was convicted for a seditious speech at a meeting whore revolutionary 
placards wore distributed ? When Mr. Gandhi held conversation with the Govern- 
ments Mr. Bose tried to persuade Mr. Gandhi to include prisoners accused of violence 
and gave uj) his claim only when tho Government announced their view against 
mercy to Bhagat Singh and others. Throughout this period Mr. Bose was eager to 
help tho terrorists in Bengal. When Mr. Bose was arrested in 1932 it was not 
because of civil disobedience but because he was closely associated with terrorism 
and his case was under consideration sometime before action was taken against 
civil disobedience. 

Finally, Mr. Hallett recalled the letter of Mr. Krishna Das which the Law Member 
had read out textnally on a previous occasion. That letter had remained unchallenged. 
In it there was a reference to ono Mr. A. and Mr. B. Mr. Hallett now disclo.S 0 d to 
the Houao that Mr. A. meant Mr. Subhas Ciiandra Bose. He did not disclose the 
identity of Mr. B, The letter showed that the Yugantar party of revolutionaries were 
Bupportois of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and this party was responsible for the 
Chittagong armoury raid, Pahartali outrage and other crimes. Mr. Bose was head of 
tliat party. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt said that the case the Government had put forward for 
a long time was the alleged complicity of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose in revolutionary 
conspiracy, and they had ultimatelv released him being convinced that he was not 
guilty of conspiracy. The British Empire had not come down after Mr. Sarat Chandra 
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Boso’s release. What was true of Hr. Sarat Chandra Bose was also true about Mr, 
Chandra Bose. No one knew why Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was arrescoa in 
One thing was significant that he was not arrested under the CrimiLal Law Amendment 
Act or any other law dealing with terrorism, Mr. Dutt asked the Government 
whether there was any allegation against Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose that while in Euroijo 
he had been breaking the law there. Mr. Bose was an outstanding fjersouality and the 
speaker wondered if the Government were apprehensive of his alliance with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Until the Government had placed their cards on the table, apart 
from his ancient history, as to what took place in 1936 for such action, they would 
not be satisfied that the Government had any ground for iraposin^^ the restriction on 
Mr, Bose. 


VOTINQ ON THE FINANCE BiLL (CoNTD.) 

24th. MARCH Resuming the Finance Bill discussion to-day, Mr. F. F. James 
moved that book, pattern and sample packet charges be as follows ; For weight not 
exceeding two and a half tolas—six-pies ; for weight exceeding two and a half, but not 
exceeding five tolas—nine-pies ; for every additional live tolas or fraction of live 
tolas—six-pies. Mr. James said that tliis amendment was in the interest of small 
retail traders. Ho reminded Mr. Bewoor of his advertisement campaign that the 
“trade follows mail”. Surely the Government did not help trade by enhancing the 
rates by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Bewoor explained that since 1878 the cliargos for book, pattern and sample 
post remained stationary whereas the charges in respect of all other articles had 
increased. After making a cut in the litiancos of fifty lakhs in respect of the 
postcard, how could they make a further cut? The Government fully realised the 
advantage of the proposed reduction, but they could not alTord it. 

The motion was rejected by 30 to 30 votes, the Congress, Nationalist and Inclo- 
dendent parties generally abstaining from voting. 

Mr. Palliwal next moved that quarter anna postage should carry registered 
newspapers weighting up to ten tolas instead of eight as now. 

Mr. fiewoor^ opposing, said that tJie change would cost tho Government approxi^ 
mately Rs. 7J,0(X). The rate was already the smallest compared to otlior eouiitrie.s 
and had not been increased since 1898. ' 

The motion was passed by 04 to 41 votes. Tho Assembly jiassed schedule 1, as 
amended. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria moved the next amendment proposing abolition of the 
remaining surcharge on tho income-tax and super-tax. 

8ir James Grigg replied that his arguments against tho motion were tho same 
as previously stated, and moreover the motion v.'ould unbalance tho budget very 
.materially. The motion was rejected. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjec moved that the reduction in sui'chargo, prospected in the 
Bill, should not bo made. Ho said that this motion was made with a view to help¬ 
ing tho Government. 

Sir James Origg said that ho was grateful to Dr. Bauorjoo for tlio kind assistance 
but on tho whole lie preferred tlio vloveriiment’s own scheme of taxation and remis¬ 
sion of hi#: 0 s. The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Nilakantha Das's amendment, opposing reduction of surcharge on supertax, 
was similarly rejected. 

When all the clauses had been disposed of Sir James Grigg was asked by the 
President to move tho third reading of tho Finance Bill. Sir James Grigg replied 
that ho did not wish to make the motion. 


25th. MARCH :—The President read to-day tho Governor-Generars message that 
after a careful consideration of tho amendments adopted by tlie Assembly on tho 
Finance Bill he had arrived to tlie conclusion that he must use special powers and 
ask for the continuance of the salt duty and the postcard at the rates pioposod in 
the bill as introduced. The recommended bill was attached. 

Sir James Grigg said that the bill was available for the members and he asked 
the direction of the Chair when ho should move the amendments. TUs Government 
was ready to have them taken up at once if that suited tlio convenience of tlie House. 
To complete the story he laid on the table the declaration by the Governor-General 
restoring the demands for grants in respect of tlio Executive Council and Defence 
department which were thrown out by tho Assembly. 
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Mr. Bhulahhai Desai after consulting Mr. Jinnah said that having regard to the 
business })efore the House they were prepared to take up for consideration the re¬ 
commended bill. 

All the demands having been voted, Sir James Origg, Finance Member, moved an 
amendment restoring the salt duty in the Finance Bill. He said that the position was 
that the Government were unable to accept the views of the Assembly relating to 
salt or the jiost card but accepted the vote regarding postage on newspapers. (Ironi¬ 
cal cheer by Mr. Jinnah.) Sir James Grigg admitted that it meant a reversal of the 
major votes of the House and the acceptance of a minor one, and that raised the 
issue of IJie jirojier limits of responsiveness. Sir James Grigg recalled in tliis con¬ 
nection the speeches made during the Finance Bill debates by 5^ir Cowasji Jehangir 
and Mr. .linnali. Mr. Jinnah had asked whether the Government had met them on any 
first class issue. 8ir James Grigg read extracts from the Simon Iveport, vol. 1, stating 
that the (Government liad given full effect to 37 resolutions of the Assembly, and })artiul 
liffect to 30 i-esolutions, the corresponding figures for the Council of State being 32 and 
24 and that in 32 cases in the Assembly and 19 in the Council of State the Government 
had been unable to accept the resolutions. The matters over wliich the (joveriunent had 
acted in accoi dance with the wishes of the Legislature were alia the jiolicy of 

discriminating ])rotectiou, statutory recognition of trade unions, reneal of the special 
laws and the Press Act, tlie Bar Council Act. the Indian riiri-itorial Forcig the Uoyal 
Military College, withdrawal of the cotton excise duty, restriction on the ex[iort,.s of 
food gj-aius and the setting up of tlie standing committees attached to vaiioiis de¬ 
partments, stoi’fs purchase rules, Indians overseas, overcrowding in i-aihvay carriages, 
maitial law administration in tho I’uiijab, the scliool of coal mines, and the adminis¬ 
tration of Aden. Besides the above, a committee was ajijiointed to investigate matters 
and views forwarded by provincial Governments or tho Secretary of State. Continu¬ 
ing, Sir James Grigg said that on tlio other liand it was not within tlio jiowcr of the 
Government to oblitei'ate the distinction between votable and iion-votable exfiendituru 
or accek'rato the revision of tlie constitutiou or release certain prisoners wiiose re¬ 
lease was undesirable. 

Beplying to an iiitorniption regarding tho relevancy of tliose long (quotations, Sir 
James (irigg said that he must deal with the question of pro])er limits of responsi¬ 
veness. (A voice.—AVhat about Lord 'Willingdon’s time V) Sir James (ingg said that as 
regards tlio time after the Simon Commission’s report instances of resjionsiveness were 
the appointment of an advisory committee and the committee to examine the wairking 
of the Ottawa Agreement, of the retrenchment and duty on broken ricf. and wheat. Sir 
James Grigg commented : ‘It seems to me that so far fiom being totally unresponsive 
the executive in India in its desire to temper the full rigour of tlie ap}iroach of ir¬ 
removability lias allowed and even encouraged tho legislature to encioach on its 
function to an extent which might very easily prove to be extremely embarrassing to 
the executive of the future Government.’ 

There are three eminent spheres w'bore the executive must, broadly sj^eaking, 
have the last word if the Government is to be carried on successfully, namely, de¬ 
fence, law and order, and finance. In these spheres policy aud administraticni are 
inextricably mixed where the executive must in the nature of things observe a good 
deal of sec'recy regarding future intentions and the executive must carry oih its res¬ 
ponsibility sincerely and not throw it at the head of the legislature. There is the 
iiiescajiabie obligation on the executive to take a long view in these spheres and use 
the powers the constitution has conferred on them. Sir James next quoted from 
the Selborne Committee’s report, showing that the reason wdiy special powers were 
coriferiod on the executive was because they did not wish to cancel the rcsjionsibility 
for those [lowers by giving an official majority in the Council of State, but that the 
Goveiiirnent of India must face the responsibility directly before the eyes of tho 
world. (JGontiiiuing, Sir James Grigg said that the question next arose as to what 
were major issues and issues of principle. He considered that exqieiidituro such as 
on (Juetta should not be thrown on posterity, if thi^y could possibly help it and in this 
matter, Government adhered to tho principle involved and exercised their constitution¬ 
al right as the last word. Mr. Jinnah had declared that the post card question was 
not a major issue. Sir James Grigg said that it was aud informed tho House that 
in England no Chancellor of the Exchequer would consider a reduction of £5,fXX),000 in 
taxation which would be the corresponding vote in England. Was it not a major issue ? 
Sir James Gt'iyg held that if there was a margin of Ks. 50 laklis in the budget 
it was the duty of the ^Government to reduce tax on its own initiative 
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and deal with that surplus and If there was no such suijdus, Government mast 
resist the amendment. Concluding, Sir James Grigg said : “I know that the execu¬ 
tive is irremovable, but in a few years the situation will have completely changed. 
Indian Ministers will be subject to removal by the legislature and when that time 
comes it will make the legislature more careful about pressing amendments which will 
unbalance‘the budget and the vote would carry the implication that the Opposition is 
ready to take up the burden of office.’ 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai^ the loader of the Opposition, opposed the amendment. ITo 
was glad that 8ir James Grigg had shown tliat tho executive was more conscious of 
having to explain to the JTouso its obdurate and irresponsive attitude, but lie asked 
why Sir James Gi-igg had referred to his ancestors to expiate liis own sins. Lot 
him take the period during which botli Sir James Grigg and tho speaker had been 
members of tho House. Had any of tho votes of the House been accepted by the 
Government during tho last two years ? So far as the salt duty went, ho conceded 

that it was a difficult matter to adjust, but tlie loader of the Nationalist i>arty had 

offered that the Ooveriimont should promise a progressive reduction of this unpopular 
and opuressivo tax. They had not boon concedod in any sense. In faeh the powers 
of tlio Jogislaturos were the same as depicted by Badablioy Naoroji 37 yeai-s ago, 
namely, that they woi'e a delusion and a farco. Wliat else was it when every 
opinion of this House given in tho last 18 montlis on any major issue was disregarded 
bj the oxecutive V Eighty crores of tho budget was non-votablo and in tho 
remaining vo table items the Assembly carried only a very few cuts, but all of them 
had boeii restored. 

Mr. M. A. Jhtnah commented on the subjects mentioned in the Simon report 
and said : H have been in this House since 1910 and have grown grey in pleading 

before tho Governmorit all these years. We asked for tho protection of industries. 

We got dismdminating protection and tlie Ilritisli Oovernmoiit will decide what it 
is. You have played with that word and you have driven in tlie wedge of imperial 
preference. Then there was the ludo-British agreement which this Houso rejected 
and you restored it. Surely, that was not in the interests of India. You abolished 
after 30 years tho excise duty which should never have been imposed. Wo wanted 
a territorial force as a second lino of defence, but it is still a moribund, nebulous 
and worthless institution. Regarding the Royal Military College, I maintain that 
wo have been deliberately deceived. However, I am prepared to aoce[)t tlie 
Oovernor-Geiicrars recommoudatiou for the restoration of tne salt duty. Hut will 
the Govornor-Ueneral accept our recommendation for a lialf-anna post card V You 
cannot. This is tlie recommended Hill. Hence, 1 have no option but to refuse 
supplies.’ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir warned tho Government to appreciate the implications of 
Sir James Grigg’s speech which indicated how the safeguards contained in the 1935 
Act were going to bo used. Let Sir Muhammad Zafarullah, who is now a member 
of the Executive Council,* say whether Sir James Grigg’s theory was right. Sir 
James Grigg had tho makings of a great Finance Member. Ho was honest. Hut ho 
must change his views on the constitution under which they now worked, for 
under it tho Government of India must accept decisions wlierever possible. Surely, 
Quetta cou^i be fiiiaueed out of capital. Did Sir James Grigg mean to say that tho 
credit of India would be sliakou if Quotta was financed out of capital ? 

Mr. &f. S. Aney said ho was considerably surprised at the audacity with which 
tho Finance Member introduced his speech on tho plea of rosporisiveuess. If ho 
had wanted the Houso to discuss tho Bill he should have adopted a Jdifforent tone. 
He asked wliether the Oovorumont was prepared to acce[)t tho Assembly’s recommeu- 
datiou regarding tlie postcard, if tho Aissorably aoce[ded tlie Guvernmout’s recom¬ 
mendation regarding salt. Tho Finance Member should have sbown that in view of 
tho coming reforms and bringing harmony to this country ho had changed, and as 
an earnest of that desire the (ioveriiraoiit wore jiroparod to accept a small cut of 
Rs. 50 lakhs bSir James Grigg .—A small cut I) As even tho most reasonable 
suggestion had oeon turned down, he hoped that every self-respecting member would 
vote against the Bill. 

The House divid ed and rejected Sir James Grigg’s amendment relating to the 
salt duty by 68 votes to 51 amidst Opposition cheers. 

Sir James Grigg asked the President to certify that the House had failed to 
pass the Bill in the form recommended. This was done and the House adjourned. 
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The Ottawa Agreement Dedate 

26lb. MARCH :—Str M. Zafarullah Khan announced to-day that the Government 
would accept the verdict of the Assembly on the Ottawa Agreement, but pleaded that 
in view of the wide range of the Indian trade involved and the complexity of the 
issue, the best method of giving judgment was to have the matter examined by a 
Committee, which procedure the House had previously followed. 

ThereaHer Mr. B. Desai, Mr. K. L. Gauba, Mr. M. A. Jiunah and Mr. M. Vissanji 
moved their respective amendments, on which tho debate then proceeded. All these 
amendments, with tho exception of Mr. Gauba’s, proposed that the agreement should 
he denounced. 

Sir Zafrullah moved “that in accordance with tho recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee referred to in tho resolution adopted by this Assembly on December 6, 19.12, a 
Committee of this Assembly be constituted to examine the working of the Trade 
Agreement concluded at Ottawa on August 20, 1902, between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the U. K. and the Government of India and to report to tho House thereon.” 
Sir Zafrullah mentioned tho following members for his proposed committee : Sir 
Frank Noyce, Sir G. S. Bajpai, Mr. F. E. James, Sir II. P. Mody, Mr. K. L. Gauba, 
Sir A. n. Ghuznavi and the mover and added that Congress and Nationalist mem¬ 
bers had not been persuaded to give any names for it. In case the House decided to 
appoint that Committee he might add further names. The Commerce Member 
gave a brief history of the circumstances under which tho Ottawa Agreement 
came into being. He said that the Imperial Conference proposed the Ot^wa 
Conference, but before the Ottawa Conference assembled tho National 
Government was established in England and passed the Import Duties Act for India 
and the Dominions were given a certain time limit within which to enjoy tho free 
entry of certain commodities. The question arose whether India should 

enter a mutually beneficial agreement to keop aloof and lose the 

preferences she enjoyed, e.specially in respect of commodities 
in which the dominions wore active competitors in the U. K. Market. He Jiad come 
to the House to seek its verdict on the agreement on its throe years* working. He 
added : “a complaint has been made that there is always a sense of unreality relating 
to the proceedings of this House that tho final decision rests with an Executive 
which IS not responsible to the Douse. With regard to this particular matter I may 
observe that, having regard to the undertakings given by the Government that the 
Government are responsible to tho House with regard to this trade agreement in the 
sense that the Government have undertaken that, in case the House comes to a decision 
after reviewing the working of this agroemeut for throe years in the interest 
of India, notice of termination will be given, tho Government would be bound to 
give such notice. That being so, I would make au earnest appeal to the House that, 
having regard to the volume of trade which will be affected by any decision of the 
House, the House should consider all aspects of the question carefully before 
it gives its decision. 1 shall not put it higher than that and have no reason to doubt 
that the House will do that. Continuing, Sir Zafarullah further hoped that, in 
considering this question, the House would not be influenced by any consideration 
except of benefit to India and tho Indian trade. There might be different methods 
of considering tlie question. The Government thought that the best metlyid was to 
take the matter to a committee. He explained why the Government hau not come 
forward with a more positive motion asking for continuance of the agreement 
seeking a modification. The reason for tho Government method was that the working of 
the trade agreement covered abnormal times, that in dealing with mass rnaterial the 
procedure of the Committee was more appropriate and that in the Committee points 
could be reconciled and criticisms answered. The commodities covered wore 55 on 
tho Indian side and 163 on tho U. K. Tho disparity was duo to tho fact that the 
Indian side dealt largely with primary produce and commodities in bulk, while U. 
K. articles were manufactured goods. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, loading tho opposition to the agreement, said that it was 
refreshing to be reminded of the measure of responsibility which lay on the House. 
It was almost ironical, considering tho way in which responsibility had been dis¬ 
charged by the Government from time to timo. The Commerce Member liad told 
them to the stress of circumstances arising out of the U. K. Import Duty Act. The 
agreement had a clause under which either party could give notice of termination. 
So far the U. K. had not given such notice. That was a fact of fundamental import¬ 
ance to which no referonoe had been made in the Commerce Member’s speech. Sir 
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Zafrullah bad failed to put before the House the positive opinion of the Government 
as to the effect of tho agreement on India. The Government should, instead of get¬ 
ting the two experts who were sworn in to-day for the dehate, get them to examine 
the agreement and give a verdict on it. To say that there was a negative advantage 
in the nature of insurance was like a doctor saying to his patient, “But for ray 
treatment you would have grown worse.” (Laughtorp Tho fact was that the Gov¬ 
ernment were tlio agents of the Secretary of State and wore carrying out the wishes 
of their master. The opinion of tho Federation of Indian Oharabors and other Indian 
Chambers liad been given decisively against tho agreement. Proceeding, Mr. Desai 
said that the agreement provided for six months’ notice which option it was open to 
either party to exercise without any danger of losing the other s goodwill. In this 
case Britain being the gainer there was no need for her to give notice. It was, 
therefore, for India to give notice. Indeed, giving such notice would bring a negotia¬ 
ting mind and tho six months’ period could bo utilised by India to secure a i^iror 
deal. Hence the present agreement must be determined. Mr. Desai then took up 
the case of tea and other commodities, and concluded saying that if India was a 
debtor country to England then tho British must learn the lesson of Germany under 
Versailles Treaty and see that debtor country was kept solvent. In any case there 
was sufficient justification to denounce the agreement and secure a better deal if 
necessary. 

Mr. M. Vissanji moved that tho Ottawa Agreement be terminated forthwith and 
that no such trade agreement bo hearafter concluded with any country except on 
tho basis of complete reciprocity and after previous consultation with the Assembly. 
Really, the agreement was intended to improve British trade and establish new 
markets in tliat country and this fully had been accomplished. The gain had been 
wholly of England and the loss exclusively of India. Therefore, nobody could 
support such an one-sided agreement and it was entirely useless further to examine 
tho working of the agreement as proposed by Sir Zafarullah. 

iSefA Qovindas declared that public opinion in India had always opposed imperial 
preference, and even at the time of protection given to the textile and steel indus¬ 
tries, while agreeing to give preference to some articles from tlie U. K., had made 
it perfoctly clear that they wore not accepting tho principle of Im{)enal preference. 
In this connection he quoted tho opinion of the Fiscal Commission, which had said 
that India could not grant extensive preference without a serious loss to herself. 
While India’s exports to tho U. K. had increased only by three crorcs, her loss of 
trade m other countries was twenty crores. If tho pact was terminated India 
would negotiate an agreement with other countries who would send cheaper articles 
for her uonsumors, and in return India would have a vaster market. 

Dr. P. N. Bannerjoe said that the Pact was the outcome of England’s post-war 
efforts to rohahilitate her position in tho world, Tlie Ottawa Pact was the culmina¬ 
tion of tills policy. Dealing with official propaganda by series of inspired articles 
by the Director of Commercial Intelligence, Dr. Banerjoo pointed out that even 
those articles had proved that the pact was more advantageous to tho United Kingdom 
than to India. Tho increase in the preferred exports of India to the U. K. was 
duo to cause other than preference. 

Dr. Banfijeo pointed out that India was becoming bankrupt by meeting her 
extenial obligations by unchecked gold export and the pact was inimical to her 
public finance and industrial development. In tho case of India the preference 
related to raw materials, which was a definite discouragement to her manufactures 
and this fact the framers of the pact had ignored. W’hat was needed was that 
India should be left free to entor bilateral treaties and for this the Ottawa Pact 
stood in their way. Official propaganda merely endeavoured to cloud the issue by 
throwing a smoke screen all around. 

Dr. Mathai, Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, said that an enormous 
amount of highly emotional literature had been published on tho subject showing 
misdirected enthusiasm. The only satisfactory way to deal ^vith tho question was 
to ascertain what precisely was the scope and purpose of the agreement. If tried 
to preserve and, if possible, stimulate trade within the empire at a time when world 
trade was entirely upset, and judged from that limited scope Jthe agreement yielded 
a fair measure of success and the argument for denunciation vanished. He warned 
the House from his long experience on Tariff matters that a sudden change in tariff 
arrangement would cause a serious dislocation of the course of trade and business 
which would be particularly serious wheu the preferential articles covered a greater 
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part, of thoir external trade. Moreover, donunciation was not the method to retain 
goodwill and matiial friendship, so essential for negotiating a trade agreement. He 
.suggested that the inference, to bo drawn from the fact that the United Kingdom had 
not given notice of denunciation, was not that drawn by Mr. Desai, but that the 
Itritish peojile had a better knowledge of what wars rerpnrod of business people in 
circumstances of this kind. There had been considerable dis satisfaction with the 
agreement in other parts of the Empire, but none had spoken of denunciation. The 
House at this stage adjourned. 

27th. MARCH:—Mr. F. E. James said that the views of the European business 
community on the agreement had been expressed by the President of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, Sir T. F. Gavin .Jone.s, who expressed the opinion that 
the Ottawa Agreement should be revived, and certainly not terminated. Mr. James then 
gave his alternative propo.sal. The Upper India Chamber had stated that tiio note 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers had made out a good case for a revision of the 
preferences allowed by Great Britain for the raw products of India. Mr. James gave 
the following indication of the lines of revision. Exjiort items : Increase in pro> 
fciOTico for eolTee •, drawback in the U. K, on maniuactured products containing 
linseed oil ; specific duty by weight on cigars ; duty on foreign fats, oil and oilseeds ; 
duty on non-Frapire cotton sood ; removal of Russian hemp from free list. More 
defensive footing for Indian raw cotton—Import items : Examination of the import 
seliedule with a view to safeguarding Indian industries and the po.ssibility of freedom 
to uegoiialo treaties with other countries. There should be a close association with 
repi’esentativcs of commerce and industry eitlier before or during the negotiations. 
He quoted tlie opinion of Mr. Nalirii Ranjan Garker in favour of a revision of the 
trade agreomont along similar lines. On the other hand, if the agreement was de¬ 
nounced India could stand i.solated as all tin* dominionis talked of revision, not ter¬ 
mination. India would play into the Jiands of British manufacturers as the report 
of tlie Committee of British Chambers in London showed that they did not like free 
import of manufactured goods into tlie U. K. from India and the Dominions and 
once the preferences were lost they would never be restrired. India would also filay 
into tlie hands of the Japanese in the coming negotiations in India and India would 
lose the friendly backing of the U. K. which proved so helpful in tlie crucial moment 
in 19;M. One could hear, added Mr. James, the Jajianese sharjiL-iiirig thoir knives in 
ju’i'paration for tlie scalping of Indian industries. (Laughter). Denunciation would 
streiigtlien llio })Osition of the dominions at India’s expense and unsettle trade aii<l 
oommereo. 

Mr. Satyaviurti said that Mr. James’s thunder showed that he, at any rate, had 
made up his mind that the agreement was good au(l Mr, J.ami'S was a member of the 
proposed committee which was to examine the matter with an open mind. The 
speaker knew Englishmen bettor tlian Mr. James. They would fall at the isiieakor’s 
feet to get trade advantage. The country had given docisivo verdict by the defeat 
of Sir 8anmiikham Cliotty. Prefereneo on Indian goods in tlio U. K. was about four 
to five jier cent., while British goods enjoyed preference in India of 40 per cent. 
India had got nothing out of it for the producer and the Mady-Loes Pact too had 
not helped India, through it had inmmortalised Mr. Mody. 

Mr. Joshi said that the Ottawa Agreement was based on a wrong foundation. It 
was opposed to recovery, international co-operation and world trade and was designed 
mainly to keo[) witliin the Empire all raw materials produced within the Empire. It 
also created vested interests oi British trade in India which would bo diffi.cult to re¬ 
move at any time. 

Mr. Venkatachalam Ghctty addressing last said that ho had no faith in experts. 
On the other hand ho would roly on the experience of traders, and that clearly was 
that the agreement had not been to their advantage. This was tlio experience not 
only of Indian business men but also of European businessmen, but for reasons poli¬ 
tical the latter did not want to own it. The House at this stage adjourned. 

The Hammond Committee REroiiT 

28th. MARCH '.—Pandit Qovind Bullabh Pant moved “that the report of the 
Committee ajmointed by the Assembly to examine the recommendations of the Indian 
Delimitation Committee bo adopted. 

Pandit Pant expressed gratification at the committee having jiroduced an unanimous 
report which ho hoped His Majesty’s Government would not look upon its acceptance 
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Tho delimitation report iiaJ formulated proposals in order 
facilitate tho eloction of docile and pliable pGO))lo, 


to ex'cliido men of robust 

spirit and facilitate tho election of docile ami pliable pGO))lo, especially in tne II. P. 
The proposals of the Assembly Committee aimed at securiiift’ tho frocrlom of vole and 
soerocy of ballot and they decided to replace tho cumulative vote by dist abutivo vote. 

Eigiit amemlrnonts wore tlion moved wilhout any speeclios. _ i, i 

Mr. (?. 6’. Quptfis amendment wanted to lower the qualification of the landlioKqrs 
constituency in C. 1’. ATr. Vtss^anji wanted tho secretary of a commercial association 
to funciioii\as a rogistering and returning ofil'.-er. 

Pandit Nlliik'intha Dass amondment opposed nomination to any Legislative 
Assomblv. 

Mr. Baqchand amondment aimed at lowering tlio qualilica,-ons of Ajmor-Mer- 

wara eiectbrs for the Federal Assembly. Dr. D’Soiua gave a jilan of distribution of 
Christian seats in diirerent areas. . 

Mr. Bajorias amendment wanterl to lower the qualification for an elector oi can¬ 
didate in the commerce constituency. . ^ > o ^ 

After tho amendments were moved general discussion followeq when Sartlar Sunt 
Bmfjh wauled secrecy of ballot and freedom of voting in t!ic Piinjah. 

Mr. Nauman gave various proposaU for facilitating the return of more Arusoins 
representing trade, eomnumce, industry ami laiidhoMors. 

Mr. Witherimjion voiced the needs of tea gardmi lahourors, hoili as regards seats 
and qualifications. 

Dr. Hutton ])oiritod out that if the residential qualification was removed m respect 
of tho tribes in Assam, it would pri'vont these tribes from getting necessary education 
and iiroducing leaders. Ho also objected lo the Committee s recommendations relating 
to lalioiir in collieriius and oilwells, and said that in some oases labour was altogetlier 
non-Indian, and finally opposed the splitting up of the Shillong constituency witli Cauhati. 

Sir A. IJ. Ohuznavi said that tho Muslim Chamber of Commerce had no chance 
of securing a seat in the federal legislature and proposed tho Muslim Chamlier’s 
votes being increased to six instead of tiiroe or adoption of one of the alternatives 
proposed by Mr. Nauman. Balm Dai/natk Bajoria and Mr. A. 0. Datt jileaded tho 
ease of the Bengal Mahajan Sahha and declared that tho Sablia_ reiirosqnted important 
inland trade and indigenous hanking interests and could easily bo given a seat out 
of two scats each for the Tea Association or tho Calcutta Trades Association. 

Mr. V. Chottq considered that the incom(‘-tax eoiiditiou for commercial seats was 
too high, especially for Madras, and proposed that income-tax qiialifieation sliould 
bo lowered from' Rs. 10,000 to lis. 2,500 and in case of registered companies tho 
requii'em .Mit of capital should be lowered from a lakh to twenty-live thousand. 

Fir Jie 7 iry Oidney wanted a seat for tho Anglo-Indians in Karachi and suggested 
an eri'angemeiit in this respect with Europeans. 

Mr, Oadtjil spoke reading urban constituencies in Bombay Presidency and also 
suggested abolition of registration charges for University graduates. 

Mr. Joshi suggested redistribution of seats both in the federal and provincial 
legislatures. . , 

All amendments wore withdrawn. The original motion was carried. The Douse 
then adjourned till the 30th. 

« The Ottawa Aoreemext debate 

,^0th. MARCH r—Mr. T. A. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, rcplyiiig to the spoeelios 
of Opposition members, on the/Ottawa Agreement said that Dr. Do Sonzajiad complained 
that tliQ Commissioner and Trade Commissioner for India in tho U. K. were less solicitous 
of Indian interests than officials representing other dominions and colonies. Mr. 
Stewart remarked that, on tho other hand, these officials of India were unfailing in 
their attempt to promote India’s interests, but counsel could not act without a brief 
and if tho coffee mdiistry would make out its case these officers would do their best 
for it. Mr. Stewart, replying to Pandit Govind Das’s argument, contended that the 
fact that there had boon' a substantial increase in tho exports of noii-profe^'ontialL 
articles to foreign countries was strong proof that there had been no retaliation 
against India. The Commerce Secretary noxt illustrated tho kind of difficulties which 
would confront an Indian negotiator or bilateral agreements which Mr. Jinnali’s 
motion had suggested. The first handicap would be India’s policy of industrial 
expansion and discriminating protection. Now, it was axiomatic that in such negotia¬ 
tions India must give way somewhere which tho other country was prepared to accept. 
Supposing, India negotiated an agreement with France, that country’s trade with 

20 
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India in gold tliread liad como down from 05 liiklis to tlirco quarter of a lakli. The 
restoration of this trade was Eranee’s foremost desire. Was India prci)ared to 
repeal the jn-oteetivo duty on gold thread ? 

T)r. Dcslnnuhh deseribtal the agreement not as a pact hnt as a plot conceived in 
an atmosidn'ro in which tiie peo])lp were led to believe that with economic advantage 
there would he political status. Aftc'r this Ottawa Agreement Jh'itain had entered 
into se[taiate treaty agiu^einents with sixteen other (‘ounti’ies. Ooodwill was a word 
freqiKuitly used. There was goodwill if India vas to I’ecoive six hundi’ed million 
yards of yarn in return for two lakhs of hah's of raw cotton while .lapan took fifteen 
iakhs of hah^s of raw cotton for four luindrtMl million yarns. Could Sir 11. E. A'lody 
deny that it was after the Ott.awa Agia'ement that several textile mills in Bombay had 
closed down ? Again what was tlm need of having preference on tea if England was 
to be under the quota system V 

Mr. Aurif advised the Hons(‘ to consider tlu' agiN'cment from tlio point of viinv" 
of interests to India, and not the Empirt^ as Sir ,lohn Mathai had suggested. The 
fact remained tliat. the balance of trade' in India had gone <iown from tJiij-ty-tlve to 
twenty-two crorc's at which figure it thieatcan'd to remain. Imlia’s ex [)ort within 
the emjiire had not exjianded ; on tin' other hand imports had increas('d by nine 
crores because Canada, v\ustraha and New Ze'uland bad producc'd some articles. Thus 
the agreeiiK'nt had failed to servo India’s interests. As foj- the effects of the agree¬ 
ment on India’s trade with Jion-Eiujure countries, Mr. Aney referred to Sir M. 
\5svoswarayya’s view that it had Ix'i'ii jeopai-dised. Mr. .linnah's amendment for 
rejectioii oi the ]>resent agreement and negotiation for a iie\y agi'eement offered the 
only solntirui. 

Sir Frduk Noycr cmiilialically stated Unit hy tln^ Ottawa agreement no additional 
burden bad fallen on tbo Indian consnnu'i'. Eet tlie House di.si'uss tlie ({uestion with 
a business-mind. If tlie agreement was to be treated as a business pro|)Osi(ion, the 
opinion of none else was better tlian that of tbo two liard-lieaded busines.sm''ii of tlie 
Iiouse, Sir B. P, Mody and Setb llaji Abdullab Ilaroon. 

Mr. Govind Ballahh Pemt said that Mr. Alody liad admitted that, as it stood 
to-day, the agreement was not satisfaetory, Mr. Pant held that tlicro was little 
difference in substance between tlie two ]>ropositions. Dr. Mathai’,s speo<-h indicated 
to the speaker that bo (Dr Mathai), while justifying the agreement in the eircums- 
tanees of the past, considered that in the pi-eseut circumstances it was criminal to 
enter into an arrangement of this kind. Sir O 8. Bajpai liad stated tliat bilateral 
agreements wore most dangerous befweeii a e.ri'ditor and a debtor country, and tbo 
Ottawa agreement, being a bilateral^ agreement, it was, according to Sir ()’. S. Bajpai’s 
own showing, contrary to India’s inferests. The House had boon asked to ox'amiiio 
the matter unoniotionully. Di<l tlie United Kingdom not give India notice tliat 
within a certain period India must negotiate a trade agreement? Mi‘. Jinnab’.s 
amendment simply followed in the footsteps of the United Kingdom. Tlie sponsois 
of the agreement had admitted that India was holple.ss and I'lad to enter into the 
agreement, which amounted to an agreement under coercion. The fact of the 
matter was that the agreement was cuteri'd into at a time when England had an 
unfavourable balance of trade and when the ground was slipping from under her 
feet and she fell upon those wlio could not ^resist her wislies. After oxurnlning and 
giving certain figiii-es Mr. Pant contended that the only sphere where India benefited 
was in the matter of carpets and rugs. As for raw cotton, England bouglit in 
1929-30 10 centum of the total exports. This was not so now. Mr. Pant held that 
during the ten years 1921-30, India had an unfavourable balance of trade of Ks. 450 
crores in licr trade with the United Kingdom, whereas with other foreign oountrios 
of the world India liad a favourable balance of trade. Franco had imposed duties 
on linseed and groundnut entirely in a retaliatory spirit. Tbo Indian Commissioner 
in Germany had di.sclosed a similar state of things. If England wished to trade 
with India, she must adopt an attitude of genuine friendship. 

Mr. Jinnah was cheered by the Opposition whon he rose to explain his amend¬ 
ment and sum np the case for the Opposition. Ilis amendment was as follows : 

‘This Assembly recommends to tho Governor-General in Council that the Ottawa 
agreement dated the 20th August, 1952, bo terminated without delay and notice of 
its denunciation be given in terms of Article 14 tliereof. Tho Assembly further 
recommends that tlie Government of India should immediately examine tho trend 
of the trade of India with various other important countries and tho United Kingdom 
and investigate the possibility of ertering into -such bilateral ’^^trado treaties with 
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tliom wlioaovor and whorovor possible to bring about an expansion of the export 
trade of India in those markets and submit such treaty or treaties for the approval 
of the Assembly.” 

lie said tliat the other day the Financo Member had got the Financ > Bill cortihed 
and appeared in the role of rent colleetor and to-day they were told that the 
responsibility had been transferred by tho Government to the House and they would 
respect its verdict. Would that responsibility end at 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
when tho voting was over V 

The Government’s body was in Delhi, its heart in Downing Street and its head 
in Westminster. Tho speaker assured tho House tliat lie was jpeii to conviction 
and would drop the amendment if ho was convinced to tho contrary. Tho purpose 
bi'foro them all was to see that an expansion of India’s trade occurred. Tho (question 
was in what mann( 3 r this should bo done. Dr. Mathai had made a clcv(3r s( ech, 
but lie spoke as an cx))ort with a brief and wmuld make a more biilliant siieech 
bad he had tho brief of tlie ()p[)nsition. (Laughter). Dr. Mathai had askt'.d them to 
gijt into the psychology of those who entered into the agreement. This tho speaker 
agreed to. England had gone off the gold standard and she linked the rupee to 
sterling. Was India consulted V Tho Government of India had picle.'d up the 
deh'gation for Ottawa and this delegation did not have with them any resiionsiblo 
representative of commercial, industrial or agricultural ojiinion of this country. Tho 
delegation’s rejiort showed that the prinm'ple of trade i»references had already been 
decided, that the question was not whether India stood to gain but whetlier sho^stood to 
loose by keeping out. ft was thus a negative insuranco policy. It had been stated 
by Mr.' Baldwin and by the rejiort of the India’s delegation that in the matter of 
agreement about iron and steel ami cotton jru'ct'goods it had been found that tho 
int(‘res(s of India and the I’nitcd Iving'lom were consistent. Mr. .Iiiinah repudiated 
that statement and said that iirofererico for tlie British under tho Textile rrotection 
Act was sccurotl from the House with a ]»istol to its head, that unless preference 
was granted tho bill would bo witlidrawn, and in tlio matter of steel, too, the House 
had projudieod tlio case of tiio industrv hv giving ju'cfereiice to tlie ITiiitod JCingdom. 

Pi ■occeding, Mr. Jinnah coiitciidod that it was not a question of repair, major or 
minor, but one of rebuilding. Sir Frank Noyce bad said that the agrocmoiit must 
bi’. ceniinucd and a committee could dis(niss how tlie details could be improved, 
A^:suininn that in some matters modification was necessary, what had the Govern- 
mi;nt done V Cthiuso 11 of tho agreement provided for such modilications. Nothing 
liad be.'n done. And siqiiiosing a committc'c was appointed and if that, committee 
mode ch.'v'jgcs. say, that, lln^ linseed preference should be ‘JO instead of lO, had the 
G( veinuieid of India the right to enforce it before the British Government V Tho 
Gev./riimoiit ol India was only a post oflicc. A (‘ommitteo of this House had sat on 
du' u'orkiug of tlio agreement 15 months after the agreement was entered into. Tho 
majority, including Sir II. P. MoJy, had stat'-d that 15 months were not suHiciort 
to assess tlie results. Tho minority came to the conclusion that tho agreement must 
be put an end to and tliat negotiations should he conducted with sucti countries as 
were necessary with a view to exjiaiision of India's trade. Of course preference to 
India meant an increase in ex|)ort. But England was not tho only country 
with whi^^h Tiidian trado was coiineeted. India’s trade with tho United 
Kingdom ^Yas only 31 jior cent. AViiat about the other G9 j)or cent V Britain, after 
tho Ottawa agreement, had agreements with 19 countries. There was no world eco¬ 
nomic conference as Sir Frank Noyeo suggested. Could India enter into an agroeraoiit 
witli any foreign country ? And with wliat was India to negotiate after liaving promised 
to Britain to bay hor luiishod products V Why should, for inslaiioe, (Germany take 
India’s raw materials wdion she could not send her liiiishcd products ? Taking the 
curanlativo effect of the agreeinont and examiiiiiig the entiro list of imports, Mr. 
.linuali was clearly convinced that it was detrimental to India’s interests. India was 
losing under tho agreement. AVhy should she tolerate any further loss ? The best 
tiling was to gdve six montlis’ notice of its termination. It was stated recently in 
the House of tlommons by tho British Government that no alteration in respect of 
the details of the Ottawui Agreement could be made when tho whole agreement was 
about to bo roview'od. India W'oiild bo prepared to negotiate wdth Brilain. But tho 
present agreement must go. A committee, if appointed, w'ould last for two years, 
meaning further loss to India. 

Sir Muhamnied Zafrullah said that Mr. Dosai had suggested that India should 
have waited and scon the effect of the Import Duty Act before entering into an 
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The' result would have been that India, which Mr. Desai described as the 
W('ak('st unit ni tlie conference, would have been in a hoj)e]ess position after tlie 
oilier Dominions liad settled their respective ac^rcements. The Government would 
not have eaiiied out their undertakin;^ to the Jfonso if it had come to them with 
specili(' proposals, for the Government wished to take the lead from the House in 
the matte]-. D was not true to say that the Government had not made any bilateral 
a^Te('meiils siuee the conclusion of the Ottawa agreement. The Tndo-.Iapaneso agree¬ 
ment was an outstanding oxamjde of a bilateral agreement. As regards other coun- 
tj-ies, attempts had been made witliout success. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah asked tin' 
House to remember the advantage derived through the free entry of articles which 
if subject to a duty, might cause tlie United Kingdom to think of having cheaper 
substitutes. For instamie, for cement, already pajier bags were getting into use, 
India’s exports to tlie TTnited Kingdom had undoubtedly been stimnlateil by the agree¬ 
ment in respi'ot of preferential, non-proferential and free entry items. India had also 
heeii ahi(' to soeui-o a modification of the agreement in the matter of rice and oilseeds. 
Tin' cast' of coffee was that tint indnstj-y had not hei'ii abb' to organi/e itself and 
take full advautac'c of the ineseiit ]>refi'reiiee and tlie Government had, by tin* Cofee 
Cess Act, lu'Iped tin.' industry in this mattm-. Sir Mahomed saitl that tlie balance of 
traile. wbitli stood in favour' of Imlia at only l\s. 4 ciores in 19d2-d3, increased last 
year to £'J2 eroi-i's and tin's year it was expetded to be Hs. 2R orores. The s|)nakf-r 
i'elt lie t ))olitieril I'onsidci-ations had bemi imported into the (b'bate. AIi-. dosbi_ bad 
said that vliaii'ver the agreenn'iif, India could never t>cuefit, being a subordinate 
Goveinm'nt Mr. Satymuj-ti bad said: ‘Do not talk to us of goodwill’. The speaker 
maintained that tins was not tin' I'ighf nttitinh' to take. When Ibiglan'i ]iassed the 
frnjioi't Dui\ A(!f it was not meant to foroe fielia to come to an agtei'ineiit. It a])pliod 
to the Doiiii'iions and fudia equally [ind, on the other hand, whib' ju-otceting England 
against fori'igu eomoetition. it gave the dominions and India time to avoid distur- 
haius.' b> liieii’ tiade by negotiating an agi-eemont. If the House denounced tiu' agwee- 
meiit be did not suggest that England would retaliate, but tin' pi’i'lerenet'S would 
flisajipi'ar and the trade of India would suffer, Fir Maliomed next em])hasis('d that 
England’s in-take of cotton liad doal)led and the denuneiation of the agret'ment miglit 

make tlie l/m'-ashii-e committee slacken its ('forts till they knew the ri'sult of the 

fresh uL’-reonumt. This might make India lose a grc'at deal of gi-ouml whieh had al- 
readv been gniiu'd. The repercussions would be serious in many oGier directions. It 
would !■(' far hett<'r for India to h ivt' (nu* agi-<'('ment with the largest customer and 
small snpplem("itarv agreements with otlu'rs. He riegretted that no one in the Hou.se 
had iudie.'iteil the (liri'ctiou m which the tioveriimciit should negotiate an agnu'ment. 
Ml-, -iiniiah had not toM tliem on what kind of foundation he would build a fresh 
agi-(‘emeut. (Air. dmnah made some reply which was inaudible.; Sir Afaliorned Zafr- 
ullab conmu'Mted . ^Tliat could be done without terminating the agreemeiit’. Why 
had the Govei-nmont been told that tliey sliould consult comraorcial opinion V la the 
jiast the <ijverument had been told that sue.h export 0 ]>iui()ii was availahle in the 
Iluime. Wliv had the House confessed its bankriiptcv on this occasion ? Vdiy was 
tlie House af)-aid of shouldering responsibility V (Gheurs). Wlieii the Houso had 
exainimc'l tlie Hammond l\eport thi-ongli a Sj)(.'cial committee, why did it not wish to 

observe a similar procedure in this rcsjiect V Wdiat harm would he done if they 

allowed five nuouths for exarninatioii of the agreement and then give theiwo]tinioii at 
the next Simla session V Tlu^ Government did not vish to hold the matter up till 
file agrcenn'iits with tlie Dominions were taken U]> by the Gnited Kingdom. Sir 
Malioim-d Zafiullah coiieliided Ids 90 ndiiute speech araid.st ajtphuiso, whercaftor Mr. 
Jinnah's amendment, being tlie rnosr eonipichensive, was put to tlie vote and carried 
by 70 to (kb votes amidst Ojfjtosifion cJieers and cries of ‘Down witli Ottawa’. The 
jiou.'w t.'ien adjoinucd till Ajirii Gih. 


Dj;.\tii oe Mr. M. Ha.ian Bakhii 

6th. APRIL Tlie Assembly had a short sitting to-day wlmii the House roassem- 
bb d aCtei tlie Mohurrum recess. Beioro any items on the agi'iida were taken uj), 
Sd/; Ilf 1,7 ij ('raiK- said that he proposed to make reference to the death of Mr. Makdum 
J\aian Itakhsh who w'as tlio i’alht'r of the House, having being elected to all the 
Assembbex since the Deforms. He was a descemdeut of an ancient family and two of 
Ills aiiccx^lors were (Joveriiors of Multan under Iho reigns of Jehangir and Sliah Jolian. 
He wa'i for many years Dresident of the Multan Mimicipality and in that position did 
useful jiublie service. 
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Relevke oe Politipal Prisoners 

7lh. APRIL :—Tlio Pouse resumed discussion to-day on Mr. Mohan Lai Saxcna^j 
resolution, urging tho rohiuso of all political prisoners, detained without ti'ial. 

Mr. A. C. Uutt^ quoting tlie Bengal Administration lieport, said that the Oovern- 
jTHint considered detenus as ‘^[lotcntial terrorists,” and not actual terrorists. The 

Police had been actually planting bombs in Bengal. He quoted two cases, one in Calcutta 
and the other in Miilnaporo, where police informers were jtrosecutod and convicted 
on a eJiarge of ijlanling bombs. The Government wanted ]>eoplo to change heart, 
flow could there be any satisfaclory results from a cliauge of heart only on one side V 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das said that the so-called terrorist must have to bo re¬ 
leased one time, but why embitter liis mind by the continued detention. This 

leally vas the jjrojjer time to release. Even the iiaideiied criminal was given time 
to reform. M’liy not a ]»olitieal prisoner V The jiolicy of continued detention was 
n(»t in the best interests of tlio countrv and the long rope to the police made tlie 
po!ie(' unscrupulous and vindictive. 

i\h. L, K. lAJaitra said tJuit despite thi' remaibable si-eecli of the Home M(unb('r 
oil the last occasion, lie still remained unconvinced as to why should the G'ovcrnment 

starve tht' nation-building depaitments t(» feed the police. The Government were'- 

wasting a lot of money tor lound-ujt and detiMitnin of the so-called teirorists. lie 
did not advocate leiii eney to the eoidiimed turoiisl, but wanted justice for those who 
were not torroiists. 

L'r. J. li, Uuttoiu an Assam Gflicial, opposing the motion, said that prevention was 
better than cure. Assam on the whole did not like the release of these prisoners, lii 
fact, the Legislative Council had deci<led by a large majoiity against leferring to a 
select committee tlie cireulatiijii ot the Crinnna! Law AVmendment Bill. Br. 
Jlutton said that tlie e.vperieiiee shown hy the ininu'diate detention of certain piu'sons 
Irom public life had caused an inqirovement in political erinie. Therefore, the release 
of jiolitieal ju'isoner.s would automatleaJly increase j)olitical crime. 

^ir Jlcnrij ('rail: assured llu' House tliat tliere was a steady decline, tlio niimbov 
of detentions being just over E4Ci() as llie G(,vernin('nt had j-ealised that tlierc Inid 
hyeii no serious terrorist ouliages recently. Be criticised the wording of the resolu- 
I'on in viiieh there was no mention of tlie condemnation of the ci imes and said ;— 

‘Auiless ve know definitely tiiat tlie ( ongress as an oi’ganisation will oppose 
terrovism to stamp it out, I say there will he no general amnesty. Gradual releases 
wdl go on, hut general amnesty and tlie lisks sucli a policy invoived will require a 
lar moi-e revolutionary eliaiige iirtlic policy of the Congress I'aity in Bengal.” 

Cohtinuiug 8ir lieiiry C'raik believed with the Opposition tliat detention witliout 
trill wa.:> ‘‘ner so” oilious in the eye of tlie law, but they could not shut their eyes 
against realities as only three days ago thme was a desp*erate struggle between the 
police and terrorists in wliieli most dangerous terrorists were involved. The 
Government liad tried amnesty tliree times sinet' 1920. Evory time tlie situation liad 
detcrioratc'd and there was reeiudeseence of outragvs. The IJomo Member empliasised 
tliat a great majority of the peoide of Jlcrignl, tiiougli ojqiosed to tlio terroiist 
movement, were frightened by the activities of terroiists and were afraid to go in 
the sui)port of the law. 

Thor# was constant internqitions when Sir ITcnry Craik referred to the silence 
of the Congress in eondemiiiug terrorist activities and pointed out that the P»engal 
Council had fiassed anti-terrorist measures hy a sweeping majority (several members 
—“It has no confidenee of the peojile. It has an artitieial life") and Sir llenry Craik 
declared that so far as tcrrori.sm wa.s concerned, the Congress as a body had failed 
to give a definite lead. The only section of the community immune from terrorist 
outiages vas tlio Congress. Jf, instead of constantly syiujiatlii.sing with {lotential 
or netuul muT’derors, the Congress Jiad acted boldly as tliey did a good many years 
ago, it Avould be far bettor for tlic country. Tho Congress had not only failed to 
give a definite lead, but ihs nebulous attitude iiad afforded justification for doubts 
about their motives in failing to do so. No Congress member could produce a reso¬ 
lution of the Congress as a whole condemning terrorism within tho last five years. 
Wliatovor improveramit there had been in Bengal, the Congress had played little 
part in bringing it about, and until they took a delinite stand against this abominable 
form of crime, their arguments based only on non-violence would fail to carry 
eouviction. 

After Sir ITenry Craik’s J’oply to the debate, Mr. Saksma road a note, saying that, 
as a protest against tho ITesident not allowing more speeches on the resolution, the 
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Congress Party Jiad docidod not to take part in tho proceedings of tlio Assembly on 
this resolution. Thereupon the l osolution was put to the House and the Prcsidciit said., 
“Noos have it.” Thus the resolution was rejected. 

Imi’Okx Duty on Rice 

Mr. Nauniav's resolution recommending levy of import duty of Re. 1 ])er maund 
on unbroken rice and annas eight i)eri maund on paddy M'as under discussion M’hen 
tho House adjourned. 

n. E. The Ticekoy’s F anew ell Sceecii 

8lh. APRIL H. E. Lord Willingdon, the N’iceroy delivered his farewell ad.hvss 
tJiis morning to tho members oi llio Indian Legislature. Tlu' Assembly^ Chandler 
\Yas fully crowded, only members of the Congress jiarty being absent. Tlie public 
gallmdes were jiaeked to their utmost. 

One incident, IJis Excelleney said, had can.sed liim .some distivss. Jle regrct((’d 
the calculated discourtesy which Ji.ad been shown to him by tIn' meinliers of the 
Cong](\ss })aj-ty when he earae to the Jloiise as tlie Jving-Emiieror s n'f>J esentativc 
or had in that ea{)acity sent messages to ho read to tJu' llonso. Ho was sure tnat 
this action Lad mot with tlie disaiii»roYal of every loyal citizen of India. 

Tho A’iceruy reviewed tlio Governinent's fi’ontier ])oliey, which had ensured peace 
and security and established fjuendl} relations with countries which lie across 
India’s frontiers. 

Referring to the overseas question. Lord AA’illingdon averred that if their siieeoss 
had not ah\a;\\ been equal to tlu'ir t'x'iiectations it had not bocui for want of 
ea?-nest and strenuous endeavoui. The jiowcrful sujtport of the Secretary of Slate 
for India had thrinighout his Ahi^erovalty hecn unfailingly and wliole-lioartt'diy givmi 
to tlie advocacy cif tlic Indian cause. That splendid polilical organization know ii as 
tho ^h’itisli Commonwa'alth of Nations, in wliich thc'V all took just pride and whicdi 
could only endure if all its constituent ])arts had faith in ono another (Vg 

Toindiing unemployment, the Xiccro} said tiiat tlie Saprn Committee s ii'port had 
carried tliem nearer Uian any previous icpoit. If they wen' to aeliieve an> tiling 
they must liegin iiy facing facts, Jiowevcr unpleasant, and must lecqgni/c that tlu'V 
liad a supply of 'young men lor whose services lliero was no I'ffeetivc demand. 
They should’ adjust,^ h\ equal atrentioii, demand and sujiply. The \ meroy was in 
lull SAiiipathy with tliose wlio sought tlu,* tlevrlopiuent of industries, in whudi there 
was a tiemciidous advance. The growing evil of uneinployinenl Jiad to he ta'dded 
at its source and tiie entiie edueational system had to he adjustod t(> bear miudi 
closer u'laiioiis to the needs of tlic. country. .A sti’ong lead had hccti given_ by llip' 
J’cvival of the Central Advisory P>oard on Education, wdiieh w'as examining this 
jiroblcm. 

India W'as a iiredominantly agricultural country, and Ilis Excellency was therefore 
anxious to do everything possible to develop tho science of agriculture, and t|ie 
Imperial Council of Agricullurul Rescaieh had continued to forge alicad with its 
task of initiating, promoting and co-ordinating research, which aimed at the improve¬ 
ment of the cllicicncy of the cultivator and an increase in his eainings. 

The Adeeroy next referred to a juirticiilar splicrc of administration which liad been 
severely criticised and in conneetion witli winch lie was jicrsoiially attaiked for 
pursuing tlio policy of maintaining law and oi'dcr. He W'ould ask lionourablc mem¬ 
bers not to merely repeat tho catcdiwoid h'C])ression,' but to compare India as it was 
in 10;n-d2 and India as it waas to-day. He claimed that it was more peaceful and, as 
a result of greater tranquillity, more prosperous and happy, than it had been for many 
Years. AVlien tlie Congress reopened the civil disobedience campaign the Government 
bad to use the full rcsoni'ces of the 8tate in fighting and defeating the movement, wliicli 
would otherwise remain as a i)eri)etual menace to orderly government and individual 
liberty. As soon as the movement vvas suspended the Government was not slow' to 
relax their measures or remove the ban on associations 'wliich luul been declared un¬ 
lawful. ’I'his gave the Congress party an opportunity of entering the central Icgisht- 
lure. Communist propaganda also became dargerous' and the Ciovernment had to take 
action which was effective without being unduly drastic. 

The Viceroy hoped that communal relations in tho Punjab would improve and that 
the efforts of the leaders would succeed in restoring peace. 

India, like other coniitries, continued T.ord AVillingdon, had a prolonged trade 
dc})ression and suffered from acute economic strain, but owing to its iriborent strength 
had w'cathcred the storm without recourse to remedies of desiiair. India had seen the 
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INDtAN i^INES ACT AMEND. BILL 


>fi to rodoem tho ^ 

J Oovernmonts, to und(?rtAko mosi- 
ccrtaiu local Govcrnmonts and to 

•edtK;<! direct ta\:it-ion. _ . . . jitn Prowii £;r(*at 

_lx„.l V^illinf;a„M visuMiso,! „ stor in its o^vn 


wol-st of ilio depression and tho surplus liad boon used 
loro tho cut ill j)av, to provide moans for provincial U 
suros for rural development, to give direct relief to ccrl 


in ’t^ liel' by T)oy ■ossin;^ a jurisdiction precedent to tliat of all (lovornments In a 
and an e::ocutive authority [)rotectcd in its fullest s<*nso against oncroachnionr oi 
challenged—a Government sujtportcd hy tin? ohiigation laid on tJie provinces to avoid 
/ill impediment or prejudice to tho oxereise of its executive aiitfionty. He r , ,r tin} 
developing jurisfirndenee bas(?d more and more firmly on tlio hroadfst piiiioso/>n]caf 
coneefitions of the nature of law. The h'teileTal Court would inteiprc't the new cons- 
lilulion, olmridah' the true character of lo-islative power, adjudicato between 
disputing Covornments, didorminc* tin' It'gitiniafo scope of tiio warious /(‘g’l.slative 
organs in India and would open to legal thought in India a nevv range of juridical 
ideas and a more intimate sean.di into the bases of puhlie and private rights and 
liberties, (Cheers.) 

Concluding, tho Viceroy said hdtlicr figures, too, loom u])on ray gaze, hut 1 
would leave you with a general picture of the groat problems demanding solutions. 

‘Fortunate are tliey who will join with you in realising this inspiring future and 
ray every good wish attends the distinguished statesman wiio will so soon assume 
tlio burdens of tlie great o/Tico which I, witli many grateful mcrnorie.s, shall regz-et- 
fully lay down.’ (Loud applause.) 

Tautit Act Amexumext Bill 

After tho Viceroy’s speech tlie House met again in the afternoon. Sir M. 
Zafarullah introduced a bill amending the Indian Tariff Act relating to wheat and 
ri(;e. In tho statement of objects and reasons Sir Mohd. Zafarullah Khan states 
that since tlie passing; of tho Indian TariT .\mondment Act 19d5, tlie Covornmerit of 
India have maintained a candul watch on the })Osition of rice and wlieat in India 
and other world markets. They arc satisfied in tho interests of tlie Indian rico- 
grovver that tlie existing duty of 12 annas per maund on broken rice should continue 
for a further period of one year. As regards wheat they have come to tho conclu¬ 
sion that the coiitinuauco of tlio operation of import duty for another year is essen¬ 
tial in tho interests of tho Indian wlieat grower. Tho statistical position, however, 
iias shewn a further improvement and it is consequently proposed to continue the 
imfioif duty on wlieat and wheat Hour at the reduced rate of one rupee per cwt. for 
anotlicr year. A proviso a])pended in the bill states : dt is hereby declared that it is 
exiiendieht in public interest tiiat the provision of this bill shall have immediate ciTect 
under tho provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1931’. 

Several Ckeicial Bills Introduced 

Sir James Orirjf} introduced a bill further to extend the operation of the Salt 
Additional Import Duty Act for tavo years, that is till 19.38. 

Sir Zafarullah introduced another bill amending the Indian Tea Cess Act while 
Sir O. S. Bajpni introduced a hill amending the Indian Aircraft Act. 

Indian Mines Act Amendment Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce thereafter introduced and moved to a select committee tho 
Indian Mines .Act Amendment Bill. 

On Juno 29 hast an accident occurred at tho Bagdigi colliery in tho Jharia coalfield 
causing tho deatli of 19 persons and injuries to seven other persons. This was duo 
to an inlUix of inflammable gases into the workings of a seam of coal from a fire in 
an upper seam ; tho gases wore ignited and caused a violent explosion. On Jan. 30 
Izist, an accident occurred at the Loyabad colliery in the same coalfield owing to the 
influx of noxious gases, while tho management wore attempting to control a fire in 
the mine bv tho u.snal method of erecting stoppings. 35 persons, including five offi¬ 
cials, lost thoir livo.s. There are now 47 separate firos in 29 aifferent collieries in 
this field alone, and tlio bod of a river, flowing above collieries which are on fire, is 
in danger of collapsing. Tho situation disclosed by these facts requires urgent action. 
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An informal coiifei’onco was held by this dopartinont with the roj) 7 -osontativos of 
the Gov^ernmont of Bi/iar and Orissa and the loading organisations of mine-owners, 
mana^'ors and mining labour on Feb. 19 and 20 last " C/i'rtain measuj'os |)ro/)Oso(l hy 
the Chief Insjiector of Minos, for preventing danger from fires were discussod at tJiis 
conferonGO and generally approved with certain mo(]ificatioiis. Tho pj'oposals, as so 
modified, w'ore referred to tho Jocal Governments represented at Gio eonferenco. Their 
views show tliat tho proposed measures are /:(ciierally aceeptahle subject to criticisms 
or objections on matters of detail. Tho appendix shows tlio amendments to tho 
Indian Mines Act ropmrded as necessary to enable suitable measures to be carried 
into effect, togotlicr with tlie objects and reasons in eacli case. 

Tho hon. Sir Frank Noyce immediately moved that the bill ho rtderrud to a 
select committee with instructions to report on or before April M. Ho said tlcit 
there were now about 47 fires in 20 dilfercnt collieries in tlie Jharia coalfield. The 
cliief cause of the fires with one or two exco])tioiis has been spontaui'ous eombuslioii 
that is, a process of oxidation of crushed coal wliicli [^ocs ou iueroasin*^ until tbo 
heat developed is suffieioiit to (ause the coal to break out into active combustion. In 
rnio important case, which was not apjcircntly diu^ to sjioutancous combustion, tlie 
tiro an extensive one—appears to Juive been caused by the dumping of hot rejec¬ 
tions from the manufacture of soft coke into a ijuarry iuto which tlioi'C were 
oiiening's into a coal scam. Tho coal eventiially caught tiro and all etforts to 
restrict and isolate tho fire wore unsuccessful with the result that it spread to five 
contiguous collieries. 

Fires being duo to tho oxidization of crusliod coal, tlie next quoslion is wliat 
causes the crushing of the coal 7 Tho chief cause of this Is tho premature collapse 
, above the coal seams due to ilio weak nature of the ])i!lars of coal 

loft in laiao to siij)])])ort the roof. ^ In tho jjast it lias unfortunately been too 
frequently the practice to form the jiillars of too small a size in the first instance 
% H them to too small dimensions afterwards. Tho weakness of the support 

airordod by the pillars has resulted in tlie i)remature collapse of tlie roof and the 
crushing and burjuiig of the small pillars of coal in the })rocess. In some instanc-e, 
systematic extraction of tho reduced pillars has lioon started hut when tho woik 
reached a stage when the collapse of the roof took place, the collapse lias extended 
over a larger area than that from whiidi jdllars have been c.vtracted, orusliing and 
burying pillars m the way I have already described. Underground fires also occur 
though loss iroquently ^ than in the case of )»rematiire collapses in mines in wliielt 
pillars of a resonable size have been formed. In the extraction of tlie pillars, owing 
to tho groat thickness of the scams in tlie .Jliaria coalfleld—some of them are betwoon 
40 and GO m thickness—it is usually imjiracticable to remove all tho coal. Parts of 
pillars and occasionally whole pillais of coal arc lost and the conditions which cause 
spontaneous combustion arise. 

The motion referring the bill to a select committee was agreed to, and tho 
House adjourned. ’ 


Repressive Laws’ PtErE.vL Bill (Contd.) 

9lb. APRIL .—Mr. Saiyamurti resumed his unfiiiislied speech to-dav on tho motion 
repeal and amend certain rojiressivo laws to a Select Committee. 

,+i. long extracts from tho “Law Reporters” to sliovi that the 

attjibutmg of improper and dishonest motives to Government amounted to sedition, 
lhat being the case, he said, a ropresoutative form of government could not bo 
maintained m India, for nobody would dare to attribuco dishonest motives in the 
doings and actions of the ministry. In other words, in India, unlike other countries, 
having a representative form of government, one could, under law, only attribute 
good motives m the doings of the ministry and thus never bo able to replace it. 

Mr. batyamurti copiously quoted from the ‘Law Reports’ and argued that it was 

FvlrnGvfi 7 to proceed against a person simply because the 

Lxecutive suspected that ho was acting with the intention of promoting physical 
°^fi ^ If fho seditious action in the Indian Lenal 

^1 on.ll administered there would not be a writer in the country. He 

wWn ft Government to quote even a recent case in English jurisprudenoo 

meroTv Sim. 1“ Mia magistrates had become 

M^Ssiaof Amt • 1 a police statement was placed before thorn, lie 

emphasibed that majestenal orders must be based on proper evidence. 

Even such innoclf ft v’ ft contended thai it was constantly abused. 

Even such innocent act as the wearing of Gandhi caps or Swadeshi propagmida liad 
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oorao to bo (Jo.-iU wiih undor this socfion. IIo quoted from tho famous Guntur rase 
whore Sootion 144 li;i(J boon prorniiI^^at(3d bjifinin/^' Gandhi caps as a syinhol of Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement, lie [loinfed out that even under the Gondhi-Irwiu Fart tho 
representative of the Orown in India, namely, Loni Irwin had ac ef)(ed ppaccfui 
pickotio;^ as Jo^'al. Jlo nr^n*d that esparto orders under Section 144 siioidd not 
remain in force beyond dS hoars. 

Mr. Satynmarti, piooeedui^L^, dealt with the repressive laws enacted since 181^ and 
declared that tho Ben^nil, Madras and Bombay State Prisoners ^“{(nlations had no 
right to OKist on tlie Htatule Book. He mentioned the casos of Mr. Sai’at Chandra 
J^osB and the Maharaja of Nablia, who had be(3n interneil since eii^ht yeais without 
legal sanction and also Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s arn^.st yesiordav. Quoting tho 
preamblo and seclion in tlui regulation, ho asked, with what conufry foreign relations 
would bp ondangered if these {xu’sous were free ? Paiticularly, lie asked why jierio- 
dical visits to Slate prisonoi’S were niftised in the eahO of Madras regulation. 

RefiuTing to the Moplah Outrages .'\ct of 18o0. Mr. fS.ityainurti deidared that it 
was a piece of ruiactmerit of winch every civilised Oovernnn^nt should ho ashamed. 
Vicarious punishments luidtii this unactmmit (that is, for the offenet^ of one man 
the whole village or town being jieiialised) was a wor.sl injustice. He de(dared that 
tho MoplaliS Were a race of hard-working, pimud and brave people and it was a 
blot that siudi an enaidrneut has hemi kerd in the Statntr^ Book stigmatising the entire 
community of indulging in murderous outrages. Tho Government ought to take 
Rtpfis to *rnake tbrnn law-abiding eitizens by giving them [iroimr edusatmn. Jfe 
referred in similar terms t'l the Punjab Murderous (dutrages Act of J8G7, winch 
was even wider. Mr. Sati/aniurti., coutiniung, said that the Repressive La\N s Couimitlee, 
which had on it Sir Tej Bahadur- iSapru, unanimously rccorninonded the repeal of tho 
Madras, J-Jengal and Bomitay regulations. The Government instead of repealing them 
had passed the Ciirninal Law .Amendment Aet. 

As regards the Press Emergency .Act, the protection provided by seclion .33 at the 
liands of the Higii Court to owners of presses was illusory. 8ir Ahdiir Jtahini, as 
Cliief .lustice of the Madras High Gourt, h.id made out a good case for its repeal in 
ono of his judgments. In England a pressman was free and could he tr-ied undor 
tho oglinary laws. The Government’s argument was that in India they ooubl not get 
at the real 'editor who was usually shieKled by a dummy. Mr. Satyamurti said that 
ho v:as prepar'ed in the Select Oemmittoo to empower the courts to g(d at the real 
culprit. As regards the Slates Protwetion Act he pointed out sections Ign and I'dt) and 
asked on the face of these sections wliero was the neoeN')itY of enacting thi.', P>ill. If the 
coming lAideration had any meaning at all, it certainly ought not to tic dislignred at; 
its ve^-y inception bv the continuance of the Indian States Protection Act, which was 
against' British Indians and not against State Indians, 

Turnhig to a batcdi of Bengal laws which tho Bill sought to rejieal, Mr, Satyamurti 
said that all these laws weri*, based on mistrust. He deplored the Home Merniier’s 
attack on tho Congress. Did he net know that in Kaisudii a resolution cundemning 
these outrages had been passed ? Time after time, he added, Mr. Gandhi had condemnuil 
terrorism. So long as tiuTonsm existed tho speaker was ))repared to convert 
terrorists to the Congress point of view, hut how cinild lie do it unless the terron-its 
were releaiDed. The Govei'iirneat, lie said, did not take the trouble of understanding 
the Congi-t^ss, but knew only to abuse it. Had not tho Homo Member heard that 
for condemning terrorism Mr. Gandhi was bombed at Poona ? 

Tho House adjourned at this stage. 

Salt AomrioxAL Duty Act 

14th. APRIL :—The Assembly, after two hours'discussion to-day, passed 8ir James 
Grigg's Bill extending by two years the operation of the Salt Additional Duty Aet, 
193*1, subject tc reduction of rate of duty to one and a half annas. Sir James Grigg 
pointed out that the Bill was a fair com*proraise between the two conllictiiig views, 
namely, the interests of the consumer and jiroducer. 

Thoiigli there were a few amendments, none of them were ^ moved and the Bill 
was passed. Sir James Grigg, again emphasising the Government’s proposal, held out 
an eipiitablo compromise of steering through a middle coarse between the various 
conflicting interests. 

Wheat ano Rice Exhort Duty Bill 

Sir Zafrullah Khan moved taking -into consideration the Bill for continuing for 
a year the import duty on wheat, wheat Hour and broken rice. Ho said that the level 

21 
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at wliich tlio wlioat duty Iiad boon fixod, narnoly, Ko. 1 per cwt., would neither cause 
iluetuation of pi'ices nor reduction of t)io f^euoral price level, nor would it }»ermit 
mojo iinpoi-tb into India. The iin|)osition of the duty on broken rico had had a 
salutary effect in clieckiny' imjmits of broken rice to India and also brinpny down the 
amount of iinpoils of whole ric(^ and paddy. Therefore the coiitinviation of the duty 
on lice would mean furl her continuation of those good effects. 

Bill riioiiimTiNO Loan to Italy (Contd.) 

The Assembly started fuiiher consideration of the Bill jirohibiting the making of 
certain loans and credits to Italy. At llie outset. Sir Jayum Griiiy announced that 
(iovei-nment liad given an ‘assuiancc in a communiipie tliat premia jiaynients made to 
Italian insuranco (iornpanies would not c.omo within the ]turview of tlio pi'ovisions 
of the Bill. In order further to remove doubts the Government })ro}»osod to move 
an amendment to the effiKit that no prosecutions under this Bill bo launched without 
the (^ousout, of the Governor-General in Ccunoil. 

Mr, Ayf/nngpr moving an amendnumt said that the ])romi:i ])aid in ]'OS])ect of en¬ 
dowment policies was ri'turned when tlie policy maturc(l. TIu’rcfcn', it could be eons- 
tru('(l as loan and his Jimendmtmt wuuited to make clear in the Bill that such premia 
w’ould not be loans. The amendment w'as ndected. 

Mr. Ayyanger’s next amendment prohihiling prosecutions (wcept with the sanetioa 
of the looal Goverumeiit, was rejected by thirty votes against fifty. 

Mr. Ayyanger tlum moved an amendment eliminating that portion of the Bill 
wliich empowored the Ooveim>r-Geuei-al to ri'peal tlio Bill. Fb^ usIomI why should not 
tlie Assembly be asked to take siudi a decision. Sir .lann's (ii'igg in I’cjdy said tliat 
the decision would be of the J^eague as to wiieii sanctions w ei'O to bi^ w itlidiawui. 
Tlio amendment was reji'ctc'd. 

Mr. Ayyanger moved anotlu'r amendment (uniiowu'ring the Governor-fieiieval to 
susfiind the ojieration of the Act by a notiticatiou in tlie gazette but suhje. 1 to rati- 
licatioii of that decision I.>y tlie Assembly. 

Air, Lnlchand Navalrai sujiported the motion, hut the Bouse iejccl<'d it. All the 
olausi^s of tJie Bill were then passed. The Bouse divided on Sir (iiigg’s inolion and 
the Bill wuis jiassed by fifty-nine votes to twent\-tivo. 

CoMrA.N’v L.\w' A-MExn. Biia. 

15th. APRIL:— Vfhen the Assembly met to-d.iy, Sir N. X. Sircar mo\ed that the 
Bill amending Company l^aw be referred to a Select Committee, Be tiaeed the 
history of the Bulian Companies Act and referred to the necessity ielt in recent 
yea,rs to amend the law. In August, I'J.ld the Viceroy, addi’essing the Bouse, 
iiitimati'd tliat the Government had decided to a]»point Air. Susil O. Sen, a jii'aetising 
solicitor in Calcutta, in onler to examine and rejiort as to what amendnienls were 
necessary. Mr. Sen entered niion Ins duties in September, IDIB, and considered 
the suggestions from the local Governments, the. Associated Chamheis of Commerce 
and other associations and individuals. The GoTeriiment Iiad furtliei' imjdemcuted 
tlio jironiiso given by Sir Joseph Bhore that before legislating commercial opinion 
should be consulted in the matter. CousequciiLly AB\ Sou's rc|)ert was exaraiiied by 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commcrci', the Assoiuated Chambers of 
Commeico, the Bombay shareholder’s Association, tho Bombay Jute All Ilf Assoeia- 
tiun and tiio Imperial Bank of India. Alost of tlie conclusions of tJie committeo 
Iiad liecn accepted by tlio Government in di'afting the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar mado 
it clear, speaking generally, that tliese projiosals did not rcj)n'sent any unchangeable 
view' of the Governineiit and fiirtlier (lisciissions in tlie Select Committee and in 
the Bouse W'ould be rerpiired in order to givo tho Final shape to tho Bill in making 
their provisional suggestions, lii the Draft of tho liill the Government had tried 
to their best ability to arrive at a moan of the tw'O extreme views. 

Air. hhiilahhai' Desui^ wdio analysed the w'orking of law from the legal point 
of view, indicated the numerous scopes for improvement. Be did not share the 
view that the much-abused managing agency system Iiad been entirely a failure. 
Be thought tliis system had served the country fairly w'cll and that total condemua- 
tiou of the systcni would bo a set-back. After showing the defects in managing 
ageucics as at present existed, Mr. Dosai advocated that in future the fortunes 
of managing agents should be eou[)led witli net proSts earned by tho company by 
nominees of managing agents lis tliat w'ould be detrimental to the piililic as well as 
to shareholders, lie did not like the indemnity clause in its present form. It had 
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boon ar^^ued that this claiiso made diroctors iiTesponsi})le. The speahor agreed tiiat 
it should bo oliminatod in its present form and some provision should bo made for 
buna lido error of jiid^unout on the part of the diroetors. No al’O supfg’ostod that 
restrain .Jiould he imposed on the borrowin;^ power of directors and also tiioro should 
bo no Jeiidirif^- by oiui comijauy to aiiotlior, not merely undor the same mana^u’rif,^ 
a^nmts and that auditors should be independent of the mana^in^ directors and should 
bo the watch-do;^ of the interests of shareholders. Mr. Dosai hoped his suggestions 
would be given due weight, while the Bill was discussed in the select committee. 

Ihe Presidpiit wantc'd to put the motion to the Bouse, but Mr. Ayijemjar insisted 
on making a speech, whereujiou the debate was postponed and the House adjourned. 

iMPOJiT Dutv o.v UNnuoKL'x Rice 

16th. APRIL ; —The Assembly passed to-day, by G8 votes against 45, tho resolu¬ 
tion of Mr. Naa)nan^ for levying an import duty of one rupee per maund on unbroken 
riee and eighi annas p'U- maund on paddy. 

Sir (}. S. Bajpai^ ofipusuig the resolution, stated tha< there had actually been a 
redu(d,icm in tlio iinjiorts of broken riee and paddy and that certain ports uf Bengal 
and Madras wanted rice for consumers. 

PiiOTECTlOX TO CoTT.VCiC TN'DrSTRY 

Sardar Man(fal Hiinjh mrived that the Bovernmont should take “dohnite and effec¬ 
tive st(g)S to extend the [loiicy el proleetion to ihe small and cottage industries of 
the country and with tins ohjeef in view immediatc*ly appoint a c<iramitfee to enquire 
into and ri'port ou the suhpjct." Bo said that India being an agrieulturist country 
small ludiistrms played an important part and if roviv'c-d wouM spread social eoiiteut- 
rneat._ Thus tlic impoii duties on raw materials and other goods would bo carefully 
examined to see (hat these did not adversely ah'ect tlie cottage iiidustrii's. ddte tJov- 
eriirni'iit Jiad lielpei bigger imlustries and killed cottage industry. Ho quoted a 
spiHMdi of Sir (Jotubdiaml Narang to the elVect that the industries could not he dt^- 
vcloped without pr(geetiou hut the Government of India controlled the jiolicy of 
])l’Otoi,;ti()ll. 

8ir bravk Noycr detailed the ste))s taken by Governmont to encourago small in¬ 
dustries and maiiilainod that tliey had done miieh mort‘ in recent years than before. 
Though the subji'et was ri'ally proviueial and tiausferred the Government of India had 
dune G'eir best witliiii the linuis of the Constitntien and had achieved a record which 
tiny eeuld bi' ])roud of. Wiiat small industries wanted most was teelmieal advices 
and le sislauco. And tins Government of India, by reviving the Imlustries Confereuee and 
annually discussing the iiidnstrial problems, were exploring means whereby they 
eeuld encourage industries, lii framing the stores purchases rules they liad^ taken 
'tops to ensure that those articles manufactured by hand were eiieouraged. The In¬ 
dustrial lieseareh Bu)-eau established recently was engaged in investigation into indus¬ 
tries like soap, vegetalihs oil and glass. Eurlhormore, they had given linaneial assis¬ 
tance to industries like silk and woollen goods and the exhibitions held at Patna and 
Delhi were given subsidies to the extent of Rs. lO.OOJ and Jis. 7.5t>J respectively. 

Mr. Satyatnurti a^ked tlio Government to take advantage of the opportunity to 
make a survey of cottage industries and m.ike out a list. H*; also appealed to the 

GovoriimSnt to work witli Mr. Gandhi in the All India Village Industries Association 

started last year. This Association under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi had done 
enormous woidv as was shown by the exhibits at the Lucknow Exhibition, illustrating 
the strength of the movement huliiiid (hat gieat personality. J3y encouraging small 
industries they would ho able to eliminate the middlemen and capitalists and bring 

producei's and consumers nearer. By this ho did not mean that big induistrios should 

be neglected. Tiiey should be allowed to devidup and exjiand in order to make India 
self-siUThnent m many ways. But their prohts should bo taxod sufTicioutly for tho 
bonolit of tlie poor, In tho'^ouso of small industries, tho Oovorument should give en- 
couragoinent. 

Mr. Haviaay Scott urged tho adojition in India of tho Japanese cartel system which 
was established in Japan to moot business depression after tho world war in order 
to save iiidnstrios from unfair competition and load them on healthy lines 
and whicli had proved benolicial to manufaoturers. Proceeding tho speaker 
lioiiitod out that Australia and Japan wero about to sign tho agreement and hoped 
that Government would study it carefully. Ho had no details of tho treaty but ho 
understood that Japan would respect tho .special treaty privileges granted by Australia 
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to Britain t)y virtue of tlio Ottawa Agreement, IJo deplored tliat tlio safeguarding of 
the Industries Aet had been allowed to lapse and suggested Goveinraent to bring 
another Bill soon as it would bo of groat assistance in rendering quick help to any 
small industry and should be on the slatute book again before negotiations started for 
a new treaty with Japan. 

Sir Muhamed Zafrullah^ replying, said that Government had started giving help 
recently and tlie immediate question was not tlio quantum of that help but 
whether it was being given on right lines. The jiresont j)oliey did include pro¬ 
tection to small and (cottage industries. Thus in regard to textile and hosiery both 
mill and cottage industries got equal protection. The lieln to sericiilturo was help to 
the cottage industry, wliile the protection of gold and silver thread was ])roteotion of 
small iiidustiy. ^^'llat vas wanted was technical schools and assistance with regard 
to nudliods of production and marketing This the tiovernment of India was trying 
to do. Seven lakhs of rupee's have been allotted for expe'riine'iilal j)ur])Oses and if 
this })rovrd valuable, 1h'!|i would no doubt be extended. A rnaiority of tlie provinces 
were giving tinancial aid to industries He did not agree with the suggestion for a 
committt'e as all the material the' committee would collect was alrt'ady availablo. Ho 
answered vai-ious jioints rais(*d by the sju-akers ami coiiclmletl Iry exprossiug tlio 
assurance that the (io\I'lniment pidicy was being (.aimed on right lines. 

Sardnr Alangal Sifigh aceej»ted Bandit Kilukaida Dashs anu'iidinent and tlie re- 
Bohitiori as amended was put and carried and read as follows : “This Assembly re¬ 
commends tlie (Joveriimi'nt to take delinite and effective stejis to ('xti'iid the jioliey of 
protection to small and cottage industrn^s by adopting such measures as piotectivo 
tariff as well as bounty, subsidy and State' piircliasos wherever necessary and with 
this ohh’et in view to a])poiiit a committee to enquire into and rcjiort. Thu Housq 
then aiJjouruod. 

Repressivi Laws Rei'ial Bill (Co.vtd.) 

17th. APRIL: —In the Assembly to-dav, Mr. Sdh/unturii resumed amidst opposition 
cheers his speech on the bill to repoal tho repressive laws. Mr, Satyamurti said, 
that even if this bill became law, the Government would still have [lower to keep 
the Bengal dt'tonus as [irisoners. 8o tho bill could safely go to the »8elect (k}mmittee. 
He ho]H*d h(' had made a ‘prima facio’ case for an examination of the whole ques¬ 
tion rehdiiig to the I'oprossive laws. Ho wantml bare justice. Hi'-" whole object 
was that the innocent should not be punished. Another object was to removo 

suspicion against tlu' Evidence Act. That was wdiy the Government always wanted 

to ^cnact special legislation. Then there was distrust of the Gr. P. C. when the 
I. P. Ch was enacted Tlio idea of punishment was quite primitive and was draco¬ 
nian in many respects. Even this was not good enough for the Government. They 
wanted special legislation. Ho was strongly opposed to arming tlio Executive with 
Sfiecial powers. Mr. Satyamurti summed up Ins case and gave an outline of wliat liia bill 
stood for. Ho rnuintainod that umh'r tlie new Government of India Act which, the 
Government said, granted resjionsihle government to the jirovinoes, it should bo possible 
to have fiee [lublio and Press criticism of the Government and tlie power to bring 
the ministry into contemjit and turn it out. He warned tho Eurojiean group that 
their '■‘•cousins ’ would not remain in power for ever and would regret tho day when 
they did not support him. Ho askeil tln^ House to give a straight votif in favour 

of the motion and liave all renressivo laws examined so that fr(.‘odom of person and 

speech could he secured and injustuK's put jdgdit Ho- concluded, amidst cheers of 
the Opjiosition, having s]joken abuul six and a quarter hours. 

Other Non-Ofi icial Bills 

The debate on the Bill was adjournofl at this stago to enable other bills of 
social and other character to be taken up. Sir iUnvasji moved that the Assembly might 
take int(i consideration the Partipe Divorce Bill as passed by tho Council of State. 

Sir Ojwasji Jehangir said that reform embtidied in the*Hill was demanded by tho 
entini Paisee community. Tho Bill was considered and pas.seJ without any discussion. 

Tho House next circulated Dr. Deahtnukh’n Bill'regarding the Hindu women a right 
to Proprrty. He Said that the Bill merely Involved the point of law. 

Mr. 71. Das's Bill amending the Sarda Act was circulated for public opinion 
and so also Dr. Hhagawandas's Hindu Marriage Validitg Bill. 

T- Pi’ ^f’ved reference to tho Select Committee of the Arya Marriags 

Validation Bill. The Law Member said that the reason why he did not insist on 
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circulation was that a similar Bill liad been circulated for opinion previously. 
The motion was agreed to. . . . . 

Mr, Abdullah moved consideration of the Muslim Pet^onal Laiv 
Application Bill. Sir Henry Craik' moved circulation on the ground that tlio diU 
projx>sed many revolutionary changes and it w.as advisable to ascertain the different 
views. The Home Member’s motion \va.s accepted. 

Mr. A/. C\ Raja moved reference to a Select Committee of the Removal of 
Disabilities Bill. Mi‘. B. N, Bajoria opposed what lie called '■'Irreligious Bill”. Sir 
N. N. Sircar moved for circulalion of opinion by July 31. Mi', M. C. Rajah had 
no objection. Sir N. N. Sircar'a motion was accepted. 

Dr. Thein Maung was cheered when ho introduced the Budha Qayn Teinple 
Rnstoralion Bill. Mr. B. N. Bajoria, on a jiojnt of oi'di'r, said that the temple 
was a jirivato property. The Bill was introduced and the House Adjourned. 

Company Ijaw Amend. Bill (Comd.) 

18th. APRIL After an hour’s discussion, the Assembly r<ef''rrcd tlio Bill! amend¬ 
ing Company Law to a seloid committee. Sir Leslie Hudson agroetJ tint tl-o tightening 
up of Comjiany Law was necessary and welcomed tlie proeeduro of the Law Member 
in calling an unoflieial conference of representatives of eorninercial bodies. While a 
revision was necessary in the law, le* hoped it would not be so drastic as to hamper 
the heaitiiy growth of commerce in this country. 

Tin; Tariff Act AiiF.xn. Bill 

The Bill to amend tlie Indian TarilT Act relating to staple fibre fent.s, cotton- 
knitted apparel and sjiuu silk yarn was taken up. Sir Mahofuetl Zafrullah Khan 
detailed the reasons for tlio measure and, ref.n-nng to fonts impoj-ted from Japan, 
pointed out that there was no reason to hidueve that the JajiaiiesH authorities were 
evading their obligations by encouraging this trade. On the* other hand, tin’s was 
coming in largo (juantities by reason of the activities of the Indian exporters in 
Japan and Indian importers in Imlia. The duty on fonts of rion-Bnti'.li origin, 
theri^fore, liad been raised with a view to protecting the ootfon textile .industry. 

The Bill also sought to give eifect to the Tan IT Board's recommend.ition.s on the 

v^oolon textile industry by making the nruteetive duty now applicable to eotton- 

knirted hosiery to all cotton-knitted apparel as well. Further, spun silk yarn was 
to 1)0 Kubjeetod to tlie same duty as puie silk yarn because the compiditiv'e \mlue of 
H|a'!i silk wa.s under-estimated when the pictectivu dutii.’S on raw silk and silk 
mauufaetures were originally Imiiosed. LasMy, the import duty on staple fibre 
Wi/uld be put at five {)or cent, in the ease of imports from the United Kingdom and 

fifL*en in the ease of imports from other couutiies. Tlie j)referencu was under the 

Ottawa Trade Agreement. 

Tito motion for a Select Committee report by April 21 was agreed to. 

Batment of 'Wages Bill (Contd.) 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the amendments made by the Council of State to 
the Bill regulating the payment of wages to coii.aiu (dasses of jiersoiis employed in 
the industry bo taken into consideration. He explained tlio three amendments 
carried by^ the Council and expressed the hope tliat they would work in the interests 
of the employees, After Sir Frank Noyce’s rejily all the amendments made in the 
Council of State were adojited. 

Further consideration of the Tariff Act Amendment Bill relating to rico and wheat 
was next taken up. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned, till JOth. 

lIiGu Court PROcEEDiNas Yaliditv Bill 

20th. APRIL Official bills were discussed lii the Assembly to-day, the most 
contentious being the Bill Intouded to establish the Validity of certain Proeoedino's in 
High Court. Sir N. N. Sircar, speaking on the decrees and orders of tlio Validatin<^Bill 
referred to two judgments passed on August 2G and September 11 last year,”by a 
Court of Judicial Commissioners in the Central Provinces, holding that certain' dec¬ 
rees passed by the Bombay High Court in exorcise of the jurisdiction which that 
court fconccivod and possessed under clause 12 of its Letters Patent, were made without 
jurisdiction. Hence, clause twelve of the Letters patent of the Bombay High Court 
W’hich was identical in terms with clause 12 of Madras and clause 10 of Cahmtta, had 
been variously interpreted by several High Courts and the question of amending it was 
under consideration. Meanwhile, the Bill intended to obviate inconvenience to parties 
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wliicli would rosulf if tJio dociees passed by ono Court proved iufructuous iu 

another t oind lioldiii^^ a dilioient intorj)retation. Coutimiiug;, hir N. N. Sircar said 
that a ddatoiy nujtiou like reference to a Select Committee would bo liarmful. 

Ml'. M.S. Jf/ei/ moved tliat the lull be circulated for eliciting opinion by duly 
and said tliaf thereby the House would bo able to know the views of the judf^Miient- 
debtor who would also lie mainly alfee.tod by the Bill, for in some cases ho would bo 
called Ujujn to cover a distance of 1100 to dol) miles in order to defend himself, 
liiii Wheat Duty Bill 

The debate was resumed on the Tariff Bill relating to tlie Wheat Duly. Mr. 
Ma//f/al iSnKjh, eoutinumg liis unfinished si)eeeh, alleged that the Government had 
reduced the dut\ foj- tlui sakt< of the millers in ilombay and Calcutta, tie wished 
that for the sake of wheat-growers the Government might fix one duty for a number 
of years. 

!Sir Mahomed Zafarullali Khan^ r(‘])lying to the debate, said that it was erroneously 
believed by some membiu’S that laHlui-tion of the duty would lower the prices ol 
Indian wheat. All that the import duty would do was to keep out foreign wheat 
which might l)e (iffered at a lower price than Indian wheat. If tliat woukl not be 
achieved by liie projiosed duty he said the Government would take turther action 
in the matter. The motion for eoiihidoration was passed. The House adjourned. 

A n.IOUKX.MUNT M OTIOXS 

21st. A’^RIL ;—Two adjournmont motions wi're attem[)ted in tho Assembly to-day. 
Mr. Aaantasaiiitncitu sought permission to discuss the situation in Heidianijiiir, 
Heiigal, wleu'e, ae^'ordiiig to a press rejiort, famine conditions ])revail, d'Uiths from 
starvation liavt' oecuired, eliolera is raging and scarcity of water is greatly felt m 
the rural areas. 

tSir N. iV. Sircar j)oint('d out that slattuncnts in the Press could not ho taken as ‘giima 
facie’ evidence of what was statc'd. .Moreover the math;r rested with the Provincial 
Government. He sugg(‘s1ed that he might obtain the information telegraphically. 

The next motion was by .Mr. MnJ/anlal Salisrua, who ■wanted to discuss tho 
report of suicide hy Nalini Kumar Cliaki'avarti, a Bengdi, detained in a villagi* in 
Myincnsfngh distiict. He stated that he g.ive a shoi't notice rpiestion hearing this 
report on Satuiday and was told that only late last night it could not be accepted 
as a short imticc. 

The J’rc.Hidrtit ruled out the motion as tliere was no “prirna facie” evidenee that 
the suicide was due to detention iu a village. 

AViiuat LMrorti Duty Act 

Rir Zafrullah moved tlie final reading of tlio Wheat Import Dufy Act. 

Mr. tiatijamurti raised a ]ioint of privilege as to wdiy the (ioverument had adopiod 
a ])roeodure which deju'ived the House of the right of ret.aining the old duty by 
lotting tlie old Act lapse and then bringing a now' Hill four days afterwards. 

tSir Zafrullah informed the House that no imjiorts of wdieat oeourrod during tho 
three days that the hnv did not e.xist. 

CoeiiiN Port Tkansuerexce Bill (Coxto.) • 

Sir Zafrullah next movi'd eoiisideration of tho Cochin Port Bill, making Cochin a 
major ]jort. lie said tliat later on some more legislation would bo necessary to 
give effect to the agreement about the Cochin Harbour. Tho Bill was passed. 

OiuLU OuFiciAL Bills 

Sir Frank Noyce moved consideration of tne Bill amending tlio Factories Act. 

The motion for consideration wuis passed and, as Mr. AyyangaFs arnondmeiit to 
clause 2 for ensuring that the jn'ovusious of the Bill did not affect cottage industries, 
was rejected on Sir Frank Koyce assuring the House that that was not tlio intention, 
the Bill w'as passed. 

The House also passed tho Aircraft Act Amendment Bill which aimed at stopping 
egress and ingress of diseases hy aircraft. 

Sir Frank Noyce next moved that the Indian\Mines Act bo takon into consideration. 

The motion for consideration was passed. Two amendments ol Mr. Satyarnurti 
were withdrawn and anotiicr minor ofliciul amoncUaont v?as passed. Thereafter, tho 
Bill as amended was passed. 
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Sir Oirija Sankar Bajpai moved consideralion of tlio Lac Cess Bill. The FIoiisg 
rcnectticl Mr. Ramnarayan iSiny/is amoridmeut Jibout rc'proscntation of iao cultivators 
on tlio govorriin" body by oloction. Sir O. S. Bajpai explainod that the proposal 
was too oxiieusivo and that nomination by Ministers in tlio provir jcs coiicernod 
should bo accepted as impartial. ^ ^ i 

The amendment of Mr. K. CJialiha was rejected and tliose of Prof. Ranga and 
Mr. Aforgan wore withdrawn on tlio basis of assurances given by 8ir O. S. Bajpai 
and the the Lac Cess Ihll was passed. 

On the mol ion of Sir Frank Noyce the House passed resolutions recommend¬ 
ing the (Jovernor-Heneral not to ratify Geneva’s draft conventions concerning the re- 
diedi ni of liours of work in glass-bottlo works and other limiting hours of work in 
coal mines. The Houso then ailjourned. 

The Tariff Act A.men'd. Bill (Covin.) 

22nd. APRIL :—To-day’s debate mainly relalod to the Tariff Bill couceiniing fonts. 
Kir Mnhainmad ZafruUah Khan moving consideration of the Bill explained the 
various e.'ianges made in the Bill hv tlie Select Commitf''e. 

j\lr. }i. Pas., o[)j)Osing the motion foi‘ consideration, said that he was opposed to 
tho handi(jepping of cottagm industrie-.. If, after ten yvir,'.' iirotivition, the textile 
industry could not stand on its own legs, it was time that tlie industry should dio a 
natural deatli. 

Pandit Filnknnta Pas romarki'd that India had already given a good deal of 
prefereneo to Kiigland whieli was against Inlia’s ecoiiornie interest. 

Mr. Saiaipnurti ])rotested against the t h.)vei nnnnit trving by haek-door methods to 
ujiset tho Assemhly's veidiet on the Ottawa .\greem'*nt. Jlo was opposed to this 
alliance between the British capitalist and Indian caiiitalist at the expeiL'>e of the 
consumers. 

Sir \fohd. Zafarullah 7v7ia??.accojited the amemlmeiit on helialf of llie Government 
though it did not go far oiiough. He believed that the retlucrion of length of the 
fmits would fu’ove (d'fective and hoped that further measun's of jirotectioii might not 
he ne<”'ssary. Tho House adopted Mr. O.aubas amendment wlmreafler it adjourned. Tlio 
follri'ving is Mr. Onuba's amendment : — 

' Cotton knitted apjiarel, inelu-ling apjiaiel made of i-otton intcvlocddng material, 
eoti'U uiui-‘rvests knitted or woven and cot (on socks and stockings (A) of weight 
not c.\i ceding four pounds j>er do/en, twentylivo [Mn' cent, ad valorem or twelvo 
annas [c’r jiouml, whichever is higher.” 

23^d. APRIL: — Discussion on the Bill was resumed to-day. Mr. A. Ayyangar moxod 
an amendment tliat 10 j). m preference provided m tie; Bill would te.ise to operate 
wh.'ll tho Ottawa Agreement terminated. 

Sir Mohd. ZafruLldk said that he had accepted >('sterday‘s amendment on clie 
iindi'rstanding that the elfect of tho Ottawa Agi-eenient wouM not ho dealt piecemeal 
hut as a whole. He assured that the matter would not he considered behind the 
back of the Houso. 

Mr. Patyannirti wanted an assuninee that irrespi'clivo of whether certain jiro- 
feieiice he retained on their own merits, the entire jireference range he reviewed as 
the result tif the termination of the agreement. 

Sir Mohd, ZafruUah maintaiiietl that Mr. Ayvangar’s amendment was out of 
order, hecauso its elfeet would be that on the t('iniiiiatioii of tho Ottawa Agrec'mont 
duty on British goods would ho raised liy 10 p. e., and cUS that involved an inercaso 
in tax tlie rimondment was iinadmissihle. He gave Mr. Satyamuidi tin' assurance 
that the whole question of preferential duties must be cousidered as the result of 
the termination of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Tln;reuj)on, Mr. Ayyangar witlidrow his amendment. 

Prof. Ranga opposed the Bill even as amended by tlio Select Committee. lie 
confessed that his heart was not in it as the intei'ests of the consumers were 
igmored by the Bill, which gave profereuees io Britain. He repeatedly argued that 
there should have been a special investigation by the Tariff Board before Govern¬ 
ment had decided on tho amount of protection which Indian industries deserved. 
On tho other hand, the Government of India merely agreeil to some figure which 
others had suggested and then began to higgle in the Select Coramitteo. Proceedings 
had confirmed him in his opinion that tho Bill was being dictated by a few rich and 
powerful men. 
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Sir Zafartillah replied tliat, tlio Ifill introcluood no new princi()lo of l>rot«o- 

finn and tint is r\'liv no ontpiirv I'V tiro TarilT Board was coiidiiL!to<l. 

o •o.di.u^ ilK> pr.ncple of protection siiRKOstod b.v the Tariff Board and 

aceepfLHl liY tl'o becauso tluit protoction had boon found to 

he in-ideniiate in face, of tlio inrush of imports from non-U. E. cuuntiaos, partioulai It 
froi h K n that tl.e Jhll was brought. As an illustration Sir Mohj;. 
ZafiniUal pointed out that in tin. oaso of ootfoii fonts alone imports rose from one 
mdi oil rarik 111 lOdLMo 2!! mill^ vards in i;)34-:t5. As regards artificial silk and 
IV. S imports rose from the ingligiblo quantity of two yc.ars ago to si.vtoen mil ion 
iVi ls in eleven months of lUdl-X). As regards liosinry (oxcluding socks .and iindoi- 
wenri the lignres showed an iiiereaso by thirty-two tiraos during last three voars 
Tbns the Bill merelv attempted to stop tho hole created in protoetivo wall and 
B e e is no q',es“n o'f Ottawa ,,referonco in this, llighor scale duties was prefmred 
aL^nst nr.n-lintish ^;oods moroly bocauso of thn iiirusli of imports from thoso 
comitrics ieopardisin" the portion of liidiun iridustnos. Iho motion for (donsidora- 

IdbHd^of Vr ^ Oiiiibas amondmont, whioh was ado[)tod imanimoii.^ly, 

would be ib:d tho o^istin,^.^ <lutv, nariioly, 25 i)er oi-nt a-ainst ITnitod Kingdom and do 
TifM' oont/a-miiist imn-U. K. ^^oods will 1)0 m.imtmrio.l. No charp'.ui will bo main in 
cothm fonrs but as for artihoial silk fonts tho longth lias boon roduood from four 

%^)r.L^*pVo;idlV'd'thai Ids amoiidmimt was a via media. Mr. Shauhat All, who 
lyirticiDaii'd in tho dis.mssion loatJin- to Mr. O.auha’H ^ formula, said that 

indiaii iiosiorv manufaotuivrs couM not produoo all Iiitlia s nirjairorniiiits. ATli T 
flipu sliould pooiilo 1)'! coriiixdhM.l to purchase (•f)stIior made in India . Mi. 

LrnsL/ ihc ropiosontativ(‘ of <lm hosiery indii.^try said tiiat in ^^ofiep in^ Mi. 

GauiiVs amendiiK'iit. tho industry was makiii- a saenliee and assured that the 
Irirlnszl-rv W JLS tloill"' tllO hoSt UsO of IiIiIkUI COtluIl. 

i\r^SatijaninrFi olpeeted to a coin[)romise beinjT rcaeiied behind tho bank of tho 
Ass( mldy, ili.ocially whon that, qui'stioii was not discussod in the oominittoo wliieh 

had exhm^tuiS^ genc^nd^ Bcolt, representing the hosiery 

industry hnd assured him that willieiit the relief of two aimus there ryoiild bo real 
hrdsl ip’a>wl heiiee Boveriimeut acce-iited Mr. k. L. Gaubas amendment which was 


tlien Tint to vote and earned. 

Mr. A. AyfjcnKjdt's iniuor amendment 

was earried. 

At the third reading, Mr. F. h. s 
of this kind at tho fag end of the si 
protoidion in one and the same I'lh and 


fi;r deletion of sub-elause 2 of clause 1 

]»rotested against hurrying tho TarilT Bill 
■y.-oien and also ineorporating throe items of 
lu thereby making it ditriealt for members, 
'‘"Uiiisl the hill, ithough they dislikod another 

**®'RirVo™a':^'f’X/m.«y,> endorsed Mr. F. E .lamos’s ohservalions as to why the 
tariff bill washubhud'through and remarked that tho to.xtilo ludu-stry had como off 

'"‘’pnlidit a B Bant spoke on hchalf of llio Congress Party, complaining against 
Iho miiiiuor in which Mr, tl.aiiba's nmcndmimt was ro.aclied and hrc.ight. Sir 
7 at^-taiah vigorously defended tho: GoyeruineuI ,ag.-iinst tho pntioism of Mr. , ames aud 
Pow-isii Tehamrir Ho coueoded that wherovor feasible and practicable protoo- 
Bve mSutes shmUd deal with only one industry at a time. , ^ . , 

" t™ Tariff Hill was ihen p.assod. This concluded the business before the session and 
the House adjourned ‘sine die’ amidst cheers. 

Assembly’s Keogud h^EssioN 

The Assembly hedd to-day iho fifty-second sitting of tho session, which was of a 
ronorh huuhh The average attendance of members had also boon a-TOCord one, name y, 
120 The on the ftttawa voting whon 138 members attended, while tlio 

^^^TheTieLtion't^'^aL^^^^ ilie^session numbered 1,8^40 for oral answers aud 016 

for written answers. l»esides a number of short-notice questions answered during tho 
seLion One unusual feature of the session was that of’eight pendiiij? bills inherited from 
the last Simla session, only one relating to ])ayinoiit of wagos hevi been passed and 
the rest put off to the next Simla session. Nino of the now Bills introduced this 
session by tho Government were passed, whde tho Finance Bill was certiliod. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Calcutta—12th. February to 30lh. March ’36 

Thu BikIluT Sassion of Oui Bun^^oil LuLjisl'UiYU Cjuuoil <'ommurico4 iii^tlu Coiinoil 
Hall, Calcutta on the 12tb. February 1936. After 45 ininnO's’ sittiru^, the TIouso 
ndjouriKid as a mark of r«^si)uct to the momory of Ilis l;9o Majosly Kuil; rioor^m V of 
Fri^-land and Emju'ror of ludia. Tho llou.so also (hjoidod to semd a niussago of condolonce 
to llis Majesty tho King Emperor Edward tlio VIII through His E.Kcolloney tho 
Governor of Bengal. 

Non-OFF!cta l Resolutions 

13th. FEBRUARY ;—The consideration of a couple of resolutions, one aiming at 
the introduction of legislation fi.ving minimum prico.s for agricultural products and tlie 
other seeking to raise tho grant for nrimary and secondary education for women 
oc.cupied for more than three hours the attention of the members of the Council 
when they mot to-day to transact iion-oflicial business. 

The two resolutions however met different fate, tho first moved by I2ai Bahadur 
Satyrndra Kumar Das was rejected by the House while tho second was withdrawn 
by Mr. /N. M. Bose^ its mover. 

It was very unfortunate tliat tho cutliushasm^f Rni Bahadur Satuakinkar Sahana 
got so much the better of his wisdom that ho remarked “illiterate mothers produced 
terrorist soiii.” 
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But tho snubbing camo straiglit <and quiok from Mr. A/’. K. Basu^ who said that 
it was not liigli or primaiy odu<%ation that mado a good mother. Good motiiors 
wore born and not mado. No amount of education could make ti goo'* mother. The 
remairk of Kai Baliadur fdatyakinkar ISahaiia was a libel east on the Bengalee mother 
by a Bengalee son. 

Official Bills 

14th. FEBRUARY :—The House passed two ofTicial bills, namely, The Calcutta 
'Municipal Am.r)i(hncut Bill^ ID.dG introduced by Mr. S. K. Iltldar^ Secretary, Tjocal 
Self-Gov(>rnrn.3nt 1) iparLtuoat and the Biu<; il Aliuuion and DilluniotL {Ameudnumi) 
Bill tOHd iiitrodri(a;d by Sir B. L. Mittcr. 

Tho Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill 1030 was referred to a Select Committee without 
a divdsion with instruction to report as soon as possible. 

The Bengal Whip pi no Bill 

Communalism in its ugliest form revealed itself in tho sfieeclios of certain mera- 
bei's when Sir B. L. Mittcr introduced the Bengal Whipping Bill and moved that 
it be talo'u into consideration. 

Tho Bill whicli sought to provide for wliipping as an additional punishment in 
the case of some of the more serious ott'ences against women met with strenuous 
and persistent oi»[)osition from the Muslim members. 

Mr. 11. S. Surkaivardy and Maulvt Hasan Ali moved two amendments urging 
tliat tlio bill l)t3 circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion by the loth March 
next. Levidling bitter and violent invectives again.st his sister community, Mr. 
Suhrawardy dcelaioG th il there was a regular conspiiav^y ani<jng the Hindus to 
imjilicate iiinofient Aiuslims in olfencos of this nature. 

Kefi'ting the cliargi^s made by Mr. Surhawardy, Mr. S. M. Boao characterised 
tliu sp<?ech of Mr. Surhawardy as a ‘‘scandalous one* in more senses than one.” It 
was quite iri'clevant to drag 'in any question as to tho religion of the woman or 
of the runian who attacked hoia 

Mr. SanlisckharcsiDar Roy was tho solitary figure among the Hindus who amid 
cle'ci’s from the Muslim Benches supported the motion. Ttie iLoa.se then adjourned till 
the J7th. 

17th. FEBRUARY :—The speech of Mr. Surhawardy camo in for scathing cri¬ 
ticism a’- the liuiids cf several jn’oiniueiit members to-day. 

ft V, a: d-Togatory to tho dignify of tho House, said Sir Brofeudra.^ and might be 
uselul in sf»'oet corners in winning clieap applause but absolutely out of plaeo in tho 
Legislative Uouncil. 

Ln rising to o[)pose tho motion for cireiilation of the Bill, Mr. N. K. Basu said 
tnat he should ermhno himself in meeting tho arguments advanced by Mr. Siirhawaidy. 
Ho would at this stage deal with his proposals so far as he could make out. The 
reasons advanced by (ho mover were that in the present condition of social, politi¬ 
cal and judicial atmosphere prevailing in tho country, tho bill was uncalled for. 

After making a sanctimonious profession of lits cLreliko for tho introduction 
of commuij^l issuo into that question, Mr. Surhawardy had gone to say that 
tlio hands of the Government had been forced by tho communal pafiors whijh 
had spread tho scandal tliat offences against women were committed more 
by tho Musalmans than by tho Hindus. Mr. Surhawai'dy liad also suggested 
that there was a regular conspiracy among the Hindus to implicate innocent 

Muslims in olTences of this nature. Mr. Surhawardy liad also referred to 
the statistics comjiiled by a newspaper which stated tiiat crimes against women wore 
committed more by Hindus than by Mussalman.s. But, remarked Mr. Basn, memory 
was sliort ; it was only throe years ago that in answer to a question put into the 
House by Mr. Kishori Mohan (/Jiowdliury with regard to tho crimes against women, 
a big sheet wms laid on tho table giving figures district by district of such cases 
occurring from 102G to 1931. Mr. Basil had ventured to make a summary of that 
statement and a few of those figures would tell tho House of tho number of crimes 
committed. The number of cases between 1926 and 1931 wore 838, 928, 1000, 910 
and 284 respectively totalling 5673. All these victims wore mostly Mahomedans. Tii 
1926 women victims belonging to the Mahomedan community were 494 against 324 
Hindu women. Next year 579 Muslims against 326 Hindu women. The provisions 

of this Bill, prooooded Mr. Basil, wore more in the interests of the Muslim Com¬ 

munity and the Muslim members opposing tho moasnro wore guilty not only of tra- 
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vosty of facts but of treason to tlioir own community. It was a fact to bo noted that 
in courso of fJio last six years no Jess tiian ^525 j\liislira women were outra^jed. The 
total number of alxJuction of women during the last six years liad been 5073 but, 
asked Mr. Uasu, what were tJie number of total convictions of Hindus and Muslims 
year by year ? From 1920 to 1931 the number had been 95, 94, 112, 147, 150 aud 
125 thus varying from year to year. 

It was no use to say tliat wliimiing was a bai-barons soil of ])uuis])ment and it 
ought not to be irilhcted even on the worst criminals. Mr. Uasn was suio that tlie 
House was aware tliat the Hritish JMidiament passed two Acts, one in 1885 and the 
otlier in 1912, in which additions were made to the offences wliere whipjjing could 1)0 
iiillicted witli greater deterrent elfect. Thiyv all kri(‘w and the proposer ought certainly 
to know that in 1920 the Ivighl Hou'hlo Justieo Syei Ameer Ali proposed to the 
(lovernment that jienalty of disitii sJiould he iiillicti'd on oirenders convicted of crimes 
against women winch the Oovernmeiit had turned down. That w;is the oiiinion of 
one of tlie revered and honoured leaders of the Mahom'vlan comm unity, it was 
nioio in the intei’cst of the Mahomedan society itself than of a,nyhody else that the 
Hill had been brought forwaid by the (lovernmimt. To say that it muis sponsoi-ed 
for the jiurjioso of playing into the hands of the eommunally-minded Hindus as 
suggested by Mr. 8uhrawardy was not only demonstrably fal.-^c hut also treason against 
the Mahomedan community. Air. Surhawardy, the speaker went on, had di'jU’ccated 
in his speech the making over of abductin] girls to the Hindu Mahasal)lia. If sucli 
girls were taken under protinhion by the Mahasabha they all ought to be proud of 
this organisation. It did not he in tlie mouth of Mr. Suhi'awardy to say that tliiM'u 
was no jiiihhc ojiiinon in favour of this measurt*. i( there was a bill to which Mr. 
Hasu could give his unqualified supjiort it w.is this. Fveryone knew Mr. Suhra- 
wardy's [irofessed dislike foi’ turning thing-i into commiiiial issue but tins was 
absolutely a piece of eyewash. lie had beiui doing this as hmg as .Mr. Hasu was 
Jiere hut he did not know for how many years. Air. Hasu compaied Mr. Surh.Lwardy 
to the South American lizard which' wallowed in the mire hut spat out venom 
against all who came neai'. 

Th(' motion for circulation of the hill was then put to the House and dtsdared 
lost, but a [)oIl being demanded by Maulavi Abul i>iiasrm the House divided aud 
the motion was rejected liy 08 votes to 17. ATuau JtH'l(idul /Jaq. Mnuhivi A()iJus 
Sarnad^ Na/rnh M Hsharrnf IJosscin^ Dr. N. C. >8'(7/ Gupta and Air. ISaittibckhare- 
su:ar lioij remained neutral. 

Hahn Kshetra Nath .stm/h by an ameiulment sought to i>rovide that the soutenco 
of whipping should he awarded pulihcly. Tim ameiidmeiit was lost. A. few other 
amendments having been quickly dis[)o,,ed of the Heiigal Whi^iping Hill was passed by 
the House. 


Tjif. Benciat. Municipal Amend. Bile 

The Bengal Municipal Amend. Bill moved by Sir Bljog Prasad Ni}fgh Roy was 
next taken into consideration. Tim clauses of the measure were being discussed 
when the Council adjourned till the 24th. 

Financial Statement for I93r)-:i7 

^ 24th. FEBRUARY In presenting the Budget for 19.3G-37, the Ilon’ldo Sir John 
JVood/irad, Finance Member to the tTovernmeiit of Herigal, referred to the growing 
deficits in the provincial Budget since i929-3() until tiie assienmont in 1984-35 of 
the jute ex[)ort duty to the Province and said that though Bengal bad not yet 
attained the desir.ihle po.sition of a balanced budget, still there was a definite im¬ 
provement in the financial |>osition of the Bengal Oovi'rnment 

‘‘■Our financial [losition simie 1934-35 was one of the utmost gravity ; it is true 
to say that it is now much less grave, hut it is equally true to say tliat if is still 
far from satisfactory. The standard in Bengal is one of the lowest in India • and 
our linancial position will not bet satisfactory until funds arc ava lable for a consider¬ 
able improvement in that standard of expenditure, until, as L have so repeatedly 
said, we have obtained an equitable financial settlement which will render possible 
the development of the more beaeliciul activities of (iovernment beyond the [iresent 
inad i'quate standard.’ ’ 

Tho total revenue receipts for 1935-3G woro placed in tho budget estimates at Rs. 
11 crores 2 and ono-fourtli lakhs. According to revi.sed estimates tlie figure ig 
Ks. 11 croros 42 and three-fourth lakhs, an incieaso of Ks. 40 and half lakhs. Taking 
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both revenue and capital receipts together, the revised estimates provide for a 
total revenue of Its. 12 crores and 28 and a half lakhs. 

On the expenditure side the anticipations are that the total expenditure on 
revenue and capital account will bo Ks. 12 crores and 33 ana tJ ree-fourth lakhs, 
which is 7 and a half lakhs less than the budget figure. There is a resultant net 
deficit of 5 lakhs, which will be met out of the opening balance. 

The position for 1936-37 is estimated as follows :— 

Total receipts Rs. 12 crores and 48 and half lakhs. 

Total expenditure—Rs. 13 crores. 

Deficit—Rs. 51 and three-fourth laklis. 

Of this deficit, Rs. 12 and a half lakhs will be met out of the 0 ])oning balance 
and Rs. 39 and one-fourth lakhs will be covered by an overdraft from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Provision of Rs. 2 lakhs has boon made in the budget estimates for the construc¬ 
tion of a Central Jail at Dum Dum. The total oost of tlie scheme will bo Rs. 10 
and one-fourth laklis. 

Under “Capital heads” the biggest expenditure is that of Rs, 12,08,000 for repair¬ 
ing and recommending the Anderson Weir at tlio head of the Damodar Canal system. 

Motor Driving Restriction to Non-Bengalees 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council deliberated over a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Government that no professional license for driving-motor cars in Bengal should 
be granted to anyone who is not a Bengalee. 

In the absence of Mr. K. C. Ray Choicdhury who gave notice of the resolution, 
Mr. iV. K, Basu with the permission of tlie President moved it. 

The time limit being reached no decision could bo arrived at with regard to the 
resolution. As no otli(*r day was allotted for the consideration of non-official resolutions 
during the session, tlio resolution was taken as being ‘talked oat.’ 

In moving tlie resolution Mr. N. K. Basu said that ho know that the resolution 
had attracted a good deal of attention both inside and outside the House. JTo also 
kneiv of tlie many hard things that had been said about tlie proposals embodied in 
the resolution. It was known to everybody that the question of unemployment 
among the young men of the province was very acute and Government had been 
alive to the situation for sometime past. Mr. Basu was sure that members of the 
Iloiise would remember that three or four years ago the Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of Agneiikuro and Industries called a eonferenco of all the members of the House 
in order to try and suggest means for combating this peril. Of the several members 
of the Conocil who attended that conference and made certain projiosals one was 
Mr, Thompson, leader of the European group in tlie House, llis suggestion was 
tliat motor and motor driving formed a very good avenue for young men of Bengal 
and Government should grant opportunities to them for being trained as motor 
drivers but the Government could not at that time take up the suggestion. Mr. 
Basu was sure that motor driving would form a very good avenue of employment 
for Bengalee young men. The number of motor cars, continued Mr. Basu, "motor 
buses, taxis and lorries in the province was very very largo. Fiom a symposium 
of raotorvbusiness published recently in tlie “Statesman’^ it appeared that "the latest 
number of taxis, buses and lorries in the province wore respectively 3069, 3671 and 
2785 respectively. That would clearly show how many openings as taxi drivers and 
lorry drivers there were in the province. As for private cars, not owner driven, 
their number was enormous. Not loss than 22551 professional driving licenses had 
been issued in Calcutta. If a good portion of these could be assured to tlie sons of 
Bengal, the speaker was sure, it would go a long w'ay to the solution of the unem¬ 
ployment prooiem. It liad been suggested, the speaker went on, that this resolution 
would foster race hatred. It had also lieen suggested that it w'as a question of 
aptitude and inclination. A further suggestion was also to the effect that if people 
from other provinces had come to Bengal and captured the profession the Bengalee 
people also could go to the other provinces and do the same. But, Mr. Basu^siibmittod, 
the fallacy underlying all those suggestions was that his resolution did not seek to 
shut out other people from the province ; on the contrary, the underlying idea was 
to find avenues of employment for thousands of young men in Bengal. 

Replying to the debate Sir Robert Reid said that the Government wore in 
sympathy to any scheme that might be formulated to fight the unemployment 
problem. But the resolution would not achieve the object which was in view. 
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There were a number of practical difficulties in putting’ the resolution into ofCect. 
The Govornmoiit therefore could not accept It. ilo informed the House that no 
discrimination was made in other provinces in the matter of granting licenses. 
Jieferring to section 298 of the Government of India Act, Sir liobert said that 
altliough the resoluLion would not produce any legislation it would go against the 
the B])irit of the measure. 

Bengal Medical^Amend. Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY :—The Council dealt with half a dozen non-oflicial hills to-day 
within the brief space of 90 minutes. One of them was rejected, anotlier passed, 
two referred to Select Committees and two simply introduced. 

Ml*. Mukunda Behari Midlick rao^ud that the Bengal Medical (.Vmendmont) Bill, 
1935, be Toferrod to a select committee. The Bill sought to further amend the Bengal 
Medical Act VI of 1914 by adding the following proviso to section 17 of the Act 
which ‘‘ju’cvided that the Local ('overnment may, after consulting the Council of 
Medical Registration, ])ermit the registration of (a) any person who shall furnish to 
the Registrar, ])roof that ho is possessed of a nnMlical degree, diploma, or certilicate 
of any medical institution approved by tiie Coumnl other than those described in the 
Bchednle, and is such as was practising in the Western (modern scientific system of 
Allopathic) medicine, before the enforcement of Bengal Medical Act VI of 1914 ; and 
(b) any person who shall furnish to the Regisij-ar j»roof that ho came out successfully 
after obtaining proper training from any m(*dic-al in.^titution approved by tlu^ Council 
of Medical Registration, and has joined the medical j)rofession before the oiiforcemont 
of the present amendment.” 

On behalf of the (lovernmont, the Homo Member 0])ju)sed the princijde of tbo 
Bill. Mr. Mulliek’s motion for roforeiico of tlie Bill to a select committee was rejec¬ 
ted by 41 against 34 votes. 

Calcutta Mu.nich'al Amexdmkn't Bills 

The Council passed witliout much discussion the Bill put forward by Dr. Narrsh 
Chandra Sen Gupta which sought to further amend the Calcutta Municipal Act of 
1921 with respect to rule 1 in schedule VI of the .\ct. 

Mr, Karendra Kumar Basus Calcutta Municipal Amendment Ihll, 1935 was re¬ 
ferred to a Select Committee. The Bill aimed at giving the principal ofticors of the 
Calcutta Corporation security of teuuro as well as Iroedom from iicedle.ss interference 
hi carrying on their duties. 

Expiaiiiing^ the attitude of the Government towards the Bill, Sir Brjoy Prasad 

^Qh Roy said that Govi'riimont did not ju-opose to express any oi>ii)ion with I’e- 

^ to the measure at this stage. Oovernmeut would like to decide their lines of 
^tion in the Select Committee or afterwards. 

Other Non-offictal Bills 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy and Mr. Jdendra Lai Banerjce introduced the Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1935 and the Bengal Medical Amendment Bill, 1930 re.s- 
poctively. 

Raja Bhupendraiiarayan Singh Bahadur's Bengal Tatni Taluks regulation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1930 was referred to a Select Committee. 

General Discubsion of the Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY ;—General discussion on the Budget Estimates for 1930-37 
commenced to-day. Criticising the Budget Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta compared 
the budget ligures under vai’ious heads in 1933-33 with that of 1930-37. Dr. Sen-Gupta 
pointed out that the Transferred department had been systematically starved while 
the Reserved department had been pampered. In 1932-33 expenditure under the 
head Police was 2 crores 19 lakhs. It went on increasing until they had in the year 
under review the huge amount of 2 crores 30 lakhs. Undor the liead Jails in the 
year 1932-33 the expenditure was 40 lakhs whereas in the nresent year it had moun¬ 
ted to 43 lakhs. The expenditure on general administration had likewise increased. 

Referring to the question of education, Dr. Sen-Gunta pointed out that while 
the department of education on the transferred side was being starved, the 
department on tho Reserved side of it had been receiving a far diileront treatment. 
Ihey had not yet boon told when tho Primary Education Act wliich was passed a 
few years ago would come into force. The grant to tho University of Calcutta had 
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been rodncod by moans of an agroomont which tho speaker could not but describe 
as tho agreoraent of a ‘Bariiya.’ 

Tho Govornmont liad [)assod tho Agricultural Debtors’ Bill but the Act had not 
yot boon put into operation. If it had boon imramodiatoly carried into elTeot tho 
whole country would have boon saved. The Mahajans had boon refusing to lend 
money to tho agriculturists and tho result of this had boon the ruin of rural econo¬ 
mic structure. The Govornmont, .said Dr. Sen-Gupta, wore certainly responsible for the 
serious situation. Had they made arrangomouts for lending money through Co-opora- 
tiv(* Banks, the i)oasantry might have boon si)arod the ruination that had como over 
tliom. Tho Govornmont rovonuos had boon enhancod by about two croros of rupees, 
which sum. according to tho speaker, should have been devoted to tho work of rural re¬ 
construction. That sum if wisely spent, could havo changed tho face of the province. 
Out of rupoos sixteen lakhs vdiich tho Govornmont of India had granted lor iiiral 
dt'volopment, tlio Bengal Govornmont had decided to spend only tho sum of rupees 
live and half lakhs this year, reserving tlio rest for oxpondituro during the next year. 
This policy, according to jux Son-Gujtta, was similar to tho ono pursued by the 
clover jackal in tho ancient fable, which decided to eat only tho bow string of the 
hunter leaving tho rich booty of animals to be cousumod tho noxt glay. Tho Government 
for a long time had boon i)ursiung this stingy and iinimaginativo policy which was 
deviAl of symj)athy for tho people. 

Air. Sat'iah Chandra Ray Charrdhurij said that the budget as well as its predeces¬ 
sors, wore not people’s budget as they called it. It was not enough for mfjoting tho 
lioth ends, dinlged bv the standards, 'pulitical, moral and economic tho Bengal Gov- 
emnnuit liad miserably failed in their duty. Thy had only managed to eke out an 
existence. If they took away tho two crores of rupees received from the Govern¬ 
ment of India as share of tho Jute cxjtort duty tiio picture would bo altogether 
ditTei’oiit. T!i(' Government budget was ono thing and tJio puopJo's biulget was an¬ 
other. Tho speakiu' felt honnd to say that tho budget whitdr did not bring about 
amelioration in tiie (U)ndition of tlu* ]'eoi)lo was not worth tlio paper on which it 
was written. Air. Key Choudhnrv wanted the llon'blo Alembor to go to a villago in 
Bengal and witness for himself the piteous condition under which they were living, 
lie regret red that after mon' than IbG years of Jvriti^h rule nearly ninety per cent of 
peojilo wore illiterate, lie asked tho Government wliat they had done to bring about 
tboAndusti’ial I'ogoiioration of the jiroviuee. The Stato Aid to Industries Act had 
been still a dead letter. Mci’cly training a few detenus would not solve the intricate 
problem. A few other members sj'oke and tho House adjourued till tho 2nd.AIarch. 

2nd. MARCH Resuming tlio Budget discussion to-day, Air. IT. H. Thompson 
i’efcned to the estimates in the Budget under the head ‘bStamiib’’ which in 
his opinion was jilaced higlier than the revised estimates of tho euiTont 
year. Ho was nut also very hopeful about tho excise revenue. It had been 
recently diseovereil that fben* existed a large number of factories for 
distilling illicit liquor. He reipiested Sir John to give them an idea of how much 
revenue tin? Government had lo>t on account of tlu'so illegal activities. He enquired 
whetlier that matter liad been fairly investigated. He complained that the proceeds 
from the new taxation measures had practically como from the Calcutta peo^ile who 
had thus*been seriously atrected. The landowners in general and tho rural popula¬ 
tion were not coutributiiig much in that direction. Concluding Air. Thompson 
idaimod tlKXt tho wholo of tho jute export duty and a fair share of tho income tax 
should ho allocated to tho provincial exchequer. He akso claimed an adjustment 
of Bengal’s debts to tho <Iovernmeut of India which had been duo to the iuequitous 
Aleston Award, If that was not done there must bo a readjustment between tho 
Centro and otiier provinces ^^hich had been enjoying unfair advantages over Bengal 
during all those years. 

Quoting facts and llgures, Mr. N. K. Basil refuted tho statement made by the 
Finance Aiimiher in liis budget speech that expenditure in Bengal was one of the 
lowest. Mr. Basu pointed out that expenditure ‘])er capita’ on education, medical 
lieli) and public healtli in Bengal was less than those in many other provinces 
including V. B., Bombay and Madras. Ho also complained that the total expenditure 
on the Transferred subjects as estimated in tho tnoxt year’s budget was even less 
than that in 1020-30. This according to tho speaker had been forced upon the 
Govornmont of Bengal because of the throe things, namely, deprivation of the jute 
export duty and a share of tho income tax and the presence of tho Meston Award. 
It was true that Sir John AVoodhoad had discussed the case of Bengal with Sir 
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Otto but Mr. Basu’s f^rievance was that Sir John had not taken the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council into confidence. The province, continued Mr. Basu, was a moribund one ; 
hut I lie s]>oaker asked what step they had taken to revivify the patient before 
making it over to the administrators of the new constitution. It was no 
use saving that under the now constitution Bengal would bo handed over 
to popular representatives, lie did not want to see the transition of Bengal’s blood 
into otlier provinces, e.xistent or non-existent. Bengal’s money was not to bo 
1 rented as money of everyone except of Bengal. If Bengal was to live she must 
have the money which rightfully was due to her. 

Mr. S. M. Bose })ointed out that Assam and the three new provinces created 
afler the Simon Commission Report would to a largo extent bo financod by subven¬ 
tion from tlio Federation. All these subventions would necessarily moan that a 

great deal of the ]3roceeds of the income tax and of the jute duty would be absorbed 

for the purpose leaving but little to bo given to Bengal. Tiiese deficit provinces 
wore bound to ask for a High Court and a University and if the Federal Govern¬ 
ment made them more grants for the purpose it would mean that the legitimate 
share of Bengal to a large portion of income tax and its claim to the whole ot the 
jute duty would not bo jiaid. That was a very real danger. The admitted claims of 

Bengal in resi)ect of jute export duty and a large share of income tax should bo 

strongly pressed u})on the authorities and tlui jieople of Bengal. 

lieplyiug to the debate, Sir John fl'oodhead. Finance Member, repudiated tho 
criticism pul forward by certain members that tlie civil administration in Bengal 
was toj)-hoavy and that tho rrovornraent wore lavish on the well-paid apjiointrnonts 
hut wei’e niggardly in the case of thoir menial .staff. Jle jiointed out that in the 
year lOdd-dj the actual pay of tho former amounted to only rupees thirteen lakhs 
and a quarter while expenditure under the head Establishment reached the tigure of 
seventy-seven and a lialf lakhs of rupees. Moreover, expenditure under tliat head 
was far less than it was in tho year 1929-dO wliicli was tlie pro-depression year. 
K’eferring to tiio charge levelled by some members that although the Ihimary 
Education Act had been passed years ago it had not been enforced, Sir John said 
that the enforcement of tho Act meant increased taxation. The Government had 
spent several thousands of rupees for the introduction of Frimary Education. 
Goveiaiment expected that it would bo possible to introduce tho Act when additional 
taxation involved in the Act could be imposed. Explaining tho question of educa¬ 
tion on tho Iteserved side lie said that tho budget estimates on that head did not 
only include European and Anglo-liidiau Education but also that among tlie people 
in excluded areas and in industrial and refoi’matory schools. There was a provision 
on tliat Jiead for 30 lakhs in the next year’s budget but of that sum only 10 lakhs 
would bo devoted to educate Europeans and Anglo-Indians. On tho other hand, 
education on tlie Transferred side had not been starved ; there has been an 
increased ])rovision of ono lakh of rupees on that account. 

Reiilying to Mr. Thompson's enquiry why the estimates for 1930-37 under tho 
head ^daiid revenue” were less by ten lakiis than the revised estimates for 1935-36 
Sir John j)oiiited out that during the last two years tho Govorumeut had been 
collecting a very large amount of arrears. The collections in the Klias Mahals wore 
90 lakhs of rupees this^ year. Before tho depression set in the Government never 
collected more than 65 iakhs of ruj^ees. bir John did not know how Jong tho 
(collections Avould continue in that maniior, but in view of the fact that they had 
collected during tho last two years very large sums of arrears and also in view of 
the fact they were faced with partial failure of crops in Western Bengal tho 
Government had thought it wise to reduce the estimate by ten lakhs below the 
tigurcs of this year. 

yjeeaking on the excise revenue tho Ilon’blo Member observed that he was much 
worried about it. It showed signs of recovery as they would like to see, Tho 
Goveinrnent, however, hoped that the excise revenue would increase later on. 
J’erhaijs the first ctfect of any improvement in prices was reflected on land rovonuo 
and later on tho excise. Owing to distress in Western Bengal the revenue had 
fallen very considerably. As regards the j)ai'ticular case to which Mr. Thompson 
had alluded that was sub judice and they could not talk about a case whicii was 
ponding before a court of law. But Sir .John would bo correct in saying that so far 
as that case was concerned it was not likely that the Government had lost much 
revenue. The revenue that might have been deei eased was in all probability tho 
Customs revenue which however was tho concern of tho Central Government. 
Further, this year the Government of Bengal had provided more money than in tho 
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last year for the extension of the Central Deteetive Doi)artm 0 rit. Tlie Bepartiiiciit 
had been created with a view to meeting the dang-'r of illicit distillatif)u. A.s 
regards increase in receipts from Electricity duty, Sir John said that altliongli tlieri^ 
had been an increase it would be oxtromcly difficult for liin to say wlial the 

expected revenue would bo. I’erhaps they had been too cousciwative. Jt might 

yield more revenue than was anticipated. 

Speaking on the future constitution of the province, Sir John said that after all 
they were not very far away from the day when the new' constitution w'ould bo 

introduced. Tlic present budget w'as not of such importance as the budget of the 

future, lie thought, that it ^ was most important that the meml)ers of the Comieil 

^■,huuld liav(^ stressed to-day the need for an cquiUdde Unanf.ial settlement lor 
Bengal in the now constitution. Mr. N. K. Ba^,u had iwutted loin for not takhig 
th <3 Uouso into coiilidcncc in regard to tho raisi* \vJii«di tiiey presented to Sir Otto. 

Perhmis Mr. Basu was not serioim. Tiiat ease w'as W(;ll known and wad Iteen 

prosonted time after time. It had been diseussed in the House us well as outside;. 
Everybody know what it w'as. 

This hnished the Budget discussion and the Council adjouruf'd till the Oih. 
r>ENCiAi. Water Hyacinth Etlt. 

9th. MARCH N(jt one of tho fifty ain.;ndrneiits to tlic Bengal W'atji- Ifyaeinth 

Bill, 193G that were moved by tin' non-ollicial members in the Council was ‘•aiiic'd 
and tho Bill as re])ortcd by tho Select Committoe was jiassed without a division. 
Mr. //. P. r. Rural I)ovclo])ment Commissiomn-, informed the House tJiat 

tho Bill w'ould virtually work under the reformed constitution. 

Certain memlxu's oxpresst'd tin' apprehension that unless sometliing was done by 
the Government to keep their own waters sueii as mighty rivers, bils and khals clear 
of tho fiest, not only tlie object of tlie measure would be frirstrated but also in the 
working of it a lot of injustice and harilship would be done to the agriculturists in 
the shape of [uiuisliment for offences for which tliov wowe not resfionsibie, 

Sjieaking in course of tlie final fiassage of the bill, Nau'db Sir Mohiuddin Paroqui, 
sj)onsor of tho measure, congratulated the members of tho House for their sujiport 
and said that the measure was one of the most urgent and needed legislation wdiicJi 
v.'OLiId havo a salutory effect on tho economic condition of the country. 

Objects and Reasons of the Bill 

If was pointed out in tho statement of ohjof'ts and reasons to tlie Bill that in 1929 
and T930 it W'as firovcd in Orissa by the work of Mr. Peck. District Magistrate of 
Cuthick, that under certain conditions water hvaeiuth could ho fivaetically eliminated 
by eoneoi tod jiojuilar efforts under the directions of a district officer. In 19;M and 
during the present year it liad been proved by the work done in the Bralimaubaria 
sub-division in the Tippora di.striet, m three suh-divisions of Faridfuir, in parts of 
Kajsuhi and later, in other sub-divisiens of Tipf»era that similar methods wer»' ef'fec- 
tivo in the vastly more difficult conditions which jirevailcd in the river districts of 
Bengal. It bad been established that th*' })eof)le in affected districts w'ould respond 
to a call for concerted action and that such coiieorted action directed and supfxnted 
by the efforts of tho district staff' of the Goveriiincut, could in one season so diminihli 
the w'ateip hyacinth in a district as to allow it to be controlled with comiiarative ease 
by similar action in subsequent years. The great difficulty at the moment wois the 
apathy, or tho active of>po.sition of a minority who wore not {irepared to furrlur a 
mass'movement against wmter hyacinth by clearing their lauds voluntaiily ; and it 
was to give power to coerco this minority in districts wdiere tliero was a Voluntary 
campaign against water liyacinth that tho present bill was jmt forward. 

According to tho provisions of tho measiu'c the acts of the following nature W’oiild 
bo deemed offences ; Bringing of water hyacinth into Bengal, sale of w'ater hyacinth, 
growing or cultivation of w'ater hyacinth, removal of water liyacinth to any land, pre¬ 
mises or W'ater, failuio to remove or destroy wmtor hyacinth, failure to cut branclioR 
of trees or shrubs for the purpose of facilitating discovery or destruction of w'ater 
hyacinth, removal or of damage of any feucesior barriers for the pui-oose of checking 
or diverting tho movement of water hyacinth, failure to repair ‘ais’, and failure 
to grow hedges of ‘dhaiucha’ or other plants for protection against the ingress of 
water hyacinth. 

Anybody convicted of any of the offences mentioned above would, according to Hio 
Act, be liable to a lino not exceeding one hundred rupees or in default to imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one month and upon a second or subsequent conviction to a hue 

23 
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not excoediug two liundrod rupees or in default to imprisonment not oxoeding 
two months. 

The Council at tliis stage adjourned till the 13th. instant. 

VoTiNo ON Budget Demands 

13th. MARCH ;-A lively discussion, although rather of an academic nature, on 
tlio merits and demerits of the Permanent Settlement, ocounied for more than 2 
hours and a half the attention of the members of the Council when it mot to-day 
to consider the Budget grants of the Government of Bengal for 1930-37. 

Both the opponents and protagonists of the system went to the extremes, the 
former declaring it a curse on the country while the latter characterised it as an un¬ 
mitigated blessing. 

Condemning the Sottlement as a curso upon the country, Mr. J. L. Banerjee re¬ 
marked that it had impoverished tho Government as well as the people. 

On tho other hand, Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy pointed out that tho Permanent Settle¬ 
ment had vastly helped the development of agricultural resources of Bengal. 

At tho end, however, Sir B. L. Mitter drew the attention of the House that a great 
deal of its time had been token up by a discussion which was absolutely besides tho 
point at issue. 

Tbs debate arose out of a cut motion put forward by Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan. 

14th. MARCH :—The Council granted In toto to-day the demands for grants 
under the head Land Kovenue, E.vcise and Stamps, All tho cut motions to those 
demands that were put forward wore either withdrawn by their movers or lost without 
division. 

The non’hie Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boi/ moved that a sum of Rs. 17,75,000 bo 
granted for e.vpouditure under tho head Excise. In making the demand Sir Bijoy 
referred to the increased activities in the city and outside of gangsters In manu¬ 
facturing illicit liquor and smuggling excisable articles. Suggesting the creation of 
a Contr2 Department for carrying on an intensive and co-ordinated campaign 
throughout tho province he announced in the house a scheme which the Government 
has formed of reorganising tho stall to cope with the increasing offences. 

Several cut motions having boon defeated or withdrawn, tho entire demand of the 
Minister was acceded to. 

On a motion by tho Hon’bio Sir John Woodhead^ tho House granted a sum of 
Ks. 5,21,000 for expenditure under tho head Stomps. Tho Council then adjourned 
till the IGth, 

16th. MARCH :—The House acceded in toto to-day to tho demand for grant of Rs. 
8,30,000 under the lioad Forests, Rs. 18,78,000 under the head Registration and Rs. 
8,OCX) under tiio licad Soliediiled taxes. 

Mr. Kha7va)a ^ahabuddin., Member in charge of Irrigation, In course of his 
sj)ecch, iufoiincd the House that Govemraeut was taking all necessary steps to bring 
the Hengal Hevclopniont Act Into operation. Referring to tho proposed establish¬ 
ment of a Waterways Board under the Bengal Waterways Act of 1934, tho Hon’bio 
Member said that tlie tinancial position of tho province was preventing tho forma¬ 
tion of tlie Board. Tho House adjourned at this stage. ** 

Tuai.mno of Detenus 

17tb. MARCH The arraiigomonts wliich tho Government of Bengal have made 
for the tiaining of detenus in order to enable them to take up, when released, useful 
and indopendont vocations were explained by tho Hon’ble air Robert Reid in the 
Council to-day. The Council acceded to tho demands for grant under the heads Irriga¬ 
tion and Interest on other obligations. 

Sir Robert Reid moved that a sum of Rs. 1,10,61,000 bo granted for expenditure 
under the head General Administration. In moving the demand for grant ^Sir Robert 
Reid referred to tho scheme for training tho detenus. Tho general idea underlying 
the scheme, lie said, was to give a carefully so'eoted number of detenus a oourso 
of training which lit them to stand on their legs In life afterwards and at the same 
time, as 11 is Excellency tho Governor in ono of his speeches indicated, that tho 
scheme for the honeht of a limited number of persons might eventually lead to the 
benelit of the whole prorinco. 
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Four units, procoodod Sir Bobort, had boon opened for industrial training and one 
for agricultural training. The industries selecled wore Pottery, Cutlery, Umbrella- 
making and Brass metalling work. In each of these indListiies fif^^eeu men were 
receiving training. At the agricultural centre at present twonly-five persons were 
working. The work in the agricultural contro covered about 450 bighas of land. 
In connection with industrial centres a depot was being opened for providing raw 
materials, the idea being that raw materials should be made available at a much lower 
rate, llis Excellency had hinted, the Home Member continued, that it was hoped that 
when these young men had finished their training they would bo able to work on 
<'o-oporati VO lines. Tliese centres were virtually run in the way of a boarding house 
with minimum restricdioii and su<di freedom as was consistent with the safety of the 
State. The first batch that was sent to the centre had to be very carefully soloctod 
befoio they could be sent there. Unfortuiiatelv from one of the* eamjjs one d tenue 
absconded "at dawn and it was only sometime aftei'wards wiieii he was run down that he 
was found not in Bengal but in anothiu- province. That sliowed that the detenus were not 
so innocent as somij ])eo]>le would liavt; the (lovnuuiment to believe. Prcceoding, Sir 
Jiohert said that some of the dohMius seleeted had to he sent back because they wore 
not confronting to the rules of tlie centres wfiile some others resumed their old 
activities. There had been some among the detenus who <lid not like that sort of ‘ 
^raining. It was no use keeping tho-^e ]>eojde in training and the (loveniment had 
filled up the present vacancies and the results had been distinctly liopefnl. 
Sir Bobert informed the House that arrangements had been made to open six more 
industrial conti-es which would absorb auotiuu- niuetv men under instruction. The 
Government would open anotlier agidcultural centie w)iich would have under instruc¬ 
tion as many as 45 men. The results were far from discouraging and beside.s the 
keeiiriosR which these young men had already shown the tiovernment owed a great 
(leal to Mr. S. N, ^ Boy who had work ;d it out and to Mr. 8. C. Mitter, Deputy 
])iroctor of Industries, who had thrown himself into the task with good enthusiasm 
in order to make it a success. 

MiDNATUR BoUTK MARCtTES 

XQlh. MARCH With a view to raising a discussion on the route marches bf 
troops in tin' various districts of Bengal, Mr. P. Bancrjce moved to-day that the domany 
of Bs. l3,rK)0 under the head E.vecutive Council l>e reduced by Bs. 100. Speaking i(i 
sup\)Oi ( of his motion, Mr. Bancrjce referred to certain instances in the district on 
Midnafiore where, it was alleged, several persons had been maltreated by the soldiers 
and eornjielled to salute the Union .Jack. Koute marches had also been carried on in 
♦he district of Faridpur. Mr. Puiiiorjoe ahso alleged that the inhabitants had to hold 
iTocptiess to the soldiers and provide articles of consumption to thorn. These 
marches, according to tlio siieaker, were hold in localities which were politically 
advanced. 

Su])f»orting the motion, Mr. N. K, Bose .said that ho possessed no personal know¬ 
ledge of the incidents to which Mr. Banerjee had referred. But his statements 

deserve strict examination and a swift remedy if possible. Proeoeding, Mr. Basil 

submitted that the stories related by Mr. I\ Banerjee did smack of something like 
an action taken on the people of Midnaporo for participating in the last Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Moviinent and protesting against the establishment of Union Boards there. The 
jitople, said Mr. Basil, had on(3ugh of ofiicial reticence in matters of Midnaporo and 
enough of banning of visits of public men like Mr. J. N. Basil and Mr, Amarendra 
Nath Chatterjee, to that place. This bush-hush policy had got to ceaso. This matter 
of route marches and ineidouts at Midnaporo were fit subjects for immediate attention 
from the Gcvoriimont and the sjieaker hoped that the Government would not shirk its 
duty in that respect. 

Beplying Sif Robert Reid expressed liis surprise that none of the other repre¬ 
sentatives of Midnaporo in the Council had come forward to represent the grievances 
to which Mr. Banerjee had referred. The IIonTilo Member had absolute faith in 

the voracity of Air. Garter, District Magistrate of Midnaporo and ho was completely 

satisfied tiiat what Mr. Carter had stated with regard to the incidents was true. He 
w^ould accept the version of a reliable man on tlie spot. The Government, continued 
Sir Jlobort, liud no intention of compelling anyone to salute the Union Jack. But, in 
one particular case, to which Mr. Banerjee had referred, that man deliberately 
insulted the flag and soldiers could not brook that. The motion was lost. 

As a protest against the conditions prevailing in the Calcutta Corporation, parti¬ 
cularly in the matter of Muslim appointment, and for stressing on the necessity oj 
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aiij.oinljiu'n! of a Ccuimittei* to taiquiro info tlio alTairs of the Calcutta Corporation, 
Ml, A C'. .^^uhrcurardy moved tiiat tlie demand of l\s. 0-1,000 under the head— 
M ic'-teis—i'ay of Monitor for Local Self-Government—be rediu'cd by Ivs. 100. 

Air. Ov'. (j'idui expressed surprise that Mr. Jl. 8. Siiiiiawardy, the Swarajist 
lea iei au i the iir>t Muslim Deputy Mayor should come with folded hands and 
hi'O'lod ioiees hefore tlie Goveriiineiit praying humbly to interfere in the affairs of 
rlu t\'i puiat; )ii ol ihilcurtu. Tiie admiiiistratioii of the body may or may not have 
heeii ^ I'U'UK ltd on iiylit lines but the Guxernment had little justiiication to interfere 
Hite the matlei. 

Ml, 8eii lla^\ aid\’s mutien was lost without division and the House adjourned. 

19th. MARCH The llon'ble Sir Hubert Reid. Home Member, declared that the 
(icvt’rhmeut td I'encal did imi eonteinplate at j)re.sent a yeneial rt'lease of detenus. 
It wcul'i l>e an ui:h i.-.t' .^lej). ^ald Sir Kuliert. and the tiuveinmcnt would not be doiiiG 
Us e.'U,\ tc the jocvoicc ■<*, they did -o. 

ilie C'l'iiiK e ;s(eh'i to tiie demand of K"'. 7h,-lU,iHD foj expenditure under tlie 
hcah atmii .,i ,)n-,tice. The Hcu-.^- losewlieii the demand for griiDt for 

-iai!.- and Ceiuut s-ett'enient-. n a^' b.einy eonsideie*! 

20th MARCH Coma i!-^atu ti .-ne i to-d.iy id- -Lhf'S,( c k i, the enlii'e demand for 

Grant on exfo'U'htm e undei th'' iieal—.hi.l .mi Coii\a'( .sett!>-meiito 

idoviue (h'man ; l-u ;::;inT under th-- jje.td I’clae. Sii Rohirt Rnd iiidieafi'd 
0/; (d a i-'i.nmn m J’..J;'.e Jon, ..d' the e,..iiur\ The House then 


23rd MARCH .-Tlie Coi 

t 'ieVU lini-'t'" lUidv! lie- !i- .'I 
th',' ’ '-} ■''iiv ..inourit- 
A !e; hi- n- i!ai!:,i 1"! 

lor 1: ‘a. ;o ,, ,i; , frui!' n i r. '; 

Ih.d.m ,1'lu: u.r aUiin 
i:s. LTd.-iTM^X! ^(vlu .Ji'.n .lai 


d oun to.n> ! Tete tlio ilomauiimade hy tbo 
’o 1 e, I’eis a:; I Td.itaye an i >'leiit.fi ’ dopaitments, 
Jl-’ MO"" {,u Io m and 'JiIdh. 

I t-'i tn il‘-ai ;u'ation /lee.eivedi am''iintine J\s, 

I"ek ■;). ra- >'..n.a.'i*-ratien of plant f-u o\peialltuie 


.1 } !■ i t!!" Kducatujn in moving fei 

t'" .nil..r> "f ti.-' Df.vei nnenit to unloMake a 

iUii', e, ,a V, rh th,- c.ii utt.i l’ni\eid;t\ in 19 ,^ 2 . 


Th. ' < o_,\ el llIltL lit. lia”. • . . al ■ }'! ’'p a 1 

till a-' d n I e:pt-, tj'tu t ■ n'.e ii; i . . ‘ 1 ..n 
the sintd uiiii' (d tin- 1 : 0 . 0 , ml iOian • m. 

Ann j na ne; j i;i o; - ci \■ j i.! 
seiM 'e. tile rdnnAter ( th.u th-\ 

IS no! inhi fpmliho i an I '-mpo!- m i:. -h- : 

The Alinn^ter anii'-une,.-! tlut a -\-.r -m 
to impiov-t tile Avoid of jirUn ul - 
the < o,e. e! nment V.mhed to mtlo-iio' a 1; 
t];L'.eih-i)iq„-etorate --tail. 


exan'.n.e the ipa uo'-n of ‘\hiisity's 

• ■■ at,.i i he )-iepaie ; n-d to stand 'on 
t. 'd T.t.Lh U'^m ed the Mini.-ter 

1" i.iiVe m-.U' Ma linn- in tho Ediieati->u 
I'lt intend t" app-anl anv M'ls.diimain who 

of i-'Ieeo exIeJiN.oti I'-itutes with a viow 
AA'’Uil he inll'<)dueeij fijin next yoat, tind 
me ol adult idueation in viliaees tJiioupli 


^ ^ ^ lak.i h’mal Ih-v* !->j-nient (>]ant ha- enabled <iovornment tf» orGnnisc 

■d'ti' ■ m Ids v.i.'apes. St) pia_'-pi‘lUii is iii Milan's and j'hu-ni e-nnds wuh bpoiliim 
tt't lol sdif'uS and 3 i aeiaahm,d i.iii.i uita'lie.l to h-wjS 
''‘d -'em of inA Dep.u im.-jd, sa^i i.he Almister, w a., t.; .-vrui e tho estahli.sh- 

in.ni oi^ a poon 11 . L. ."-'Jam' for puls a’ ea< It di.stiiet hea-itpiai toj-e and -U a pood M. E. 

ndiL ju y lu 1; suh-divmiori.d hr’.a-ifpiaitejs. A Board of ^^h)^rlt^i s Education 
w,i! 'i'- .i|d>oiiited lu tiie eominp tinaneial \ear to advise Government on itn future 
V‘'a'>. Necessary fund iias been budoeUed and ai»pomtmeiil of a bitooial officor is 
also eontem\)lated. ' 


Allegations against tho Tinivorsity of C'alcutta that disregard of 
iMU'-nm leenngs and senliments wore shown Ey that body in the preparation of text 
t ooi.s ])rovidod a subjoet for an animatod tmd luotractod debate in the Council to-day. 
Ine entile demand amounting to I\s. Ll0,47,fXiG was acceded to by the Ifouse. 

ine House rose when the demand for grant under the head “Medical” was beine 
oonseli'red. ° 


ip ;Tho llon’ble Sir Bijop Rrasad Singh Roy., Minister for Local 

Sell-Government, pointed out that the menace to Calcutta from Anopheles Ludlowi 
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had not di.sappoarod and uttomi a warnin*? to tho local hod‘u>s concerned that if they 
(lid x\i)i agree to make eontrihiition.s towards th(‘ eontioiling inoasiiic., it might ho 
found lu'cessary for tli(3 safety of Calcutta f(jr the Government to unJertake legisla¬ 
tion for c(nnpel!ing llitun to make sucli contiihutions. 

Thu Council .sanctioned tlicj demands foj’ giant under the hi^ads Public Ilcaith and 
Agriculture and then adjourned. 

26lh. MARCH The Council concluded to-day the consideiation of grants for tlic 
year P.).']0-37. 

ft sanctioned ifie entire demand for grants for expt-n/iiiui•- undtT tlie lieads 
I’ldiistr’es, Misci lhineous Dejtai tmeiits. Civil WorK.'^. Famine lelief. Superannuation 
allowan’c.s and Piur-^ioiis and ( ontinued vahes of perj'-ions not ciiaiged to revenue, 
Mationei'y and i’linting and lu-pif-iatton < Ih'-'M'v fd i f')i t !f)vc*nimc'iit jtresses, 
Misr< llaneous. l.oan.s and udMim »•'. and K\p< ii'!;;iMin Kngland. tiie rf-jMed.. e sums 
planted hnrig li’s. 1 :!.S7,( Ktf). IS. d.lh/Mc gu,. IN IN, ^■C.diJ.riTtr), 

]»-. Id.dO.iK It), {{', M). IvN. and IS. Tie- CcUUm! tlem adjourned. 

27th. MARCH :—[!m C^awj'' -..u u-i-fd s'ciM-h-iimnta! v grants fa ItVio-dO of 
leg ..h.CM, J..j(i.(Kd) and IN. d-'U'ai.d''d und-U' tlie ie''p*‘ttive )lead-^ Ptjrt.'-, 

and Pilutag*', I'Anum- hehef an i L mo . aril Vi.;':'-*'. 

P)i,\L M N"'>-A o.i tiL Lam- \ -ls'. Dill 

The Ihdi’hl'' Sir Jh'nj. tifh'filn! d/itS r I .■ t 1 th*' Ih rigal N'tu-agti' oltui'al 

Lmd'^ .Vs.se'-aiieni Liih Id.id wheli v.a- d-'-gimi t ' pr-vide f'-r tii-* ad-'-juat-' a.S'Css- 
luriit of laiid lex'-'uue -u i-n’ -.f-'itain !an N ir-t u.^- i f--! agimultura! {'Uipo^-.'S, 

d'he lh!i r\a-^ refoircd t-* a S-d-■ : (’"JM.. rtf -, ••-m-,-tiiig i-f f-'ort-.-oii inend'-'r^. 
v.iih in-^ti imts-n-. ci '-uhjnit ihoii i'“p'’’t .i-, - .on .j- 

In ■.Aphvini!,.' tie' ami' an.i .-hp-t'. --f to-* lu-a-oi-*. Sii Ihwjoniia oh^-'ived that 

tiii-ii'.;h tio' Lcngal h’eguiatMii \ II r.iv-- -'’d!-. .rut auth-jiity for Tiic* s*'tii-'- 

mer,it of n‘\en'ae. tli*' h’ega'di-iu d'i le-t -p-- .i;'\ -ii'.ungi;.''h her\\eeu aginultural 

ian and ii"ii-.rgi r ultuiat !an [• it t h-a e rn ’ P-o'ulaM-n .jiit- iiijduted the 

aioi-tnienT of i .-lat Mn.'.h: hotu***;:! Ln. I'-e i at. i t-matit a^ ih tmie of .■^ettiemeni of 

*!'- r-'Vi'nio- with tie' -li-j--'! of •.•tj'u;.'. o„ (}'*■ p.J-'i ■ h.ii 

Lo-l-'r th-' Ih'iig.i! T-'toiU y Am. InsA ili,- -j--ak-*! pioo,.,-ied. thuie.:h settlement’ 
»-f ’’a’f loM V a''' pi'iViled f'U m agti og.u.ii Ian i . r.-'U-agte aitural la.o ]•> wore ^p-'-'ii 
I-Md\ e\. la-iod fumi tie* ’-p'-iai; *n of t!.-. '• • t 'i-Mh.m, v.nth '* tth-uieiit of fai-> 

j-t.r’ l! ha i h-'on f ,-un i Aith th • s’-a'c ■>( r i.m-i- -ugmaiis l.‘a,>''i a 

■a; a" 'Ntia’ ilo^ilLlg^ Im-I uifli> u pmS;. ■ • a-o i M h' n-o i f i eodtuia: puipo^'- 
in --ri'i T'l s-*euie tie' ['i-j-ei )--\-.ne' *'11 h. lanL v-irleaU int-. i f.-i ■ ng witli .-ul¬ 
tra't imi h* ht-tweon j-aite*-. wlmh. iti '*• la: a- t!.-' r-at u a-. .<ua<^’a*i. t ogl i int 

l-'r.i'g* e\tond h-'voiil th'- tel ni-> .-i t:,.' -Mthmi-mt ina.o' h\ the (lo\-u nm.vi.l, r v. a-. 
desiiaiP* to mak’* < leaf ptoM-e-ie. f"i ih** a-^- la ug *.if rev-'aae .n ‘-U'.di laiiM and 
t'» inako Mieli a>>o-'.'.nieiit'> legally t*m Im ' '‘n t:.- <. •. ornm-mt - -iiie-t tetiauts egh-'i 

in a ttoveiument e''*aie ei m an -‘'tat-' h-i i .-n a-, ■.•unt of le'S-ato V of the 

;!"pneto!s. Ther" had heoii nuinei-'h-- > a'--*--, \\aM-', on "lUnt '.-f failui*' ef tie* 

tenant i.i agiev un h’r the law ot .'unti.i t T, tier toiMM ofN u i by the ' lov--rnuh'iU, 
o.-,tiy I tgratioii ha*l enuied with tie* tg-tm-at ol tie* terae.u a- the v.ltiinai''' lo'Ult. 
it wa-^ iiit-'iidod. V em.dude-i Sir Lioj.'ieiia. ta.kt tiii-. Liil ■-lioul i pMvi le a inovitM of 
St'. Ill mg the pie|ici asse.''Sinent on sieJi land'' witlu-ut unJue mteifereuee with the 
iiherty of contract. 

}>£m;al LecAL S£i,r-(h*VT. Amemk Bill 

30lh. MARCH The Coiiueil referred to a Soieet Committee the Bengal Local 
Self-Government (Amendment) Bill introduced by the lion lie t'ii Bejoy Frosad Stngh 
Roy^ Minister for Local Self-Government. 

In the statcmmit of objects and reasons of the Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill it w'as laid down, that witli tlio gradual establishment of union boards over the 
greater part of tlie province it has for some time been felt tiiat local boards in their 
present form and with their i)resent powers are more or less a superfluity. Under 
the Bengal Ijocal Self-Government Act of 1885 local boai’ds have no corporate exis¬ 
tence, but only derive their powers and duties as agents of the district ooard. The 
question of the abolition of tho local boards has been under the consiiieration of 
Government from time to time since 1922. 
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The present Bill which has been framed after a careful consideration of the views 
of the local officers and chairmen of district boards provides that the Local Govern¬ 
ment may with the consent of the district board concerned abolish the local hoard 
in any area within the district. It is proposed that whore a local board has been 
abolished tlie members of district boards from that area should be elected by per¬ 
sons having qiialifications similar to those of union board electors under section 7 
of the Bengal v illage Self-Government Act, 1919, who may have their names enrolled 
on the electoral roll of the district. It is also proposed that in areas whore local 
boards have been abolished persons qualified to vote at a district^ board election shall 
bo eligible to stand as candidates for election as members of district boards. 

As the adoption of tho system of direct election will involve a substantial increase 
in tho cost of election to district boards, it is proposed to extend tho term of office 
of members of district boards from four to five years. 

When a local Board has been abolished in .any area, all its powers and duties 
including powers of su))ervision and control over union boards conferred by the 
Bengal Village tSolf-Oovernraeut Act, 1919, wil be taken over and exercised or per¬ 
formed by the district boards. 

The amendments proposed to he made in the Bengal Village Golf-Government Act, 
1919, are consoquontuil on those in the Bengal Local Solf-Govornment Act of 1BS5. 

In moving that the bill ho roferied to a Gelcct (Committee consisting of seventeen 
members and to submit their repo)d as soon as possible, :Sir BiJoy said tliat tlie 
question of abolition of local boards had been j»ejiuing beloro tho Government and 
tho ];nt)lic since 1922. The Alinistry of Sir ^nrendranath Banerjeo considered this 
question but did not come to any final conclusion. Since then the matter was 
referred on several occasions to the divisional eommisshiners, district officers and 
chaii'men of district hoards. Majority of them snpj>orted abolition but as regards iho 
method of election there were eonsidorable divergenee of opinion. Governmmu nad 
carefully weighed the arguments both for and against the ))ro}>osal and oonsidertMl 
their advantages and disadvautagTS and Jmd come to tho conclusion that the local 
hoards bad outlived their utility. 

Matdvi Abiil Qu.ase 7 n moved by way of amendment tJiat tho bill be eircnlatcd 
tor tlio })urj)ose of eliciting jiubhc o])inion tliercoii befoi'o 25th. .lime. In moving tJie 
timendraent Moulvi Abul (duasem said the Local Boaids had existed in Bengal simio 
1885. And during their existence tlu'v had served a definite ])urpose. The statement 
of the llou'ble Minister that there was a strong )nibUc opinion in favour of the 
abolition of tlmse institutions vas, in the o])inion of the sjieaker, not perfectly (loireet. 
I’ublic ojenion was not in favour of their abolition, lliuhei Government officials and 
chairmen of tho iJisti'ict Boards bad breii consulted on the question of the abolitimi 
of the local boards but, Moulvi Abnl (piasem submitted, that the cliairmen had only 
given out their individual opinion ami not tiio o|)iiiiou of tho Boards uhich they 
vlid rejirosmit. The raition, dcelre of ilu^ abolition of the local boards, the speaker 
pioceeded, was the establishment of Biiion Boards throughout the province. Ihit Union 
IVjards had not yet been established in all parts of Bengal. Go if it was a fact then 
the time for the abolition had not yet ariived. 

I)j-. N. C. iSc 7 i Gupta, S])t'akmg in su}i})Ort of the motion, observed that sonudJung 
of the nature of reform siionld have been undertaken long ago. At iirescnt the local 
boai’ds. h(' admitted, uere not serving any useful purjiose not because *hey were 
incapable but because their resouices were limited and eom])leteIy at tho mercy of 
the District Boards. The light way of tackling tlic [iroblcm according to Dr. Sou 
(Junta was to constitute in bigger districts the local boards us the only instrument 
of local Gclf-Goveinmcnt. And in the case of smaller districts tho existence of one 
local board with requisite resources and authority would obviate the necessity for 
tlie existence of a District Board. _ , 

Kejjlying to the debate »S'ir Bijoy Prosad said that the question of the abolition 
of Jocal boards had been before the public since 1922, District Boards and ffieal 
boards had been consulted. The chairmen of the District Boards who met at the 
conference considered the local boards an absolute superlJuitw During tho last two 
years the Minister had met representatives of rural ureas and of Union Boards and 
they had expressed their opinion in favour of the abolition of Local Boards which 
were serving no useful purpose. 

The amendment when pressed to division was declared lost by 59 to 12 votes. 

Tho Council was then prorogued. 
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62. Matcheswalla, Mr. Gulamhusskn 
Eurajilm 

03. Meiierbaksii, Khan Bahadur S. 

64. Mehta, Mr. Manilal HAiiiLAL 

65. Mini A, Mr. Mahomed Suleman 
Cas.sum 

66. Modak, Rev. R. S. 

67. Modi, Sardar Davar Temuras 
Kavas.h 

68. More, Mu. Jayawant Gh.anasham 

69. Naik, Sardar-Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai 
KaNCHUO D.H 

70. Namdeorao Rudiia.ttrao, Mr, 

71. Navle, Rao Bahadur Namdev Eknatii 

72. Parulekar, Kao Bahadur IjAXman 
Yishnu, 
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73. Patel, Ivhan BAjiADUn Alidiiai 
Esabiiai 

74. Patel, Mr. Bkailal Sarabiiai 

75. Patel, Mr, Chaturbiiat Narshibiiai, 
7G, Patel, Khan Bahadur Wali Baslsu 

Adambhai 

77. Pa til, Dew an Bahadur Dongarsinu 
Ram.ti 

78. Patil, Mr. Narayan Nagoo 

79. Patil, Rao Bahadur Vaman 
S A MEAT 

80. Patil, Mr. Yitiial Nathu 

81. Pradiian, Rao Bahadur Goralkao 
Vaman 

82. Prater, Mr. S. H. 

83. Rafiuddin Ahmad, Moulvi Sir 

84. Raiiimtoola, Mr. Boosenally 
Mahomed 

85. I^ESALDAR, Mr. Abdul Rahman Khan 
Karam Khan 

86. Sadebsinh.!! JuvAN.siNTr.ii, Mr. 

87. Rakarlal Balabhai, Mr. 

88. Raklatvala, Mr. S. D. 

89. Ren, Mr. K. C. 

90. Servai, Mr, A. E. 

91. Shah Rookii Yar Jung Bahadur 
Nawab 

92. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul 
Latif Mr. 

93. Shaikh Abdul Majid Ltlaram, 

Mr. 


94. Shinde Me. Ramchandrarao 
Bapurao 

95. SoLANKi, Dr. Pueushottam G. 

96. Soman, Mr. R. G. 

97. SuRVE, Mr. A. N. 

98. SURVE, Mr. Vyankat Anandrao 

99. Syed Mi RAN Mahommed Shah 
Zanulabdin Shah 

100. Syed Mueiammed Kamil Shah 
Kabul Muhammad Shah Khan 
Bahadur 

101. Syed Munawar, Mr. 

102. Tatkser, Mr. L. R. 

103. Talpur, Sardar Bahadur Haji 
Mir Allahadad Khan Mir Imam 
Baksh Khan 

104. Talpur, Mir Bandewali Khan 
1C5. Thakor of Kerwada, SardAr 

Biiasaheb Dttlabawa Ratsingaji 
lOG. Tolani, Mr. Satramdab Sakha- 
watrai 

107. 1'uKNER, Mr. 0. W. A. 

108. Visiiampayan. Dr. Vishnu Ga- 

NESII 

109. Vakij., Pestanshah N. Mr. 

110. Vandeuker, Rao Bahadur Ram 
CHANDRA Vithalrao 

111. Wadke, Mr. Bholanath Pur- 

SnOTTAM 

112. Vad, Mr. D. G. 


Proceedings o! the Council 

Budget Session—Bombay— 17th. February to 20th. March ’36 

Tho Budget Session of tho Bombay Logi.slalive Council oommencod in Bombay on 
tbe 17th. February 1936 and adjourned after passing the following resolution touch¬ 
ing the death of King George V : 

“This Council places on record its great sorrow on the death of fcrig George, 
Emperor of India, and its deep and sincere sympathy with King Edward Vlfl, Emper¬ 
or of India and Iler gracious Majesty Queen Mary in thoir great loss and do tender 
His Majesty loyal homage.” 

Sir Robert Bell, Leader of the House, moved the above resolution and loaders of 
tho various groups and the President associated themselves with tho sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in the resolution. Tho House passed the resolution, all standing. 

Cotton Ginning Prov. Act Amend. Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY :—The Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill 
amending the Cotton Ginning Provisions Act of 1925, 

A mooting of the Oinners’ Association hold at Hyderabad. Sind, on the 16th. Feb. to 
consider the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Bill passed a resolution deciding not to enter 
into any contract for the new crop kapas. The contracts ai'e usually entered into to 
examine sowings which have already started. The meeting was of opinion that the 
competent body to legislate on the subject was the {Sind Legislative Assembly which 
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was to come into being shortly. The recommendations of the Select Committee, ac¬ 
cording to the views of the meeting, were more reactionary and created greater 
handicaps from the point of view of ginners. 

Gambling Act Amend. Bill 

19th. FEBRUARY :—The Council to-day passed the second and third readings of 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887, as recornmondod 
by the Select Committee. Mr. iiaklatwala^ Bombay Millownor’ representative, moved 
an amendment, socking to restrict the powers of the police. The amendment was sup- 
jiorted by some Members. The mover of the amendment, however, witlidrevy the same 
on the assurance by the Home Alember that the powers given by tlie Act will bo used 
only for the purpose of prevention of gambling and would not bo misused. 

Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

20tb. FEBRUARY The Council to-day passed the tliird reading of tlie Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Polu^e Act 1890, which empowers the District Magistrate of 
Ahmedabad to extern })ersons not liorii within Alimedabad municipal limits, and who 
have been convieted more tlian twice of offences puiiisliable under the Indian Penal 
Code Sections 12, IG and 17. 

lioiiSTAL School Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed the Bill to amend tlie Bombay Borstal School Act, 1929, 
which empowers the Government to detain olfeuders in other Provinces in Borstal 
Schools of tho Bombay Presideuey and send Borstal inmates from this Province to 
schools elsewhere. 

Cotton Ginxino A Pkessino Faciokies Act 

21«t. FEBRUARY : —TJie ('ouncil passed the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Cotton thuning and Ih-essing Faetoiaes Act. The object of the Bill was to stop cer¬ 
tain malpractices m the cotton trade, i.e., adulterating cotton, watering of cotton, etc. 

Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

The Council no.xt passed the third reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Dis¬ 
trict Police Act of 189U. 

Borstal School Amend. Bill 

Tho Council also passed a Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal Schools Act of 1929, 
and then adjourned. 

The Governor’s Address 

24th. FEBRUARY ;—His Excollency the Governor of Bombay addressed the 
Council to-day. In the course of his address, tho OoveTuor referred to the sad demise 
of King George and tho se^iaration of Sind. He said ;— 

“As you know, Parliament has requested His Majesty to pass an Order in Council 
under which Sind will be separated from Bombay in a few weeks’ time. In order 
that tho necessary arrangements may be completed and be in working order by tho 
time that the reformed Pi’oviueial Constitution is introduced, and in order that tlie 
new province may become an autonomous province simiiltaneously with all other 
Governors’ Provineo in India, it is proposed that an interim separate provincial 
administration should bo set up in Siud during the interval betwoon its separation from 
this Presideuey and tlie inauguration of tho new Provincial Constitution. The Order 
in Council under Section 289 (2) of tho Government of India Act 1935, giving an 
outline of the form of Government during the period of transition has been published 
already, and, if it receives tho royal Assent in the near future, Sind will become a 
Governor’s Province on the 1st April, 1936. I am aware that this draft has evoked 
criticisms in the public and in tho Press both in Sind and in the Presidency proper 
I am sure you do not expect mo to give a reply to these criticisms. I may, however 
tell you this, that there seems to bo considerable misapprehension as to the scope oi 
the Order in Council, and, as I have stated already, it is a means to an end and not 
the end itself. Its object is merely to prepare Sind for Provincial Autonomy. 

“This will, therefore, be the last session of this House at which the honourable 
members from Sind will attend, and I think it is only propter that I should take this 
opportunity of bidding them farewell. From me and my Government there is no¬ 
thing but good wishes for tho new Sind and its people. The connection of Siud witli 
the Presidency of Bombay dates from 1843, and although the official relationship of 
24 
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the Presidency proper with Sind may cease, memories of their long historic connec¬ 
tion will not fade. Foi‘ my part 1 assured you, the representatives of Sind in tliis 
House, in my last year’s address to this House, and I assure you again to-day, that 
1 will always (a)iititiue to take tho same interest in the welfare of the new province 
as at present," 

The (iovei iu)!' then made a survey of the progress of tlio Presidency during tho 
j)ast year, which, ho noted with satisfaction, was on tho whole free from disturbances 
due to communal feeling. ‘■^With tho one exception of the outbreak in Karachi over 
the funeral of a condemned murderer, the groat communities have lived in compa¬ 
rative peace and orderliness, and 1 hope that tho spirit of mutual tolerance will con¬ 
tinue and grow stronger.” 

Healing with the coming year, ITis Excellency said : ‘"As regards tho general 
effect of the separation of 8ind on the linancial jiosition of the Presidency, it cannot 
bo denied that separation will bring a welcome (Rising of Bombay’s financial position. 
This matter will be dealt with in detail by the honourable Einanco Member. It will, 
liowmwer, not be out of [liace if 1 rider iirmlly to the betterment losulting from the 
separation of its utilisation. A year ago a budget was placed before you which had 
a true revenue deficit of 29 lakhs. From the Viiite Book dealing with the Presi¬ 
dency’s financial position in the current vear, it will be seen that the levised 
estimates show' an actual deficit of Rs. 5:5 lakhs alter removing extraordinary items 
of revenue and expenditure. The bonelits arising from the sejiaration of Sind and 
the favourable conversion, last November, of the Development Loan, will, after 
clearing the recurrent revenue deliiot, h'avi' a margin of 45 lakiis winch has been 
utilised on tlie items sjiecified in the introdindoiy Note to tin' Budget Blue Book. 

“Among these items the first is the cost ot the Motor Vehicles Tax Bill which 
this llouse jiassed at its last session. This valuable measure, winch I was very 
glad to see iilaced permanently, upon tin' Statute Book, will removi' an important 
handicap upon the development of long distance motor traiis[)ort liy the abolition of 
all tolls except Municipal tolls and it will present a considei-able benelit to agricul¬ 
turists by the abolition of all Provincial and District Local Board tolls upon bullock 
carts. lioth of tJiese measures sliould bring to the primary jtroducer, a larger share 
of the prices at wiiich his goods are ultimately sold. The Act has throwm a perma¬ 
nent burden upon the Provincial revenues of Ks. 9 laklis duo to tlie abolition of 

tolls on bullock carts and a temporary burden for one year of Ks. 6 lakhs in rebates 
of the new taxation admissible in respect of carts of wiiich the registrations would 
otherwise have remained in force for sonic months ot tho next year. 

“Next in importance comes the additional educational provision of Ks. 7 lakhs. 
In the rotronchmont canifiaigns of 19:51 and 19:52, Governmont w'ore compelled to 

reduce tho grants to local bodies for ]>rimary education. Ks. 0 and a half lakhs 

w'ere restored in 19.53-,34, and Government are glad to bo in a position to make 

additional provision for primary and secondary education in next year’s budget 
amounting to a further Ks. 6 and a half lakhs, together with a grant of half a lakh 
for the Indian Women’s University. Tins grant is to the Shrimati Natiabai Damodar 
Thackersy Indian Women’s University, toxvards the purchase of a plot of hind on 
Queen's Koad in Bombay. The plot of*land wdiicli is rcquirod for iho construction of 
a building for the college and olTicos of the University is the property of 'the 

Ooveriimiuit of India, wdio have' been refpiested to sell it to tho Universf^y at a 

concession rate. Tn view’ of tJie great jnihlic importance both from the political and 
social })oint of view of furthering the cause of women’s education in this country, 
my Government have decided to ask you to give a grant-in-aid towards the purchase 
of* the plot equal to one-third of tlie'cost sulqect to a maximum of Ks. 50,000 and 
have requested tlie Government of India to make a similar grant. 

‘'There is one other item in the Educational Budget to which T would draw 

particular attention, and that is the prov'ision of half a lahh for the vocational 
training of middle class unemployed. Government are fully alive to the importance 
of this question and are now pi’oposing to embark on a further stop in connection, 
therewith. Government will do what it can to solve this almost insoluble problem, 
though T feel that its full solution must rest largely with those who direct the 
higher education of this Presidency, particularly the University authorities, combined 
with tlie re-orientation of social tliought and*^ customs which will widen the field of 
activities to whiidi educated young men will dovote themselves. 

“Bind Members may have been disappointed that we have been able to place before 
this House only the Bombay Budget and not the Budget of Separated Sind. This is 
the inevitable result of the Constitutional position, which is that, if separation takes 
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place from April 1 next, the provincial revenues of 1936-37 with which this House 
will bo concerned will bo those of Bombay excluding Sind, and it would be unconsti¬ 
tutional for it now to pass votes autliorising expenditure in the next year from 
revenues which are likely thou to bo the revenues of another province. There are. 
however, various legislative measures before the House whieh will be of great 
importaniio to Sind even after separation. We hope, therefore, that honourablo 
members from Sind, will play their full [lart in this, which is likely to be their 
last session as members of the Bombay joint family. 

“Honourable Members will see that nc‘xt year’s Budget has been B-amed on the 
assumption that they will a.i^re.e to oxteiul the life of the jiresent Finance Act. T 
slioidd like to make it clear to the House that the passing of this m‘asuro is of 
vital importance to the [‘resideiic.y's tinances. 1 shall not attempt to make any sug¬ 
gestion as to which provisions it will be notu'ssaiy to omit or curtail if i io Finance 
Act is not passed, beyoml induMtiin.; that, whatever heads (lovernment agree to cut, 
the cuts will certainly he unpopular. I feid contidont that this contiiigeucy wdll not 
arise. This Presidency, despite tin* handicap of the iiiotjuitable settlernent of 1929, 
has done its best to pursue tie* path ot sound linanee. Dcsjiite the dilfi mlties whudi 
follow’ed from tliat unsound sc-ttlemcal. whi'di were mucdi inereased by the slump 
in prices, it lias accepted the hard,'^liii>'. whieh have been rerpured to balance its 
budget. At the {iresent time a linaiicial onf|uiry is m pn>gress, from which we hope 
that a more e(piitabLo settlement will em u'g'j. I and my (lovernmeiit feel that, in 
view of the determiiiatioii wdin.di Bombay his shown in the past to balanee its bud¬ 
get, they have a stiemg case to pies nit Renewal of tho Finaiiee Act in this session 
IS not only necessary it the Presidency’s finui'-es are to continue on sound lines, but 
it is an important part of the ,‘ase wlii.di'l and my B iverument arf3 pressing at the firesont 
Time. Wo have every conli leu'.'o that every parts in this House wall realise the importance 
of full co-operation at this juncture. At ilic same time while eoiuitiug upon your sup¬ 
port in this matti'r, I tlo not desire to rai.^e false' hopes. You are awai'e that the 
new reforms, combine I with the be|»ar,ition of liirmi, Orissa and Sind, will impose 
Irosh burdens u[)Ou tie' Central revenues, so th.it while w'e hope that the new set¬ 
tlement will be very mneh fairet to B >mbav than th.it of 1926, it is wise onW to 
expect Tliat the benefit will aecrm' gradually and in tlie course of time. Wo hope 
for some bemdit in the imm''diate future, but it should not be assumed that the 
immi'diato benelit will be large. 

“I do not propose t-) s[»eak today about the (*omiug reforms as they alToct tlio 
I’I'C.-ideiicy proper a.^ f will be a'Mri'S'-.ing you again before their introduction. I 
will eontont myselt with '^aviti; thu a.-tiV'' preparations are being made to onsuro 
that wuj in this Pn^sideiiey are I’oa ly fo)' this great change wdieii tho moment comes,’’ 
Fiwncjal Sr.vTLMEvr I OK 1936-37 

After the Governor’s spi'i'di, the Fmanee M-'inlier. Mr Cooper^ introduced tho Budget. 
In the course of his speecli, lie dwelt on tlm injustice done to tiie Province by tho Mestoii 
Financial Settlement and the Government of Bombay had made a strong plea to tho 
Otto Niome>er Comrnitte to a .-cord eij iitabJe treatment to Bombay hy revision of 
the Mestou settlement. 

The Budget ostimati's for the year 19;)(>-37 disclose a small suriihis of Rs. 41,(XK). 
The reveuue receipts for (he yc.ir P.);U)-37, ac.sirding to e.-stimates are Rs. 12,03,58,000. 
E.xpenditure debitable to rt'venue is lis. 12.0.5,17.00>, leaving a surplus balaueo of 
Rs. 41,000. Bombay wall be better off on acoounl, of the separation of Sind liy 
Rs. 76 lakhs. Tho betterment from coiivei-iion of tin' Development Loan vviil be Ks. 22 
lakhs, and tho revenue delicit of the current year Its. 53,(X),{X10. 

Mr. C. O. /GtI'c, the Fmanee Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in tho 
course of an introductory note explaining the P>udgct proposals and estimates, says i— 

The Homtiay Budget tor 1936-37 \\as Vm'.cu tram 'd previsiouaUy on the assuteptiou 
that tho proposals of Uis Majesty’s Governiueut in the Draft Government of India 
(Constitution of Sind) Order 1936 now under considoratiou by Parhamont will bo 
approved and will take effect from the 1st .April 1936. If that order does not receive 
approval, or if it is approved with amendments which have financial implication in 
relation to tho Bombay Presidoncy, it will boeomo necessary to submit supplementary 
budget proposals in tho light of the J’arliamcntary decision. 

The accounts figures of 1934-;55 and the Budget estimates of the year are for the 
Bombay Presidency including Sind, and there are no ofheial figures for the separate 
areas of Bombay excluding 8ind. Careful analysis of the figures has been made and 
the expenditure" of Bombay (excluding Sind) in 1934-35 and 1935-36, as accurately as 
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it can bo ascortaiaed, has boon shown uFidor all heads oxoopting the debt heads, 
which aic dealt witli iji the next paragraph. 

Tlio hnancial provisions for the separation of Sind from the Prosidency of 
Bombay art' stated in the second sehediile to the Draft Order-in-Couneil, which has 
been piiblislied in the Press. It may he convenient if its main provisions are 
briefly summarised. All permanent assets will be the property of the province in 
which they are situated and outstanding debt linked with the assets will pass with 
them. Bombay Dovelojiment debt will remain with Bombay, Barrage debt will pass 
to iSind, save that the debt of Nasirabad Section will be taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and debt borrowed for }»ensionary cliarges will be divided between 
the areas on the same basis as other jiensioriary liabilities, whicdi is that the liability 
for pensions earned before the date of separation and for loan moneys afiplied to 
meet jiensionary cliarges, including pension commutations, will bo divided in the 
projiortions in which the revenues of the Bombay PresideiK.-y including Sind have 
been colleeti'il in the two areas, 'blie adju.^tinent will throw an additional burden 
of d lakhs on next year's Bombay budget, as d4 lakhs of barrage borrowings for 
pensionary charges will remain with Buinbay. Outstanding debt which is not con¬ 
nected with i»ermaneiit assets will be similarly allocated. Tlie reason for allocation 
on this basis is that pensionary cluiiges and unallocated debt, are at present the 
joint resiionsibility of the Pi'esuleney including Siud, their annual costs are a burden 
upon the two areas in pioportioii to the revenues which are collected in tliose areas. 
Accordingly tfmso resjiousibilitits have heeii divided in t!u' n'venue ratio which, 
fiom an encuysis of levenuc.', o\ci the ten ^ears to 19dl-d2 has been 

ascertained to bi' 15 per <‘ent collected in Sind and 85 j»oi cent eolleeted in the 
Boinbav Pjesideiicy excluding Sind. The balance in tlie Pamiiie lodief Knud will bo 
divided on the same basis. Tiie outstanding ciedit of the piovisioiial loans and 

Advance Aecounr vili jiass to the aieas in wliudi the borrowers re.side, togetliei Vv'ith 

equal amounts of debt to the (ioveriimeiit ol Jndia outstanding against tli.it account. 
Loans savings will bo allocated according to tlie })urpose^ loi whicdi they were 
borrowed. Bubstantial quantities of uiii.'isuovl stores of any class will be divided in 
proportion to the indents of the two \eais oxer the past three yeai's. The balance 
at credit of the Hoad Develo]nnent Fund will he divided in siicli a way that, after 
taking account of expenditure in the two areas, Sind will receive one-qiiarter of the 
total credits received f)y the Prcsidmicy uj» to the time of sepai'ation. 

The closing balaiu-o of the I‘residency, including Sind, at tJio end of the current 
year has been estimated at Ks 1.51,70 laklis. The opening balance of Bombay 

(excluding Sind) is estimated at Ivs. ()'.),01 lakhs. The rexeiiue budget estimates (if 

Bombay for next year are as folioWb : leveiuie rec^eitits ivs. Hi,05,58 laklis ; expendi¬ 
ture (lebitai/le to revenue Ks. 12,05,17 laklis , leaving a reveniu' surjdus of Ks. 0,41 

lakhs. These estimates take account of the nuu'xval of tlic Finance Act, 1952, of 

which it is estimated tliat the revenue in Bomliav. exiduding Smd) amounts to about 
Ks. 25 lakhs. 

The betterment to Bombay from Sind sejiaration was estimated in the Irviiig- 
Harns report at 97 lakhs, on tlie basis of the figures of the three years 1927-28 
to 1929-50, and by the Sind Conference of 1952 at 79 lakhs. Part of the Irving- 
Harris ('stimate has been absorhiul by the subsequent fall m revenue receipts. A 

recent analysis of the figures of ]955-5() indicates that the dehcit of the suh-province 
of 8ind in the current year is about Ks. 85 lakhs of wJiich b’s. 9 lakhs of expendi¬ 
ture of Sind canals was financed from the Famine Fund exeuxsb, a source which will 

no longer be available. As on April 1, 1950 tlie fund will stand at its statutory 

minimum of Ks. 05 lakhs and there are no ajqireeiable furtlier recoveries expected 

of past famine exjienditure. The betterment availalile from Sind separation may 
therefore be estimated at about Ivs. 70 iakhi to which may be added Ks. 22 lakhs 
betterment from the development loan conversion. On the other iiand, as has been 
shown in the introductory uote to tlie White Kook on tlie current year’s revised 
estimates, the true revenue deficit of the current year amounts to Ks. 53 lakhs. 

Ks. 3 lakhs of increased receipts in 1930-37 urnler the principal heads of revenue 
are balanced bv three lakhs made up of two items which were utilised in 1935-3G 
and which will not be available in 195 d- 37. namely, two lakhs of famine fund excess 
and one lakh saving from the pay cut for ono month. 

General Discussion of Btjdget 

25th. FEBRUAR'Y :—The Council discussed to-day the Budget proposals. Mr. M. H. 
Oaxdar (Karachi) moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of urgent 
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public importance, namely, “the conduct of Government in not supplying Tmembers 
copies of, and present to the Council, tho budget estimates for Sind for 1936-37, in¬ 
volving many now items of expenditure and changes of far-read ing chamet^-, and 
thus depriving the (’ouncil of its legal and constitutional right to discuss the Budget 
I)rof)Osals and the new changes sought to bo introduced.” 

Mr. Gazdar pointed out that there was no legal difficulty in allowing the present 
Council to discuss the Sind Budget proposals and the Government by not giving an 
oj)portunit;\ to the Council to discuss the Budget proposals had depiived the House 
and its members of tlieii' right. He saw no ground, despite the Orders-in-Council 
issued by British ihitliaraent on whitdi flovernment could deprive the House of its 
right to discuss and pass Budget pi’oposals. (;overnm'‘nt’s failure to enable them to 
discuss the Budget proposals was all the more regrettable, because when Sind was 
s**parated, there would be only an Advisory Council, which bad no power io vote on 
tho proposals. He had an apprehension that sejiaratcd Smd would have a top-heavy 
administration and members of the Advisory Council would b-* helpl'ss. 

Several other members joined Mr. Gazdar in enticisiiig and oondemning the Govern¬ 
ment’s failure to dismiss Sind Budget proposals. 

Tho Home Member, who was tin* last speaker of the day, maintained that the 
Bombay Govemnnuil bad no reason to luung the Budgets of the two Provinces, and as 
far as Sind was concerned, whatever the Bomba> (ioveinmeiit might do, they were 
not. bound to abide by those eonditions. The motion was thus talked out. 

During tho general discussion of the Budget members laiuiehed a general attack on 
Government’s failurii to reduce taxation. 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council devoted the whole day to the general discussion 
of the budget proposals. Merabors generally congratulateil the Bombay (ioveininent and 
its Finance Menibei on the bold stand tliey had taken in the matter of demand for 
revision of tho Meston Settlcm'Uit. which had done immense harm to the Prosidoney s 
finances. They, howin’er. pointed out that commereial and industrial interest.s should 
have been consultial by the tb)vi‘rnment bt'.fore they submitted their memorandum to 
the Nierneyer Cornmittei*. Mr. AuffaJi strongly c-riticisod tho Govornment's educational 
I'olicy and urged that more money should be spent on primary education. 

29th. FEBRUARY :—Tho Council pas.sed to-day the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Bombay Finance Act. 1932. An amendment suggesting reduction of levy of electri- 
cii\ dety from six [lies to three [lies, was thrown out after heated debate. Ihe Council 
also wcncltided general disscussion on the budget. 

VoiiNO ON Budoet Demands 

4th. MARCH The Couneil to day after a heated debate, threw out a cut motion 
of Ks. ],G<X) moved by Mr, Archekar regarding the grants to Local Boards for pri¬ 
mary education by 5.3 to 19 votes. 

Hi the course of the debate members eomjilained of tho frequent transfei of 
teachers under Local Boards and criticised the iiijectitui of the poison of comraunalism 
in the administration of l^ehool Boards. They demanded the restoration of the cut 
in the salajw of primary school teaeliors. 

Keplying to the debate, Dewan Bahadur <5?. T. Kamhli, Minister for Education, 
pointed out that the grant of Rs. 0 lakhs for the current ^ear for primary education 
would reduce the cut to less than eight per cent. 

Debate was also raised on the question of registration of medical practitioners 
xvith tho Bombay Medical Council, when Sir R. D. Hell^ Home Member, made a 
demand for grant of Ks, 10,000 under “Medical Reserved.” 

Dr. M. J). Gilder stressed the need to raise tho minimum qualifications for licentiate 
candidates as in other Pi'ovinces. 

Dr. Vad (Bombay University) complained that those who were not citizens com¬ 
peted with Indian medical practitioners, while Indians were not allowed to practise 
m foreign countries. Thus there was no reciprocity. 

The Home Member^ in reply, stated that in Great Britain there were 1.200 Indians 
practising. As to the question of prohibiting unregistered practitioners, ne said that 
tlie issue was a large one and even in Great Britain, it had not been sieved fully. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Members criticised the Government of Bombay for surrendering the r^ht of 
appointing the Surgeon-General, in reply to which S^r Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
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pointed out that the Govornmeut did not surronder the riffht, but it was taken away by 
the iSocretary of State and the Bombay Government has already protested without avail. 

llth. MARCH The Administration of Public Health department was subjectod 
to criti(;ism by non-oflioial Members of the Council to-day. Dr. G)l(ie.r asked why 
tliere sliould i)e two members of the Indian Medical Servi(jo in the llalfkins Institute 
instead of one Member only as agreed to by the Sotu’etary of State for India. IL^ 
wanted different varieties of vaccines should be raanufa(5tured there and supplied 
free to local bodies to combat epidemics instead of looking forward to the Loudon 
institute of Tropical Medicine and Germany for guidaiKue 

Mr. K. 11. Kripalatn^ 8eco‘(>tary on behalf of the (lovernrnent said tliat the 
Government was contemplating vaccines. IvcgardiiiL; the appointment of two I. M. 8. 
men in the institute ho said that according to the Devolution Rules, senior I. M. S. 
men must be provided somewhere and therelore the Government necessarily provided 
for this incumbent. 

13th. MARCH :—The fact that no scheme to relieve unemployment amongst the 
educated middle class has boon evolvavl bv the Govornmeut was subjec-ted to severe 
criticism by non-ofhcial members in ihe Council to-day. 

Mr. L. R. Tairspc (Indian Merchants' Chamber) urged Government to study how 
other Governments had tackled the unemployment problem. At iii-esent Government 
ai)i>eai‘ed too shy even to apjiroach the jiroblem, 

Mr. 8. //. Prattr, a nfiminatcd nou-o^ficial, sti'csscd the need of the Government 
for tlie establishment of an Emjiloynnmt Buieau. He asked tlu' Government to 
closely study the 8ai»ru Committee r(>pf»rt on ummiployment, whudi clearly shows 
that J’roviiK'ial (iovernmc.nts can do a lot to relieve uneinplovmepj The ^u’owing 
mrimployrnmit amongsi the educated middle classes was a yiositive danyer, sm-'c it 
fertilised tlu' fitdd for communiMn The <b>V(M-nmcnr'> mc.asure against commnnism 
had little effect so long as uiiemploymiuit was allowed to coatiuiiu. Ho urged tho 
f-iovernment to grant loans for small industries. 

16th. MARCH The Government were criticized by non-oflieial members in the 
Council to-day for lending thcii supjiort to the proviso pnnahsing lightning strikes 
ill the Wages Ikiymi'iit Bill jiassed by the Legi.slativc Assembly. The debate arose over 
a cut motion on a grant demanded Iiy the <iovernment 

>Mtm(nvar criticised the Government's failure to relievo distress among 
industrial woi-km’s While the land raortgag'‘ banks were established to relievo 
indebtedness in the rural areas, he said, nothing had been done for the industrial worker, 

Mr. R. R. Bakhalp accused the Goveriimt'ut of having been inslrumeiiial 
in passing Sir Homi Mudy s amendment in the Assembly wliieli penalised lightning 
strikes, but he comjilaineri that the ameiidimMit did not deal witii lightning hx'k-outs 
by employers. Sir Homy Mod> s amendment, winch could nut have been passed bul 
for tho Bombay Government's pressure, was base<l on a wrong analogy, namely, 
what was good for Bombay was good for tho whole of India. There was lio element 
of reciprocity in the iirovi.so, and though it was supposed to (b‘al witli lightning 
strikes only it dealt with all strikes. The sjicakei’ exjiressod satisfaction mt the work 
done by the Ijnbour Ufllc.c, which had published two important n'ports lately on tho 
condition of work in printing presses and work in hotels. His grievance'was the 
absence of machinery to deal witli majoj’ is.sues, such as wage cuts, tho [layment of 
wages, etc. 

The Home Member., justifying the Bonil)ay Government’s action, said tho proviso 
would prevent workmen frorai going on lightning strikes unneoessaiily and without 
previous notice and a reasonable cause. As the result of the Fawcett Committee’s 
recommendation there was a standing order that tho wages of those who stopped 
away without giving a fortnight’s notice and without sufficiont cause was to he 
deducted at the discretion of the head of the department concerned. In tho amend¬ 
ment there was nothing new. Tho soeakor assured the House that the Government 
would see tliat this proviso was not iiarshly used. 

Fabewkll to Sind Members 

20th. MARCH Impending changes in India's constitution were referred to in 
the Council to-day when a Don-ofhcial resolution bidding farewell to members from 
Sind was passed. Mr. G. S. Gangoli (Kanar?* District) moved that “this Council, in 
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bidding farewell to monibors from Sind on tlio occasion of the creation of the Province 
of Sind, places on record its regret at the tirniination of a long and harmonious 
association with them, its good wishes for tlie future happiness and prosperity of the 
now ProviiK^o and its appreciation of the valnal)Ie services rendered to the Presidency 
of Bombay by iSir Bluilarn Hussain Ilidayatullah and Bir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
during their teiuii’cs of odhje.” Mr. (Jangoli said that w'har struck him about the 
Sind (iroup wcis the united front they always present(‘d in the House. He j^aid a 
tribute to Mr. 11. K. Kripalani wdio wnll occup> the odice of Chief Secretary in tlio 
new Province. The greatest didieulcy in Indian administration, said Mr, Gaugoli, was 
commurialisra but it could be said of Sir Shah Nawa) that there was not a tinge of 
it in ills administration. He had Iteeii lioth responsible and responsive. 

Various other members supi»(3rted the resolution. Sir Jo/m Ahcrcronibie (^Bombay 
Chamber of (Viinmeree), on belialf of the European Gioiip, associated himself whole¬ 
heartedly with the resolution and with the leniarks of the jnevious speaker. ^‘Sindhi 
members," he said, ‘Slave made an acti\(‘ and vinle gioup." The House hoped that 
they wmild carry as kind reeolleetions of the Bombay Couneil as the latter liad of 
tlio Sind inemliers. The separation of Sind, lie added, meant to the European (iioup 
the loss of one member in Mr -1. Ilurnjdirey who liad lepresented the Karachi 
Cliamber of Commerce for a considerable number of years. He had helped the 
European Group very greatly by his advc'c 

After several other sjieeche's l>y mm-oflieial members. Sir Robert Bell, leader of 
tlie House, in sujiportiiig the resolution said that w'lthin \2 days there wo)iild be one_ of 
the lii'st two moves in a series of constitutioua! and administrative etianges wdiich 
are certain to go dowoi in history as some of the greatest events of the tw'ontieth 
eeiitnry. Cn liehalf of officials in the House he wished to endorse the remarks of 
members. Not all olficials on tlio Treasury Benches had served in Sind. But oven 
those wdio had not served in Sind w'ere awuiis) of the fac.t that those wdio started 
service in Sind had always great alTeetion for that Province although as they grew 
older in service they ])crhaps preferred to come bj the Presidency proper. Sind 
wuas tlie offieials’ jiaradise. The Sukkur Barrage w'as going to idiange not only the 
faeo of Sind but tlie entire prolilems of Sind Guc did not know wliat wuiuld 
happen to Hindus who w'ore generally kiiowm as the majority community bu 
who w'ould 1)0 a minority in Sind Moslems, wdio were now generallv regarded 
as a iiiinority community, w'ould be ni a majority in Sind. Which would be the hap¬ 
pier of the tw’o eommuiiities in Smd reinaiuod to be seen. He lioped that Sind 
wi)uld ^olvt' the communal jiroblom for the wdiolo of India. The resolution was 
passed, w'ith acelamation. 

The SiToi* Assist.wts Bill 

Tile Shoj) Assisauts’ Bill w'as then taken up and Mr. R, R. Bakhale^ its author, 
moved Hint it be referred to a Select Committee. 

23rd. MARCH The Council to-day lejected l.y hS votes to 30 Mr. R. R. 
Bakbob's motion to refer his Shoji Assistants' Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill 
sought to pi’ohibit the employment of eluldrcn below' a certain age in shops and limit 
the number of hours of wuirk of shop assistants. 

Sir Robe'^t Bcll^ Home Member, ojiposing the motion said that though he accept¬ 
ed the general princijile underlying the Bill, he thought it an imprae.tieable measure. 
Ho bulievod that notluiig useful w'oiild be done by referring it to select committee 
as the Bill could not be reshaped so as to make it a workahie one. Moreover, the cost 
of administering the provisions of the measure w'ould be very high. 

President to Become Minister 

The President, Sir Ali Mahamnied Khan Defilavi^ announced that he proposed to 
vacate the chair at 4 p. ra. as he would shortly be taking over the duties of a 
Minister. Sir Robert Bell, Leader of the House, moved a resolution placing on record 
the Councirs high appreciation of the valuable services of the President. Sir Robert 
in the course of his speech referred to tho dignity and impartiality of the Chair. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

27th. MARCH The Council adopted a resolution placing on record its appre¬ 
ciation of and g’atitudo for the services of Lord AVillingdon first as Governor of 
Bombay and again as Viceroy. The resolution also wushed the, Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon bm voyage. The council was then prorogued. 
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MADRAS COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS 


Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Madras—25th, February to 27th. March '36 

City Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

The Budget session of tlie Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on th (3 
25th. February 1936. After formal business, the Chief Minister presented a Bill to 
amend the Madias City Municipal Act. 

The Bill is modelled on the Calcutta Corporation Act and provides for extension of 
franchise, creation of a Deputy Mayor and Aldermen, abolition of tlio nomination sys¬ 
tem with safeguards to socure adequate representation of the minorities and special 
interests and also confers powers on the Corporation for slum clearance and 
control of noise In the city. 

Motor Vkiiicles iT axation Bill 

The Chief Minister next introduced the bill to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act which is designed to tax those private Motor Vehicles which enter this 
Presidency from outside and use the Madras roads for a short time and go scot-free. 

The bill was referred to a Select Committee 
25 
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Fixanl'ial Stati-:mi:xt i'(»h 19.‘*G-37 

26th, FEBRUARY Tht' lion. Mr. G. T. H. Uracki-n, Fiiianco Momhor, })rcsontoil 
lo-da\ the Madias < loxa'i’iinioiit for l9.‘3G-d7. Mr. PiiaicktMi said tliat so far as ilie 

n'visod (‘siiiiiatis for DdG-dG \roro ooiicoriiod, tho yoar 1G;I5 was a normal ono, 
jiolilioally aii<l oconomioally. I)('S]>irL‘ imjoovoinoni in marlvtd ))i-ioL's tlio jO'Ovinoial 
j (‘vi'iiiK's (‘oiitinnod 1o laa lioliind tin* oconomio M'covi*ry wliili' on thu L’xpendirure side 
Ili(‘ lo'oyi'c.ss was aoi'inal. Tlie net uvsiiU was a delicot of \V1 laklis. 

As ivyards Hie l)iu]i;et e-^timato^ f<»r I9;i()-;i7, Jiis yeiun-al atfilnde was one of besi- 
iaiit iiopi'. The grounds foi lids lay inainlN in the ini|»rov»'inent in eoinmoility jn'iees. 
Ho said that the debt position was satislaolio >. The anionnt of unjiroduetive di'ht 
outstaudiiui,' was comiiaratively small He jioiiited out that llK{4-dr) iiad elosed with 
a sni'plusVif 10.do lakhs. Tin' re\is"l o.siluuitos (or tin' eurrent year showmd a 
deheit of dJ.Gl,* lakhs wlindi after ad|ustinent toi the sepai'ation of Orissa wmuld he 
rc'dueed to 0 01 lakhs. In tin' enrient >ear tlie t‘\pendiluie and revenue W'ould just 
balanee after provnliiiy for I'ait 11 of the s'di-'in-'s ohare'-ahlc to riweniie. 

Befoie einn'hidiiiL’. Mi. liia'do'o le’enod to tin* Nieineyi'r ('nquiry and sjiid : “Our 
case rests mainly on the sound and juud-'iitiai maiiaivuin'iii of oui' linanees. AVe cut 
our coat aeeoidiUL' to our (doth. Md' have i eli eindiad w lion ret n'lndunent was iiceessar>, 
AVe ha,ve taxed when la\alion heo.iiui' in i e ,.ai \ . W’hoii s-ir < >rto Nieine\er has to assess 
what is mo.'d deseiviiiyof the pioviiic 's. In' will iiave to consider vsdn'ther the })rf)viiiee 
of Madras wiindi lias ah\a\s juirsued tlie path ol iinanoial ri'ctitude and lias ondea* 
voui'ed to halain'o its Inideoi is or is not t!ie iinuc desci viny than the (iroviuee which 
lias left its ii'ciyi't iinbalam ed and liop"ii Pu a suliMuitioii fiom the Ceiitrt'. 

In lecent years this ])io\ince lias su' iih'-ed (iO lakhs in toll revenue, and 55 lakhs 
ill land it'veiiue i emissions, not to mention Hie hfieen lakh'< duo to jiost ponernent of 
resetHi'ineiit. These sa'Uilietv. lune alloeOMt t!ie !in.•lnee'^ oi both the piovinoe and 
loca' bodies It the eoneessious wore pj eontiniio and to he extended, tlioy miwt ex¬ 
plore tiltoi native souieos oi taxation. 

The Kiiuince Alember said tli.it in tutuie tin- badyet pioblem should be ap])roaehed 
from ti ne n' anyle by the new (Piveinment. dli 'v must lirst consider w iiat expendi¬ 
ture was I'ealiv iiecessarv and adjust tho taxation aeeordmyly, by eitiier increasing' 
or decieasing the t.ixalioii or substitui'iig one tux by another us it hajipened in Eng¬ 
land and iis he thought would probably liaiipeii lieie. 

t.iLXLKVL I.)] ■.v'lX''lo.N oI' 'I IIL HuUorT 

28th. FEBRUARY i—Tim genei :d di vuis-^ioii on the Hudget began to-day. Mr. T , A . 
R(uu(ihn(jaui C//(//// oougratuhited th'* l'iiian'’o Membei im presenting a balanced 
Hudyot. but complained th.it very large sunm vei*- being, spent on capita! e.xpenditure. 
lie waii1"d land levi'uuo to be made )•••]man', at at a oeitain hyure. and hoped that 
the m.‘V. Conm. il would d-'.il with the q.ms! ion. 

*s'// W'ilUiuu \\ 1 KjhU h-adei oi the European yruuji, also congratulated Mr. H. T. 
If. Liacken on Jiis hist, and bl_\ lau, Ihidyd. It should be a matter of eon- 

sidor.able y r.i! ili'ad loii to him tiiat a- the hast ollieial Fin.aime Alembi'r he had been 
abb' to maiiit.un a piudeiit jtoli'-y ami hand ovei to the mav •iovetairnent the Ure- 
sideimUs hnanees in a .sound condition. L’eteiring to ri'tn'lichnient, he said that it 
jiin.'-t depend upon a jo ipei stau laid oi enii'ieim_\. 

Mr. I( {Conyiessi could not couyiatubatc the Finance Alember, as the 

lialaiK ed Ihidyi't coulii not -dtord eoinfuit to an\body except the Uoveiaiment which 
had jiicpare'l it with eoiisidciable tionblL. 

29ili. FEBRUARY .\lmo.d all the niiunbers wlio spoke to-day referred to tho 
liopeli ss indelitediiess of the lyot and asked the Hoverninent to relieve his distress. 
Ah. . tn.h.icliola J’aj/tuln. a memhei reju eseiit iny one of tho Nortliorn Districts, 
' haiged tlie Hoxeinment wdth “siiprcine indiileienee, masterly inactivity, and profound 

iynoi aiice'' . 

ddm :\!aijor of Madras stated tliat Hie finaiiees of tho jiiovineo had been reduced 
to smdi a state that thoy weie haiidiur over the Ih-ovince to the new Government 
in a position almost of bankrupiey. Iveyardiiig odimatien, he said the Government 
liad not Slice ;eded in jemoviiig illiteracy iTcin the Uroviuee to the extent it should 
have done, lie complained tliat the thjveriiment had done nothing to improve the 
I'xistiipy" industnes. 

Air. Apjtadurai Pillai^ ex-Direetoi- of Indnstiies, stated, that technical education 
was kept in the baekgiound and emphasized the necessity for impairing it. 
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Mr. Kolanda Hrihhf said that tin' \\;ia uns;iti.-.Oi<tfn y, and (''fni-'d to tlii! 

lioptdtiss indtd)t('diin ,s of lij-- r><)i. < Mi th,. r^u uf 1 lin n-loi jii.. (Mj wi nrn.'ul wnrn inai'k- 
iuy limn without doiny ;tii_\ lI uiil;. 

2nd. MARCH : — L-i'.fdn,/if,a/hi ((’onmoss) somid('<l a iioto of waiiiiit;- that 

if tim (iovi'U’iuiKuit ladl'd to iiim-j ;d)i'Ui a i.idical oliuiiioj iii tho polii'V an nyr.irian 

I'ovolutioii and oriuis would hdlow . 

Tho h'^vnnr. AfrinJ>,^r ;i, iii iiw.-'l tint ii us mu-h. a, _1 In' FinnU'u' MomlHM- iu-0|.osod 

to have a (utmju'ohoimvi* suiv('\ of ih-' t iniii o ol lii" I'l'‘'.idnicy, liio t-owoi'iiiiif'i!' 

I'ud doi‘id('d not 1o iiiliodinr 'I'lMao o i ill .o iuo'--‘u1 

Tho C'/jo'/ .st.aod that h.-dn" I liialtio' lato of tuKutiou on motor 

vohictos wuis hi'di iii tho !‘i o .oloii'y. hui u!d''r.^ tlio\' i-oidd lind au altoiiiutivo soui<t' 
uf J'OVOlUli' ho oollld not hold o'l' :iU\ llo|i'' ol 

This liiiisliod tho Ihuh’ot di:ou,,!o;i :md i';- C nii'-d a !io'ii"iO'l tii! Miioh 11, 

o, tj ns. i. ihnin 

11th. MARCH i-T'i* 'o,-..'l"i' o' ’h'- ,uu i.iK a vorv liv-lv tuim t.od.iy 

aftor All. (j. T if > n ’.i-'ud.o: ■ h.o i ■ ol n houin hii niovs-l th:d tho 

i-oporl o! tho loliuM 1) 'li !!.■ 0. m '’.un.ti'' u r.,;.-! in;., - mol'iitioi Tw-) p')!’s 

w’oi'o takon, hi.til ri'suMin'' :u .. ; i i t'o' iioii'''!! In lan.'o nni-o'illos 

Mr. IJru'dvou at tlio -mn-t lo. I'o”'! r-i' f'' '-o\.-i iim-'iif wa. uiiahlo t-i 

|duoo oojiio. oi tho I,'poll n tl.i h. d ol 1 . 0 , iii.'iii'u'i-. a. .-odh-iont oopi.js had 
md boon ro-o,\od Now'-paoi'i ■- ha 1 |nl-' ' •"! I""'t\ toJIy tlioio^l^ of f!|o i-e],urt 

and ho thouain tho hoa no mh.'i ^ w..o i.'.an- ol th" m.on punt', to ouahli- Ihoni 

to jiai ti-‘ipat._' 01 til" ds o ''ll -o! th • !". . !■ oo , ! m on of tho nmimitl".'. iK-foiniUf 
to tho ]oport h" Slid :h. it w m .lu' i O' ' t > tii" ll.immond Commitr.'o, tho roasous 
yovoii iw tiio ' 011 ' 11 ' 11'' i'O 1 'nil' '.’n’d ' • i ' '.'iimou.l.pioii . -d liio !o'al (Jovorn- 
inoiit ill tho indioi -.1 -,,!n,h' oo i.ih. i , ’i'',. i n, waoro, Jio said, nnooiiviiioinyn 

Ilo was afiaid that tho ooiiimii;.'.' w... snhdv i.idu-'ii-od hy Ilomha> aii-l thou^dit. 

hat was a""'l f'^ Ihmilny won ads) .")')'l !■■' i iras. It w.a-. not so. Tim oommitto'o 
also tlioin;ht tliat piihlo Oj.innii in .'laha- wa. o: hi'.'our ol mulli-momh.*L’ ooiisti- 

tuo-imios.' .Ml-. Hia-la'll .-uol find iha lid a')t atta. h nrioli iinportaimo to 

t'-iO oornmitiood, I'o. ouim'■! hr .o i-' o an \ .o' 'r-aiN a’l 1 lii liao < ommor m as 
tn-'ro won oidv oiio s^at 1 )i on h Mi i'.r.i' L" i "i • ■ - i.''l tnat tho dohato ho rostriotod 
to tho mad; iUa'> and, v.,l" h-' r.ihoo nia- "iin'i. \i lh-'_ ok'voudi Imur, it w'as 

unhk'ly that Ikirlianm.ii wnd.d. i-,!" .in'" :■ 'ai lorn ;nda.\ilual s-ir-, (ji minor 

;,oii:n. 11 -' al'lod tha! m a l.^ '...nu' ih > L •"Ut'vo Couimdloi - and tho uTmial 

I'toirdaoi's would I'l.'inain a-'i'i-.d. Tu'- ".d -d :ho d-'l-ato would ho ",dilod to tho 

^ooroUU'.v ol Stato to--ta\ 

Mr Ab.IuI I-/(uitid Khan m-v- ’ a." ) ip•u'.'i;.:'U' ot I'l" -l'sam,sio;i o.i tho yround 

tiiat oo[>ios (d til ' ropoi't \v>i. o -p'.!: 1 n- .m. !i>.'!i;l)o!- 

Air. Bracbf'ti. opposino. sai 1 ih.’d ’\vhoa t'o' (pi,''tarn of tim disoussion of tho 
j’Oport was rais-'d th-' oth-'. d:,. d" ad 'im •! tin' 11 )U o that it miyht not ho 

possihlo to supply the llouv* witli op.' . It t'm -lohat.' wa^ alj-aiinod In' was 
afraid it w'ould lu* to , kp,'. Ta-' Sa ; atai \ ■>; St.i’o k'l-'W tint Una d‘'halo w-i-akl ho 

takiriy^ plaoo in tho Homo t')-dav and w.n a \ it no tho ro-v’vih tl'.oroot If tho di'h.po 
W’as to bL»of any mo, it should in)t h.' j. . tp., 

Dr, tiubhariiiian and Mr. C. //. /r'-/,// s'-pp.-ito.! tin' a-liotii'iimont motion. Tint 

poll rosultod m tho a-ljoni nnmnt motion hoiny I'd hy (Id votos ayaimt 10. C-ivoni- 
mont raomhors votiny ayaiiisf it 

Dr. Buhbni-oi/df/ mow'd that in) votiin.^ ho tak-'i: and tlio lIous(' should only oxpross 
its Opinion whon tin' first of llio sovoral amoinlinonts to Mi'. Ilraokon's motion was 
takon up for disoussion. 

Tho motion was lost hy 03 votos to 1‘). 

Tho disoussion Ihi'ii oijntrod round tho (piostioii whotlior sinf;lo or multi-mombor 
constituenoii's wuis most suitahio for tho rrosidi'in-y, Tho opiidoii of tho ITouso was 
divided. SovoJ'al momhors of tho dustioo Part\ favourod the former, while members 
of the Ofipositiou prid’erred multi-memhor eonstitueneies. 

Air. C. R. Redth (Cnnyross) ('onsnleri'd that a multi-momher constituency with 
tho distributive system was bi'sl. Tho oumulativo system would ai'oonlua'te tho 
sub-communal fi.'elin^ ainl wouM do inoah'ulablo harm to the spirit of tho Iktona 
Pact. Ho added that the vast majority of fieople in the presidency voted for a 
multi-member coustituoncy as the only means of overeomiug communalisra. 
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Dr. Suhharo?./a?i felt that the committee had carofiilly considorod the question 
rogardiiift singlo-member and multi-member constituencies and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the latter \vas preferable. 

Mr. Brachen, winding up the debate, said that the Hammond Committee sprang 
a siirprisi; on the local Oovernment by recommending multi-member constituencies. 
Until Mr. G. R. Reddi analysed the view of the Congress he did not knew what 
the Congress view was on llio matter. Ho read in the ])apers that Mr. Satyamiirti, a 
leading member of the Congress, stood for single-member oonstitiioncios. 

The House carried by votes to 24 fiie following amendment moved by Mr. 
Appndurai Pillai (Justice): 

“TJie delimitation of general consHtueneies bv the Hammond Committee is opposed 
to the terms of reference of his Majesty’s Government which lay down that the 
constituemdos should generally be single-momber except whore plural or multi- 
member constituencies are absolutely lu'cessary, that multi-member constituoncies 
with cumulative voting will instead of diminishing or eliminating communal strife, 
accentuate tlie same while single-member constituoncies are best suited to achieve 
the object the Cornmitteo lias in vituv ; tba,t the proposals of the Madras delimitation 
committee and tlie local Oovernment are best suitod for working the constitution on 
a party basis in tliis ]»rovince and for tlie proper benetieial functioning of provincial 
autonomy, and that to help minorities wbicli is Ibo objeet of the Ilaramond Com¬ 
mittee singh' non-transferable vote is i>referable to cumulative vote •, and that 
cumulative voting would generally lead to the spoiling of voting papers -and a 
wastage of and on this ground alone single non-transferable vote is preferable. 

IforsE Fon MAiuiAs Leoislatiujk 

12th. MARCH Members of the Council to-day wore considerably exercised 
ovei' the design of th(' building that will accommodate the two liouses of tlio new 
])rovjrijial legislature. 

Severely Uravidian, Swadeslii and Moghul were some of tlie suggestions made 
when the Fintanee Memboj- moved a recommendatory ro.solution on tlie subject. 

Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, at the outset, explained that temporary accommodation 
would bo found for the two liouses in tlie present Council (.'hamber and the Univer¬ 
sity Senate Ruilding. 

The site under consideration was on the Marina and was known as Napier 
Battery, The oost wriild aj)[U’oxImately be Rs, 15,00,(XK.), ITowovor, to proceed 
Wich the matte!' immediately and to avoid undue delay, the main exjionditure nece¬ 
ssary at |ircseiit was for the appointment of a sjiocial arcliiteet. 

Mr. (\ R. Reddi/. who was for a scA^roly Dravidian and swadeslii design, asked 
Mr. Bracken to show ‘‘sufliident imaginative sympathy with tlu' new forces that 
would 1)(> in charge of tlui (lovernment of the Ihosidency.” Tlie design must con¬ 
form to jiublic opinion and Dravidian art. Ho also urged the use of Indian materials. 
Other sjieaki'rs luged that tlie arcdiitect's post should only he advertised in India 
and desii'ed improved aee.ommodatioii for the iVess, women memburs, etc. A Moslem 
member suggested Moghul arcliitecture while Dr. Siibbaroyan wanted the design to 
bo thi'own ojien to competition. 

Mr. Bracken said that the riovernmont had originally thought of holding a com- 
})ctition but tliis would have involved delay. Regarding Dravidian architecture, he 
was not sure what was meant by it. All that he could say was that the building 
should be in keeping witli neighbouring buildings and should be worthy of the new 
legislature and the presidency. The design would be placed in the library and would 
be accessible to members. ' Personally he was in sympathy with the idea of an 
oriental design, whether Dravidian* or Moslem or any other. The motion was 
carried without division. 

A^oting on Budget Demands 

13th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands commenced to-day. The Council 
voted the entire demand under the head ‘Land Revenue.’ The cut motion criticising 
the fJovernment’s land revenue policy was defeated by 48 votes to 26. The Revenue 
Member^ replying, strongly opposed the suggestion for salary cuts in order to give 
further iclief to the ryots. 

14th. MARCH :—The Council passed to-day the entire Excise demand of Rs. 
30,95,1(K) made hy tho Minister for Excise, a cut motion to’criticize the Excise policy 
of the Government having been lost without a division. During the discussion the 
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Opposition attacked the Government for not undertaking^ largo measures of pr()hil)i- 
tion. It was pointed out that even when partial prohibition was being tried, measures 
adopted were not given a reasonable ehanoe of success. 

The Minister in his reply said tlie Government liad decided to increase fees on 
foi'eign liquor, which would yield an income of about two lakhs of rupees arinually. 
Deferring to prohibition, the Minister stated that any spe'daeuhii innovations at this 
time would not only be out of llie question luit also out of j»lac('. 

The Fhiaiice Mcinher, answering a question regar<ling the [(rogiainme of eleidions 
under the reformed (^institution said that no cornmuuiicition liad boiui received as to 
the date on which the reforms would b' inauguarated. lie rhh'd that no decision 
had yet been made as to when elections should take phwo un ier the new reforms. 

18th. MARCH -During the discussion on a cut motion to reilnce the allohnent of 
the demand under head djegislative Bodies—Keserved’, the Member in 

charge of tlie Reforms inioiim'd the Gouncil to-day that it wns preumiod 
that th(' new constitution would be inauguratcnl with effect fiorn April f. i0i»7, and 
on this basis an electoral jirogramme was being arranecd He thought that it was 
not ]iossihle to Jiold ('h'ctions befoie daiiuary ne\(, and in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment the middl(‘ of Ftdu-uary was not suitable for hulding elccticns. Rntil draft 
Oiders in Council, whicdi the thivernment were expecting i'V(’r,\ dav. relating to the 
Jlammond Committee's rei'ommendations and geneial elections w'cre iniblished, it was 
not possible to say more about tlu' elections. 

The cut motion having been withdrawal, the w hole demand was voted. 

19th. MARCH :—Want of eonfidimi'e in the Ministry wnis expn'ssed bv Mrs. 
Rukmani Lakshmipati (Congress) bv means of a cut motion to rciluce the allotment 
of Rs. 4.92,2()0 demanded by the Chief Minister iimh'r head 'Ministtu’s, civil secre¬ 
tariats and miscellaneous—transferred’. Tlu' spe;dver eontiunled that the present 
Council w'as unrcfiresentative and the Ministry had no ju.stifiration to eontinue to bo 
in office any longer, having lost the conlidence of the electorate as was evidenced by 
tlio election's to tiio Assembly and local boards and tln^ by ('-elections to the Assembly 
and local boards and the bye-elect ions to the local (’ourical. 

The llon’ble Raja of Bnhhdi, replying, induted the various allegations made during 
tin' discussion. Tlie Opposition in season and out of si'ason demanded the ministers’ 
lesignation whenever a bye-election was lost. If tin' Congress was si'iaous and their 
advice 'vas to be accepted, they should implement their I'b'etion pledges. The Chief 
JMmister declared that it was easy to make all sorts of alh'gations, but the real test 
could he seen in the next eh'ctioiis. 

Refc’^ring to his proftosed visit to England, he said that it w’as true that he 
had apjilied to the (Jovernoi on medical advice for permission to leave the presidency 
for a short period. 8o far no orders luul been re(;eived from the Governor and so 
he could not enlighten the House on the subject, however, much he might like it. 
Referring to the Reforms, he said that speaking from his exjieiience of the adminis¬ 
tration of the transferred departments placed in his charge, he could say that how¬ 
ever defective the Reforms w^ere, there was an advance on the present one. The 
cut motion was lost by G5 votes to 23. 

20tb. MARCH The Council voted to-day the entire demand of F\s. 2,24,99,8(X) under 
the head ‘secietariat and headquarters establishments, district administration and mis¬ 
cellaneous—Reserved”, The cut motions wmre being either rejected, or withdrawn. 

Mrs. Rukamani Lakshmipati (Congress), ‘wdiose cut motion wuis rejected, 
criticising the repressive^ liolicv of the Government, said that India to-day was 
smarting under the repressive policy follow'ed either by the provincial Governments 
or the central Government, though not in such a form as existed in Bengal. The 
local Government wms trying to put dowm the activities of the Congress, an organi¬ 
sation which was the representative of the nation. Instead of trj^dng to suppress 
the Congress and those agitators in the country w^ho w^ere being incarcerated and 
put down as a danger to the society, the Government should try to follow a concilia¬ 
tory policy by acceding to their legitimate demands. There should bo mutual confi¬ 
dence between the Government and the governed. She condi'mnod the Government’s 
action demanding the forfeiting of securities from certain vernacular journals. 

Referring to the police, she said that instead of doing their duty the police were 
tormenting and harassing the people. She quoted an instance of a police officer 
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Jiaviii^MOLiphlv liau(ll(Hl a prominent Cons:ress work'cr, but furthor lefei-oueo to this 
inciclcMit \viis stopped as tlie Homo Member, intervening, stated that the matt'r was 
sub-jiidirc. 

The Home Member^ referring to the security demanded from the FJxpress, said 
that tJie securities were demanded only when the limits had been clearly transgressed 
and the Government had always acted in consultation witli their legal advisers. 

23rd. MARCH :—Daring the discussion on tlie Education demand to-day, som (3 
members charged the Government with inactivity in enforcing the ('hampiou scheme 
with etfcctivi' and coercive measures while some others said that the scheme had 
been enfoj’ccd to the deti'iment of certain communities. 

The. Education Minister^ replying, sai<i that the Chamiiion scheme was not of a 
revolutionary charactei'. There was an enormous wastage' of energy and money 
under tlie present system of elementary education. To eliminate this wastage the 
scheme had been placed before the nubhe, from ID.iO, and all interested in education 
understood now the scheme fully well and it had gamed iiojiiilar supjiort. Continuing; 
he said that the I\L'idras Ih'esidency was the first in India in the • ja'i’centage of literacy, 
lie did not mean tliat everything in the mattei of education had been done h'eferriiig 
to the demand for sepaiate schools for the de)trcsscd classes, he said that the (b)vorn- 
menl were not in favour of scjiarati' schools unless thi'y were absolutely necessary. 
The latest rt'[)ort of the Director of Public Instruction showu'd that the'ic' was S poj 
cent increase in thi' strength of depressed class students in gc'iieral schools. 

The cut motion was witiidi'awii and the entire demand was voted. 

The House also voted the demand of Jbs. 7,94.titX) uiidei- tln^ head dolucation Re¬ 
served (Eui'opean) without a eiit. 

]\rr. Ahdnl HaJHced Khan moved an ad]ouiimu‘nt ol the House to discuss the rc'<'<jnt 
enhancement of the pioviiifui! tax on molot luisi',-- fj om Ixs. 7-8 per sent to ID 8-J'd. 
Tho movin' poiiiti'd out tJiat the ('iihancemeiit would cflect a larg'- (d.iss lO p''ople 
wlio w'ore not in a position to heai it. 

Tlie (.'liH'f rc'jdymg to the debate, assurevl tlie lloust' that ho woubl e\a- 

mine tlie various points raisi*d dui'iug the discussion and if in actual working tlie\ 
found till' rates heavy it would he open to tlie (ioveriiment to modify the rates. 

The motion was rejected. 

25th. MARCH :—The Government's woik in cfiiiiexinn wulh medical relief in 
Madras was dcsciahcd by the .Minis ti'i ot Public Health daring discns-doiis on token 
motions in the Conned fo-day. The Conm i1 voted in tiill the demand for grant under 
“medicine" ma<le h_y tlic i\lini.sler of Public Hcalili. 

Replying to the deliate, the Minister said that in llic mattei of IcpiOiN I'clicf it was 
a matter foi graufication that woidv fiad Ihmui taken up in right earm'st h_\ the Govern¬ 
ment, and good work was being done under tlie Cliiel Leprusy Gflb ei'. As legards 
the complaint of maleqnaey of pi ovisiou foi tj-eatment, of < uhereulosis. the .MinisTcr 
said that the Government weie jirejiaied to <'onstruet an np-tii-date Inr^pital on the 
ISpur lank, tint though estimates ww'ic piejtared, the CorpO'-atioii objcided to the 
location of the hospital in that jilacc. A'arious pi'oposais wei e coiisidorod by the 
(iovernment, and tJie disagi eemunt ol the Coi poj-ution sfoo(] in the waiy of the Gov¬ 
ernment's undertaking building Hie liospdul. Tlie Government were also considering 
the ijiiestiou of taking ovei- the sauitonnm of Dr. C. Mathu which was intended for 
jiatients in tlie vei'y early .sfage.s of the disease, and wdiich wujidd provide for 40 
jiatients. 

Anotlier complaint was tliat the Government wmre not very liberal in regard to 
subsidizing rural dispensaries. 

Tho Minister promised tliat when financial conditions of tlie provinco improved 
more liberal subsidies wmuld bo extended to rural dispensaries tlian had been done 
during the past four years. R,ecently a committee w’as ajipoiiited to go into flic 
ttuestion of extending Hie system of a[)pointing honorary physicians and surgeons. On 
the recommendations of the committee, the Government decided that honorary officers 
could be appointed in hosjiitals and dispensaries eitlier in tho city or in mofussils 
where there was a daily average attendance of 100 or more jiatients. Tho (Jovernment 
were also considering whether honorary officers wmrking in hospitals could also he 
be allowed to work in educational institutions as honorary officers, being jiaid only 
a small allotvanee. 
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During; tlio discussion on token motions uikI'I' “Public Health Doi)artment,'’ sever¬ 
al members pointed out that inadequate ullf)tmeiits bad been made foi rural water 
sujndy and villa^;e communications. 

The ilon’ble the Rajah of ('hief Minister, replyiim, said that the grants had 

not l)eon leJnecd, on tin' otlier hand they had been inci’eased. He assered the IJouse 
that they were trying their best to provide as mindi as was j)ossiblc under the present 
cii’cumstances. 

3'he Minister for Public Health said that the woiking of tin* Piil)lic Health De- 
))artment was based on the principles (uiurntnatcd by inetn))er^’ of the Council. As 
regards anti-malarial measures, the IMinistei said that the t iovernment had sanction- 
(si’a fis'' stipjily of 4,(K)U pounds of quinine tor fieo (listlahutiiui within the Presi- 
deiiv ’riu' tJovamiimeiit wau'e eonsi'huing pi’oposals as to liow" be->t tlu'V could distribute 
(luinine fui-t!i('r. Tln'V had s.uictioned anti-nialaiial opmations at a (s)st of Us. hO.OtX) 
in a few’ seloeled area^. 

The cut nnition was withdi-awm and the grant, was voted. 

The y\gricultiii'al Depaitnient ( ame m tor u good deal of ciiticlsra. (Jne of the 
mimibeis oliM'i'ved that tiie i_)ej»artment liad done ne.vt to nothing, and graduates w'ere 
roaming about in seaicli of ('mploymeiit. 

The /l//?/ns7er for Afjnrultnre. I’ej'lune, said that recently a simpler course had 
lii'cii institute'! foi’ helpini'. those who wished to take to agriculture so that aftm’ 
learning something in the Golh'ge they could utilize their knowdedge tor tlii'ir owni 
purposig That c.omse w'as introdne(>d about three >ears ago ; it was faii'ly popular, 
and if it was found that there was greatiu' demairl for it, stiqis w’ould be taken to 
give tin.' necessary lacihties in that direction As legards the I'emark that the num- 
ber of a|)phcatious for admission to the \giienltural ('ollege had falloun the Alinister 
said that it was due to the (aet that the tiovm-iiment weieiiot leciuiting or em()loyiug 
graduati's of that institute to the ('\tent tluw lia-l done liitherto. That was wdiy there 
was nnemployiinuit among the graduates. As regard.', the suggestion that they should 
!)(' given land', so that they might uso ilmir knowledge to tlu^ir own lieneht and to 
the benefit of labourers, the .Minister said that this was tried but none would come 
foi word. Pnfoidunatidy tlnur stinhuil',, wdiether tln‘V e.iine irom the arts colleges 
or from technical eollogos, liad no inclination to go back to villages, improve lands 
and make village life attractive If only tlndr studtuits eoubl bring themselves 
to go bae,k to the villagt's and utiliz(‘ their kiiowd(‘dg(‘ and exjierience, it w’ould be 
ex^renndy useful from the vi(‘wi>oint (d’ the nation. Idial tlu'v did not do so was 
regri'tiab’b'. As regards the suggi'stion that the Department had done next to nothing, 
the .Minister said that the stattmient had no basi'.. 

Ttie cut motion was wdthdrawn and tlie entii'e gr.uit under “agriculture’’ voted. 

26th. MARCH: -'Till' Finance Meinher moved that tiovernment be granted Us. 
1, .33, f)(K) for iiec('Ssary additions and alterations in the Senate House to accommodate 
the new Legislative Assembly. Under the luwv Ihdoi'ms the Madras legislature would 
consist or tw'o chambers, the Legislative Coun'ul (upper house consisting of 50 
members, and the legislative Assembly cons'sting (d' 215 members. It w’ould not be 
po.ssibh' to accommodate both chambei-s in the stauaUaidat and the existing Council 
Chamber. 3die question of jiroviding temporary acaimmodation to the Assembly h.ad 
been exainiimd. The only ImiMing consideied suitable for the purpose is the Senate 
House which the Luiversity agi'ced to lease temporal ily to the Government until the 
new Parliament House wms constructed A rent of Us. ;500 would be jiaid to the 
University monthly foi’ the Senate House and its premises, including outhouses. 

The grant was made. 

Coui’ouation-Makkkts Act AxUend. Bill 

The Council passed into law the Bill introduced by the Minister for Public 
Works to amend the Madras Corporation Markets xAct to make it obligatory on the 
part of pressing and ginning factory owners to tako out a licence. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 27th. March, when it wms prorofjued. 
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Budget Session—Lahore—24th. February to 31st. March 1936 

TiauuxE TO*Late Kino 

The Bud^ah, Session of the Punjab Legihilutive Council commenced at Lahore on the 
24th. February 1936 and was devoted to the memory of King George V, 

The Finance Member. Leader of the House, moved a resolution placi ng on record 
the Councils deep sorrow at the di'ath of King Deorgo, its heirtfelt sympathy with 
King Pidward and Qin'cii Alary in tlicir loss and conveying loyal congratulations 
to his Majesty on liis, aectjssiori to the throne. 

Tributes to the mernoiy of the hite King were paid by the leaders of different 
groups with whicli the Chair associated itself. The resolution was unanimously 
])assed, all standing, after whicli the House adjouruod. 

“AVhile it is rniioh to be regretted that the last year of the present Constitution 
IS likely to end ^ylth a deficit, I am quite satisfied that the present Government will 
hand over to their succes.sor a thoroughly solvent estate, wnich provides amenities 
in th(' form of educatiou, canals, road," hospitals, agricultural institutions, veterinary 
relief and co-o[)erativc credit on a scale that is unsurpassed in India.” 

•ihNANciAL Statement for 1936-37 

25th. FEBRUARY -.—Presenting the Budget estimates for 1836-37 in the Council 
to-day,, Sir Donald Boyd, Phuance Member said The estimates show a deficit of Rs. 
16,38,0G0, rovonuo receipts being Hs. 10,44,20,000 and revenue ovponditure Rs. 
10,60,53,000, which are respectively 20 aud 16 lakhs more than the corresponding 
revised estimates for the current year. If the extraordinary receipts of Rs. 
36,17,000, which represent the sale proceeds of Crown lands aud the capital oipendi- 
turo met from tliese receipts of Rs. 17,27,000 is taken into account, the Budget 
estimates show a surplus of two aud a half lakhs. 

8ir Donald Boyd _ stated that the revised estimates for the current year have 
.shown a revenue deficit of Rs. 61 aud one-fourth lakhs, instead of a surplus of Rs. 
56.000 budgeted for. Laud revenue, stamps and civil works “let us down” to the 
extent of Rs. 30 lakhs, but Forests, Agriculture, Irrigation, and Hydro-electric 
schemes made up, leaving the total revenue income, for the current year at Rs. 15,2 
lakhs worse than the Budget estimate. 

Sir Donald Boyd, after explaining the revenue estimates for 1936-37, remarked 
that they appeared to him fair and reasonable. “The weakness of our Budget esti¬ 
mates, of course, is that they depend to such a great extent on seasonal conditions. 
Good monsoon and full rivers make prosperous the province and prosperous the 
Government but failure ^ of rains or low supply of rivers may wreck our Budget 
prospects. In fact, the Finance Member is in much the same position as the Punjab 
agriculturist of whom Kudyard Kipling wrote -his life In a long drawn question 
between crop and crop.” 

Referring to exiiendituro estimates, which were Rs. 18 and a half lakhs above 
the decennial average, he said that, apart from general factors, the particular factors, 
which had swollen the expenditure, were the holding of the elections to the future 
Legislature, which cost Rs. 5 and a half lakhs, of Rs. 4,81,000 would be spent in 
26 
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1936-37 and the communal situation. have boon drivon to heavy extra expen¬ 

diture by the communal disturbances. The disturbances are an expensive luxury 
for the province, though they may bring profit to some individuals, who are mainly 
instrumental in raising the trouble. Additional police cost us Rs. 1,67,200 and for 
tliat sura wo could have effected considerable expansion of the beneficent activities 
of the Government.” 

Sir Donald Boyd admitted that the increase in expenditure was disturbing. While 
assuring that no moans of economy would bo overlooked, he proposed to have the 
increases fully analysed at leisure. 

Referring to the future financial })rospects, the Finance Member stated that the 
adverse factors included the loss, when Provincial Autonomy commenced, of the 
fixed assignment of Rs. 697 lakhs granted to the Province by the Government ol 
India in respect of excise on liquors distilled in the Punjab and consumed in N. W 
F. and Delhi Provinces, the threatened stop[)age of export of charas from Yarkand 
under orders of that Government, by which the Punjab stood to lose Rs. 11 lakhs 
per annum and the anticipated recurring incrixaso in exjionditure of Rs. 4 lakhs 
owing to the new system of Government. On the brighter side were the share they 
were likely to receive from the surplus income-tax from the P'ederal Government 
and the growing returns from the llydro-Eleclnc 1‘iojecL and increase of revenue 
from tlio Haveli Irrigation schorno. 

Criminal Pr. Code Amend. Bill 

After jirosentation of the Budget the Council jiassed without discussion the 
official Bill amending the Criminal Procedure Code in its apjilication in the J’unjab in 
order to make the offence of personation at idections to legislature and local bodies 
cognizable. Flxplaining the necessity for legislation, Nawah Muzaffar KhaJi^ l^cvenue 
Member, tlie mover of the Bill, said the offemm of personation at elections both lor the 
legislature and for local bodies was becoming frequent and as tJio (cxistiug procedure 
of prosecuting suspects in such cases was slow, cumbrous and uncertain, it was (con¬ 
sidered desirable to make the jirocedure quicker and more effective. With a wide 
franchise in the new Constitution, simh legislation was badly required. 

Entertainment A Service Control Bills 

The Punjab EnterRiinments Duty Bill and the Punjab Control of ihiblic Utility 
Services Bill were referred to select committees. 

The object of the first named Bill is to raise revenue by levying taxon entertain¬ 
ments and the second Bill aims at providing against public utility comjianies for one 
leason or another putting the jmblic to grave inconvenience by refusing their services. 
This Bill is the result of the situation which arose in Lahore in 1934 wlien owing to 
a dispute between the Lahore Electiic Supply Company and Municipal Committoes, 
the fovinci threatened to cut off* the supjily of energy necessary for lighting tlie 
streets of tlie town and for raising water from tiibo-W(jlls whiulL serve the Lahore 
Water Works. 

The Council also passed 21 Govornmont demands for supplementary additional 
and token giants for the yiNir 1935-36 in respect of various heads. 

Land Revenue Assessment 

27tb. FEBRUARY The Government suffori'd a defeat to-day \^heu a non¬ 
official rcsolulion regarding the ajipointraont of a Committee to investigate certain 
factoi-s relating to revenue assessment was passed by 38 votes to 25. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mian Nurullah recommended to the 
Government to aiipoint a Committee composed of officials and iion-officials to (a) fix 
tlie meaning of ‘met assets” ; (b) investigate the extent to which the cost of produc¬ 
tion has fallen or ri.sen with the puces of agricultural produce -, (c) determine 
wledhor the lower I'ate assessment, based on variation of actual prices from scheduled 
prices (Other factors remaining constant), would represent the same proportion of 
the net assets as assessment, according to standard rates based on scheduloa prices ; 
(d) investigate and suggest a formula wliich would give the Government its share of 
25 per cent of assets as prices rise or fall ; and fe) determine what percentage of 
net assets Government has actually been realising in Lyallpur District during the 
last few live years. 

Government opposed it on the grounds that the proposed Committee of Enquiry 
would be a waste of public money and tho factors mentioned in the resolution were 
already taken into consideration in assessment. 
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Chaudhri Alladad Khan, sujiportin;;’ t]i(j rosolution. dHsciilxjd tli(3 c;nndition of 
tli(‘ Zamindars and said that thi'y won* so liard hit that tiusy (u)uid not pay the laud 
revenue from the piofits of enltivation, whioh were no(hl^[,^ l>n.. tin'y paid land 

revenue hy selling their eatth^ and omaruents. Many zaraindars were rottin^^ in 
lock-ups foj’ not hein^»' al)lo to pay (rev(*rninent dues. The resolution, being j)rossed 
to a division, was carried. 

Ii;KT(. \TI0.V Sl HKMKS 

Anothei resolution was passed i-ecomtnendin;’, to the Goveininent to forthwith 
prepare the Sindsagar l)oai)S lirigation Stdnune. <-o)nmonly known as the Lesser Thai 
I'rojeet, and sulnnit the sane' to the tioverunn'iit of India and tin? Secretary of State 
in good lime foi sanction, with a view to Ix'ginning its construction along with the 
llaveli Project, oi as soon a^ tin' llaveli Projc'ct was near comjiletion, IjoVLOUiment 
did not ojipose the resolution 

Govi Simv.wv'is' Minimum S.vlauv 

Mr. A. Ohatu (liahour Loadci ) moved a resolution urging < tovei'iiment that 

all jietty and whole-time <!uve: nnn'iit Sersants ht' paid a minimum s.ilarv of not less 
than Its do. Disi ussioii was proceeding when the A'Oiiucil adjourned. 

GlNEKAL ])lS<lShlo.\ Ul TUI IhjLn.KT 

2nd. MARCH The uigent need for soUiiig the unemidoyment piohicm in the 
Pj'oviiice and development of industries were stressed by iion-ofliuiHl raemhers in 
the CoLiueil to-da> during the giuieral diseiission on the Budget. 

Khan Uahadur HahihuUah < ongi atniated the P'iii.meu Member on his budget 
jiroposals, whieh elearly set lorlli iln' linaneial jiosifion of the province. Jle urged 
Oovc'rimu'nt to Indp the iinlustnal (ic'vclepment of the i’rovince without w’hicli 
the Provuna; could not prosper. 

Shailc Mohanimad S(id.uj leferied to the aeute poverty of the masses and oom- 
plaiiv.'d that nothing had been doin' to ame'liorato their conditions. lie eorapai’od the 
iio'-itioTi of (he hudget w itli what it had been dining the last five yeais and regretted 
tiiat nothing had bi'cn done to tackle unem[d(*ym('nt. 

Mr. Thdhur i’anchauichfuui , speaking on the general situation in the Rrovinco, 
attriluited the ajipearaiiee oi eomrnuiialism to the Alontagu Reforms. 

Sanlar Aija/t Sinyh was afiaid that the present Government was going to liand 
over *o the new' K’eloimed tiovcinment an insolvent estate, lie? urged (Government to 
mak" substantial ieduction in th*' salanes of Government servants in the higher 
'•rade; . Nacdtir rjjul .'•^intjh expri'ssed the opinion that the unrest in the Provmco was, 
to V. Ii’.i’ge extent, duo to the aeute uncmplo\ment Tlie beneficial dejiartmeiits w'ere 
being piogii'ssively starved, and notliing was being done for tlie development of 
industries Chaudhri Chotu limn suggested that (Government should tay> iiew’ sources of 
revenue. Mi. Nanahchand Pandif iiiged tin* reduction inland I’evcnue, so as to afford 
relief to the agi ieulturist. IL* also accused the (Government of having done nothing 
to tackle tlie problem ol uneinjilcymeiit. Mr Naiiakchand suggested that Government 
sJiould grant laud to educati'd men and settle them on land. Industries should be 
developed tlie present edueationai system should be changed m favour of voca- 
iioual and indiistnal education. Referring to tin* communal question, he emphasised 
that this could be solved only by tin? intioduetioii of .Joint Electorates. 

VoTi.vc ON BunuET (Grants 

10th. MARCH :—The (Government siifleied a second defeat to-day, when a cut 
motion by Choudhn Allah Dad. Khan to urge 50 per cent reduction of fees for 
inspection and * oiiy of Pat wans’ records w'as carried by 30 to 25 votes. The 
mover pointiM out that tliis fee caused hardship-to Zamindars. The Revenue Member 
explained that the fee was justified, as Government had to maintain the records and 
keep a cheek thereon. 

Four more cut motions w'erc d sciissed to-day. Three witlidrawn, while the other 
wms under discussion when the House adjourned. The speakers described the plight 
of the Punjab zamindar, who, with depleted income, had met a number of demands 
from Government in the form of laud revenue, water rates, etc. 

Mr. Choudhri Chotura?n, moving his cut motion to urge the abolition of acreage 
rates, pleaded that the acreage rates should be abolished in view of the fall in prices 
of agricultural commodities. The cut was withdrawn on the assurance of the Revenue 
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Member that the matter would be examined, and if thej e were ^vmunc grievances, 
an attempt would be made to redress them. 

Mr Uhoudhrt (Jhoiuram accused the Government on insisting on its pound ot 
flesh like an ordinary Bania moving another cut urging that Malikaua should be 
charged only on the area sown. 

11th. MARCH The extent of damage done to the standing crops in the Punjab 

unprecedented hailstroms in tiie course of the last few w t'cks was emphasised 
by members from rural constituencies to-day, when a cut motion urging reduction 
in land revenue for the raht of 1936 was discussed, Aatrab ]\luha?fimad Uayal 
(J^areshi^ the mover of the cut, urged that the calamity done by nature was the suffi¬ 
cient reason for a reducticu in land revenue for the rabi. 

Mr. A/. A. Latifi^ financial commissioner, rejilying to the di'bate. referred to tlie 
rules under which remissions wore made and said that the general piactice was that 
when there was a calamity by nature the Government did give some 
remission. The Government was watching tlie situation and rebates of damage 
had been called foi’. He assured the House that the (iovernnient would examine tlie 
question and would decide as to what nmiission should be granted. 

The cut was withdrawui and the (iovernnient demand for grant relating to hind 
revenue was carried. 

12th. March -.—Chaudhri Choturam, leader of the (tppositiom staged a walk-out 
in tho Council to-day us a protest against the luliiig of the President given 
during tho discussioli on his cut motion to uige gri-ati-r jepresmitation 
for statutory Hindu agi'icuJtunsts in the excise deiiartment. W'JiiIe replying to tlie 
previous speaker, Chaudhei Choturam wanted ‘certain statistics' wJiereupon the 
President pointed out that the question of representation of communities and classes 
in tho cadre of tasliildars was not undor discussion and ri’qnested ( liaiulhri Choturam 
not to s^eak on this aspect of the question. This was followed by a walk-out by 
Chaudhri Choturam. No other member of the party follow’ed him. The discussion 
proceeded and the cut was defeated. 

A lively discussion followed on tlie cut motion of Mnlik Zaman Mehdi Khan 
drawing attention to the under-representation of Muslims in tlie Excise department. 

Cboudhri Afzal llag^^ supporting the motion, ac(*used the Government for not 
allotting a fair share to each community in thi‘ services. TJiey w’ero complaining 
for tho last ten years but no steps had been taken by tlie (>overnmeut. But on tlie 
other hand tiie (joverument was laughing at tlie expense of diJTereiit communities of 
the province. 

Mr. Latifi^ financial commissioner, replying to the debate, quoted ligures to show' 
that within the last two years the jiercentage of Muslims in tlie Excise department 
had increased by 2.5. He said that it w'as not iiossiblc to make a revolutionary 
change and progress must be slow. Ho also told the liouse by giving an instance that 
Muslims did not like to serve this dejiartmeut. The mover withdrew the cut. 

Sardar Sa???puran Singh moved a out to urge on the Governraent that their 
excise policy in the province w’as wrong and to bring to their notice that gi'oat 
injustice was being done to innocent peojile in the measures adopted ^.p stop illicit 
distilliatiou of spirits. 

Kcplying to tho debate on tJiis out, Sir Joainder Singh, Minister of Agriculture, 
repudiated the criticism levelled by Mr. Abdur Rehman that the evil of liquor 
appeared with the advent of Englishmen and said that there was mention of liquor 
in the Vedas and it was also prevalent in tho Moghul }>eriod. The Minister added 
that every precaution was taken that guilty persons would be brought to book and 
finally appealed to the public to co-operate wdth the Excise Department in detecting 
cases of distilling illicit liquor. In concluding, he said that so long as there was a 
desire for liquor, the evil could not be eradicated. The cut was withdrawn. 

The cut to urge reduction ot the price of bottled coimtry liquor was under 
discussion when the Council rose for the day. 

13th. MARCH .--Chaudhri A/xal Haq moved a cut motion to-day urging total 
prohibition throughout the province. He referred to the Government’s repeated statements 
that they advocated tho policy of reduction of co.asumption of liquor in the province 
but said that facts did not bear out these statements. On the other hand, there 
had been an increase in the number of liquor shops. 
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Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit urged on the Government to undertake total jjrohibi- 
tion, saving that all the three communities were agreed that there was an evil and 
should he eradicated, lie admitted that the Government v/oiiJd have to forego a 
large i*evonuo but he felt that this consideration should not weigh with the Goveni- 
nieut in view of the enormity of the evil. 

Mr. Pucklo, Chief Secretary, said that there was no country in the world where 
there was com{deto proiiibition. The United States of America tried it but failed. 

A (dosuro was moved and carried. 

The President gave a ruling disallowing the Minister to reply to the debate. The 
cut was moved and defeated by 43 votes to 17. 

The council discussed earlier a cut motion urging reduction of the price of 
‘‘ountry liquor. Sir Joginder Minister in charge of the E.vcise depaj’tmont, 

pointed out that the Government was deriving over a crore of rupees ^rom this 
source and suggested that temperance should he taken up seriously by reformers. 

The cut was witharawm and the whole Excise demand was carried. 


16lh. MARCH :—A discussion on the representation of different communities in 
the juiblic services monojiolized today's debate in the Council. Three separate cut;>, 
urging respe(;tively adequate represent,ati{»n of Muslims, Indian Christians and Sikhs, 
moved hy the mernhers belonging to the respective communities, were discussed. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit^ while of)posing the cuts, emphasized that aiipoint- 
ments should bo made purely on merit and not on a communal basis but if it was 
decided to liave fixed pereciitages for different communities, he submitted that tins 
formula should be made applicable to all the services and if it was based on a 
population basis, he would urge that it would be made applicable to the whole 
laniiitry and not to the Punjab alone. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq accused the Government of having not still evolved a 
suitable formula for communal representation. 

After the t?ikh members had urged the representation of Sikhs, Prof. Roberts 
suggested the appointment of a committee which should fix the percentage for each 
( ommunify in the jiublic services. 

Kai Bahadur Mukand Lai Puri emphasised that apiiointmcnts should not bo 
tilled on a communal basis, but by competition. 

Nau'ab Aiuxaffar Khan.^ h’ovenuc Membei, replying to the debati', referred to 
the {tolicy laid down by Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, ex-Governor of the Punjab, 
in h)27 regarding the public services and said that the Government had been 
fellowirig that policy. The Revenue Member, admitting the under-ropreseiitation of 
Aiuslims in the Forest dcfiartment, said that the Government's difficulty was that 
since long there was no fresh recruitment. Nawab Muzaffur Khan, referring to the 
vdemand for a common formula for fixing the |iercentage of each community, said 
tliat the fiovernment would welcome any such formula evolved by the House. 

The movers withdrew^ their cuts and the whole demand w’as passed. The House 
then adjourned. 


Debate on Ha.maionp Ivei*ort 

19th VARCH On the motion of Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, the 
Council discussed tlie Delimitation Committee's Report to-day. The Revenue Member 
invited the House to make specific propo.sals on the Report 

Mr. Nanakchand Pa7idit^ opposing the Government motion for taking the 
the Report into consideration, stated that it w’as useless to discuss the Report at 
this stage. He took serious exception to the allotment of seats on tho basis of 
urban and rural divisions. He referred, in this connection, to the suggestion made 
by him as a witness before the Delimitation Committee that seats should be divided 
on the basis of agriculturists and non-agriculturists, but this suggestion had not been 
accepted, with the result that representation of urban interests wms very meagre, 
according to the recommendations of the Committee. He aiso pointed out that the 
Unionist Party in the Council only was represented on the Provincial Delimitation 
Committee. 

The House rejected Mr. Nanak Cband’s motion opposing the Government motion, 
and proceeded to discuss the Report. 

The House agreed to the motion of Mr. M. A. Qhani recommending that all 
duly registered Tiade Unions of industrial workers registered at least six months 
before uie prescribed date for the prepai'ation of the electoral rolls, should be 
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includecJ in the Punjab Trade Union constituency and that tho Chief Inspector of 
Factori('S should bo the Returning Officer. 

Tho mover [ti'otested against tho non-inclusion in the Punjab Trade Union consti¬ 
tuency of I'nioris other than tlie North-West Railway Union. 

On the motion of Chavdhury Afzal Haq^ the House agrend that one rural seat 
bo allotted foi- a Muslim woman. lie |»ointed out that no seal had been allotted 
according to tlie Delimitation Committee s recomnnmdatons to a woman. 

Tho House rejected the motion for lowering the framdiise qualification for land¬ 
holder’s constituencies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 250 land rcv'cmie. 

Tlie mover pleaded for wider enfrauehiseraent for the four landholder’s consti¬ 
tuencies. 

ISir Firozc Khan Noon^ Minister for Education, opjtosing the motion said that in 
the future Punjab Legislative .Assembly, special renresontation had boon given to 
various interests, one of which was landholders, lly adopting the motion before 
tho House, they would only be strengthening the hands of tliose who [ileaded for 
an Upijer House for the Punjab. 

The motion was vigorously opposed by landholding interests in the House. 

Profi>ssor Rahet ts moved that the European and Angh>-Iridiau community bo 
allowed to use the postal system of voting, which, he said, would enable Euroi)eans 
and Anglo-Indians to sjnead over tlie fh’ 0 vinci‘ to exercise their fram liise. 

The House agreed to the motion. 

The House also acceepted Pir Akbar Ah's motion that graduates of all rt'cognisod 
Universities living in tho Punjab be entitled to vote for tiu' University Constituency. 

Mr. Afanobar La! (1 uiivi'rsity) oiiposod it on tlie ground that under its proposal, 
even graduates of non-Indian Universities would be (Uititled to vote, Apart from 
that, in no other Province was such a systtun prevalent. 

Sir Firuzc Khnn Noon and Mr. )litkuudla! Puri also opposed tlie motion. 

Mr, Nanalchand J'^audit moveil that seats should be so framed ns to give agri¬ 
culturists and non-agriculturists equal representation. He d(qd(u-ed that then' should 
be liai'dly 75 non-agriciilturiNts out of 17(> imimbfus in the future House, lb' wurned 
Uovernment that such prepond('ran<‘e of agricultural intere.sts would result in a loss 
of revenue to (iovernment, as agriculturists were sure to make the best use of their 
large representation to their advantages The House rejected the motion and 
adjourned. 

20lh. MARCH :—The resumfsl dismission on the report in the Conneil this morn¬ 
ing centred louiid the question of urban rural representation. The House 

accepted Chandhri ('hafu Rain's motion that one of the eight seats allotted t(> the 
genera! uiban constituencies he taken out and given to the rui'al gener.il, while Ijala 
dyoti Prasad’s ameridmout to this motion s<*ekiiig two moie soat^ for the urban 
general coustituencH's was aiitomaticallv talked out. Chaudhn (tiiotii Ihun contended 
that the rural areas had much less nqiresimtation than they were mititled to on the 
jiojiulation basis, while Jjala d\oti Piasad felt that, compared with 26 seats allotted 
to tlie general rural eonstituemues, the 8 seats given to urban interests w’cre meagre. 

Pamhi Naruik ('band mov(*d that the reeommeiidatioii of tho Delimitation Clom' 
mittee i elating to the division of constituencies as urban and rural be sot aside and 
that only towns with a population of 5(),(X.X) am> above be classilied as jirban. Hi' 
argued that the jircsent division adopted by the Ctomniittee was done at the dictation of 
the agriculturist members, who predominated on the provincial Delimitation Committoo 
and was artificial. 

Nawab Aluxzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, oxfilainiiig tho position with regard 
to urban and rural seats, said, aftei the J'oonu Ikiet the (iovernment had to give 

two seats to urban interests at the expense of rural scats. Appealing to tlie Rural 

party to bo generous, he pointed out that the representation of rural iutofests accord¬ 
ing to the Delimitation Committee’s jmoposals was nearly double tho present repre¬ 
sentation. 

Pandit Nanalc Chand's motion was rejected. 

Sremathi Lekhr^ati JaiFs motion that only women voters should vote for women 
candidates was carried, as also Mr. Af. L. Ptirt's motion that the system of voting at 
the final election in constituencies where members of scheduled castes were members 
of a scheduled caste were not cumulative. 

A motion recommending that the franchise qualification of income-tax on an income 
of Rs. 10,CK)0 for the ccmraercc constituency be lowered to Rs. 5,000, was also adopt¬ 
ed before Hie House concluded its discussion on the report. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 

Voting on Bitdget Demands (Contd.) 

23rd. MARCH The Council rejected to-day Choudhri Afzal Tlaqs cut motion 
urging on tlio Government the necessity for sejnirating Judicial and Executive func¬ 
tions. The supporters of the motion pointed out that there could not ho justice to 
people so long as Judicial and Executive functions were not scjjarated. They further 
I'eminded the Ooveriiment of the promises made in the past. 

Sir Donald Boyd^ Finance Member, denied the charge that the Governraent had 
not done anything towards this demand, lie said that civil work had been entirely 
taken from 'Magistrates. Deputy Commissioners were empowerc 1 under the Criminal 
Procedure Code to maintain Law and Order, to disperse unlawful assemblies, etc. 
and jf tliey had no control over Magistrates, how could tlu'v carry on tlK'se func¬ 
tions ? Sir Donald tliought that it would be extremely difTieult and rather expensive 
to fiiltil the demand. According to the committee apiioirited by tlie Government to 
ciifpiiic into this matter, there would be extra expenditure ot tvs. 8 laklis yearly, it 
the Judiciary were separated from Executive fuin-tions. Con(;liiding, he said: “We are 
getting on very well and there is no justification for incurring extra expenditure of 
Rs. 8 lakhs.” ' 

A cur motion urging that recruitment to the Indian Civil Service be totally stop})ed 
was withdrawn. Mr. Nannkrhand Pandit, oiiposing the cut, oxjiressed the fear that 
Run jab Civil Service men would bo influencaMl by eornmiuial pressure under the future 
constitution, while I. C. S. men recruited by open comnetition could be relied upon to 
discharge their duties impartially. He jiointed out that while tliere wore several 
eomplaints of corrujitioii and favouritism against Punjab Civil Service men there was 
not a single oom|daint against T. C. S. men. 

Th(‘ chief Secretary^ replying to tlio debate on the cut motion lu'ging that more 
senior officers he appointed as district officers, stated tliat it was wrong to assume 
tliat junior officers were not capable. He referred to Mr. Jawaliarlal Nehru wlio. he 
said, had become President of the Congress while he was hardly 40 years old. Ho 
added that out of 29 Deputy Commissioners in the J'^unjab, 19 were Indians. 

?4th. MARCH :—The problem of unemployment in the Punjab formed the subject 
cl a lively debate in the Council to-day. A discussion wa.s raised by moving a cut 
motion, the object of which was to draw the attention of the Government to the grow¬ 
ing I'/robiera of the unemployed in the province and to recpiest the Government to hud 
out ways and moans to solve it. 

Mi Joyti Pershad^ moving the cut motion, pointed out that unemploy meat was 
growing by leaps and bounds in the provinci'. When an employed failed to secure 
a '.ol), fhK/speakor said, lie either committed suicide or bocani" a criminal. It was 
tlie duty of the Government to provide work for imemployetl young men as was 
done in other countries of the world, 

Mr. A. Ghani^ labour member, referred to an incident when railway authori¬ 
ties fiad to summon a fire brigade whiidi dispersed a big crowd of employed wlio 
liad collected at the Miighalpiira workshops for recruitment by throwing water on 
them and urged the GovernnKuit that it was the primary duty of the State to see 
that pepole were employed. Mr. Gliani suggested the afipointment of special officers, 
the opmiiiig of an apiiointmeut bureau to oolloet figures of unemployed and find em- 
ploymerit foi’' workers, and the establishing of a foreign labour departrnont wlneh 
should supply workers to foreign countries 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit charged the (lovernmont for not tackling the vital ques¬ 
tion and warned the Govornmout that if nothing would be done towards this question 
the Goveriimeiit would be faced with an economic revolution. He suggested the de- 
velcmment of industries. 

Dr. Sir Gokulchand Narang., Minister of Local Self-Government tliought that the 
causes of unomploymeut were the rapid increase of population and a rise in the 
standard of living. As regards the defect in the present system of education, ho said 
that had ho been given control of education, ho would liave fixed three hours a day 
for the students of the primary classes to attend school and the remaining three 
hours to sit either on shops or work in field. When a boy, passed the primary exa¬ 
minations he felt it below his dignity to sit at the shop of his father. After passing 
the matriculation examination he would allow only those students who had either 
means or were exceptionally intelligent, to join colleges. The rise in the standard of 
living was a curse. He would at the same time welcome a rise in the standard of 
villagers. The standard of living of the educated class had risen abnormally high, 
particularly in the Punjab. Educated persons wasted money in purchasing toilets. 
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Tliey deponded on the industries of foreign countries. Crores of rupees were sent to 
foreign countries every year. 

The mover withdrew‘the cut motion. As to-day was the last day of Government 
demands for grants, the President applied the guillotine at 5 p. ra. and all the remaining 
31 demands were passed. The Council then adjourned till 26. 

Duty on Importel* Wheat 

26th. MARCH :—The Council unanimously passed a non-official resolution recom¬ 
mending the Government to convey to the Government of India in view of prevail¬ 
ing low prices that the import duty on wheat be raised to Rs. two per hundred¬ 
weight. Nawab Muzzaffar Khan^ the Revenue Member, su])j)orting the resolution, 
said that the Pvnjab Government had' already strongly re})i-esentod the matter to the 
Government of India, and promised further to convey the wish of the House to them. 

Entertainment Duty Bill 

30ih. MARCH: —The Punjab Entertainment Duty Bill (oflicial measure), as 
repoited by the Select Committee, was discussed and passed to-day. Mr. Nanakehand 
Pandit^ opjiosirig the motion that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, 
be taken into consideration, said that Government was throttling the cinema industry 
in the Punjab which was still in its infanc.y, by such legislation. The motion for 
consideration was passed. Professor Roberts moved an amendment, which aimed at 
exempting from tax all payment for admission to entertainment up to one rnpoo. The 
amendment was, however, roioctod without much discussion. 

Prof. Roberts moved another amendment that horse racing under approvunl condi¬ 
tions bo excluded from the provisions of this Act. He said that Government should 
encourage the horse-breeding industry in the F’unjab by exempting horse races fi’orn 
the tax. Mr. Sampuran Singh^ supporting the motion, urged that* Oovernmont should 
eucourage and patronize horse races, so that the horse-breeding industry in the 
Province might develop. 

Mr. Nanakehand Pundit^ opposing the amendment, thought that horse race was 
gambling pure and simple. There were other ways of encouraging the horse-breeding 
industry but not by races. Sir Donald Boyd, Finance Member, opposed the amendment, 
wliicli was rejected. The remaining clauses of the Bill were passed without discussion. 

Dedtorr’ Protection Bill 

A number of non-official amendments to the Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill, as 
recommended by the Governor, wore rejected to-day by the Council and the liill 
in the recoramonded form was passed. It'will be recalled that the Pill was passed last 
session rejecting certain Government amendments relating to exemption of ancestral 
property from attachment. The Bill, sent back to the House during the present session 
in recommended form, incorporated these amendments. 

Non-official Resolutions 

3Ul. MARCH: —The Council to-day passed a non-official resolution of Prof Roberts 
recommending to Government that active steps be taken to found a provincial land 
mortgage banx in the Punjab. 

Mr. M. A. Ohani^ labour leader’s resolution recommending to Goveriimout tied 
tlie minimum salary paid to all Government servants should not bo les^j Gian Rs. 3G 
per month was rejected by 47 votes to 8. 

Sir Donald Boyd^ Finance Member, opposing Gie resolution expressed sympathy 
with the mover but pointed out that it was a question of supply and demand. When 
))rivate servants were available at loss than Ks. 30 a month how could Government 
be justified in spending more public money V The Finance Member pointed out the 
difficulties in finding minimum wages and told the House that there would be an 
annual increase of one crore of rupees if the Government would accept the 
resolution and put it into operation. Hence the proposition was impracticable. 

Another resolution which was withdrawn on Government assurance recommended 
the sancGoning of a substantial grant for the maintenance of the Jubilee Red Cross 
Sanitorium at Siambli to benefit the tubercular patients of the province. 

The House was discussing a resolution recommending to Oovernmont to place a 
limit on the number of licences granted annually to new entrants to the legal 
profession in the Punjab, when it adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Lucknow—22nd. February to 28th. March ’36 

TRirx'TE.s TO Late Ivi.\(f 

The opening day of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced its 
Budgi't session at Lucknow on the 22n<J. February 1936 and was devoted to the 
condoh'iK’.e motion relating to King George’s death. All sections of the House ioinod 
in paying tributes to the memory of tho late King. The following resolution 
was passed after which tho House adjourned till the 24th. : — 

“This Council records its sincere grief on the occasion of the death of His lato 
Majesty King George V, and its deep symnathy with His Majesty King Edward, 
Iloi- Gracious Majesty Queen Mary and other Members of the Royal Family in their 
great hereavemont. It desires to offer His Majesty its humble and hearty congratu¬ 
lations upon his accession and assures him of its loyal devotion to his Royal person.” 

Budokt Estimates for 1936-37 

24th. FEBRUARY :—The Budget estimates for 1030-37 was presented to-day in the 
Council by Mr. J, M. Clay^ Finaiico Member. Ic showed that tho Government hoped to 
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obtain revonuo amount ihl; to 11,70.‘.)(),():K), the cxpoiniitiiro boin^ Us. 12,44,60.000, 
thus loavin^^ a ri'vnuiuo doli ot of U‘s. r .>,7 ),000 Witli the Iiolp of a loan of i\s. 
77,86,030, tlio, 1 ('c.L'ipIs utith’f li.M'K ar-.; rsliinat(5(] t<j l )0 Ks 3W,8S,(4K) and dis- 

hursemonts uiulor llu),-.') lioa Is amount t<» !is. 2,58,17,00) losultin;^ in a surplus of Rs. 
73,7l,0(.)0 whudi oxauily cani-.'is tin; ii-muiuc duli(nt. 

Ttio rovisod o.-.tim.it,o^ lor 15 ^iiow Hiat, tho anlnr.patod doliut in tho roveuuo 

l>ud;^et \vf)u(i) b(' is'diKS'd I) h'. l!i)ipi tin' <> ivorumout oti,L,Mni!lv bud^^eted 

for a doficit ol Iv, .'JO. {5,0),; Tin; < { tV ': inn * il liopod to roduoo, this dofioit by a 
h.tif tliroii^^h two lavutMio m ‘ iviriw, win-h llm koun'ol [•np'ctnd < )|-dors woia; tln.ni 
issuod to all dnpartinoiit , tn nit.--f outT in sanniioaod (!XjK'ii<ln ui o, .lyi to Rs, 
15 Juki’s and ouiuy to thoM* . its and ’•'‘rtani nthor variations in inoonio and ox[;on- 
dituro, tJio 'hdi ;it is (•\[)oct(;d tu b.> rndn -''! to tin* abovaj li;;uit‘. 

Comin,L; to tin; in'w bu iui'd Mi Clav nh^.'VvS-i tliar it was iiiipossiltio to rB;;ard 
it with oqu.uiimity, .Vpart from tii<‘ laihnu '>11' in revonuo, tho main itoras of 
iiiftroasud ox|)'‘iidii ui o no!i-,in!ni iii lar'r d-'Ot an 1 p-nisiouai's^ c.h ii aos whio.h ho 
feared would yiow in tli • tutui“ Vnnili.o ,sp<‘.nal ciiaiy* will ho tin; expense in tlio 
lir,st election undni tli.- i/ou 0 m -,! >! at ion l)i*.'i.nt-dv 'n-w expenditure, both roeur- 
iiii;^ anu non-i •■on ri in;;, annei 5-d t» cnlv I.’,. 1,2),')')) Tlnno w.is no addition to 
the meafj:ro provision of 'oio lakh ier ima! do\•■lopm'eit and ‘nt is liard to see 
how it will ho po,-,ih!,> {.) iinan ■ in tii ■ jiws-nt o ):iditi out, any n)'“asuro which 
(Joveinmont may d'^siro to unloitalo* la r.--,pen--o to tin* rt’coniinondatnjns of tho 
Sajiru Commtiloo, ura'ut an 1 vitadx iinp'ti.uit thouyli tlnyv m;iy be." 

Enura<'i .itnia rlie nva'.ni.w oi o'-').i mi\ •••ml ‘inplattrl ' by (Government, Mr. Clay 
I'xplainel tha' oiil> twei umtlmd. \\oio p.),v,h!> tor further ameliorat.ion of tho posi¬ 
tion, iiam<'ly tio.w taxatem an'i'Mi!>\^'ntion li-nu outdihx In view.of the clearly exfiressed 
intentions el the Cnunm!, the t {e\■ i iimont aie- makiny no proposals for fresh taxa¬ 
tion, while the (|'n'>tie!i .)f sahveitim is hnna investigated into by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer. 

{1 \ IUv‘0-IxLE( 'i l,U'' S( Hi.ME 

25th. FEBRUARY .Tin* <'onii'-d spent pinr;!icaily tlie wliolo day debating on the 
resvoJiitioiA ino\aal iiy tlie hhnaiu e ^leniboi. Mi. ,/. .)/, Clfnj, roeomraending to the 
iiovernmimt that the revis''d estniMl-s ot tii-.* Ilydro-Eleetrii (Grid Scheme as amended 
liv the (ind Kiuiiiiiy Comuiittee oi IDdo may li * approved and the scheme completed 
during tlie years lf)d6-37 ami ]‘);{7-38. 

It might he recalh‘1 that the revise I sclienie involving a total expenditure of Rs. 
itdd lakh':’ were examined by a C unniitteo of Kxiwrts,- which came to tho conclusion 
tiiat it was teehnicaily an I emm'vnieally S'tun I, an^f should produce tlie results 
anticipated and reconimeuded limt it slmul I h.* pi iceedc'! with lu aceordaiioe with 
tlio iirograrame outlined. 

After traeiiig the origin a.id ilevel ipm-'nl •>[ the seliemc, and describing the 
growing po()nlarity of tube wells aiii'Uig cultivators, Mr. Clay said : “In 1935, Sir 
William Stampc, < Imd' En.gmei'r, came to the eonehision that the sclieme originally 
-sanetioned hy the Seoictaix oi Stat - ii.id underg'jiie sncli large changes that he 
conside’.'cd it necessaiy to re'*ast it in its entirety, .md tJie wiiolo position, accordingly, 
wa.s examined by a Committ<>e of Exfunts in ]935, wJioso j’eport was eminontiy 
satisfactory. ’ TJie mover next det.iile.l tlie .stmpe of the scheme and dwelt on its 
financial aspects. 

Mr. 65 y. C hiutiimani^ IawIkm of the (tjiposition. moved an amendment, generally 
approving the revised ('stunate of tin* s--heme, Imt recomraonding to tho Government 
that piogress in tlie exeeiitimi of the sidieme, should he made with due regard to 
fhe financial vesults so far obtained and tlie elTssts of the Grid Seheino on general 
irrigation. lie urged that Government sh-ml l not proceed with the scheme with 
undue haste. Jle also lefcned in this eonnectioii, to tho linaneial difheultios of the 
Government on account of wliich they were not in a position to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Saprn Committee Report. 

Mr. Claif acce|)ted the amendment on condition that the Uo’use would not cut 
down any budget provisions for advancement of the scheme. 

N.IIK Girls' I^rotection Act 

26 th. FEBRUARY : —Tlie first division of the Budget session took place to-day 
on an amendment by J’kakur Jang Bahadur Bisht (Almora) to the proposed altera¬ 
tion in rule 13 under sec. 7 of the Naik Girls’ Protection Act. He wanted that the 
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two ladios and one member of the Legislature wJio would bo chosen to serve on the 
Advisory Committee should be Hindus. 

Sir Jwala Prasad iSrivasiava^ Minister-in>chargc, was over-ruled by the Presi¬ 
dent when he raised a point of order that no amendment could be made to the 
proposed rule. Government members remained neutral lihe many Muslims. Of the 
Muslims who liowever voted, the majority supported the amendment while only a 
few were against the amendment which was carried by the House by d5 votes to 
four (Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr. 8hah Nazir Hussain, Md. Rahmat Khan and 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shah). 


Govt.’s Retpenciiment Proposals 

Proceedings were enlivened towards the fag end of the day when Mr. J. M. Clay, 
Finance Member initiated a discussion on the retrenchment scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment. After dwelling at length on tlie measures the Government had taken from time 
to time to minimise expenditure, Mr. Clay said that a small ofTicial committee was 
apj)ointed last year to explore turther avenues of retrenchment. Originally, the 
Government had intended to rettench ex]»enditure to the e.vtent of Rs. 30 lakhs, 
but when they came down to realities, they found it was extremely difficult to 
reach that figure and finally decided on Rs. 20 lakhs ot whicli Ks. 12 lakhs were 
to be distributed over the Reserved Dejiartments and Rs. 8 lakhs over the Tran.s- 
ferred Departments. 

He added that a fairly large jiroportion of Government expenditure was absorbed 
by salaries, it being roughly Ks. 5,08,CXX) out of a total expenditure of Rs. 13,50,000 
and it was im})C.5sible to I'educe it without a salary cut or abolition of some posts, 
but ho would say no more about the salary cuts until he had lieard the views oi the 
members. He next proceeded to deal with various items of retrenchment contemplated 
by the Government. As regards the abolition of the Jhansi Division and four districts, 
the Pinance Member declared that Government jmt foivaid these jo'oposals with 
the utmost reluctance, and they would welcome any means, hy whicli this could be 
avoided as they appeared to be iinponular. He further jiointed out that the inquiry 
by the Inspector-General showed that there was room for j-eduction of ivs. 4 and 
one-fourth lakhs in the J'olice Dejiartment. There was also in the Dudget of 1936-37 
an item for Rs. 8 lakhs under the head ‘‘Excise’', which Government hoped to obtain 
by change in the system of auctioning opium and other drugs slio))S, and if the 
House so desired, (Toveriiment was prepared to consider the suggestiem made by 
me Minister-in-charge that this exjiecled income be set oil' against the jiroiiosed re- 
trencliment in Transferred Dcqiarrments. 

Among the important j>roposals for retrencliment are the abolition of tlio .lhansi 
division and the districts of Pilibliit, Dciha Dun, Ballia and Sullanpui or Partabgarh 
and reduction in the strengtJi of tlie Chief Court of CUidli by one Judge, reduction 
in tlie cadres of 8ub-Jiidges and Munsifs, aitpoiiumcnt of retiicd judges to the High 
Court to clear oft an eats and i eductions in s}iccial pays, travciluig allowances, 
house rents, etc. 


The Goverxoh’s A duress 

27tb. FEBRUARY .-—Addressing the Council this morning, H. E. the Governor 
traversed the entire field of Ih’ovincial administration, making a comprehensive survey 
of the activities of various Government Departments during the last years. 

At the outset, he referred to the death of King George V iind said : “None in tho 
British Empire is more ready to resjiond to such a conception of Royal character 
than the Indian people, and they knew well how deep was His Maiesty’s interest in 
all that concerned them.” Proceeding, H. E. the Governor referred to the coming 
Constitution, w'hich would probably be introduced in a little more than a year, 
and he would not have the opportunity of addressing the Council. 

He next dwelt at length on the new movement for rural development made 
possible by a grant from the Government of India and stressed that the scheme of 
development had been applied to every district of the Province. The work of rural 
development no longer depended on the enthusiasm of a particular officer, bnt was 
now organised all over tho Province, in which Commissioners and District Officers 
were doing their best to ensure the proper iaunching of the scheme, with the assis- 
toco of non-officials. In this connection, ho made special reference to the impetus 
given to the scheme by landlords. The movement had already gained sufficient 
ground to create an impression, and it had engendered a new hope in the villages. 
The object of the movement lay in co-ordinating and making readily available to 
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villagers the work of different departments, particularly Agriculture, Public Health 
and Education. “The method is to get villagers do "things for themselves, with a 
clear realisation of the advantages of the new activities and ideals. It is necessary to 
gain the confidence of the corporate spirit of enterprise and co-operation.” 

Nine health units had been established all over the Province, each unit representing 
a compact area, covering some 150 villages with a population of 35,000. Other schemes 
of develojiment included improved water-supplv^ construction of embanknionts, 
improvements of cattle and ]) 0 ultry breeding. In this connection, ho referred to the 
work of tlie Rural Development Officer, Mr. Yenkatachar and the special interest of 
the Minister in the project. 

I’rrcoeding, Sir Harry Haig suggested the introduction of a now Rtai)le crop form 
of cotton in view of the dwindling returns of sugarcane, which would greatly benefit 
the economic position of the Province. Introduction of cheap electrical '^er was 
made ]»ossible under the new Hydro-Electric tSeheme. The sugarcane industry 
of the Province would receive an impetus in connection with small-scale yiroduction 
of sugarcane. II. E. tlie Governor next referred to the Exhibition in the coming 
winter at Lucknow with a view to bringing the producer and the buyer in closer 
contact and benefit the resources of yirovincial income. 

Tlie Governor next dealt at length on tlie resource's of the Province and pointed 
out that all such developments enumerated had been made possible by gi'ants from 
the Government of India, but they faced tlie problem of deficit when the Province 
had to depend on her own resources. The problem of deficit, though not new, had 
been enlarged by the q^uestion of elections under the coming Constitution, and though 
the cost of elections will not recur yearly, the (‘iihanced cost of ailministration under 
the new Constitution will amount to something like the cost of ('lections. The Land 
Iv’evenue policy of the I’ovince will involve considerable expenditure for sometime, 
but bring return later. Examination of the present resources of tlie Province have 
proved that tJiero will be a serious gap between income and expenditui’c for the next 
five years and it is imyiossible to expect the deficit to be covered fully. The entire 
case in this connection was laid before the Nimeyer Committee. 

His Excellency I’cferred to the excellent work of the Sapru Unemyiloyment 
Coinmittoe, whicfi was of vital interest to the country, but the scheme involved 

('xpenditure in which the Province faced a deficit. H. E. the Governor lioyicd that 

constructive proposals would be forthcoming from tlie debate on the subject in the 

House. The Province had been free fiom y»olitical agitation last year and though 

thcie u’eie feelings between communities at present they iiad been localised. 

Concluding, the Governor exjiressed the hoyic that under the new Constitution, 
there would be progressive conciliation of views in the interest of the two 
I ommuuities. trust, therefore, that in tlio new Government, we shall find 
lliii'ius and Muslims woiking together, not primarily regarding themselves as 
members of one community or other, but jointly pursuing a policy that is in their 
joint interests. If we keej) in front the goal of common good and development of 
the Province, 1 feel sure that sectional interests will fall to their proyier perspective.” 

Govt’s. R£trenciiment Scheme (Contd.) 

Discussion on the Government’s retrenchment scheme was not concluded when 
the Council rose for the day to-day. There w'as again stilT opposition from the 
(ipposition members who opposed the abolition of somo Districts and Tashils. One 
member said that the people of the Districts and Tashils concerned xvould be 
willing to pay new taxes rather than agree to tho abolition proposals. Another 
suggestion put foiwvard in this connection was a permanent cut in the salaries of 
Government servants, it being ten centum in the case of those drawing salaries of 
Ks. 500 and below and 25 centum for the rest. 

The Home Member, Kunwar tiir Maharaj Singh assured the House that Govern¬ 
ment did not propose to abolish the concession oi free return tickets to their homes 
to prisoners on their release nor any relating to the supply of cheaper diet in jails. 
As a matter of fact, the Inspector-General of Prisons’ proposals were designed to 
remove the monotony, in jail diet, which were under consideration. 

28lh. FEBRUARY The debate concluded to-day after a spirited and vigorous 
denunciation by Mr. Ghintamani^ leader of the Opposition of the 1. C. 6. guardian¬ 
ship of the provincial finances since the inauguration of tht) present Reforms, the 
result of which was writ large on every page of the financial reports of the United 
Provinces. Mr. Chintamani urged that the only remedy was to be found in the 
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reconstruction of the entire system of administration from the point of view of the 
people administered and ho was loudly cheered at the conclusion of his speech by 
the whole House. 

The debate was wound up by Mr. J. if, Glay^ Finance Member, who thought 
that it was ‘definitely unfair’ to accuse the Government of having pursued recklessly 
an extravagant course during the last 10 or 12 years. He declared that the proposed 
abolition of districts and tashils would be reconsidered if the House could fmd some 
now form of revenue to make up for the shortage and also to provide funds to 
implement the recommendations of the Sapru Committee . 

The Council rejected Hai Bahadur Thakur H(i*iuman Singh's amendment to 
reduce the number of fust class districts to the status of second class districts but 
carried unanimously Baba Rani Bahadur Saskena's amendment that effect should 
not be given to the proposed abolition of districts. 

The Finance Member next moved a resolution extending concession to the 
Minister in the matter of house rents paid by them. After asking the Council to 
agree to their retrenchment projio.sals mere seemed absolutely no justification for 
the Government to seek the Council's approval for concession to the Ministers who 
are neither ill paid nor poverty-stricken. The resolution was opposed by Hai 
Rajeshwar Bah and Mr, Chintaniani^ though it was eventually carried by the 
House. 

The Education Minister next invited a discussion on the report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Muslim Education Conference, but the House accepted an amendment 
moved by Nnwabxada Liaqat AH Khan recommending the Government to publish 
the report in the Gazette with a view to eliciting juiblic opinion within two 
months and then publish their own decisions after considering the opinions so far 
received. The Council then adjourned till the 2nd . March. 

Debate on Unemi’loyme.vt Comm. KEroirr 

2nd. MARCH :—The debate on the report of the Unemployment Committee 
commenced with a speed) by the Education Minister, Sir Jawala Frasad Srizastva-, 
who was responsible fer the sotting up of the Committee in 1934. The Minister on 
behalf of the Government expressed his deep sense of gratitude to the chairman of the 
Committee, the Rt. Jlon, iSir Tej Bahadur Sapru, for the immense labour undertaken 
by him at great personal sacrifice. ‘The Government can do very little without 
money,’ said the Minister in appealing to the House ‘to find a treasure somewhere’ 
so that they might be able to implement the Committee’s recommendations, which 
m his opinion were very useful and were being examined by an oSicor placed on 
S])ecial duty. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ whom the House gave an enthusistic 
ovation as he rose to speak, explained the main recommendations of the Committee 
in an hour’s speech marked by eloquence, ability, lucidity, cogency, clearness and 
a masterly array of facts and figures. He spoke with utmost frankness ^^hen he 
said that he would have refused to look at the proposal wheu he was asked to 
undeitiike the duties of the chairmanshm of the Unemployment Committee, had he 
been told that at the end of their labours the Government could find no money to 
implement their recommendations. After graphically describing the magnitude of 
the problem which none could characterize as a ‘political stunt’, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Tej Bahadur hapru dealt with the acute discontent and bitterness prevailing among 
the educated young men who were unable to secure employment and outlined 
measures required to alleviate them. He charged both the Government and the 

society with the neglect of the important responsibility towards the rising genera¬ 
tion and protested against the policy of retrenchment followed by the Government 
vvdiich bred discontent among the fovror ranks without touching men high up in 
Government service who enjoyed statutory protection. He wound up his remarkable 

sjiecch with an earnest appeal for the provision of funds to tackle the problem of 

unemployment, not avoiding taxation if it was necessary and if it could be reserved 

L • ^ distinguished speaker was loualy cheered at the conclusion 

of his very able speech. 

Nine members took part in to-day’s discussion, most of whom dwelt on the 

paramount pressing necessity to tackle the unemployment problem on the lines 
^tiggested by the Sapru Committee to find the money neeaed for the purpose. 

3rd. MARCH No less than 16 members took part in to-day’s discussion includ¬ 
ing the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. C. Y, Chintanlaai, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
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Khan, of the leader of the Democratic party, and Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramjit Singh, 
loader of Constitutional party. From the official bloc there were four speeches by 
Mr. S. R Shah, officer on special duty, who examined the Unemployment Coni- 
mittee’s report, Mr. Kharegat, Education secretary, Mr. Harrop, Director of Public 
Instruction, and Mr. Clay, Finance Member. 

Opinion was not unanimous as regards the need for taxation with a view to provid¬ 
ing necessary funds for the purpose of implementing the committee’s recommenda¬ 
tions. Not unnaturally the Government was severely censured for its career of reck¬ 
less extravagance in the past and its unpardonable reluctance to reduce the princely 
salaries paid to the top, Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan forcibly expressed this 
point of view and stoutly opposed the levy of fresh taxation, suggesting that it was 
tlio Government’s primary responsibility to find money for the solution of the luoblem 
of unemployment. Mr. (Jhintainanf\ on the contrary, took a tiifferent view of the 
matter, having regard to the fact that educated middle class unemployment had be¬ 
come so acute as to constitute a grave public danger of to-day and an increasing 
menace to public safety in years to come. He, however, insisted that there must be a 
statutory guarantee that whatever additional revenue was placed at the Government’s 
disposal should be exclusively applied to measures for relief of unemployment and 
sliould not be absorbed in the general revenues of the province. 

Mr. J. M. Clay, Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said 
that it was intended to bring forward two measures of taxation ; ihcreasing stamp 
duties and court fees when the Council would re-assemble after the Holi and Id 
holidays and ho gave an undertaking that if the Bills were passed the Government 
would earmark three lakhs this year and recurring sums in succeeding years for the 
purpose of implementing the committee’s reconsiderations. He further announced 
that one lakh would be allotted for expansion or development in various transferred 
departments which in the result would nave an effect to unemployment. In addition 
tho Government undertook to abandon their idea regarding tte abolition of five 
districts and six tahsils, the loss of oossible saving from tiiis latter undertaking 
amounting to four and half to five lakns. He also promised to earmark the sum of 
four lakhs for tlie above mentioned purpose. He added : Ht is a perfectly fair offer 
and there is no loophole for wriggling out of the promise.’ Tho undertaking given by 
Mr. Clay reassured the House that the Government wore earnest on implement¬ 
ing the committee’s recommendations and it is very likely that the coming taxation 
measures might not shaie the same fate as their predecessors of last year. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his second speech stressed that the Government of 
India could not divest themselves of their share of responsibility in tackling the uu- 
omj loyrnent problem and urged that wisdom, experience, expediency and self-interest 
counselled that they should frankly recognise that it was time for them to bestir 
Ihemselves in the matter lost they might be overwhelmed by a deluge which, he 
could distinctly foresee, would overtake us if the elders of this generation refused 
to be interested in problems affecting the mind of tho younger generation who were 
their futiue hop e. He concluded his speech amidst loud and prolonged applause 
and the Council adjourned till March 11. 

General Discussion of Budget 

lltk. MARCH The general discussion on the budget which commenced to-day 
was quite dull and uninteresting. The non-official benches looked practically deserted. 
‘1 have often noticed,’ remarkea the President, ‘that the first day's reluctance is com¬ 
pensated for by next day’s eagerness to catch the eye of the Chair. This is rather 
embarrassing and I hope that hon. members will not be reluctant to catch the eye of 
the Chair as quickly as possible’. The President’s apprehensions proved true and nono 
got up to speak at 3 30 p. m. as the result of which the Council was adjourned. 
The keynote of all speeches was a vigorous plea for a percentage cut in the salai’ies 
of tho services, both imperial and provincial. Most of the speakers congratulated the 
Finance Member and Mr. Bathe, Finance Secretary, on tho presentation of a 
‘lucid’ budget. 

Court Fees Act Amend. Bill 

I3tb. MARCH By 66 votes against 23 the Council to-day carried the motion of 
the Finance Member to take into consideration the Bill amending the Court Fees 
Act. The Government majority was both astounding and unexpected for it was 
generally calculated that the division might be a close one in view of the fact that 
a similar Bill together with the Stamp mties Bill had been unanimously rejected by 
the House at this time last year. 
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No party in tho House made the question a party issue and the members belong¬ 
ing to the same party were ranged in hostile camps. Lobbying had been going on 
briskly for some time past, those who were primarily an.Kious to save certain districts 
from the threatened abolition being extraordinarily active. 

Tho cat was out of the bag when Sheikh Muhamtnad Sahibullah openly confes¬ 
sed that he was a signatory to an application to the Government agreeing to tho now 
taxation if the Oovernmeiit would not carry out their threat to abolish the districts 
and tehsils. Asked by Rai Rajeshwar Bali who the sponsors of this unprecedented 
and novel move wore, Sheikh Habibulhih candidly said that he was one of them. 
Purthor light was thrown on this mysterious petition by the reference made to it 
by the Finance Member himself in his reply to the debate. He said that it was 
signed by 26 members and ho was not going to betray their confidence by mention¬ 
ing their names. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Mr. Chintamaiii, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan 
jiressod tliat the secret document be road out but the Finance Member refused to 
comply. 

14th. MARCH ;—The House passed into law to-day both the Bills enhancing the 
court-fees and stamp duties whose life was limited to three years. Tho Finance 
Member, who was opposed to tho amendment seeking to limit the duration of the 
Court-fees Bill which the Government intended to make permanent, claimed a division 
after the President had actually nut the amendment to the House and declared it carried. 
The President ascertained that the Phnance Member had not actualty get m) in time. 

The Finance Member resisted two amendments moved by ‘ the Loader of tho 
Opposition seeking a statutory guarantee regarding money to be siient on implement¬ 
ing the Unemployment Committee's i-ecomrncndations and the duration of the Court 
foes Bill being limited to two years. The House divided on both the amendments 
which wore rejected. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

16th. MARCH Tho voting on demands for grants commenced to-dav, the hi st 
of them being the budget for tho jails and convict settlements. Sir Maharaj Simfk 
made a brief siieoeh at the outset, dwelling on tho salient features of administration 'of 
jails and emphasizing that tho financial stringencv stood in the way of several re¬ 
forms recommended by tho All-India Jails Committee of 19U) and the U. P. Jails 
Enquiry Committee of 1929 being carried into affect. 

The Home Member and the first Indian ius{)ector-General of prison.s, Major 
Salamatullah wore both complemented by tho leader of the Opposition, Mr. C. Y. 
Chmtamani and some other members for a number of improvements oft'oetod in 
tlie jails. Many interesting points were raised on tho cut motion in the entire de¬ 
mand as regards tho method of recruitment of superintendents of jails, classihcatioa 
and treatment of prisoners, racial discrimination etc. by Mr. Chintamani and the 
Home Member gave a sympathetic reply. The Home Member acknowledged that the 
Government were indebted for reforms effected in the administration of jails to the 
Jail Enquiry Committee s report and public opinion and above all to hon. members 
of the House who from time to time made valuable suggestions. While a spirit of ros- 
ponsivene«s was shown by all Indian Homo Mombers during the reformed regime a groat 
deal more could certainly have been achieved in tho way of reform of jails, if the 
reserved half of the Government had been responsible instead of being merely res¬ 
ponsive to public opinion as voiced in tho Legislative Council. 

17th. MARCH The land revenue demand was discussed in to-day’s Council. 
Many token cut motions were made by landlord members on varied matters of in¬ 
terest pertaining to their order and not ono of them was passed. Tho cause of 
small zemindars and small tenants in connection with the coming settlements found 
a sturdy champion in Rao Krishna Pal Singh whose plea for sympathy for them 
found an answering echo in Government benches. The revenue secretary, Mr. A. A. 
Waugh^ in a sympathetic speech explained that the law, as it stood, showed consider¬ 
able sympathy to petty zemindars and poor tenants. 

Many zemindars and taluqdars not unnaturally voiced their serious apprehensions 
f coming settlement operations might eventually result in large enhancement 

of their revenue assessment and these apprehensions were sot at rest by a very reassur¬ 
ing reply by Mr. J. M. Clay^ Finance Member, who declared, ‘Government will most 
rigorously and scrupulously observe all undertakings which they have given in the 
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communique arnl in public prououncemoiits.’ The demands were still under discus¬ 
sion when the Council adjourned. 


18th. MARCH The landlord members strongly supported the cut motion of Rao 
Krishna Pal Singh to-day and expressed once again their fooling:? of resontmont 
cUgainst the antiquated, barbarous and thoroughly unpopular method of issuing coercive 
processes and warrants of arrest against defaulting zamindars who failed to pay 
their land revenue in time. Mr. Clay^ Finance Membei', explained that coercive 
processes had progressividy declined in number in recent years while warrants of 
arrest were mostly issued for realisation of arrears due to co-operative banks whicli, 
under the law, had to be lealizod as land revenue. 

Another motion which evoked an interesting debate w'as made by ^he same 
member advocating the abolition of the institution of village patwans on the 
ground that they maintained ini'.orroct land records with a monetary gain and not 
infrequently gave rise to dis[tutes between zamindars and tenants. While there was 
nothing but downriglit condemnation for patwarks as a class, tlie opinion was, 
however, divided among tlie landlord mernliers as regards the abolition of their posts. 
Government vie^’od the jirojiosal with strong disfavour, holding that revenue admi¬ 
nistration would be impossible to carry on without the 2S.{X!O pativaris working in 
the province. 

Ttio Education demand was next taken up. Only one motion was discussed 
drawing attention to the inadequate grants made to the Allahabad University. 
While supporting the motion, the leadei of tlie Opposition, Mr. 0 . Y. Chintamani 
suggested the appointment of a committee of three members to investigate into the 
finances available for educational puiposes and report upon the equitable distribution 
of money among tlie various brandies of education. The Education Minister promised 
to consider Mr. Chintamani’s suggestion. The guillotine fell and the entire demand 
was voted. The Council then adjourned. 

19th. MARCH .-—Practically for the whole day one token cut under general ad¬ 
ministration was discussed by the Council, its object being to call attention to the 
impropor manner in whicli Naivab Sir Mohammad Yusufs Minister for Local Self- 
(iovenimont, had exorcised liis power of nominations to the district and municipal 
boards after the recent elections. 

Mr. Chintamaiti, the leader of the Nationalist party, who made the motion drew 
a graphic picture of tlie Minister’s abuse of his patronage. 

animated and lively debate ensued and even those who opposed the cut motion 
liai very littlo to put forward in defence of the Minister's exercise of patronage. 
The Minister, in his rejily, asserted that he had exercised his discretion in a reasonable 
and just manner. 

As the discussion had fulfilled the object -with which the motion was made and 
sufficiently exposed the Minister for the abuse of iiis power of nominations, Mr. 
Chinta?na?ii, after a spirited reply, withdrew it. 

21tt. MARCH :—The Council voted to-day without any cut the budgets for the 
Industries and Irrigation departments. The need for the industrial regeneration of 
the province with a view to promote the prosperity of the people and at the same 
time to tackle the problem of uuomployraeut was emphasized by several speakers. 
Many important suggestions were made by several members, inefuding Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, who asked why Government should not co-operato with the All-India 
Spinners’ Association in promoting the haudloom industry and with the Village 
Industries Association in promoting the village industries.' No convincing answer 
was forthcomirg from Sir J. P. Srivastava, Minister for Industries, except that the 
suggestion was an interesting one and the Government did not know whether the 
other party was equally desirous of co-operation. 

24th. MARCH The demands under irrigation -and hydro-electric works outlay 
not charged to revenue and charges on the irrigation establishment were voted 
to-day, the former in full and the latter with a substantial reduction of Rs. 6,700: 

A suggestion was made during the discussion of the latter demand that the 
Government should supply an aeroplane to Sir William Stampe, chief engineer-in- 
charge of the Hydro-electric projects to enable him to move about quickly from one 
part of the province to another in -connectien with his work. There was a strono- 
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difference of opinion on the question and those opposed to the proposal, including 
the leader of the Opposition, Mr. (Jhmtamani who urged that the advocates of the 
proposal were trying to bo more royalist tlian the King and it was for the Finance 
Member and the chief engineer to have come forward with it if they felt the need 
of an aeroplane. Mr. J. M. Clay turned down the suggestion on the ground of its 
enormous expense and added that tho Oovornment would consider whether it would 
be worth while for Sir William Starape to charter an aeroplane on special occasions. 

While it was generally recognized that the hydro-electrii* projects afforded some 
relief for the unemployed, a very important point was raised in connection with 
the question of tho recruitment of the staff by Mr. Chintamaiii, namely, that tho 
residents of the United Provinces should bo taken only when the Government made 
quite sure that men of requisite qualilications were * not available in the province. 

25th. MARCH :—A number of grievances against tlie police was voi(;ed to-day. 
The Government were severely taken to task for getting tlie JSecretai’y of State’s sanction 
behind the back of tho Council for making tho p(»st of the second assistant to the inspector- 
general of police permanent. The Council had j)reviously agreed to the creation of tins 
post on a temporary basis but was to-day confronted with the accomplished fact of its 
having been made permanent and added to the list of non-voted officers. A token 
cut was moved by Haji Obaidur Rahman Khan to protest against this unwanted 
post having been made permanent and it was sup[)orted almost unanimously by all 
sections of ihe House. The Inspector-Omoral and tho Home Member put up a 
stiff fight but failed to carry conviction with the House that the post was indispen¬ 
sable. The cut motion was carried in the teeth of official opposition. 

That oven such high police dignitaries as superintendents, and deputy superinten¬ 
dents were addicted to the pernicious habit of accepting dalis from their subordi¬ 
nates during their tours was stressed by Pandit From Ballabh Bel teal who offered 
to give private information to the Home Member to enable him to institute an 
enquiry. Another noteworthy point raised in to-day's debates referred to the 
mor^e among the police and the need for its improvement. The Home Member 
agreed that there was room for such improvement and that the police should have 
as their motto service of tho public. lie appealed to the lion, members to give 

S articulars of cases of bribery among the police officials whenever they got scent of 
lem so that the inspector-general could institute a searching enqihry and bring 
the offenders to book, 

A number of substantial reductions was sought to bo made and the Council 
succeeded in effecting a reduction of Rs. 10,000 in tho allotment of Rs. 50,000 for 
the establishment for registration of motor vehicles. Two motions to reduce the 
sum allotted for rewards by Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 15,000 on the ground of financial 
stringency did not find favour with the House and they were rejected without 
division. 

Kunuar Sir Maharaj Singh at the outset made an interesting speech in which 
he deplored communal animosities and appealed to the press and pumic to promote 
communal harmony in the province. 

26th. MARCH A number of motions under the police demand were discussed 
by tho Council to-day and pointed attention was drawn to the astoundingly inadequate 
representation of the Hindus in the Police department and a certain Muslim member 
sought to lend communal colour to the grievance of the Hindus. 

27th. MARCH :—A doleful tale was told by Nawah Sir Muhammad Yusufs regard¬ 
ing the restricted activities of the Medical department due to financial stringency. He 
frankly admitted that a stage had been reached where the ModicaLdepartment could show 
no improvement and as a matter of fact it was very difficult to carry on its normal 
activities very efficiently. The Minister’s invariable reply to almost every suggestion made 
by the hon. inembers to increase the useful activities of the department was that 
nothing would have given him greater pleasure than to comply with the suggestions 
if funds had been available. 

Several valuable suggestions w^ere made in th© course of discussions on the 
Medical demand which proved to bo no more than a cry in the wilderness and met 
with no tangible response from the Minister beyond an expression of sympathy. 
The question of unjust reservation of certain districts for European I. M. S. 'officers 
was raised by the Leader of tho Opposition Mr. C. Y. Chintamam^ with a view to 
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keep the question aliv^ and not f'ive rest to the Government until the wrong was 
righted. The out motion was unanimoii.sly carried. 

Throe other cut motions were also carried by the Council, piotesting against (1) 
the abolition of tuberculosis dispensaries at Agra, Cawnpore and Allahabad, (2) 
hopelessly iuadocpiate medical relief in rural areas and (3) reduction in the grant 
for the development of the indigenous system of medicine. It was mentioned by 
Nawabzada Linqai Alt Khan that the Government at present spent only 14 annas 
per annum on 100 iiersons in rural areas and he was loudly cheered when ho spoke 
tJie bare truth that it was nothing but scandalous and callous neglect on the part 
of OovernmonI iti the matter of medical relief. 

28th. MARCH The uttoi- helplessness of the Ministor-iri-charge of th^ medical 
portfolio in the matter of recruitment and postings of I. M. S officers once again 
formed the subject of forceful and vigorous criticism on the floor of the Council 
to-day in connection with the disemssions on the medical demand. The Secretary of 
State/s autocratic, control in the matttu* of appointment of I. M. S. officers leaving 
absolutely no discretion to the local (Jovei’iimoiit even in the transferred departments 
was strongly resented by the Ilouse, and two token cut motions were carried, (a) 
protesting against the apriointment as Principal of the Agra Medical School of an 
1. M. R. officer brought from outside th ‘ United Provinces and (b) against the 
huge grant of P,s. .37,290 from the provincial funds made to the Ranchi Mental 
Hospital for tlio treatraont of 41 European and Anglo-Indian patients, while a com¬ 
paratively far less amount was spent on Indian patients treated in the mental 
hospitals situated inside the province. 

Two otlior cut motions were also carried urging (a) provision of funds for medi¬ 
cal relief in rural areas from the four lakhs promised for the unemployment relief 
out of the proceeds of tie* now taxation and from the allotment for rural uplift, 
and (2) iuiueased reitreseiiiatioii for raids and Hakims in the Board of Indian 
Medicine. 

A lively debate ensued on the amendment of the rules under the Poisons Act 
made by the (Government sonicdimc a^o which was strongly condemned by Hai 
Baliadui Habu Vikramiit Singh. Mr. ^Stuntamani and Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan 
on medical profession m the province. Furnlaraentally divergent views were 
expressed in the i‘ouise of the debate by Mr. Reed, Local Self-Government 
secretary, and Sir Muhammad Yusuf. Minister, on the one side, and non-official 
spokesmen on the other as regaids the demands put forward by the deputation 
^shich had waited on the >AIinister on behalf of the U. P. Medical Association. A 
suggestion, therefore, was thrown out by Sir Sita Ham. President, that the best 
way to arrive at a decision on the controversial subject would be for the Minister 
to call a confereii<*e of the representatives of the Medical Association and party 
leaders in the Council before the .lune se^^,iou at Naiiiital to consider the whole 
question. The suggestion found ready accoj^tance with the House and the matter 
was accordingly droppeil. 

The budget uinler Agriculture, V'eterinary and Co-operative departments was 
taken up a little before 5 p, m when the guillotine fell and no less than 24 demands 
which remained undiscussed were fiiit to tie* House and voted. Mr. Chintamani and 
some other momhers of tho Opposition loudly shouted ‘no’ when the P. AV. D. and 
Excise demands were put. The Coimcil was then prorogued. (From tho 'Leader’). 


Summer Session—Naini Tal—16th. to 36th. June 1936 

Grant to T^. P. [ndian Christians 

The Rummer session of the Council commeneed at Naini Tal on tho 16»b. June 
1936 with Sir Sita Bam iu the chair. At tho outset the President referred 
in feeling terms to the demise of Dr. M. A. Ansari. The House authorised the 
President to send a message of condolence to the bereaved family. 

Tho resolution of Syrd All Zahf^er recommending to tho Council not to spend the 
grant of Ks. 10,()G0 allotted ‘Hor Indian Christians whoso origin is from the Depres¬ 
sed Classes for education and for aiding missions working amoiif^st thorn” was ac¬ 
cepted by tho Ilouse, tho Minister for Education accepting tho view of the House 
that the wording of the communique on tho subject might bo misconstrued as afford- 
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in" monetary laliof to mmiibors of the DoprostoJ Classes by the more fact of con¬ 
version or used as inoentivo for the purpose of conversion. 

ArroiNTMKXT or Liotudators 

T)ie President made a lon^tliy statement on tlie communique issued by the Kegis- 
(rar of the High Court, Allaluibad, regarding the admissibility of certain questions 
regaiding the appointment of liquidators by the ITigh Court who made representations 
to tile Local Government tiiat tiie question (■oiiceniing the High Court could not be 
allowed to be asked in local legislatures. On representation to the President by the 
Judicial Secretary to the Government, tlie President did not sc'e his way to Kjgreo 
with the Government or the High Court as the Hudget concerning the pay of liquida- 
toi’s was discussed in the Council. The Chair regretted that the press communique 
issued by the Pegistrar of the High Court sliould have contained reileetions on the 
Chair and exjiressed the ho]H' that the uulortunate incident would now be taken 
as closed. Later, some non-controversial and non-officia! resolutions were discussed. 

Crj'iciAL IxTi'Kri.HExrr IX Elkctioxs 

17th. JUNE TJie coming elections loomed large at to-day's meeting of the 
Council, when no less than five non-official resolutions ^^ere iliscusscd Mr. J. Al. 
Clay, Finance Member, made an important statement on the result of the enquiries 
made hy him into cases of official lutei fereiice iii distiLd ;ui I munieijial elections, 
over wlm h, u would bo remembered, a full dress debate took ]>laL'e during the bud¬ 
get session in March on a cut motion by Mr. (.’hintamani under the General Adminis¬ 
tration demand. Wlule some oomplaints were found to be either bas^-lesc or exaggera¬ 
ted, tliere were yet others in whi<di certain district magistrates ha<l clearly trans¬ 
gressed the rules governing elections and opeiil\ favoured one candidate against 
another. Tiie Finance aMember unequivocally and unambiguously stated that iii all 
such cases the Government would make it jdaiu to the <listrict tiiagisti'afes concerned 
that tiiey sJiculd not have acted in the wav in which tiiey did and that the Govern¬ 
ment servant’s conduct rules must be strictly followed. 

Mr, Chintamani, congratulated the Finance Member on tin* jiromptness and 
keenness with wiiich lie had carried out his undertaking in letter and sjiirit, and 
adversely criticised the manner in which inquiries had been conducted by corlain 
divisional commissioners. If tho Government took steps to guard against such trans¬ 
gressions ot tho eleciion rules by their own officials, especially in tlie coming elections 
to the provincial legislatuies, the purjaise of the debates held in March and to-dav 
M'ould be amjily fullined. 

The Government accepted two resolutions urging that pattrans be j»resent at pol¬ 
ling stations to identity vote.s and that polling stations bo so located that no voter 
need Jiave to tiaverse moi’e tiian five miles. 

DnvF.Lor^EXT oi Kukal xVueas 

An important statement was then made by Sir Jtrala Prasad Snvastava. Minister 
for Education, ri'garding what tlie V. P. Government was doing in connection with 
rural deveiojimeut. 

Tlie Mmisti'r said that rural dcvelo])meiit sohemes in the jiroviiico w'oro divided 
into three parts, the main scJieme, dejiartmental .schemes and tiie Kumaon scheme. 
Under the mam scheme, 270 rural development centres had been established in the 
province, and an organisation had heen s^'t iq) in each district by moans of which 
all local officials of the difl'erent dejiartments of the Government could wmrk together 
to effect improvement in rural areas. Another achievement had Iteon that over a 
large aiea, local apathy and fatalistic resignafion had given place to active interest. 
])emonstration plots were being opened in village centres, seed unions were being 
formed, cattle-breeding taken up with earnestiievss and concentrated drive was being 
made for improving riij-al sanitation and hygiene. Considerable zeal had been dis- 
])layed everywdiore in the development of village games and sports, opening of night 
schools and village libraries and training of adult scouts for social service. This had 
tho effect of making village life more interesting and this in turn stimulated desire 
for improvement in other directions. It was ])ronosed to sink 2,250 wells in connec¬ 
tion with the agricultural scheme, fifty wells had been improved and work was now 
proceeding more briskly. Survey work was being done in Benares, Sultanpur, and 
Allahabad districts. Fruit plants seed had been supplied free to selected villages and 
actual jilauting had started and would be completed before August. 
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Health units weie working in the distriots of Meerut, Allahabad, 
pur, Lucknow, Fyzabad, Moradabad and Jhansi and nine units co' er aooiu 4JJ vjli- 
lilies. These imits carried on intensive health propaganda and gave medical relief hy 
means of a mobile dispensary. 1,315 indigenous r/ais were trained for attending to 
normal labour cases and 495 rural sanitary boards Ijad been formed in the villages 
for maintaining activities on a j)ermanent footing. Besides the Public Health De¬ 
partment had supj)]ied 8,000 medicine chests to villages undei' the main scheme of 
jural development. 

For providing facilities for marketing products of village >.ottago industries it was 
proposed to open 24 shoj>s. Three shops had been fixed up and ]0 more were ex- 
l»ected to established soon. A now .section for raarketmg village products had been 
opened at Lucknow. This section ])articipatcd in thej Kumbha Mela Ex'-ibitiou at 
Allahabad and attracted much attention. 

InUIANISAIION 01 SF.CRETATm.s 

18th. JUNE:- The Council voiced to-day its sense of dissatisfaction and dis¬ 
appointment at the refusal of tlio (Jovernment to concede its oft-rei)catod demand 
,, that half the number of .secretaries should be Indian officer, by ado[)ting np?n con 
a resolution on the subject moved by the Nationalist leader, Mr. Chiniarnam\ who 
in a vigorous and forceful speech pointed out that of lute years there bad been 
retrogression instead of progress and that since the beginning of the current official 
year an Indian Finance secretary ha<l been replaced by an European I. C. S. oflicer, 
while no Indian had been appointed to tlie post of any other Sf*cretary, with the result 
that the number of Indian secretaries had been actual!v reduced froni two to one. He 
jiertinently enrpiij'eil why the deputy secretary in tlie Finance department, Pandit 
Sui'aj Din Bajpai, to whose remarkable ability .suc(;e.ssive Finance Members Jiad p li'l 
superlative tributes, had not been a[»pointoj Finance secu-elary in tlie face of the 
well-known precedent when a former deputy secretary. .Mr. Tevoii, had been so 
appointed. Tlie speech of the offieial spokesman, Mr. J. M. Clay, liad utterly failed 
to carry conviction with the House, and there was no justification for ignoring the 
just claims of Indian officers to appointments at the lieadquarters of the Govern¬ 
ment. The statement that secretaries were appointed by tlie Government consisting 
of a majority of Indian members was at once challenged by Mr. Chintamaiii, who 
in his second speech rightly pointed out that every member of the Guyernment 
could not have a voice in tho selection of every secretary, basing his statement on 
!iis direct inside knowledge in the past and observations from outside in the present. 

treeing the unmistakable expression of opinion in support of tiie resoliifion from 
all sides of the House, tho Finance Member felt compelled to accept the resolution. 

Homes for Disabled Beooars 

Four other resolutions were discussed in the course of the day, among wJiicIi 
mention may bo made of the resolution moved by Lady Kailash iSrirastava urging 
financial help to local boards to start homes for "disabled and maimed beggars. Slic 
confronted Nawab Sir Muhammad Tusuf with a very sympathetic speech ho had 
made in support of such a res'olution in 1921 before he became Minister. The 
Minister expressed profuse sympathy but pleaded financial stringency and spoke of 
practical difficulties. The resolution was adojited and the Government dared not 
challenge a division. 


Public Health Scheme 

20lh. JUNE i—Offioial business was transacted in to-day's Council. After a brief 
statement by the Finance Member regarding the probable cost of the proposed exten¬ 
sion of the Council House at Lucknow to provide accommodation for the unvraiited 
Upper House under the new constitution, tho House commenced the consideration of 
demands for supplementary grants aggregating to Rs. 40,07,565. 

Keen divergence of opinion on the utility of the public health scliomo manifested 
itself on the proposal of the Minister, Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf to extend tho scheme 
to four more districts in the province, primarily to provide employment to qualified 
people without employment. A number of members expressed the view that better 
eqiiipped dispensaries and more travelling dispensaries would be moie useful to tho 
puDlic. Anotner item which evoked a lively debate related to the permanent appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. C. AV. Casse, mechanical engineer for water works, on the new scale 
of pay demanded by him after tho termination of his three years’ contract at the 
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bcginning of tlic noxt year. Several members voiced the view that no official should 
bo allowed to dictate his own terms to the Government while on the official side it 
was stated by Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf that the scale of salary proposed was 
by no means extravagant, considering the qualifications and experience of Mr. Casse. 
The motion for omission of the item was, however, not pressed to division. 

SurFLEME.VTARY GRANTS 

22nd. JUNE The Government sustained a heavy defeat in to-day's Council 
over the motion made by the Nationalist party leader, Mr. Chintamani for postpone¬ 
ment of consideration of the supplementary estimate of Rs. 34,81,530 till after 
consideration of the Underground Waters Bill which sought to control the 
rate of the abstraction of water from sub-soil in the best interests of all concerned. 
Several hon. members had a shrewd suspicion that if the Ifouse gave its assent in 
advance to the acceleration of programme of tubewell construction costing several 
lakhs they might be faced with a fait accompli and have no freedom to tlirow out 
that Bill if they were so minded. Tliis suspicion found vent in the numerous 
questions addressed to Sir William Stampe, chief engineer for a clear explanation 
of the position in relation to the Underground Waters Bill arirl the replies given by 
him and the Finance Member failed to set their apprehensions at rest with the 
result that the Opposition Ijoador's motion for postponement was carried by the 
House by 42 votes against 30. The result of the division was received with loud 
applause fj'em non-official benclies. 

Sir Jivala Prasad Srlvasfai Education Minister, Mr. Shah, special officer, Mr. 
Kharegat, Edu(;ation Secretary, as well as Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Tjocal Self- 
Government Minister, and his secretary Mr. A. B. Reid were congratulated by the 
()]iposition leader on their prom[)tnoss and earnestness in implementing somti of tiie 
recommendations of the Unemploymonl Committee. The Education Minister said tliat 
he was deeply grateful to Mr. Chintamani for his very appreciative remarks and 
expressed that tlie Govormneut were particularly lucky m having got the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to preside over the Unemployment Committee, another lucky 
stroke being his acceptance of memborshifi of the Couneil for a brief space of two 
days when ho succeeded in convincing the Houso that the problem with which they 
were confronted was a grave one, requiring drastic measures. The Education 
Minister's siiceeh gave a clear indication of tho Government’s earnestness of purpose 
in tackling the growing menace of unemployment among the educated classes. 


24th. JUNE :-W liat was aptly characterized by tho leader of the ()pposition 

during the budget session as a ^scandal of the first magnitude’ became a 

fait accompli by tluj Council’s vote to-day sanctioning the creation of a new post 
of a whole-time" inspector-general of registration, Mr. Chintamani made a motion 
for the omission of the sujipleraentary estimate making provision for this new 

appointment. 

Those who voted against the motion did not participate in tho debate and make 
out a case iti support of making tlie top-heavy administration more top-heavy by 
tho creation of a post which did not exist .in these provinces for-at least three- 
quarters of a century. As usual, argiirnonts were on the side of the Opposition 
leader and votes on tho siUo of the Government. The Hon’ble Nawah Sir Mohd. 
Yusuf said that all corruption and leakage in the Registration department would 
vanish with a separate head for the Registration department. The Opposition 
leader’s motion was rejected by G3 votes against 10. 

Some reactionary rules drawn up by the Government with reference to the 

•reation of class 1. U. P. Service of engineers in tho buildings -and roads branch 
of the Public Works department in charge of Sir Mohd. Yusuf v/ere severely 
criticised by Mr. Chintamani in connection with another supplementary grant. The 
Minister said that the liead master or principal was the best person to give a 
certificate of character to a candidate when his attention was drawn to the fact 
that tho rules objected and required such a certificate from the district magistrate. 
Those rules sought to provide for 20 per cent, recruitment in England for the U. P. 
Service of Engineers, passage allowances and overseas pay for such recruits, and the 
debate showed that they were not approved by the finance committee. The debate 
was adjourned. 
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Agri University Amend. Bill 

25th. JUNE A non-official bill making some far-reaching changes in the Agra 
University Bill was on the legislative anvil to-day and the trend of the debate gave 
unmistakable proof of the fact that the bill wanted to reduce tlie strengtii of teachers 
in various university bodies and increase the number of public men’. Only four 
amendments were aiscussod during the whole day and there were no less than throe 
divisions. 

Despite the strong Government backing, the author of the Bill, Kai Bahadur Babu 
Vikramjit Singh, found that the Opposition carried the day on the first amendment 
which w'as adopted by the House oy 39 against 33 votes. This amendment sought 
to provide for the election of teachers by registered graduates to the senate of the 
Agra University, even though they might happen to belong to the instit utions not 
affiliated to the University. The select committee introduced a new provision that 
not more than half the" number elected by registered graduates shall be persons 
employed in teaching. There was a stiff opposition from the Education Minister to 
the amendment and the defeat inflicted on the Government made the Government 
whip extremely alert for the rest of the day. 

Not satisfied with unjustifiable restriction needlessly imposed on the choice of 
"'registered graduates, another amendment of a more reactionary nature was next 
brought forward that none of those elected by registered graduates shall be a 
teacher employed in an affiliated college. It came as the greatest surprise upon the 
House when tno Minister extended the official support to this amendment. Brisk 
whipping on behalf of the Opposition against the retrograde change proved to be a 
mere cry in the wilderness. The amendment was carried by 52 against 30 votes. 

26th. JUNE The Bill passed its third reading in to-day’s Council by 57 votes 
against 24 after a very stiff and determined opposition from a section or members 
who held that the measure \vas detrimental to the best interests of teachers and 
education. 

Another onslaught was sought to be made on the teachers’ existing rights 
and privileges wnich entitle them to take their disputes with the managing 
committees before the tribunal of the university for decision. The Agra University 
very wisely framed a statute in 1934 providing for an agreement between the 
managing committees and teachers employed in affiliated colleges and clause 4 
sought to do away with this salutory statute or, in other words, deprive them of 
their security of 'tenure. It came as a pleasant surprise upon the House w’hen the 
Minister for Education aunouncod that the Government liad decided to oppose this 
clause wMth a view to protect the interests of teachers employed in affiliated colleges. 
The clause was rejected without a division, which the promoter of the bill dared 
not challenge in view of the attitude of the Goverumoiit. The Government were 
severely criticised by Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan, the Democratic party*leader, for 
lending the weight of their support to a non-official bill which sought to deprive the 
teachers of their position and influence in the university bodies and for not leaving 
the decision to the non-official section of the House. 

Non-officul Bill.^ 

Two other non-official bills occupied tho attention of the House for the rest of 
the day. One of them aimed at giving power to dismiss a sanitary inspector in the 
hands of the majority in a municipality, and this was passed without a discussion. 
The other bill dealt with no-confidence motions in district boards. Its cardinal 
objective was to increase the majority required for the passage of such a motion 
from one half to two-thirds and it did not find favour with the House. 

Change of Sub-Judges’ Designation 

29ih. JUNE -.—The Council passed into law to-day the official Bill changing tho 
designation of subordinate judges to civil judges in compliance with the oft-repeated 
request made by the provincial judicial officers’ conference. A number of members 
congratulated Sir Maharaj Singh, Home Member, on bringing forward this bill and 
there was a consensus of opinion among them that the subordinate judges performed 
very responsible and onerous duties and deserved greater emoluments and better 
treatment in the matter of listed posts in the judicial service. 
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Underground Waters Bill 

‘Confiscation witliout compensation’ was the description given by Mr. Chinta- 
rnani, J.eader of the Opposition, to the Underground Waters Bill in respect of which 
Sir .losoph Clay, Finance Member, made a motion for circulation in order to elicit 
opinion liy Sept. 15. The provisions of the bill appeared to several members of the 
Ilonso to bt' too drastic and quite unjust to the landlords and the cultivators and tlie 
conversations wliich Sir Joseph Clay had with them showed that they wore opposed 
to the measure and the princijile underlying it. The Government, therefore, wisely 
abandoned their original intention of maKing a motion for reference of the bill to a 
select committee. 

The Finance Member in his siieech in connection with liis motion for circulation 
clearly explained that the Government were ready to consider alternative suggestions 
witli a view to regulate the tube-well construction in order to ensure the continuity 
of undeiground water sup])ly. 

The IJouso expressed its' appreciation of the clianged attitmie and intentions of 
Government m connection with the bill and agreed to the motion for circulation. 

Cotton Pest Control Bill 

Sir Jwaln Prasad Srivastava then introduced the Cotton Pest Control Bill and 
moved its reference to a select committee. Strong dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the ])enal [irovisions of the bill and the Leader of tho Opposition rightly voiced the 
view oi tho whole House when ho said that tho bill itself should not become a post 
to cotton cultivators. 

Tiie Minister assured the House that he had an open mind and the select coni- 
mittoo could make sucli changes as it liked in respect of the penal provisions as \voil. 

The motion for select committee was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

Meerut Rath Procession 

30ih. JUNE Following supfilementary questions, Mr. Chintaraani gave notice of 
Ids intention to move an adjournment of the House particularly to discuss the policy 
* underlying the prosecutions launched by tho district magistrate against certain 
Hindus in connection with the above affair. When an objection was raised by the 
Finance Member that the debate might trench on matters whicli woro sub judice^ 
Mr. Chmtamani gave a definite guarantee that the question of even one solitary 
person who was being prosecuted would not be raised in tho course of speeches by 
Idmself and his supporters. 

The President ])oiiited out tliat the only question before the House was the 
jiolicy of launching tho prosecutions and tho policy of the executive Government in 
continuing them. 

The Home Member gave an undei taking to the House that he would look into 
this question and added that he wa.*; quite willing to consult tho district magistrat^^ 
on this jioint. This undertaking failed to satisfy Mr. Chintamaui who urged that if 
Diore was a clearly expressed wush of the House, the Government might pay nearly 
as much regard to their opinion as to tho opinion of the district magistrate. 

‘If the hon. Home ^Member will bo pleased to say one word more that our case 
sliall not be prejudiced by the opinion of the district magistrate’, said Mr. Chintaraani, 
‘and that he wdll give full weight to the wishes of the House in consideration of tlie 
opinion that might be given by the district magistrate, I think there will be a good 
case for withdrawing tlie motion.' 

The Home Member gave such an assurance wdiereupon Mr. Chintamani withdrew 
his motion for adjournment. The House then adjourned sine die, (From the ‘Leader’.) 
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Proceedings of the Council 

January Session—Nagpur—22nd. to SOlh. January *36 

The January session of the O. P. Legislative Council commonced at N^pur on the 
22nd. January 1936 with the hon’ble Sir S. W. A. Rizvi^ in the chair. Visitors’ 
Galleries were practically deserted. 
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The honourable Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Home Member and Leader of tlie 
House made the following feeling reference to the death of His Majesty King 
George V and moved for adjournment of the House. 

‘H wish to express on bebalf of this House in language not of exaggeration or 
of convention, but of simple truth the feelings that lie deep in the hearts of all of us. 
They are feelings of two-fold character, of sorrow at the death of our King and of 
our loyal and respectful homage to his successor, the now King. 

Money-lenders’ Amend. Bill 

23rd. JANUARY The Council discussed to-day Government Bills. Of these, Mr. 
E. Raghavpfidra Raos C. P. Money-lenders’ (second amendment) Bill evoked a lively 
debate and was ultimately referred to a Select Committee, la moving reference of the 
Bill to the Select Committee, the Hon. Mr. Kao traced briefly the legislative history of 
usury in India and England. The present Bill, he said, went a step further than the 
C. P" Money-lenders’ Act, which was put in operation on April 1, 1935, and aimed at 
exercising some measure of direct control over money-lenders with a view to keep¬ 
ing their transactions within conscionable and equitable limits by making registration 
compulsory on payment of registration fees. He added that the principle underlying 
the Bill had the support of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and such a provi¬ 
sion is part of tin* Money-lenders’ Act in many advanced countries, including England 
and the professions of Law and Medicine, Motor Driving, etc., which imposed licen¬ 
ces on those practising tnom. The Royal Commission had also stated that measure.s 
of this character would not load to so great a restriction of credit that the cultivator 
would be hampered in his ordinary agricultural opei-ations. Procceodiug, the Home 
Member said that according to the Broviucial Banking Enquiry Committee, the agricul¬ 
tural debt nmoutited to Ks. 300 millions iu 1929. Even at the very low rate of six per¬ 
cent, the Mahajaiis made a profit of Ks. iS millions annually. The measure would 
probably cause hardship to the small money-leuder, but the spoakei- did not think 
this would be an unmitigated evil “It is the petty money-lender wlio often causes 
great hardship to the agriculturists. The House must be aware of the uuconsciou- 
able and illegal methods adopted by certain class of money-lenders, who ai*e fast 
spreading their activities in the villages”. 

Mr. D. T, Mangalmurti (University) opposing the Home Member's motion, moved 
that the Bill bo circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. Ho alleged that the 
Bill had been sponsored by the Government, not on account of their anxiety to save 
the borrower, but with a view to filling their coffer. The burden of taxation, he 
added, would eventually fall on the debtors and instead of relieving agricultural 
distress bv providing cheap credit facilities, the Bill would create more hardship 
for the cultivators. A Governmout, whose officers were not prepared to surrender 
part of their salaries, hud, iu his opinion, no moral or legal right to tax any section 
of the population. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was pressed to a division and defeated by 38 
votes to 20. The original motion for Select Committee reference was then carried. 

Non-official Resolutions 

24th. JANUARY :—Visitors’ gallaries were crowded to-day mainly because 150 
peasanfs from the Akola district, who had come down to seek redress for their agri¬ 
cultural distress and who were banned from demonstrating near or entering the 
Council premises, were under orders of the Homo Member, permitted to enter and 
watcli the proceedings. 

The Council discussed in all four resolutions, two of which wore defeated, one 
withdrawn and the fourth was undecided w^hen the House rose. 

The first resolution was by Mr. Arjunlal urging reconstitution of the Revenue 
Districts of Narshingpur, Seoui and Damoh, which was opposed by Mr. N. J. 
Rough ton^ (diief Secretary, on financial grounds. He also pointed out that these 
districts had been abolished three years back in response to the wishes of the 
House as a measure of economy. The resolution, being pressed to a division, was 
thrown out by 37 votes to 39. 

The next resolution by Kiian Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg recommending to 
the (government to postpone auction sales of Jagir lands in Berar was lost without 
division. The Revenue Secretary, Mr. R. N. Bansrjee^ speaking on behalf of the 
Government, said that Jagirdars have to thank themselves for having brought about 
the conditions in which they find themselves. Their own discretion was larg^y 
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responsible for the same and there was no reason why the property law of the 
land should not be put into operation. 

Mr. G. A. Kale next moved a resolution recommending lo the Govornraont to 
introduce legislation to stop competition of cross-word puzzles and the like, which 
in his opinion were demoralising the educated public in the province to an alarming 
extent. Mr Kale said that such competitions developed the spirit of gambling 

amongst the educated {)eople. There were sometimes five or six solutions to a given 
clue, with the result that it was a question of mere chance to hit upon the correct 
solution. They thus ceased to bo a game. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the resolution itself was a puzzle. If 
the competitions wore demoralising they wore demoralising the educated public not 
only in 0. P. and Berar, but throughout India. IIo was of the opinion that they 

sharpened the intellect. 

Mr. N. J. Houghton pointed out the various diflicultios in the way of passing 
a law on the matter. Personally, lie was adverse to gambling, but he should consider 
it a serious interference of personal liberty if anyone would prohibit him from 
gambling should he like to. Even the Government of India could not stop compe¬ 
titions appearing in papers having an international circulation, and they might be 
convpelled to have recourse to tuo League of Nations, lie, therefore, appealed to 
Mr. Kalo to withdraw the resolution. Mr. Kale withdrew the resolution. 

Discussion on Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Alts resolution in respect of remi¬ 
ssion of stamp duty payable liy the first grade pleaders of J. C. S. Court of Judica¬ 
ture at Nagpur was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Official Bills 

25th. JANUARY Of the twelve official Bills that came up for discussion 

to-day, nine were I'eferrod to tlic Select Committees, one Bill effecting minor amend¬ 

ments in the University Act passed into law, one circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and one, viz., t.he Tobacco Taxation Bill, thrown out by two to one majority. 

Todacco Taxation Bill 

In moving for reference of the Tobacco Bill to the Select Committee, the 
Bonourable Mr. Oorclon^, Finance Member, said that it was the third time that the 
Bill had been brought by tho Government and he expected better treatment this 
time. On merits the Government had an incontrovertible case. They had held their 
hands to the last in the hope that the tide would turn, but crop failures and liberal 
remissions and suspensions of land revenue, coupled with expenditure incurred in 
tho establishment of debt conciliation boards and the fall in stamps revenue due to 
debt conciliation, left them no choice. There w’as also another aspect to tho question 
viz., the financial position of the Provinces under tho new constitution. Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was at the moment investigating tho question of subvention to tho Pro¬ 
vinces and refusal of the Council to vote for a fare share of taxation would greatly 

n 'udice tho case of tho Central Provinces before the Niemeyer Committee. 

Ir. D. T. Mafigaloiurti, opposing the Bill, said that nothing had happened 
since the Council last'threw out the Bill to induce them to change the view that 
the Bill was unwarranted. He failed to see why the five per cent salary cut should 
not have been allowed to remain. Mr. M. P. Kolhe moved that tho Bill bo circulated 
for'eliciting public opinion thereon. 

Mr. C. B, Parakh said that tho Government could retrieve the position by reduc¬ 
ing overhead charges which absorbed 68 per cent of their revenues. He also felt 
that tho imposition of licences on tobacco dcalors w’culd furnish another tool in the 
hands of tho authorities to harass people. 

Mr. Kolhe's motion was defeated without division, while Mr. Gordon s motion w^as 
defeated by 40 votes to 20. 

Another Bill, which was moved by the Home Member^ seeking to reduce the rate 
of interest payable by debtors to creditors w'as referred to the Select Committee. 

The House circulated for eliciting public opinion the Finance Member’s Bill seeking 
to establish a Board of Keveuue in the Province after the introduction of Provinoial 
Autonomy. 

Religious and Cuaritable Trusts Bill 

27th. JANUARY The Council disposed of to-day two out of the six non-official 
Bills. Interest centred round the C. P. Religious and Charitable Trusts* Bill, which was 
introduced by Dr. Panjah Rao Deahmukh with the object of ensuring better 
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raauagument of Hindu I'eligious endowments in the province. The present adminis- 
ti'atioD of these trusts, he said, was far from satisfactory. Therefore, he urged the 
House to ag]‘eo to the measure. 

The non-ofheial opinion as revealed in the discussion, was -sharply divided re¬ 
garding the advisability of enacting such a Hill at present, while the * Government 
opposed the measure owing to the provision suggested by the movei-. 

The Education Minister, Mr. B. O. Khanarde, further informed the House that 
the GoTernment had under consideration anotlier measure on the siibjoct and it would 
be introduced in the House as soon as the Govoruor-GeDeral's sanction was secured. 

The House threw out the measure rejecting the motion to refer it to a select 
committee by 37 votes to 13. 

Mr. K. P. Pande moved a Bill wliieh sought the repeal of certain provisions of the 
C. P. ]./arid Revenue Act which empowered the Government to recover arears of laud 
revenue by the arrest and detention or by tlie imprisonment of defaulter in the 
civil jail. Despite the Government's opposition the House agreed to refer the Hill 
to a select committee. 

29ih. JANUARY :—The Council to-day voted supplementary demands under the 
head of education and agreed to restore 25 ptu- cent cut in the grants to the local 
bodies and jirivute institutions on the motions of Mr. B. G. Khaparde, Education 
Minister, and Mr. K Gordon, Finance Member. 

A token demand of one Rupee was moved by Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, Minis¬ 
ter foi Pui)li(; V'orlvs, asking the House to sanction the cost of the now High Court 
building vbich was e.xpccted to cost about Rs. 10,00,000, was lost b\ a narrow margin 
of one vote, the voting Ixdng 26 votes against 27. Tho members ojiposing this* demand 
contended that the cost wmild be jirohibitive in the jiresent tinaucial position of the 
province. 

Tlie Home Mombei', Mi. Raghavendra Rao stated tliat the income realized from 
enhanced court foes would be utilized for the j)ur])Ose of constructing tho new building. 

The House tlicn passed two Bills seeking to validate tlie contributions made by 
several municipal committees and local bodies to charitable funds outside tbeir juris¬ 
diction, such as the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund and their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee 
Fund. 

No.N’-O fficial Resolutions 

30th. JANUARY -. — The Council discussed non-official rosolutious. Tho President 
ruled out of order the adjournment motion tabled by Mr. C\ B. Pnrakh, who wanted 
file House to discuss the incident alleged to have taken place in village Ambaghad, 
P>handara district, on Jan. 22. 

Mr. Parak/i alleged that during the investigation into a theft case a I’olice Sub- 
Insiiectoj’ assaulted five villagers at Ambaghad, resulting in tho death of one Goma 
Dili bar and injiiihes to four others. 

The Rohw Alenther stated that a magisterial euquiry had been iustituted to inquire 
into ceitaiu a('ts alleged to have been committed by tho police officer and if the allega¬ 
tions pj oved true, Law' w'ould take tlie normal course. Tne matter w'as still sub judice 
and should not bo discussed by tlio iJouse. 

The House accepted by 29 votes to 18 tho resolution recommending to tho local 
Government to suggest to tho Government of India to float a public loan and advance 
the money tlms raised to the Court of AVards and big landholders at a slightly 
higlicr rate of interest to meet their liabilities and indebtedne.ss. 

The failure of crops in Bcrar formed the subject of another resolution. During 
tho discussion several non-official members pleaded for complete remission of lana 
revenue for tlie cuiTcnt year ow-dng to widespread agricultural distress. The speakers 
complained against the use of coercive processes by revenue authorities in realizing 
the revenue demands. 

Both the Ivevenuo Member and the Revenue Secretary, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, jiointod out that full remission would mean considerable loss to the 
proyineial revenues. However, the Government tvas sympathetically considering tho 
position and give a liberal remission where circumstances justified such a course 
and denied tho use of coercive methods in the matter of realization of the revenue 
demand. 

A resolution urging the Government that the land revenue for the year 1935-36 
be remitted owing to the failure of cr^s in Berar was carried by the House, the 
Government not claiming a division. Tho Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Budget Session—Nagpur—20th. February*to 4th. March 1936 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir Hyde Oowan^ in his address to the Council which 
commenced its budget session at Nagpur on the 20th. February 1936 referred to the 
new constitution and the problem of C. P. versus lierar, and appealed to all classes 
and the political leaders to work together for the common good. 

At the outset tlie Governor referred to the demise of his Majesty King George, 
who was not only a great man and a great gentleman but he was above aJl a very 
humane father of his family and to us in India lus loss brings siiecial sorrow. 

The Governor then described the various measures taken regarding the agricul¬ 
tural problem, and said that the debt conciliation boards had biought relief ind fresh 
hope to the coiintiyside. Ten land mortgage banks were establishe-d in the province 
as an experimental measure and had suc(;eeded in the objective of keeping down the 
general rates of interest. With the generous grant of live lakhs from the (mvern- 
ment of India they had been able to bring many amenities to villages, such as roads, 
and water supply and to embark on vari()us experiments of rural leconstruction. 

Referring to the serious position of [)rovinciaI finances, the Governor hoped that 
th’b councillors, while considering the projiosals for fresh taxation wdneh had been 
dictated by the dire needs of tho situation, would kec^) in view the common good of 
the province, 

C'oming to the new constitution, the Governor said it had now become law' and 
w'hen the ‘tumult and shouting’ had died down and a calm and dispassionate verdict 
of history came to be pronounced those who were resfioiisible for its structure 
were confident that it wmuld vindicate alike the hom'sty of their purpose, the liberality 
of their intentions and the skill and wisdom of their" craftsmanship. Tho (Governor 
then referred to the danger of disunion which seemed to him to take tw'o forms. 

On the problem of the Central Provinces and Berar, the Governor said that under 
the new Act the C. if and Berar were treated as one province with a joint legisla¬ 
ture dealing with all its affairs, and omiihasised that tlic two parts of tiie province 
should reach an agreement on the question of financial arrangement to avoid discontent. 

Coming to the general form of disunion, wdiich had been brought about by the 
action of those who for many years stood aloof from working the present constitution 
and who had not made up their mind as to the attitude they would adopt tow’ards tho 
new constitution, the Governor asked them to read the history of the past 15 years 
during which the present constitution had been worked and woikcd successfully. If one 
considerable section of the people stood aloof from their proper task the wliole work 
of the community must .suffer. Tlie Governor, therefero, appealed to all political 
loaders of tho province to accent tho new constitution, seize the substance they had 
gained and wmi'k together for tno common good. 

Budget for 1936-37 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Finance Member, Mr. E. Gordon, presented the bud¬ 
get for 1936-37 to the Council to-day which showed an estimated revenue of Rs. 
481,24,060, expenditure of Rs. 489,76,000, leaving a deficit on revenue account of Rs. 
8,52,000. Adciing the debt and deposit heads but excluding the famine relief fund, 
the total loss on tho year rises to Rs. 19,87,000. 

The revised estimates for 1935-36 show' that tho Government expected to close 
the year with small revenue surplus of Rs. 38,000, w'hich was converted to a deficit 
of Rs. 2,45,000 as a result of the restoration of cuts in pay in certain transferred 
departments in August last, but owing to a fall in revenue under heads Land 
Revenue, Stamps and Excise the current year would close with a deficit of Rs. 
25,59,000, tho reason for deterioration being adverse economic condition and the 
cotton yield which was far below normal for the fifth year in succession. 

The Finance Member in the course of his budget speech said that a financial 
settlement between the provinces and the central authority w-as impending and he 
believed that they had a good case for receiving assistance. However, it was essen¬ 
tial that they must meet difficulties and in order to reduce the deficit in revenues 
Government would introduce and ask the House to pass two measures, one the En¬ 
tertainment Tax Bill and another the Financial Bill imposing higher fees for non- 
judioial stamps and for motor taxation both of which were expected to produce a 
revenue of aooat six lakhs of rupees which would go towards revenue reduction of the 
deficit. Concluding, the Finance Member claimed that while the picture of their financial 
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progress since the inception of the present reforms was not a liapppy one, his two 
preaocessors and himself set themselves to spend only when funds wore available 
to match their expenditure with their moans. 

General Discussion ct Budget 

24th. FEBRUARY :—The Council devoted whole day to the general discussion of the 
Budget. Mr. C, B. Parekh. opening the debate, said that much economy in expenditure 
could be effected by reorganisation and retrenchment m Government Departments. 
He also felt that ' Government revenues could be improved by the abolition of the 
Malguzari system and also revision of the excise policy. The policy, which had been 
followed for the last eleven years, had pioved ruinous to excise revenue and it w'as 
necessary to revise the policy whicli would supplement the excise revenue by Ks. 40 
to 60 lakhs. 

Mr. Pande felt that the budget afforded no relief to the ]) 0 orer classes. Local 
bodies were still suffering from cuts in general juirposes and education grants witli 
the result that employees in local bodies weic, in turn, subjected to salary cuts. 
Restoration of cut by Government in the case of its own employees had caused much 
heartburning in employees of local bodies. 

Rao Saheb R. II. Fulay referred to the economic condition of the jieople and 
urged revision of the land revenue })olicy. lie alleged that police resorted to coercive 
tactics with regard to Burhanpur textile strikers, that cmf)fuyees in the Government 
Press were not given jjromotion for the last two years and that Judges of the newly 
constituted High Court hurried cases through. 

Mr. D. T AJavyalmiirti vigoiously attacked the taxation proposals and Mr. R. A. 
Kanitkar (Nationalist) dcploicd the failuie of Government to r(‘store education and 
general pir’ijos* s grants to io(‘al bodies. They would agree to taxation measures if 
Gov u'nment agreed to restore cuts in grants. 

Beth Thakurdas favoured chalking out a bold line of action containing a iu’^waial 
programme, on the lines of Kemal Pasha's oi President Ifooscvelt's. Sevm-al other 
members also participat^id in the debate. Members also complained that (Tovernment 
was increasing expenditure undei Reserved Heads and ci ijiphng Primary Education. 

Mr. A. L. Barney. Financial ^ecietary, denied that Government's * estimates were 
too optimistic. He welcomed tht‘ suggestion of augmenting Government's revenues. 

The Hon. Mr, B. O. Khaparde. Minister for Education, icplying to the criticism 
levelled against his department, said that the problem of primary* education was exa¬ 
mined by the Government, The Local 8elf-Government Committee liad recommend¬ 
ed that it should be managed by local bodies. With regard to land mortgage hanks, 
they had establislied ten in this Province and the Banks had just started woik. 

The Hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao., Home Member, said it was tlio duty of Gov¬ 
ernment to hand over to the new Government as perfect an administrati*vc machi¬ 
nery as possible and to this end it was necessary to increase the police force in 
certain districts. The increase projicsed was a technical increase, since, the Coun¬ 
cil had since 1930 every year accoided sanction to expcndituie for extra police force 
in Raipur District. If Councillors expected the police to bo ci^ll and courteous and 
protect their lives and property and maintain law and eider, it was necessary that 
constables should be given the necessary training. Fo the expenditure for a training 
school for constables was necessary and overdue. 

The Hon. Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, said that the policy which Government 
were faithfully following regarding excise was the policy laid* down by the Council 
eleven years ago. The question was being examined by the Excise ('ommittoe, and 
he preferred not to anticipate their recommendation regarding the desirability or otho- 
wiso of continuance of that policy. Abolition of the Malguzary system was a sub¬ 
ject on which the present Government could not reach a decision in the last year 
of its regime. The subject w^as so important that without the fullest backing of 
public ojiinion, it could not be properly tackled. Mr. Gordon assured the House that 
Government had done everything in its power to give relief to local bodies and cuts 
would be fully restored as soon as the hnancial situation is improved. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Moneylenders’ Bill ( contd, ) 

25ih. FEBRUARY The Council enacted into law tc-day the C. P. Money-lenders 
(Second) Amendment Bill on the motion of the Home Member. The Bill which would 
remain in force for four years made the registration of the moneylenders in the 
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province compulsory, thus enabling tha Government to exercise the same control 
over them in the interests of the debtors. 

Enterta-Inments Duty Bill 

The C, P. Entortaiumonts Duty Bill was referred to a select committee. The 
object of bringing forward the measure, as the Finance Member stated, was to enable 
the Government to levy duties on entertainments such as cinemas and remove a 
part of the existing deUcit in the provincial revenues. 

;Tiie Finance Bill 

The House next discussed the C. P. Finance Bill on the motion of the Finance 
.Member that it should be referred to a stdect coinmitteo. Ttio Bill pro-'osed to 
enhance the rates of taxes on motor vehicles in the province and also the duty 
leviable on certain instruments under Indian Stamp A.ct, 1899. 

The Finance Member sai>i that the present taxes levied on the motor vehicles 
in the province were very low when compared to rates m other provinces and the 
(fovernment proposed to increase them so tliat the additional revenue thus obtained 
mig'lit be utilised to strengthen the finances of the [irovince by removing the present 
deficit. 

The discussion of the Bill revealed nou-ofTicial opposition to fresh taxation, some 
members declaring that the motor industry would bo seriously affected by the 
increased ta.xation now proposed at a time of economic depression and keen compe¬ 
tition like that of the present. 

The Home Member, intervening in the debate, asked the House to accept the Bill 
whioli was brought forward owing to financial necessity so that the Government 
might remove the deficit. 

The House, however, rojoctod the select committee motion by 37 to IG votes and 
thus threw out the measure. 


Voting of Bucoet De.mamds 

26th. FEBRUARY :~The Council carried a token cut moved by Mr. V. B. Chaubal 
lecommendmg to the Government 10 per cent reduction in the pay of all Govern¬ 
ment servants with a view to improving the provincial finances. 

Dr. P. S. Deshmukh by another cut motion urged the postponement of the 
construction of the new High Court building involving an expenditure of about 
lis. 8,>X),000. He said that it was inadvisable to incur a fresh expenditure at a time 
when the financial position of the province was far from satisfaetory. 

T'. ' Bouse, however, rejected the cut motion by 37 to 8 votes and voted the grant. 

It would be recalled that the House had refused to sanction this expenditure 
during the last .lanuary session when the item in the form of a supplementary 
demand was brought forward for the approval of the Council. 

The necessity of affording adequate relref to the agriculturists of the province 
with the helo of land mortgage banks was stressed by Mr. C. B. Parakh through a 
I'ut motion the discussion on which was adjourned. 

Ad.t. Motion—Police Assault 

2nd. MARCH In the Council to-day, the President, Sir S. W. A. Rizvi, read 
three identieal motions for the adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, ‘assault with lathts and batons on and tho arrest of 
43 persons by the police at Khandwa on Feb. 27. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Government had no objection to the 
motion. The debate continued for one and half hours, after which a closure was 
applied. The motion was declared carried only four or five voices from the Govern¬ 
ment benches crying mo’. 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande moving tho motion detailing his version of the incident, 
said that a sub-inspector with three constables proceodecT to the Ashram, which was 
managed by the disciples of tho dead saint at Khandwa on Feb. 27 in search of some 
suspects when a police officer was wrongfully confined in the Ashram. Thereupon 
another sub-inspector with 40 constables entered the Ashram at a time when a 
large congregation was busy offering prayers at tho Ashram temple, and assaulted the 
people mercilessly with lathis^ resulting in 50 injured, four seriously, while the 
police escaped with minor injuries. The mover asked the Government what was the 
justifioation for the lathi charge and why a magistrate was not summoned before 
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tlie police resorted to force. Mr. Pande added that the police arrested next day 60 
men, including? itmooerit persons, ail of whom wore marched to the court in hand¬ 
cuffs except one. Pointing out that even pleaders had been refused interviews with 
the prisoners, Mr. Pande urged the Government to enquire into the incident 

thoroughl}^ and take necessary action against those whoso object seemed to create 

terror in the locality. 

Seven other members, supporting the motion, protested against the conduct of 
tlie police at Khandwa and demanded justice in the case, one speaker alleging that 
some women sustained iujurios from the lathi charge by the police. 

The Home Member, Mr, E. Raghavendra Rao^ recalling the facts based on the 
oflicial report received from Khandwa, said that a number of jieople had come from 
outside to visit the A.shram and that the place was one on whicli the police should 

keep an eye in view of the possibility of suspicious characters arriving there. When 

a police party, consisting of a sub-inspector and four constables visited the Ashram 
on Feb. 27, and noticed the motor driver of the manager of the Ashram without a 
license, the police party was assaulted and confmed within the limits of the Ashram. 
Another police party armed with muskets and lathis^ arrived at the place to secure 
the release of the first police party when the police party wore attacked by 3tJ0 
persons. The sub-iiispeetor. armed with a lathi^ charged and brought the situation 
under control. Forty-three men, including the men of the Ashram, had been arrested 
and about 31^ rioters and 50 policemen were injured, but none seriously. The Home 
Member denied that the women were involved in the lathi charge and declared that 
the police had acted with solf-coutrol and succeeded in restoring order witli the 
least possible use of force and intliotiou of serious injuries. The Homo Mernbor 
added that tin- conduct of those involved would in duo course be judged by the 
jiiaicial authority at Kliaudwa and asked the mover to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, however, carried. The House then adjourned. 

4th. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. K. P. Pande moved a token cut in 
the demand for police urging economy in expenditure. He complained that expendi¬ 
ture under this head had, in recent years, risen by leaps and oounds. The present 
were peaceful times, since civil disobedience was neither being practised nor was 
there any possibility of its revival for some years to come. This increase in ex¬ 
penditure had resulted in crippling the activities of the transferred departments and 
lie saw no reason why the question of increasing the police force should not bo hold 
over and funds diverted towards the transforrocl departments. 

Mr. N. J. Raughton, Chief Secretary, pointed out that Mr. Pande’s contention 
was not correct. The fact that expenditure under police in 1935-3G was Rs. 55 lakhs 
showed that not only had cxjionditure not risen but had curtailed. 

Mr. Raghavendra Ra<^ also ojiposed the motion. 

Seth shfolal said that just as military exfieuditure was the highest item with the 
India Government, police expenditure was the highest in the Provinces. Ho pointed 
out that a police constable received a more salary than a primary teacher, at the 
end of his career. 

Two more cuts, one urging the postponement of the question of making the addi- 
tinoal armed police in Raipur jiermanent, and the other censuring the District 
• Superintendent of the Police, Nagpur, for pa.ssing a prohibitory order in respect of 
the Murtizafur peasants, who arrived here in January last and demonstrated in front 
of the Council Hall, were moved but the first was withdrawn and the second lost. 

Opposing the second cut, the Chief Secretary said that they ought to bo thank¬ 
ful to the District Superintendent of police, for enabling Councillors,to work peace¬ 
fully. He reminded the House that during the last two or three sessions, -.money¬ 
lenders, taxi-drivers, peasants and others were marching in procession to the Coun¬ 
cil Hall and demonstrating. Members were jeered at py the processionists and but 
for the preventive action of the police, peaceful work in the Council would have 
been impossible. The motion was lost by 25 votes to 18. 

The police demand then came out unscathed. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 p. m., and the remaining demands were passed. The 
Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

January Session—Patna—9th. to l4th. January ’36 

PruLF Sm'eja Ami,XI), Dili 

Tlio six-day se^-i.sion ot tlip Bt'liai and < >r].s.sa fv-aOslat i\(' (domicil ('ommoncod 

at Patna on llic 9th. January 1936 witli tliin non-olUtoal aitoiidancc wlmn 

the Pnlilic Safety AmeiidiiK'nt Dill xvas ))a.ssfd l)y 49 votes to 19. Introducin;. 
the Dehai and Oris.sa i’uhlu; Safetx Extondiinj, and Aimniding Dill of 199G 

seeking.; enactment in a permanent form ol certain ft'ature.s of tJie Public 

Safety Act ot 1999 and su])])lementin^ the h‘‘.;i.slation ot Dovernment of India, Mr. 
P (,\ TdlJoifs, Home Member, dwidt len.athily on tiie necobsity of tiie measure with 
a view to enable ffie Dov’eniment to coi))? wi'r/i subversive and reactionary element 
in the ]novinc(*. Continuin'^, Mi'. Tallents stati'd thitl the pro\in(;e of Bihar and 
Orissa was tlu' lU'xt door nei^;hboui el a juoviiici' where tliere was terrorism and 
llien* was the ])Ossibility of the jiohtic.il a.uitators .i^ettin^ acioss into Biliar. He 

))oint(‘d Dut that the (hvil r)isol)edience Movement was only under suspension and 

could bi'cak out any moment. In view ol sm h tact.s hi* ur^ed that Government felt 

it wcold 1)0 shirkini; in its duty it tlu‘ ineasm*' weie enacted for tlnoe years only. 

Mr ^ iichcfndnHand idniha. h'adei ef tlu' o|)position. moved an amendment extend- 
iiiL' the life of the 1999 hill for a {iiitlen perioii ol three years hut wuthdrow in 

tncoiii of the amendment standin.a in the name of 1». D. Sh ijmuandan Sahai exendiny, 
it to five \eais 

Air. Jamil Nil Kai/ pi> ami Kimiar Kahha Prasad Soiij/k both Congiessite.s, vi^^o- 
teusly o})};osed the hill, tlu* lonmu' holding that the Home Member w’ould have been 
the first man lo intiofiiice rewohitionaiy activities in Eiiftland if p]nglislimen had bemi 
in need fd political frei'denPas Indians. Kumar Kaiikn Jh'asad said tliat the bill was a 
New Ad'ar’s aift from the (’>evt*i nment to tiie province and held that emergency for 
t!ic the hill did not exist preseuPy. 

10th. JANUARY Tlie Council d is( ussed tlu' motion or ‘adjournment moved by 
J\hiu/ri Mohauniiid IJafcez legai'diny the order ol the Director' of Public Instruction 
eidenntt a re-examination in the Patna division ol tiic Middle English School 
E.xamination due to tiie leakage of (jiiostiou papers. 

H. was witlidi'aw'ii after' a Jong disc-iission on the a.ssur-ance by the Minister of 
Edmaition that the matter would be investigated and steps w'ould he taken to provoiit 
a recuiTence ol such incidents. 

D. & U. Mln](ii-ai. .A.xiend. Pili. 

Mr. II. O. ]j(icry^ Secietary, Local Self-Government moved the Dihar and Orissa 
Municipal Arnendiiumt Dill wdth the chief object ol investing the Government with 
Hu' povver of dissolution of the existing Munieijial boai’ds in cases of mismanagement 
mid lioldiiig Iresh election instead of complete siipcrcc.ssion. The Dill was referred 
to a select committee. 
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I!. A O. Villa' j: v’iio\ Gill 

T1 h3 CuuiL il p.issc'l tliij llili.ii- ,ui'l Oil-,, I Villa,'-;t3 A'jmi’". -.1 1 af !'»!i AtnL’inJmL’iit Jiill 

of lUoG joi- till.! ili-, .olutioii oi iiuDii luai 1 ^ loi ,l' lo, ^ iiioonip.'foii' 3 aii'l nivc.stiri”' tli'‘ 

(iovcoimL'iil witli .siuiilai pow'-jr a. a!» iv-v I’liis Gill ums also iiifi’Oildoc'i l»y 

Air. Laouv. 

G A o. Mo-llm Gill 

I3th. JANUARY: Tlio I'ili.ii an 1 On.,a Mosh'in \\^lk^ Gill, 11),M, as nj[Mjr(o'l 
liy tlu' S(,‘!rot (;oiumitt'‘o, ua^ thi't'.\ii icp liy li vot-',-, lo Jj. Tlic Inl! w.v, movMl 
for oofisidoia’Kjij ul Ilia llo.i >> h\ .Ui/zf'/i /Jasru/ Jan. 

hir tJulLaa Ahntad. oppo.in;; iirn aic, p )iii<('I onl lii'' u)ijlO alioii to tlio 

iiioasuio Iroiu Sliia-. and tin; %\id'- divan aon';*' oi o[»iuioti anioii^ Sauni-, roy'ardiu,L;’ t,ho 
provision^ of tin* Inli ov.ii .1. irpoiird *>v ’di ’ (a)inimUoo. 

Mr. Ahda.L MiDi.'d' 0 loi G la-.-il I'tn. Ad ‘1 tii.U th.- < lio,'''tnm‘'nt oppo.'>i;d tho 

• •-onsidoral 1011 of Ihr 1110,1,1110 and '‘inpii-i ’.'I td'- ina i \ 1I'nln y ol oonMdtonii; tho 

l)ill ill \do\v of til*' \\id'‘ ,1.1 I ii »}» d.> , I'lj 00 ! ‘ ,i,n;M'a .\['i Imi , 1 Iiouim'Uoss in 

icsjiect of soiri,‘ iinpoidaid pnoi'ooL, 

Afany otlioi' .Mo^hnn and iion-M'» in Mi'n-r , p"K-' on tin* ' iip 

Nov-mi I j, I'; ipi 1 1 ' 1.0 

Ml. lianta nu'jraJi, jV<i/a//iia Jut Jl i:i!),t|ii ‘1 t\i o pii\ato lail,, naniolv. llio 

Alunioipal Aiuon Ini'jif Gdl. {di'i.iMl Gi ■ L, <J :-.\--M'uiii‘.nit Gill, Iddt), [iropusiny 

to dohai’ nionihi'iof nho !■■ o d iMs-o 00. ■ m,.:! d 'd iitidoi tho t dnan iirnoiit ol India 

A'd I'ddj, lioni io''oinni■ oiimi m ; , , oi.co. :p ilii 10 . and Di.driot lo'ial boards. 

Gln'.m. I/'iO> Id \'i \i I S^Li^ Ani N'o Gill 

I 4 th. JANUARY —Tilt' 'iiiiii'-ai Miib’i'.'d liion lir-d dodoat of the session on 

tho motion o! l/a/i/z'■ Ma h a <11 >n< •! I >1 1 ff.Tonoi' to .1 suloot oommittOO of tho 

Bengal Gaii'i Ivovi’jll' .\niL'-rlnifol Gill, id)), wdiiidi ulo oarriod )»y T.j votes 

to ‘J 5 . Tho intMsnri' w a^ in't’nh'l 1 > pr !> v ring uotio';-. on roi’ordod projiriotors 
iii tho ovt'iit of ti'd.i'ill ol p.ivni,'ii( no.Mi- .nnl puitinn up lliL'ii' properly for 

sale. Alaiihu ffdi/. p>iut"l n I in o.')' ),.,,i >1 a a-. :a iav -ar ol ilio measure. 

The hou, Ml. /df/'’ons. tip^o , n; i!; > \ s.ed thil, th-' aai'ni liny hill was 

neons.a.ent with th*' pi ' ,n it A 1 ,i 1 t ooioa i'''ahh‘. 

Alter , 1 , l'•i)at • t !i 1 • 1 h 1 d i ’ i ;, ‘ d ■ '■ 1 \ i. 1 df ui''’ I 1 ' a seleel eom- 

lUi d’e el IS Momliei ‘ . 

Mi-ini liLi'iii -I.. I V 11 '(. t\ Bo'.\L Geniio- 

i 5 lh. JANUARY -Til'.' il ni.e a-,'.e:d 'l 1 >-la\ It) ijfta!ri Abdal Jants motion It) 
make a special onlor t n the < tintinu I'r-*- t.i the G. aa ' <) Munieipal \nientimeut Bill, 
l 9 do, and the B. and (>. Lo'nd Sf; 1-()■ w-'i a nn'id Amoihlriieiit Bill. 1035 . Both the 
measu'cs wore inteudeti tti [u-ovide alopiaio 1 «'|ne-.eirratioa tti the Aluslnn eommnnily 
m ioeal boilu’'-. The ilou^e t.iLsi alpniin-A ".’z’ ode. 


February Session—Patna—22nd. to 29th. February 1936 

TmniiL ft) L\ii Ivi.N'- 

The Telrrnary session oi iiie Ctjuiifil 'lomuien el on the 22nd. February and the day 
was dedicated tojthe memory <‘f Kiiie Geoie,* .VII sotdions of tin* House joined in 
paying t.ribiites to the lati‘ Kin,g .iirl the Hons-- adjourned as a marl; of respect 
after ado[»ti.ig tlio eondolenee resoluTion. 

^Moving the reS'dntion, Air. Nirsu Saraffun Sinha^ Ivcader of the House, said: 
‘AYo of tliLs j)}'ovince liavo a sp(*cial reason to cherish w’ith gratitude the memory 
of King George. It is well known that eveiy Biliari in his heart desired to have a 
separate ])rovine)) of liis own. This was done at Deliii when His Majesty came to 
India for coronation. The {iioelamation which Iiad announced the separation of the 
province lias fullilled that ambition wliicli had been olierished by every Bihari at 
that time. This loyal province, therefore, will for ever remember with gratitude 
the visit of the first sovoieign to tin's country’. 

The members stood for two minutes, in silence, unanimously adopting the 
resolution and conveying the respectful homage and loyalty to the late King 
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Budget fok 1936-37 

24 th. FEBRUARY Introducing to-day the budget eBtiinatos for the now 
Province of Bihar for .1936-37, Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha^ Finance Member, at 
first referred to the separation of the new Province of Orissa and explained that 
the finances of that Pjovince were not under consideration in tliat House. 

He commented on the financial history of the Province and pointed out that 
though the Province was not in debt, this was only because, throughout its life, 
the Ihovince’s finances had been guided along paths of financial rectitude, partly by 
starving the Province even of the necessities and tin' |)resent lesources of both tho 
new ihovinces wei'e wliolly inadequate to meet the requirements when compared 
witli the standards of other IVovinces, until sums were available out of income-tax 
for distribution to the Province, and it was necessary that both the Provinces 
should receive immediate assistaiKie by means of grants-in-aids. 

On tlie separation of Orissa, Bihar losi's Ivs. 94 lakhs rt'venuc and transfers to 
Orissa Ks. ninety and a half lakfis expendituj-e The budget however provides for 
T\s. 11 lakhs contiibutiou to he received fiom Orissa. 

As a result Bihar is better olT l.\ aliout Ks. seven and a half lakhs after 
sejiaration, contributions being foi' the High (’ourt, joint Medical and Educational 
institutions, leave and pension charges of joint services, and Orissa’s share of 
fiensions has already been sanctioned for being paid trom the Biliai- revenue. 

Next year tJie new I’rovinci' of P>ihar wilt have revenue of Ks, 4,70,00,000, 
which after taking into account tJie revenue traiisfcrrod to Orissa, is Ks, 11 lakhs 
moro tfian flic itivisod estimates, Tliis increase results mainly from accounting 
charges and sejiaiariou of Oi'issa and dot's not indicate increased pros[)erity. The 
estimated exjieaditure next year is Ks. 4,tSi,73XKX) which, after making allowance for 
Ks 90 and lialf lakhs transterred to Orissa and contribution of Ks. 7,3G,OtX) received 
from the ne\v Province is Ks. 19 lakhs more tiian the revised estimates. 

The Budget provides for- Ks. 4,91,000 for recurring and K’s. ]4,38,CK.K) for non-re¬ 
curring new schemes. Kecurring schemes include many which had been previously 
in existence on a temporary basis', and actual new recurring commitments total Ks. 
1,15,000. 

The more important of the new schemes are increa.sed discretionary grants, per¬ 
manent restoration of juimary education grant, extension of the Cottage Industries 
Institute, building grants foi primary schools, creation of boiler inspectorate and in¬ 
creased augmentation grant. 

yummarising eartliquake expenditure, tlie Finance Member said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will likely have to meet a total exj»enditure of Ks. 206 lakhs and tho 
Local tiovernmenl Ks. 60 lakhs, 

AimirrnTTTRisT Relief Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget. Mr. S. K. P. Smgha moved reference to 
select committee of the bill to provide relit'f to the agricuturists from indehtodness and 
cmpliasised the acute poverty of Bihar ju'asaiitry and emergent nature of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, on hohalf of tho Government, moved tlie circulation of the 
bill Jor public opinion, jiointing out llie difficulties inherent in enacting such legisla¬ 
tion and explaining wliat other province's had done in that connection. The proposed 
legislation touched only a fringe of the ])roblem and it was desirable that public 
opinion he ascertained whether tho problem would be tackled in detail or as suggested. 

The Council agreed by 30 ^o 23 votes to ciiculate the Bill for public opinion. 

Nox-orririAL Resolutions 

26 th. FEBRUARY The Council discussed to-day non-official resolutions. 

The lesolution of Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahmayi. recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a lawyer in each district to conduct prosecutions on behalf of the 
Crown and abolish the system of such prosecutions being conducted by police officers, 
was withdrawn after an explanation by Government that modifications in the system 
would involve enormous expenditure. 

Mr. S. K. P. Sinhas resolution, asking the Government to appoint a committee 
to undertake the programme of extension of the present Council Chamber to provide 
additional accommodation required for Bihar legislatures under the new reforms, 
was accepted. 
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The Niemeyer Scheme 

27th. FEBRUARY :—The House adopted unanimously to-day Mr. Radha Prasad 
Sinhn's resolution recommending^ the Government to convoy to Sir Otto Niemeyer that 
this Council urj^^cs for a satisfactory and equitable financial resettl' meiit for Bihar and 
the new province of Orissa, as in the opinion of the Council provincial autonomy 
was not likely to succeed unless such ro-sottlement was made a^ to remove the 
financial disabilitic'; attachinj^ to this province under the previous aio-aiif^ements The 
mover said that poverty had been imposed on the province, while the rest of India 
derived the benefit of its resources. 

Tile Finance Member^ accepting the resolution, said that the position of Bihar 
was stronger than others for subvention. In fact they had the right to demand it 
Ho assured the House that lie would press the claims of the province before Sir 
Otto Niemeyer shortly. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha^ loader of the Opposition, and several other non¬ 
official members supported the motion. 


B. & 0. Cess Amend. Bill 

23th. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day, discussion centred round Mr. P. C. 
I'alletot's motion foi’ reference of the Bihar and Orissa Cess Amoudmont Bill to a 
't'ielect Committee. Mi-. Tallents lengthily explained the Government policy in amend¬ 
ing the existing Law, which aimed at remedying the <lesperate state of roads in 
colliery areas and on.'^.uriin.; that all colliei-ies, which used roads, should contribute 
and all such collieries which were making profit should pay something more in 
future as they had done in the past. 

Mr. H. D. Townend and Mr. M. N. Mukherji, refirescnting colliery interests, 
vehemently opposed the Bill. Di.scussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

29th. FEBRUARY Kesuming discussion to-day Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh said 
that the main object of the Bill was to cover the nakedness of the District Boards. 
Services after services had been retrenched owing to lack of income. If the boards 
were to exist, some source of income had to be found out for thorn. In Hazaribagh 
and Manbhum there was no other source of income by which the resources of the 
Boards could be augmented except levying some sort of tax on coal. He said that 
cess should not be levied on profits as it was very uncertain. Therefore, the speaker 
said that cess should bo levied on actual production. The coalfields were raising the 
same if not larger quantity of coal depression. The method of taxation suggested 

would bring an income of about lis. 3 to 4 lakhs. The consumers, said the speaker, 

would not grudge paying eight pies per ton of coal used by them. Despite every¬ 
thing the market for coal will remain the same as the slight rise will not affect its 
demand in market. 

Mr. J, M. Sinha opposed the Bill on the ground that if it was passed, it would 
prove ruinous to the coal industry. 

Mr. B. W. Heigh (European) said that he was in full sympathy with the objects 

of the Bill. He complemented the Government on their method of handling the 

problem of low revenue of the District Boards in the coalfields area. 

Mr. S. K, P, Sinha said that he was in agreement with much of what had boon 
said for the Bill but he disagreed wdth the idea of levying a uniform rate of cess 
for all kinds of coals. He suggested a gradel rate of taxation according to the 
quality of the coal. 

Mr. N. N. Sinha said that the issue before the House was that the income of 
the District Boards has declined to such an extent that they were unable to look 
after the education, sanitation and roads in the area. The reason for the falling off 
in the price of coal was due to the fact that the trade was dull all over the world. 
The cess {proposed to be levied was 8 pies to a ton which the sneaker said -was 
negligible in so far as it would not very much add to the difficulties of the coal 
trade. The measure was in the interest of everybody in the district and as such 
the House should pass the Bill. 

After the Home Member had replied to the debate, the motion for reference to 
a Select Committee was carried by 44 votes against 19. The House then adjourned. 
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aiul of loyalty to Jk', ue'.v Kiiift’. Mi’. Ilooknihull, Ivliaii Daliadiir Niiruddiii Alimod, 
and I’ai r.aliadni’ Ndainbai’ Datta spok(‘ on tlu* motion. 

Tin.! llon'hK^ I’rcstdpnt associatiMl hims-df with tin* rosolution ThoroaftiM’ tin* Coiinoil 
adjomiK!'] ;is a mark of rosiioot to tin' meanoi y of Kin,” t;(>ori!<' 

Thk Govlonot;’^ i»i»i.’i;ss 

11th. MARCH Ills I'iXci'lK'iu-y Sii’ Mitlnul K^’(in(\ addis'-^sin” tlio Counoil 
diis moi’niiiy, paid a ti'ilnito to tlio monury <>1 tlio iafo Kina (ioor; 4 (' and rooailod tlio 
nn'ssayji loof'iitly Oroadoast l»y II M Kiim Edward V’lil makiu” idear that Elis 
Majo.sty woiilii follow in tin* footstt'p-^ ol his illusti lou-, latlioi- Eroooodin”, tin* 
<>ov(‘inoi' said that this wa^ tho hut lEiO^-U stission whioli ho would lio addrossiii” 
and, 1 oviowiii'j, tin* i)oliti(jal dovolopmonl in tlio I’lovinoo, stated that his x'lierienoe 
was that the moment opportunity wa-^ olfeied to Indiaiu. tlioy would woik the 
sysiom wdtli a ”ood sense of n‘Spon'^ihiht;\. Tho {a(;t that [M‘oj)h‘s miirU had already 
been preoeonpied with what tin* now Aot would liriim tlioni, s!iowo(l that all va^uo 
talk ol not workiii” the n<‘u tlonstiiution had ovapora!«‘d into thin atmosphere, 
lo'fmu’in” to the hnaneial ]>osition ol th” Erovuioe, he pointed out that tho ”ravest 
anxiety of the (iovi'innieiit anh the people of tho Ihovinee. at the, moment, w’as 
aljouf the estimated dtdi' it of lU. 57 lakhs. Hu EAoollenoy ht*ro advertt'd to the 
Niemyei Fanpiiry, and paid a trihute to Sii »Mto Niemeyor who. with an opt'n mind, 
yax’o a jiatient heariin,!; to the ease juesented hy their Provmoi* 

Hi nor.r i or 1030-37 

Tin* Hon, Mr. IE L. Scott, Einanoe Memhei, th'*n jire.^ented the budget for 
lh‘10-37 . A^sam > total inoomo e'^timat-'d i^ Us. i,27,'.)3.0')0 whih* the ex|<enditure is 
h’s. 3,29.5(KK). A loan ol 57 lakhs and 12 thousand trom the Provincial Loans 
Eiinds will he i-spuied to halaiK i* tin' aooouut^. 

Tin* debt at tiie I'lid of this month would he lU. 132 lakhs and in March 1937 it 
uould h(' l\s 339 lakhs, a sun: nreati'r than the piovnieial revenues. Utnler "‘Excise” 
.1 (h'oroase of Ivs, 1 ,uid half lakhs was exiie'hed owin” to the opium ie.strietioii 
J)o1k y. 

Tiie lion hie Mr. Scott addiessini; said . “In 193G-37, we have to tind lU. 19 lakhs 
to nay our diu's and this wo can only do l>y horrowiu” more, a jirocess vulgarly 
Ivuoun in < ommercial circle-, as 'fe**din'.!, tie- do” on hi.s own tad' and recognised as 
a je 'hide to bankruptcy.' 

lhl,l,'^ iM'iauus I n 

di.c i'ullowinc hills woic next intioducod the C'afdo Trespass (As^ain Amendment) 
Ih’k P.I.lC). the Assam t'limina! Law Amoudniout Pull. 193G. the Assam Land and 
hV\'cnuo I,-Uuendment No 1) Hill, 193G. tho >V-isam Lan 1 and l\evenue (.Vmendment 
No. 2) Pull, 193G, the .\ssam Motor X'diidc, Taxation Pill, 193G, and the Assam 
Dcht Concih ition Ihil. 193G 

A motion foi- circulation id the .Vssam Ciiminal Law Anieiulinent Hill, 193G, for 
ehcitiii” pnl)ho opinion. laised h_\ Mauld Ali'lur Itashid Chixuthurif, was de.darcd 
cai'i'ied hv 25 votes a”ainst 19 

Maulvt Abdal KhdlufUf ('haudhur<j s Dill, Hit* .Vssuu] Land lojvi'nue lL*-assOss- 
ment Dill, 1935, was rofi'rred to a Select Committee. 

Manlri Abdur Rashid Choudury's motion to refer Ins Assam State .Vid to In¬ 
dustries Dili, 1935, to a Select Committee was opiiosed by the Giivernment and even¬ 
tually lost. 

Maalvi Alnhil Khaliquc Ch oh dhury's motion to lofer the A.ssam Embankment 
and Drainage Hill, 1935, to a Select Committi'i' was supported by Mr. Jtoliini Kumar 
Clioudhury, Kliaii Dahadur Keramat Ah, Kbaii Daliadur Md. MosliratV and others, 
hut ooposed hy loii Dahadur Drindaban Goswami Mr. Ed P. Burke, Chief Engineer, 
and tfie Hon. ' Uai Dahadur lA C. Datta, .ludicial Member and eventually lost when 
jiut to tho vote. 

Moneylenders’ Amend. Bill 

I2lh. MARCH :—Tht3 Couneil decided to-day to eirenlato tho Assam Money¬ 
lenders’ Amendment Dill of 1930 moved hy Maulavi Rashid Chaudhiiry for olieiting 
public opinion before the 31st July, 1930. Tho Hon ble Rai Bahadur Promode 
Chandra Datta, Judicial Member, pointed out the drastic nature of the Bill. 
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Assam MuxioirAL Amend, Bill 

The Assam Municipal Amendmoiit Bill of 1935 for g:ettia^ public places of worship 
cxomi)t 0 j from pnyiug water and latrine tax:es was also to be circulated for eliciting- 
public opinion before tlie 31st August, 1930. 

Mr. Maulavi Abilul Kliahque Chaudhuri's Assam Disorderly Houses Bill of 1935, 
and Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Oliowdhury's Bill, the Assam Laud Revenue Amendment 
Bill of 1930 were sent to the Select Committee. 

13th. MARCH .—Mr. Abdul Khaluftn's Cruelty to Animals Bill and Money 
Lenders’ Bill wore withdrawn. Mr. Abdul Khaleqw's Disorderly Houses Bill and 
Mr. Abdiir Rashid's Money Lenders’ Bill were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

ITinii Couftx 1 OR Assam 

Khan Bahadur Kcramnlali's resolution for high court in Assam was lost by 
20 against 15 votes, the Tea L’lanb'rs opposing the resolution. Assam Valley mem¬ 
bers supported the re.solution while the Surma Valley members opposed it, only 
Messrs. Abdul Khalecpie and Abdur Rashid (Surma Valley members) voting in favour 
of the resolution. 

DenoET Discussion 

16th. MARCH :—The Council concluded to-day the budget discussion. Mr. F. IF. 
HockeiihuU deplored borrowing by the Government to finance their needs and pressed 
for improvoinent of services. 

Mr. Qopandraltil Das Chaudliury regretted the absence of any programme for 
I’aisiug literacy, improving health and increasing the earning capacity "of the masses. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddiu Ahnv^d hoped that terrorism had left Assam for ever 
and the Assam Cidminal Amendment Law would remain a dead letter. 

Mr. J. A. Daivsqn, Cinef Secretai-y, Assam Government, requested the momber.s 
to make Assam a bigger and stronger province by M’orking in unity. 

Kai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua^ Minister, said that the Sylhct Medical School 
could not bo started in tic present linatn-ial condition. 

Mr. H. Q. Dpuirhy^ Secretary to the Transferred Denartineut. said that the 
question of distributing opium in jiill foi'uis in Assam coulu not be taken up in the 
])resent condition of [troviiicial finances. 

17th. MARCH •- The Council passed fo-da\ the Assam Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill as also tlie Cattle Trespass (.Vssam) Amendment Bill The former encountered 
some ojjpositioii. 

Tlic Assam Land Revenue Amendment Bilk as I'cported hy the select committee, 
was taken into consideration, while the Assam r)td)t (donciliatton Bill and the Assam 
Motor V eludes Taxation Bill wore sent to select commit toes. Tlie Sylhet Tenancy 
Bill was introduced. 

The adjourned motion of Mr. Gop^'ndra Lul Das Chaudhury to discuss the recent 
decision of tlie Government to bring the Local hhites Amondmorit Act of 1932 into 
force from tiie 1st of April 193G and to increase the rate from 1343 B S. in north 
Bylhet sub-division, was defeated by 26 votes to 13. 

VoTLNu ON Budget Demands 

19th. MARCH ;—The Council pa.ssed to-day the demands under land revenue, 
forest, stamps and navigation. (Ait motions moved wero withdrawn or lost. 

Mr. Kasinath Salkia urged for giving Mauzadars the right to appeal to the 
Government and Mr. Sarveswar Barua sought to raise their commission by 10 per 
cent. The Government did not agree. 

Mr. Kasinath Salkia urged upon the Government tlie necessity of spending at 
least a j^rtion of the grazing tax for growing grass for fodder. 

The Hou’ble Mr. Iv. L. Scotty Finance Member, did not agree to earmark any 
portion of the revenue for any particular purpose as suggested. 

20tV>. MARCH -.—The Council passed to-day demands lor grants under general 
Administration, Administration of Justico and Ports and Pilotage. A cut motion 
moved hy Mr. Sanat Kumar Das for making appointments on merit alone to the 
extent ot 20 or 25 per cent of appointments in' certain services was opposed by 
Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, Maulvi Abdur Rahim Chowdhury and others and 
eventually withdrawn. 
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Ml'. Rohini Kumar Cliowdhury^s out moliou abolition of oiio of tlio [lOsth; 

of Couimihisiouor of Division was oarrioMl. 

24th. MARCH: —Tlio Council passe I to-day the demani s uiidor Excise, 
Education (reserved) and Education other than European. The Jfouse h.v ^3 to 1) 
votes J’e)octeil Maulvi Abdur Rashid Chaudhurys cut motion raising a discussion 
about tJio apjioiiitineiit of more Muslims as jn-ofessors and lecturers. 

Mr, G. A. Snuill^ Diiector of Public instruction replied tliat tliese apiioiiitmcnts 
wtu'c made by a selection board on which there wore two Mahomt'dans to look after 
Maliomisliiti interests and the instructions of the Govornmeiit were to ap))oint the 
best available men, preference lieing given to natives of the pi evince. 

(»ii a cut motion moved by llazi Idris Ali Barlaskar the (Jovei’iiment were 
critifdscd for llicir excise policy. 

Ifon. M((Ailvi Ahdal Hannd^ .Minister of Education, stood l»y the dechced polu.y 
of the (Joveioiuient to reduce cousum[)tiou of opium. The motion was wilhdiawii. 

26lh MARCH On a cut motion raised yesterday in the Couneild.y Maulvi Al.dur 
Ihidiid Cliaudliiiry, t.lie lluusc di-.ciissed to-day at coiisideratile length U'. to vli.it -.lionld 
be tlie punci[)le (d' appointment in tlie grades of lecturers and professors in A .s.im 
and eventually decided by a majority of to 9 votes that the piincijile sliould be 

one of merit, preference being given to tlic natives of Assam, 

A.SSAM Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

27th. MARCH:— The Coun-dl passed to-dav the Assam Land Keveiiue ( Vimsidim'iit 
No. J) Bill, I'Jl'l. whodi made piovi.sion foi‘ setting aside the sale of an estate tor 
noii*[t.iyim'nt of land leveiiue. 

Tlie Bill wa-i inUoduoed t>y the Hou'blc Mr. IE. L. Snotty Keveiiue Mcmlier. 

Sylhet Tenancy Bill 

Tin.' Sylhet Tenancy Bill vas refeired to a select committee. 

KnUUi-ilOX Ol liLN'T 

28th. MARCH . — The OouikuI passed to-day Kha)i Sahib i\faalri Mizanar 
Ra'iifiini's rcsulutioii for j’ednct.ioii of rent in Meclipaiai amd Bijni lv,.ij estates on 
ai'co'iiit of then in.ibility to iiay I'ents due to vaiious causes. 

Tiio, ![(jii MdnJui Abdul Haviid, Minister of Education, accepted the n solution 
ni!'/e(l bv .Mr. F. W'. Ibrd.enliull, Le.ider of the pianfiiig gioup in the Jloiist', for a 
farther db'p.iitniental in\estig.ition and repoit regaidiiig the possibility of dcveloinng 
auimal husbandry iii the pi evince. 

Assam Dis-orderly Houses Bill 

The House in-xi adiptol the Asaim disorderly _ lIouses_ Bill, 19.10, which made 
ju’ovisions for tlisi'Oiitiuuaiie.e of disorderly houses in certain localities in Assam. 

Mr. Sarrrsh/rtir Iltnnt's motion for having a tula'i-eiilosis saiiiLiiiuni v;i. w.th- 
dr.ivvn on assiirania* being given th.it theie was juosjiect of a small s.inilaiinni shoitly. 
The House then adjouined sine dw. 



The Burma Legislative Council 

Budget Session—Rangoon—17th. February to 4th. March 1936 

Burma Ci.iminal Law Amend. Bill 

TJi<' iScs.-^iuii of the Bui'mA Couucil (.•.ommeiiooJ at Baii^^ooii (Oi 

tho ITiIl Fcl)vaiuy lUoU luul aftoi liours’ UoFato, rcjoolfd the lUiima 

Ciimiiial Law Amoiuhiiciil Aot Bill by -J1 votes to iJ.'L iMeinboj'.s ol IL Ba Matr's. 

V. Chit lildtnfj's^ Mudt P(ucs and PcojjIc's Bdiiics and the Iinliaiis voted a^;aiiist 
the Jiill. while the otUeial blue, iiiekuliiiy Ministers. Liiroi»eaiis and several liidei»en- 
denls, voted in tavoui. 

The Jlurnc AJember. in inoviny that the Bill lie jiassed into law, inijdoied tin; 
lloLise not to be inejudieed and luas.^ed. hut to be reasonable, as the Bill did not, 
eoutaiH any ohn'eiionable provisions 

Mr. S. ^'1, 6’ 'J'ljah/i, leading tlu' atta* k. leinaiked that jiersons detained as tei- 
loiists weie ip>t 1''rr(oi,is hut l>randed so bv the C. 1. 1). 

IVIj. ( rdfff/a SiHi/k Jield that the teiiotiAs weie (Government's own makiiiy owm ; 
to iiiiem]»lovnient. 

Mr. A! AI. Jiafi ei itn.isiny, the pJiiiLiple of the nuaisure. said that no .itteinpi 
was made to y,ivu the aeeiised j.ei.soiis opinotunnies lo test the veraeity ol tiie pi*.'- 
seeiition statements <.olleeted by the autlynties eomauntMl. 

Ml. B. y. Das and sevenal Buiman s.]'ealvers eoudemned the Bill. 

Bii.l Recommended lv Governor 

19th. FEBRUARY ,—JI. K. the Gorcriiur letnrned to tJie Coiineil tn-day. tJir 
Buima Gninnial Law Aineiidmuiit Ihll. with a ieeunimeiidation that tiie Bill be 
Jiassed in the lorin in whieli it was oiiy,inallv intiodiieed. 

COUNCll, Re.ilcis the Bill again 

22nd. FEBRUARY :~J’‘or the sei oiid time by AT \(des to dd, tin- Cuuii'al lo- 
leeted the Home Alembei s Giiimnal Law Anunidinent Bill w lu-n lie askeil for 
of the Jlou.w! to inlroduee the Bill in the iorin as leeonmiended b\ li. K. tJio 
Govi'inor. 

Sir Ald((H() Da, lloiue ’Member, said that the Art was [imtilied Jt entdded tnw- 
einineut to Irusti.ile the atteinpm ol Benyal teriorists ihovention was better tJian euie. 
Ml. (.idHija teinied the ineasuie a. a lau Lws Ihll. 

The House then lefused to yrant leave on divi.,ioij. 

Demands tor c;rants 

24lh. FEBRUARY i—The Coiim il < ommeneed the two-dav debate on the Finaneo 
Memtier.s demands lei yiants, and the wliole da\ wa^ oeeupied in diseussni'; four 
(Jilt motions, of ulieh one was WTthdra\'Ti ainl thiee wi're passed. {1, Bt^ Sa/r 
rnoyeil a l ut te di-'eiis.s yiiet'anee.s of indigenous oil extraelors, sinee tlie Bnrinese 
iey,ime in 'h enany-_\ aiiiiy (ul-helds ami iiiaintai iiud they w eri' heiny exjdoitod iiy the 
B. (). C. The Fiuaiieial Comniissionei, howevei, pointed out that the yi ievanees’ were 
imaymary. The cut was jaused hy df to 2d vote,s’ 

RANtiOON—M adras Mail Servicic 

27th. FEBRUARY Mr. M. M. I'alla/jan ChrttiarS cut motion in tho Jlome 
Mombei s demands lor yrant to discuss tlie aeiiun of the Jueal tioverument in acquies- 
eiiiy in the diseontiniianee of tJie diieet mail service between Madras and Rangoon 
weieeaiTiod unanimously. 

The JJonic Alcuibcr said that he had no ohjeetioii if the House wislied to discuss 
the mattei luit he stated that the (Jovernnient would not jiartieipate in tlie debate 
but would lorwaid the view's expressed to the Boverumeut oi India. ’ 
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Sovoral ladiaii mombors .stroiif;ly rosentod this action of the Oovoi-nmoiit of India 
and urged tlio local Ooverninent to makt' recommendations for the continuance of 
tlie service. 


Release of Political Prisoners 

Ivcioaso of political prisoners and detenus was dir^cusscd by way of cut motions 
under tin^ TTome ’Vloml)er’s demands for grunts which was voted with I'eductioii of 
I’s. 101 bv passing two cuts. 

Mr, Gmujasinfjlif} cut urged the release of all j)olitical prisoners convicted under 

Se(nn)ns ILM-A and lad-A, 1. P. 0. and Hurma Criminal Law A^ f (t;xcepling those 

who had committiMl violence) simul<aue<)usly with the intlodiictiou of I•etol■m^. lltf 
aig.i('<l tliat it was riglit and jjrojier that under the new constitution, Ihirma should 
start with a chiau slat(3 hv lilterating all political* prisoners whose [latr’otic {('('lings 
liad orion<l(*(l laws The ^.{^eakel• in-.tam'ed tie; I'cleasi' (d prisoners duiiiig, the last 
Coronation. 

<iovernmimt spi'akers point('(l out that only IS I'er-^oiis wcri.! now in custody, o1 

w'hoin 10 well' uinlei the Purina (''iiminal l^aw' Act, It w'ould b(' dangerous to re- 

I'Sise Pieiu in the lutciests ol juililic pi'ace and tiau({udlity. 

Tile motion wsus earried b\ ild vole-, to 20. 

Mr. iS’, A. S. Tijdhji movi'd two cuts, one ('ailing: atti'iitioii to the tiusatisfactory 
method adojitcd f(jr the releas(! ot detenus and (lie othei to the d'-sirahilitv ol seml- 
iug detmius to Pengal or tttachiiig tli-'in iielusti>. Afiei le'tuiiig Oovi'rmiimit view'-a 
liotli cuts W('re 'withdi-awii. 

As regards lie' hrst cut. tie; Chif'f Sprrvtary \ tie* House tliat it any (b't(‘uu 

e'av(' an uuilertakiiig that he W(juld not ]>artn ipat-' in au\ sulns'rsi'/c act iii luturt; 
and his guardian g,avc a guaiant»'e to that ('licet, i iovei nne'iit wouhl he letrmally salis- 
fio‘! and t('le<ise him. Ibigardiiig the S(*coiel cut, tie* .lude lal Seci'ctarv stated that 
so fai as t)i(' traiiiiue ol dcteieis lo -ally wat coie'erue 1 i ;.)V(;rnment wsjuld do its 
host to ii't'ai any case syiapatle‘ti''ally . 

28th. FEBRUARY. —nwing' t<) want of ([iioriim. fie' Pj'('sid(mt adjourned the 
Connell, when it met after lunclieon rect'ss to discuss tle^ demands Lor ‘grants uieler 
the charge (d tie; I'djresf Minister. Th'' waimiig, ht'll wse, givt'ii for two; minute^ 
undi'r till' Standing tdisler but only IS memb.'rs. lU'-lu liii ', tie' lbes;d"!it, w'us fouiel 
t'l be 111 their seals. 

2nd MARCH A ]iV(.'ly debate wa-. lesud t.s-dav wle'u U<imri T Maunq Matinci 
fIudi'))cnd('ut PartN ) move'l a cut to ptssa roi('of ccusurc rei Hr. B(t Man. Ivlucatioii 
Munster, after tie*' latter lui'l movt'd bis demands toi gr.inrs 

H(t}nri M(nnn) was continuallv nit('rrnpt('I by membc)'-, of ])j, /?,/ Ma/r^ 

i'arty wdio (piestioie'd ami ('ross-ipicstiimed him and m;id(' liumoi(VUs ri'inarks 

d’lu' mover supported by /’ Kijafr Dm., c.v-lvlm'afloii Miuistei, enticis(*.| ilo^ 
minist('rial policy ami assi^rti.'d that J)r. Pa Maw bad mu act«'d accoidiii" to his pb'd'o-. 

S('Vi‘ruI iiK'miu'is of Dr. Ba Mair's Part\ oppose(l tie' motion 

Hr. Ba Mair refut('(l tie' alb'gat ions. 

The motion was lost, only six including Sir ./. A. Mainn/ LL/o Leadi'i of the 
1 udepc'udi.'ut Party, siamlin;’, up in Lnseir of tie' motion, wdiih.* the n'sl of the 
lloie.e oi)posed it. 

Tb('r('aft('r Ramri Manny Mauny moxu'd anotbv'r cut to n'stie t tlii' tiavi'lliug ol 
tli(( Education Miiiisti'i’ at juiblii' exp('ns(( lor liis private propajgimla woik. 

Mdiih' tie' mover tvas spi'aking tin' Coumu! was adjoin m'd, (»wing to weuit of 
quorum. 


The Governor’s Fareweli. Address 
4th. MARCH “The responsibilities of this Council umb'r the new' Constitution 
wull be very vastly increased. Thi'ough the support wliicli you give' to or withhold 
from Alinisters you w'ill directly hi' rosponsiblo lor tie* policy of tiovornmont and 
that resporisihili’ty will keep you very fully oeenjiied was the note of xvarning 
sounded by 11. E. tlie (dovernoig in the eourst; of his farowu'll address lo-day to tlie 
Council. 

His Excelhmey continued that under tlie new Constitution, the Executive agency 
would have uo control over policy. That would rest w’ith the Council, and they 
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\voultl pnforno their control over policy throivi^h the Ministers and would soo that 
to-day administration through the Evecutive agency was (ionductod in ac(!Oi’dance 
with the gmieral i)ohcy approved by the Gjuncil. It was no part of the duties of 
the Legislature to intorfore with the details of daily administration. 

Reviewing tlic past three years of iiis admiuisti'atioii, 11. E. the Oovernoi- said 
that financial ('fpiilibi'ium was j-estored, but it was attained liy considei’ably I'etarding 
the ))i-ogress ot the i^rovinee. He, however, thouglit that th(‘ rmeiiue position of 
Jhiiina would be better after separation. As regards tin* political situation, His 
Kxcelleiiov I hong,lit that tlie prospects ot political progress were much biUter than 
tliey v(*re three years ago. 

Rangoon Students* Strike 

A full diH'ss debate on the Lniversity strike was liidd in the (Council in the 
.sp(M-ial night sitting, which commenced at S-dO. The debate lastc'd till about mid¬ 
night. 11 Sates motion as ameiuled by U /Can was passi'd without divisicn. Two 
otller amendments moved were withdrawn. 

The motion recommended that a Committee be apjiointed, consisting of eight 
peibous including seven M. L. C.’s to empiirc into th(‘, ie<;ent stiike of the rnivtu- 
sity students and submit recomniimdations to the Local (h)vernment. 

Several Burmese and Indian speakers, .Mijiporting the motion, ciiticisod the 
(lovernment's attitude as irresponsible deta<diment ainl em})hasised that the govern¬ 
ment and the Legislative Council were under a didinite moral oblig.atioii to sidth* 
tJie issue. 

The Julitcation Secretary, exjdained that under the rniversity Act the Univei'- 
sitv Council was the supreme authority on internal matters, likt^ stiiko. Tlidcfoie 
(ioVernimiut liave no legal status in these matters and could have no attitude. 

The Kdiicciiion Minister, I’eplying to tlie debatig stated that by virtue ot tlie Act, 
inteiinil matters were within the eomjietenee ol the Liiiversity Oouncil. As legards 
e\fcriial aftairs, be syrniiatliised with the desiiability to e.\amiue th(‘ woikiii;', ot the 
Act. (leveliinient. triougti prepared to convey to the (iovernoi the lull jejnut of 
tilt' debatt', woiihl net iiarticijuite in voting. He also inlornu'd that tie' Governor, 
who was tint Clianoellor ot tlu^ rnivt'rsity, w'ouM eeusider the vu'As (d the House 
’ bile selecting the pi'rsonnel of the (.kjminittt*** that had fn't'n tlcceled by tie' 
Lmvei.-^it> Council to end the m-^ue. The Council was at tlii?, stag*' ptar^yurd. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Peshawar—lOth- to 28th. March 1936 

Tlio Bu'lLt'f sBs.sion of the N. W. Froiit.ior Li'!;i^l.itivo C'Iibi'm!, wliirli roininoii-ciMl 
at Bi'sliiiwar 011 tlio 10th. March 1936, ailjoui-ni '4 ;iff(M i)!-;-.!!!!",, a!l .standiup,, 
Sir (rt'ori/r ('/tnnin</l/am'a motion on Kinp (iL*oi'pi'’s dtsitii, (’Xin'o-isin';' doo]) sorrow 
and lusartlclt sYiiipathy witli llis Maji'sty Kinp Klwaid and .Maiy .nnd tlu'. 

Ivoyal Faind> and ru.afUrmiiip oonstant loyaltv to tho Knijun-or ami llio F,iih,^li Ciowii. 

Sir (’i('ory,o Cunuiiipliam said that tin* dtnitli had itunovi'd a tim' iniido and fiiond, 
i-BVoiod as a Kinp and loved as a man, full of dipnity and sim[>rnnly and e\a‘r faith¬ 
ful to llis own supreme, standards of duty and S('rvic'e. 

Rarty leadt'rs and the Ministo)-, Sir Abdul Qaii/um, asso(datinp, paid tributes to 
the late'Kinp's peisonal interest in the people’s welfare. 

The l*i-esident, Khan Bahadur Adniul Rahim said that he would convey the 
Coiiiicirs IVelinps to King Edward and the ()necn Mother. 

All Hindu and Sikh members wlio were ab.sent in the last .session as a protest 
against issuing the language cireuhir wore present. They also attimded to-morrow’s 
sitting, when the coudoleiico motion on the death of Khan Bahadur Abdul Safer 
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ot Zaidap came ])cforo tho Council. Tliore.aftor, tlioy proposed to leave tho Council 
Hall i]i arcordaiicc with thoii- constituents’ mandate to abstain from attondiiif;' till 
1ko I'ii-cular vas withdrawn. 

Budget for 1936-37 

llth. MARCH:— Sij' George Ounninghmn. Finance Member, iirosentod t(j tlu' 
Council to-day tin' bud.yet lor ilK}G-d7. 

Allei taldny sj(n k of the pi'csent and j).ist position, the Finainu' Member ostimati'd 
]-eccij)t^ al J^s. ]<() lakhs and e\))enditure at K’s. IW lakhs, a delicit o[ Jts. 10 lakhs, 
to h(! met li'om lh(' opening balance ol h\ lO and oiK'-tourth lakhs, Jjasf u'ar Sii 
• osny.c Cauiiiiiiyhain opiui'd, Iks. 7 and a half lakhs must he taken as standing (h'hcit 
duo to uon-i cciii rin.i; exi)cnditurc ol hs. 1 and a half lakhs to the Council hall 
huilihny and h’.. otkOJt on other itein^ nndudinu election (diaries, leaving a inU 
di'licit ol h\. S kikhs. To inci-ca-;e reveniin, the (Jovt'rnnieiit [tropo.si'd to iiitrcdir-c 
the Moiiir Taxation Hill in the lorm rei-onuncinU'.d 1)> H, E. tin; Hovernor a,-, a la'sult 
(d whndi olio lakh icveiiue was estimated, leduciue, the net delimit to Hs. 7 lakhs. 

The Finaiict' .Mcmlx'r 'd.-,eivcd that 'the luturc '■.cai ,c of our admmist rat ion must 
dojCMid laiyely on the di'c-ision ot the < ioveiuinient ol India, reyardiin' lutui'i' .sul>- 
vention to the I'l iivinec. Sir Olio Nienii'yer is now einiuii iiya, into the ((ue^tion 
Local < ioveriinient have placed hcfcie him lull account ol the Lh'ovinec’s nee Is. Tin- 
veidiet will aii'uously he a'Aaited by none more than inysell.’ 

T.\x\tion on Motor Vehicles 

Till' Pr,\si(h‘>i/ next lead the tJovernoi's mt'ssaye ri'cmnmendmc the jjassaite of tli.' 
Motor Ta^titiou Hil! m ti modilii''.! form, tiiminit at lower taxation of (dioap vehich* , 
altei wdiadi tin' Finatn c M-'nihei soiiedil leavi' to nitroduc.' the Hill, which was ",ia’it- 
ed by IT vot 's to i;i 

lo'tcninc To Motoi dealei's' representation i-egardinc the fee^. am! taxu's . liar'0‘d 
h\ Hie ioca! tioveinment. tin* Finante Memb(‘r assuri'tl the House of reduction aliei 
siuiitiiiN. He imprcsse.l tin' urgent necessity of laciin; the moial ami tiiianeiai ohli- 
uatioiis to stieii'dhen the case lor increase ol subvention. 

Ml. Klnuiti h'a/iSli. Leadci of the opP'^^Hion. said that Government, al the exjien .e 
<d local bodies, wanted to till the haj) caused by unnecessary ex[)endituic, not eomu- 
dcrctl liy the ifaiu Coinnurtce, while calcuhitini-,'the suhvi'tition. 

University for the Frontier 

12th. MARCH :—'khc (kn.imdl carried a non-oirnual resolution to-day roeommondin" 
tho cstahlishmi'iit ol a I'lntary 1/niver.sity at I’cshawar. 

Dr. (DIL Itnector ol lolucation. said that tin' Ijoi'u! tlovetnmont submitted a 
case lor a y.rant to the <he,ernmcnt ot India, hojnnii it would inelmle ii m tin' sidi- 
vent ion. 

S/r Ahdid Quignm. AJiiiisto)-. said that tho iK'W T^niver.si ty would ealei t.i the 
neetls ot tin' tnljal ai ca lormiin; hall tin* I'rovitiee, It. w'as not tln'ir mtciitnm to 
traiisinir to the tribal area idea■^ Jinjmrted hy mistake from South Imlia 

VoiiNc ON Huia.K'i Demands 

26 th. MARCH : —.Mr. /Ver FUtlsh, an Inlependi'iit meinlier, moved a tole'ii cut 
to-(hiy in tin' demand lot p-raiiT under ('.I'ln'tal .Administration: Ivesi'vved” ‘‘to eondenin 
tln^ < io^’el'nmen1 lor the jmsuso ol the provisions (d (he I’uhlie Tranquility .Act hy uii- 
iustiliah!*' rest I ai niiie, of tin* law'JuI activities of assof-iations ;iud imli vidiials." 

Mr. Jk'cr Haksh nrqed the iiftinq ol the han ol nnhuvfulness Irom the Froiifn'i 
Congress Committee and i cstrietioiis on iiidivnluals in view' of the cliaiiinnl politieal 
atmos|)her('. 

The name Monher. Sii < h'orpe Cunnin" liarn, said tlial fiovei'iimont’s cotiscionet' was 
eh'ur that they had not abused tlie Act. Tlie restrietions on associations W'ere under tin* 
Criminal Law' Act. Tlie traiiquillity Act was applied on IT persons, of whom at 
pro'sent, six are helii'vod to h(‘ in sympatliy W'ith terrorism and live w'ere mernhers of 
the Naujaw'an Hharat Saldia. Tin* l2th was Maulvi (Jhiilam (Jliaus, I’residmit, Frontier 
.lamait-uhdema, .and the ITth, Inayatnllali Mashraoui, founder of Ivaksliar movi'- 
raent. If there w'as any order <lii-eett?(l af:^ainst couslitutionul activity like sei'kiii;^ 
f'h'ction to Hie Hei'/n.lature. Government tvore jirepared to relax it. The cut was rejec¬ 
ted without division. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Resolutions passed at the 49th. Session of the Congress 
held at LucknOiv on 12-li April lo3(J 

1. Condolence 

Tlii^^ I'Kprosst;.'. ith sciiso of son'ow and loss at tlio doatlis of : - iyut I]. 

N. .Saanal. M \'. Ahlivaukai', A. T. (iidwani, T. A K. SluMuajii. \iif lla,.\i, Doop 

Naray.iii Sinp;li- Sliapurji Saklalw.ila, Sir Diiiihaw Waclia. Nahiii Cliaii'liti liardolai, 
Shiiman Ivaiiila Nohru, Syts. Moliaiilal L'atidya, S<*tli Nat Inn,il Clioi.ulia, Saiipatiao 
'rikckar, T. V. VL'ukatciiam Ivor, A^^a Muliaiiiiaad Safdai and Maliadeo I’ra-^ad Sutli. 

2 Greeting to Priioners Etc. 

riic Coip^U’Ss solids its f^rcotin^ to llio thousands of la'iiaii'. whom Inillhi iinpo- 

li.ilisin koops in prison, in dotmition and in o\ilo. aii'i wdio sulh-r in siluiioo and 

with liravo otninraiico in tlic muiso of India's froodoni. In i-ai tn ular, tho ('oiionw.’, 
all'ootionalu arootiiiy to Khan Ahdul (dialfar Jvhan. a monihor of iJio ^\‘olklll;; 
(.fonnnittoo. and ollor-i it-^ oarnost sympathy to tin* |)ooph' >( tin' N'oi I h-^\’t'A Ki-ontiLM’ 
i’loviina). and of Midiiaitoio Diitricd, and other parts (d Ueiiyal. v. Iio Inn'e loii'-’, liad 
to eiidaie the lioJoe.A j cin'Cssion under a reyiine ajipi oximatin.e t'j i\laiti<il Law. 

3. Shri Suhhas Chandra Bose s Arrest 

T!ie Coii;;i'ess Inis leaint with iiidi.unation of tin' Arix'^t luniei Leeuiataoii 111 of 
ISIS of iShri Suhlias Lose on liis I’etuin to India aftei lone e\de. when on his way 
tr) atti'inl this session (d the Coii.m ess. This CoiiitiOss eon-,id'‘i ^ it a luither and 
s.i'iiilii'aiL proof of how' Lritisli imperialism wnituiues to n-t' lU full apparatu-, of 
lepiession to pievent normal jeditioai tind ]>ei'.s(oniI life in India To Shii Suhlias 
Cinuidra Lose the Coiii;ie,-,s sends its wai m yreetiim and sympath>. 

4. Suppression of Civil Liberties 

T;,'. Congress draws pnhlie attentMn ayain to tlm widn-,preai and inten-ieo 
soppiosai'oi of eivil and, m many instauees. pei vmal liheiiie-, in liidi.i I»\ ilio' IJntish 
«■o\'eiiunent. with the (dijeet of enishine, tin.' national ainl lai)-.'!!! and peasant move- 
iiionts. hi |iar(inuhir, to the hanniiiL; of hiiiidied> ol Conero-,^ and other u.iAonal 
oiyani.Milions. and l.ahoui and petisant unions, and politmal and uthor nioiips; sm/aiie 
and tontiniu'il jiossession hy the tiovernminit of maii> ashr.uu-; and oT.liei e Imoitional 
institiitiens , the eoiitinuaime of the Ardiiiaine le.aime hy the «'>Mtilmation and passaye 
ol the Ciiminal haw' Amendment Aet, I'ven aflei it'^ reje, tiou twice h\ the ,V'>soinhly. 
and the eiiaetnieiit ol similar ]»i'ovinci.d A'‘ts . the pro'ieiiption aii'l h.inniny oi liooKs 
and penodieals ; the numerous Pn'ss laws and • ensoixlup le^'nltinn in the suppression 
(d' diS _ uew’spajiors in reeent > eai s and the lorfeituie (d laiye sum- depM-oiod as 
securities; the deti'iitiun ol larye uumher of ]ie(>|)le fio in'i"liii!ie peicd-, without 
chaiye or triah the numerous special and additional disahilitiO' under which tho 
peeple of the Fiontier Province have to sulfer ; the many eneroaehmeiit , eii personal 
liberty in parts of Penyal ; the lestrietion h_\ exlernnieiit, internmenr and otherwise 
to tho tiee movement of persons within the connti\\, thu- prevent my tiieni from 
eai'i viny on their usual ouenpations and business, and even ohstriniiny liuinanitarian 
and relief werk , tho ai>]>lication of measures like the Criminal Tribes Act and tlio 
Poreiyiieis’ Aet to_ political workers; iudisoriminate and wi(lus[)read seaiclies of 
liousi's ; the difli- ulties jilaeod in tho waiy of Indians yoiny abroad ; and the h.u riers 
to the return home of many Indians in foreiyn countries, wiio have thus to live in 
exile far from their own people and t.heir motheiiaud. Tiie Conyress notes that at 
no period since the yreat Ju'volt of 1857 has the sujipression of civil and personal 
liberties and the repression of the Indi.in people, wiiieh is the normal feature of 
Pritish administration in India to-day, Imen so yreat as it is now. \\ hile recoyuisiny 
that this extraordinary suppression and refiression are measures of the stveiiyth and 
sueeess of India’s struyyie for freedom, the Conyress desires to point out tliiJt such 
is the buekyrouud to the Constitution Aet in spite of the statements made hy 
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ropiuseiitatives of tlio Diitisli Oovonimuiit that constitutional progress is being made 
in India. 

Further, tlu' Congi’oss deejily I’cgrets that in tlio Indian States tliero is a similar 
su])i)r('ssifjn o1 civil and personal liberties, and, in many of them, condilions in tliis 
lesjK’.d aie even worse than in the rest of India and almost every kiml of lilierly 
is non-existent ; tliat in some Slates even the Congress has been b.inmrl and normal 
jjeaeeful work of oiganisation ])roveuted. and insult oftered to tlie National Flag. The 
Congress leahses that the (dh'ctive i)ower behind the States is that of tin; Drilish 
Oovernmmit and many oi the States ai-e under tin) direct control of Dritish onhit'is. 
ll(jwsoever the lo'sponsibility for this deploi’able state of affairs might be shared 
between the Dritish Dovi'rnmt'nt and the Khilers of the States, the Congress d(;<dares 
that it can la'cognise no ditfei entiation in personal, civil and democratii; liberties as 
betwi'eii the M.ites and tht‘ i est of India. 

Idii' (’(Jiigress cxpiessos the determination of tlu’ Indian people that notwntli- 
standing this attempt to paral>se national growth and activity they will eoiitiniu; 
to f.iee the situation with louraae and lujlitude and will eai ry on tlie struggle for 
freedom till iudeiieudeiice is achieved 

5. Foreign Department 

The Congie anthon^e.-^ and direots the Working Committee to organise a 
foreign depat tment of the V 1. t' C oflit'c to work under the general siiptnanten- 
dence of tlie WoilNine t>''neial .sen clary and with -andi ‘^pe.eia! st.iff as may be nc,’e.-,ar\, 
with a t" ' leiie and niaintain l•ol]l.l(•ts with Induins overseas, and ^^•lth lutei- 

mitional. nat:"n,ii. lehfuii ;ind otlnu oj ganisatioiis atiroad with whom co-opo alien j- 
jiossibli- and is liivoK to hr!]» in the i ause ol Indian freedom. 

6. Romain Rolland’s Invitation to the World Peace Congress 

This Conarc'.i. haviiu; coii'^idcie 1 tlo’ invit.iti'.ui of Moii'.ieur Ivimaiii b'ollaiid. 
Iloinnai’y riosidcnt ol the Woi Id Committee of the struggle against War and 
luiscism. to paitieipati' in th" W'oild Congie''S foi- peaee to hi' held in tieneva in 
Seplemhei' next. eonve\b it', ere-'lings to the oiganisiW'. ot the l’ea'‘c Congres, 
and its a^.sui aiiLi'', ef its lull svmi»athy and eo-operation in the gieat work id 
ensiuing pea^'o in the woild ha'^i-d on nation.d and social freedom, The Congie,,s 
is eoiivineeil tluil sir.di a poaf* eau oulv be estabh^Iie.l on an enduiing basis when 
the cause-, of wai aie removed and the domination and exploitation of nation Ity 
nation is ended. 

7 War Danger 

The Congic' .. at iis :r-,,loii,' held m Madixis in 1927. drew the atti-ntion of the 
eountr\ to the daiieei' (rf inijieriahst wai and tlie possibility of linlia heing made' .i 
tool in sueh a eonllici to; impenalist purjioses, and declared tlie light of the Indian 
])e'()))|e to Jelii.w' to pailieipafe ill any sueli w*ar witliont theii- I'xpiess permission. 

The dangi'i has hremm' jnoje exjihuit and ni'geni since llien with the giowth of 
fascist dictatoi shi p.e. the Italian attac). on Ahyssinia. the continuing Japanese aggic- 
ssion in NoiUi China and IMongolia. the livaliies and conllicts of tlie gri'at impel ia- 
list J’owers, and the fevi'iish giowlh ol armaments, and vast and teiiihle war 
tliieatv'iis the woiId. In such a war an attempt will iiu'vitahly he made to dixig in 
and exploit, India to liei' manifest and disadvantage and for the henelit (d‘ Diitisb 
imperialism. The Coiigiess theielore reiteiates its old lesolve and wains tlie people 
of the countiy against ihi^ danger, and declare.s its opposition to tiie iiarticiiiatiuu ol 
India ill any impel iaiird wai. 

8. Sympathy for Abyssinia 

Till' Congie^s exprcs'.i's the sympatliy of tlie Indian nation for the Kthiopian 
]i(o)i]i> who aie so hoioicuHy di'fmding tlieir country again,-.t impei-iaiiiJ. aggrC'Sion 
.Old considcis AIw ssiniu’.-i liglit as jiait of the light of all exploited nations for freedom. 

The Coiigiess con'lemns the gii'at Powers and tlie League of Nations lor their 
policy in icgaid to the J talo-A byssaniaii war. 

9. Government of India Act 

Wdicicos I ho ( hivi'i iimcnl of India Act. PJ.Jo, a Inch is based on the I’ajier 

and the .loiiit Pai lisiin'iitai y I>e]ioil and w liicli is in many lespeids even woise tJian 
the jiro[)osals contained in them, in no way icpiesenls the will of nation, is designed 
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to facilitato and pori'otuato tlio domination and exploitation of tho 1)GO|)1 o of India 
and is imposed on tlio country to tho accompanimont of vvidosnroad rcjiression and 
tlio suppression of civil liberties, the Congress reiterates its rejection of tlie new 
constitution in its entirety. 

Tile Congress, as representing tho will of the Indian people for national freedom 
and a dumoci-atic state, declares that no constitution imposed by outside authority 
and no constitution wliich curtails the sovereignty of the people of India and does 
not recognise their right to sliapo and control fully their political and economic 
future can be accejited. In the opinion of tho Congress s .ch a constitution must be 
based on tbo independence of India as a nation and it can only be fiamed by a 
consiituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or a fianchise which approximates 
to it as nearly as "possible. The Congress therefore reiterates and ^resses the 
demand for a* Constituent Assembly in the name of the Indian people and calls u[)on 
its i‘c|)resentativos and members in legislatures and outside to work for the fullilmout 
of til is demand. 

In view of tho fact that elections for the Provincial legislatures under tho new 
Act may, according to oflic-ial statements, take plaeo before tho next session of the 
Congi'oss, this Congress resolves that in such an event candidates should be init 
lorsvai’d on its bolndC to contest such seats iu accordance with the mandate ot the 
Congress and in pursuance of its declared policy. Sucli candidates must he chosen 
from those who fully support tho Congress objective of Indian Independence and 
{)ledg<‘ themselves to carry out its policy in regard to tho legislatures. 

Till} A. I. C. C. shall place before the country prior to the eleetinn, a inauifesfo 
e.xphiining the jiolitieal and economic policy and jirogramme of the C'nigi'ess in 
eonfermity with tliu I'csolutions passed by it from time to time, Tiie i’lovmcial 
Congress Committee may furtlior supplement the manifesto by adding thereto specific 
items which have spoJial application to their respective [irovinces, .All Pi-oviucial 
manifestoes must he a[)proved by tho \Vorking Cornmittoe^of the A. I. C. C. 

h’esolved further that the functions of the Parliamentary Board be diseha'ged iu 
flit lire by the Working Committee of the A, I. C. C. The AVorking Committee is 
.'I-jhcri^^ rl to apppoiiit such Boards or Committees as may bo necessary to organise 
(’Ic'-t icnto h'gi.slatures as well as to guide, co-ordinate and eonti'ol the aidivitii’S of 
C'>ngi'.'-,s members in Lcigislatures. Accordingly tho i’arliamentary Board need not 
he r'Moiistituted hereafter. 

T!ie rpiestion of acceptance or non-accoptancc of office by Congress members 
cle' !.sl to the Ii'gislatures under the eoustitutioii having been agitatt.'d iu the country 
tl' i (longivss, in vliuv of tho uiicm taiiities of the situation as it may develop, con- 
od> ■ It iiLidvisahle to commit itself to any decision at this stage on the (pn'stioii 
a 1.1 leaves it to he decided at the proper time by the A. I. U. C. after consulting 
tim Provincial Congress Committees. 


10. Indians Abroad 

The Congress reiterate.? its symnatliy for tho Indian settlers in South Africa. Ea'^t 
Africa, Zaii/iihar, and tlie Fizi islands and dejdores the continuing deterioraMon iu 
their status and the privation of personal and pro[)orty rights in s[)ite of jiast agree¬ 
ments and declarations of Local and British (Tovermneuts and assure.-^ th ’in < t it'5 
leadiiiess to take such action as may bo witliiu its power to ameliorate their ojiiditiou. 

11. Congress and Mass Contacts 

Tho Congiess is of opinion that it is desirable to develop closer association be¬ 
tween tlie masses and the Congress organisation, so that they may take greater shaie 
iu the shap'ing of congress policy and in its activities, and tlie organisation might 
hoi'ome even more resjionsivo to their needs and desires. With a view to this, and 
further to bring about closer co-oneratioii with other organisations, of peasants, work¬ 
ers and others, which aim at the freedom of tho Indian peojile and to make the 
Congress a joint front of all tho anti-imperialist oloraents in the country, this Con¬ 
gress appoints a committee consisting of Sriyiits Kajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Daulat- 
rain and dayprakash Narayan to make recommendations in tliis behalf imduding 
proposals for such amendment of tho constitution as may bo considered necessary. 
The Committee shall report to the A. I. C. C. through the Working Committee 1^ 
the end of duly 1936 and its report shall be then circulated to provincial and district 
committees for o[)iuion. The final recommendations of the A. 1. C. C. on this i-eport 
shall be placed before the next session of the Congress. 

32 
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12. Agrarian Programme 

Tills (Jon^^ross is of o[)inion lhat tlio most imiiortaut and ur^unt [irolilom of 
till! (■ountiw"' is tlio aii[iallin,i,^ poverty, niiemploymeiit and indebtedness of tlie 
peasantry fiindanientally dne to antiquated and repressive land tenure and 
revenue’sysli'ins and intensilied in reeent years by the ^reat shmi]) in pidee's oT ayri- 
eultural produei'. The linal solution ol tJiis jirohieni inevitably involves the removal 
of Jbitish imperialistic, exploitation, a thorough ehan.qe of the land tenure and ia;venuu 
systems and a ieeoi;niLion by the State of its duty to provide work for the rural un- 
enijiloyed masses. 

In'view, howc'ver, of the laet lhat agrarian conditions and land tenure and revenue 
systems difh'r in tlie various rrovinees it is desiiabli! to consult the I’roviiieial Con¬ 
gress Committees and smdi pi'asant org.inisations- as the Working Committee considtiis 
lit, in the drawing up of a lull All India Agrarian Programme as wiill as a programim; 
for each I’rovinoe. This Congi’e.s.'-,. t lieretoiag calls upon each Provincial (kmgress 
Committee to make recommendations in detail to tin* Woiking Committee by Auguist 
31, PJ3G, for being considered and placc'd belore the All India Congress Committee 
having iiart.ieular regard to the lollowing matters : — 

T. brc'edom of organisation of agricultural labourers ami jieasants. 

‘J. Safi'guarding ot the interests of jmasanth where there are intermediaiies be¬ 
tween the State a,nd 1 hemselve,'-.. 

3. dust and laii' lelief (d agrieultnial indebtednc'ss imduding aneai’s of rent and 
revenue, 

4. Emruieijiation of the jieasants liom leudal and semi-feudal levies. 

5. Substantial reduction in j-ei.pcd id rent and revenue demands 

G. A just allotment ol the Slate e.xjieuditure for the social, economic ami niHural 
ammiitii's of villages. 

7. Protection a/giinst harrassing iestriction,^ on the utilisation of local natural 
facilities for their domestic and agrieultnial need>,. 

8. Preedom from oj'pi’ession and harrassment at the liands of (Government ofiieials 
and landloj'ds. 

9. Postering industries foi’ relieving j iiral iinemplounent. 

13. Indian States 

This Clongr(!,-,.> wliiie le-afimning the rcsoliitimi le",aiding Imli.tn State,pas,^cd in 
tlio Calcutta Scssiou ol TdiAS, and. cxpies'Uiig its appi'o'.al of the poliev laid ibiwii iii 
the statement i^, aied b_\ tin; A. 1. C. (b in Madras m (tctoliiu- Pidb, desiies to make 
it (!lear that, in il.s opimon, lb'* iteojile. of the Sfutes should liavo tlie same iigjil of 
sel f-(h;lerini luu loll ao tlio.o- ol the re,st of India, and that tlio (loiigri'ss sl:i,mls for 
till! same [lolitieal, ei\ul aid demoeralie, Jiiieities for evangy part ot India. Tlie Con¬ 
gress, however, ih'sii'es to point out that tho strug,glo for liberty within the Stati's 
has, m the very natuie of things, to be earned on by (he jieople of the States them¬ 
selves. 

14. Amendments to Constitution 

A number of amemlments to the Congress eoiistitution were [lassed. The amended 
eonstitutioii is printed separately. 

15. Next Congress 

Resolved that the next se.-^siou of tlie Congress he lield in Maharashtra, 


The All India Congress Committee 

First Meeting --Luckno'w- 9th. A]>ril 19o0 

A meeting of the A. 1. C. C. was held in the Suhjuets Committee Paudal at Moti 
Kagar, Luck new on Ajiril 9, 193G. 

8hri Rbijeudra Prasad jiresidod. Tiie Committee consisted of now membors eleeied 
for the coming year. The minutes of tho last meeting held at Madras oil (,>etober 17 
and 18, PJ35 were eoulirined. 

The audited accounts of the period extending from Ajiril 1, 1034 to March 31, 
1935 and from Ajiril I, 1035 to December 31, 1035 eireuluted along with tho Geueral 
Secretary's report were jiassed. 
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TIio Geiioral Socrotary’s ro[»Qrt was plautMl boforo tlio ineelini:;’. SiT Sara pur an and 
objooted to iluj adoijtioii'of the samo as tlio members wlio iiad just I'ecoived it Jiad 
no lime to go through it. The adoption of the report was IherLdore postponed to 
allow moinhers time to I'oad it. 

The? President then thanked the memhors of tlie Committee and the country .at 
large; for tiie co-operation tliat he Iiad remived fi'oni them in liis work and for tln.nr 
unfailing (;ourtesy towards him throughout his term ul' office lie invited tlie 
President-elect Sri J-iwaliarlal Nehru to take the chair. 

Maulana /\.hul Xalam Azad j)ropos(vl a vole of thanks to the retiring President. 
Fie eulogized his great services to the country and said that Pahu Iv’ajendra Prasad 
had infus(}d new life in the nation at a tinn; of groat dejiressiou. Srimali Sarojini 
Naidu spoke in sujiport and jiaid a glowing tribute to the re,tiring Pi’i'^ident, Sri 
Sainpui'anand on heluilf of the Socialists associated himsedt and his jairtv with this 
Veto of thanks. 

Second Meeting—Luckno<n — loth. April 10oG 

The adjourned mi'cting of the A. I. C. C. was again held on the LUli at Trndvnow. 
SliJ'i dawharlal Neliru iiresided. 

The General Secretary's ropoid wa.^ adopted after a brief (li^cussion. Some minor 
items w'ore suggested for inclu.-^ion. 

The treasurer’s audited ac'eounts [ihiced before the Committee wei e fiassed. 

Third Meeting — ImcTnow — lAth, April lOOG 

jVnotluu' meeting of the 1. C. C. was held immi'diately aft'U' the Congri''W on 
the morning of Vpril 15. Sii Jawliailal Nehru presi(le<l, 

Ab'ssrs. ‘ Dalai and Shah and Messis Chottalal and Agarwal of Doinbay were 
appointiMl as honorary auditors lor the next vear. 

Dr. Patlahhi was thanked for the earin'st zeal with whieli he had done his woik 
as the historian of the Congress, 

Dabu Uajendra Prasad made a statement about the Ihuigal election dis|mtes. He 
was authoriseil by the Committee to coutinut? to deal wnh the. Bengal ilisputes.^ 

The Presudent tlieii madti a statement reviewing ihe_ situation and pointing; out 
his diflieultp's in the sch}ction oi the new Woi'king Conimitteig 

The New Working Committee 

On April in at Taicknow the Prckidont nominating the members of the new 
\\’“orlv'ing Commiltee is-^ued the following stalcinenl to the, jiress : 

The con.dit ution of the, Cougrcis dire us the Lh’esident, to select the membeis of 
ihe A’orking Couiinittec for liis term of oflioe. This <laty and this burden thus 
(hividve ujion me and I have given this matter tip' mo^t (.caretul auu eariu'st consi¬ 
deration. IiKivitahly, 1 have (unisulted many colleagues and sought their_ guidance 
in the matter. This hi'eauie sp.'ei.illv iip-umhent on me as 1 was php;ed in a some¬ 
what iieculiar posiiiim. As President. I was tin.' ehiel t'xeoulive ol the Congiu'ss airl 
was supiiosed to represent that great organisation. But in some major matters of 
jxjliey 1 do not represent tli* majoiity viewpoint, to whi« h cxiiression has been giviui 
in tin? resolutions of the LucKip^a' Congn'ss, Thus the Woiking rkunmittcc (.'ould 
not, at the sanu? time, represent, on the.-ie mattcr.s, m,v views as those of the 
majoiity. 1 have felt tliat it weuld he improper tor me, under these eir(Uimsfaneos, 
to si'h?et a committee entii’cly in eonsona’P-’e with my views and the views of the 
majority of Congressmen, as evjinvssed in tin* open .sessii)ns ol the Congress, jniist 
prevail. I was tempted to .sliift tJie l>nnl(}n of sele(?tion on the All India Congress 
(.Vjmmittee, so tliat this Cumniilteo might ehoose sneli jxnsons to ropi’eseni it as 
it thouglit lit and proper. But after much tlioiight I have eoine to the conclusion 
that this would not bo a proper course to adopt and I ma}'" not sliirk the res[)onsihi- 
lity that has been east on me. I have tried tliorefore to form a committee which 
rojiresents mainly the majority viewpoint, but which also contains some re[)resenia- 
tives of the miuoidty. tSueh a selection has its advantages. I have endeavoured, 
however, to make it a cominittoo which, 1 hopo, will pull together in the struggle 
against imperialism and serve the Congress and the country woithily in this great 
struggle. I trust that my colleagues of‘ the All India Congress Committee and Con¬ 
gressmen ill general will’ Committee their loyal co-operation and support 

and strengthen its hands in the great work before us, so that wo can build up a 
joint and impregnable anti-imperialist front. 
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The Committee is limited, under the constitution, to fifteen members including 
tlie President. It is impossible to include all those whom 1 would like to have in it. 
I regiet especially that some old and valued members, who have served on the 
■Working Committee in past years, have been left out of it. I hope, however, that 
we shall continue to have their full co-operation and that we shall frequently 
avail ourselves of their advice. 

J select the following fourteen members for the Working Committee : 

Treasurer : 8hri Jamnalal Hajaj. 

General Secretary : Shri J. B. Kripalani, Members ; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Rliri 
Pajendra Prasad, Shri Yallabhbhai J. Patel, Khan Abdul Ohatfar Khan, SShri C. 
Pajagopalacliari, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, Shri Narendra Dov, 8hri Jairamdas 
])(julatram, 8hri 8. D, Deo, 8hri Jaya Prakash Narayan, 8hri Bhulabhai Desai, 8hri 


Achyut Patwardhau. 

8o long as Khan Abdul Glialfar Khan is in prison. Dr. Khan Sahib will act for him. 


Two of tlie persons above named, Shri 
Narayan, are not at present members of 
A. 1. C. C. has, however, been enlarged by 
and I trust that those two members will 
A. I. C. 0. 

The first meeting of the new Working 
April 27 at 3 p. m. 


C. Rajagopalchari and 8hri Jayaprakash 
the All India Congress Committee. The 
tlie decision of the Lucknow (;ongress 
soon become members of this enlaiged 

Committee will take place at Wardha on 


The Working Committee 

A HKioting of the Working Committee was held in the Ilarijan Colony, Dolhi, on 
March 21-2L 1030. The meeting adjourned on March 24, to roasseml)lo at Allahabad 
on April 0. ft caiTied on deliberations at Anand Bhawun on the Otli and 7th and 
adjourned again to meet on the morning of 8tli at Lucknow. Thereafter the com¬ 
mittee met everyday till April 14. The members present were :— 

8i‘i Pajendra Prasad; Sri Jawharlal Nehru; Sri Vallablihliai Patel; Sri Patlahlii 
Sitaramayya ; Sri Sarojmi Devi; Sri Jamnalal Bajaj ; Sri Gangadharrao Deslipande ; 
Sri Piii’siiottam Das Taudon ; Sri K. F. Nariman; Sri Surendra Moliaii Moitra : Sii 
Syeil Mahmud ; Sri Jairamdas Doulatram ; Sri J. B. Kripalani ; Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad joined tiio deliberations at Allahabad and Lucknow. 

Sri Bluilabhai Desai and Sri Govindballabh Pant attended the meeting by specdal 
invitation. Sjt. Pajagopalachari was invited to attend the meeting at Allahabad and 
Luckiiow. 

The following business was transacted :— 


A. I. C. C. Elections in Bombay 

In the opinion of the committee no substantial irregularity is disclosed in tlie 
elections of members to the All India Cougres.s Committee from Bombay. The elec¬ 
tion therefore stands. 

Election of Delegate! of Utkal and Mahakoshal 

Pesoh^ed that tlio President be authorised to condone the irregularity caused by 
non-()ayment of delegates’ fees and the non-issue of cortifbiates on payment of the 
i)i'escril)ed fee for all the delegates present and participating in the meeting of 
January 20, 193G. 

Bengal Election Dispute 

‘'Considered the resolution of the E.vecutive Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Congri^ss Committee dated March 15, 1936, and the ad interim report of Messrs. 
Sureudia Mohan Moitra and Birendra Nath Majiiradar, scrutinisers, and also heard 
Dr. Sincsli Banerjee, Sjts. Biren Majiimdar and Dhiresh Chakravorty. 

“Tlio Committoo is of opinion that it*is not possible to substitute the nomination 
of dL'lcgafos for their election by primary members and it is necessary, in the opinion 
of this Committee, that election of delegates should bo bold by primary momhors. 

“The Committee, accordingly, directs that the election of delegates .should bo hold 
in those districts in whicli there is no dispute, and in the districts in respect of 
which the scrutinisors have boon able to submit the final list of members as per 
stalemeiii given below, and the committee allots the number of delegates mentioned 
against each district or in the districts where more than one delegate is elected, the 
whole district should be treated as one multiple constituency. As regards the 
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remaining districts, the scriitinisers are requested to expedite thoir scrutiny and the 
President is authorised to allot a number of delegates to them as soon as the 
scrutinisers’ reports are received. The Executive Committee of the Cengal Provincial 
Conj^ress Committee will announce in the press names of the Returning Officers and 
polling station for each district Iw March 2B. The nominatiun of candidates should 
reach the Returning Officer by 7 p. m. on March 31, 1936, and the scrutiny of the 
nominations will take place on April 1. The polling of voles shall take place on April 
4 next and the results shall be declared on April 6 at the latest. 

“A meeting of delegates will be held at 10 a. m. at the Bengal Delegates’ camp at 
Motinagar, Lucknow, on .^^rll 0, to elect one-twelfth of their number as members 
of the All India Congress Committee from Bengal. 

The number of delegates to bo elected from the districts is as follows : — 

Thankura 3, 8ylhet 5, Dacca 2, Nadia 2, Palma 3, Diuajnur 6, Chittagong 1, .Tessore 
3, Khulna 3, llooghly 2, Birbhum 1, Barisal 1, Jalpaigiiri 2, Burdwan 2, Murshidabad 
2, North Calcutta 4, South Calcutta 2, Central Calcutta 2, Burra Bazar 2, Jl-Parganas 
2, Noakhali 3, Faridpur 1 , and Midnapur 7.” 

Babn Rajendra Prasad also issued the following statement :— 

“In view of the power given to me by the Working Committee to nominate dele¬ 
gates and members of the All India Congress Committee to represent the district of 
Nidnapore where the Congress organisation is still under a ban, 1 nominate the 
following gentlemen, viz., Sjt. Subhas Bose, Sjt. Mohim Chandra Das, Kumar D. L. 
Khan, Pramath Nath Banerjee of Contai, Sjt. Ramsundar Singh, Sjt. Maumatha Nath 
Das and Sjt. Lalit Mohan Siuha. 

“It will bo noticed that in the above list I have included the first-named two 
gentlemen who are not residents of Midnapur. I included Sjt. Subhas Cliandra Bose 
for obvious reasons and I nominated Sjt. Mohim Chandra Das of Chittagong, wliero 
Congress work has become difficult if not impossible, and 1 think it desirable that 
tins district should not go unrepresented. Another gentlemen of Cliittagong sliould 
he elected as a delegate by the members of Dacca in combination with those of 
Chittagong to enable that district to get adequate representation. 

“I record mv appreciation of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the 
serntinisors and hope the rest of the work will bo completed in time for the Congress. 

• decision will give satisfaction to congressmen and Congresswomen 

HI Bengal and I trust the election will bo conducted with fairness and completed 
ID time." 

Fresh Election Disputes 

“Resolved that the President be authorised to decide any election dispute that 
might arise before the next session of the Congress at Lucknow.” 

Headquarters of Andhra P. C. C. 

“As temporary measure the Andhra P. C. C. is allowed to keei) Madras as its head¬ 
quarters.” 

Enrolment of New Primary Members 

The permission given by tlie President iu February last for enrolment of Congress 
members from then onwards for the year beginning with Apiil 193)0, before tlie assem¬ 
bling of the next Congress at Lucknow in April 1936, was a[)[)ioved. 

Repairs to Swaraj Bhawan 

“Resolved that a sum of Rs. 750 be sanctioned for the next year for the repairs 
of Swaraj Bhawan.” 

The Committee drafted resolutions on the following subjects to bo placed before the 
Subjects Committee of the Lucknow Congress ;— 

(11 Condolence ; (2) Greeting to Prisoners etc., (3) Shri Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
arrest; (4) Suppression of Civil Liberties ; (5) Foreign Department ; (6) Romain 
Holland’s invitation to the World Peace Congress ; (7) War danger ; (8) Government 
of India Act ; (9) Sympathy for Abyssinia ; (10) Indians Abroad ; (11) Congress and 
Mass Contacts ; (12) Agrarian Programme ; (13) Indian States ; (14) Amendments to the 
Constitution. 

Resolutions of which due notice had been given by the members of the All 
India Congress Committee were discussed. Some of these were covered by the re¬ 
solutions recommended by the Working (Committee, Others wore declared out of 
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order. Only 0 resolutions remained for tlie ballot and those woj-e to bo placed l)i>- 
fore tile Subjects Committee. 

The New Working Committee 

The first meefiny of the new A\"orlviii”' Committee was held at Wardlia on Ai>ril 
27, 28 and 29, lOdb. Tlie following membei’s were present ; 

Sri .lawahailal Nehru (President) ; Sri JhijondiM Piasad ; Sri Vallahhhhai Pat(d ; 
Si'i Rajnyopalachari ; Sri .lamnalal Dajaj ; Sri .lairamdas Doulali'am ; Sri Phulahhai 
Desai ; Sri Nareiidra Dev ; Sri .Jaiprahash Narayan ; Si-i Achyut Patwardhan. Sri .1. 
Ji. Ivripalani atttended tho meeting a eoui)le of houi-s later. 

Minutes 

(1) The miniues cd the last nieetiny held at Dtdlii, Allahabad ami l.nekiiow wei'c 
read and confirmed 

Donation of Rs. 10,000 

Tho President informed tlu‘ Committee that anonymous donation of [is, 10,000 
had^ been received earmaiked for the oryauisation of a tori'iyai department of the All 
India Cony re,ss Committee offi(;e. 


Foreign Department 

(2) Ip view of tho Congress di^eision on the siOnjeed it was rosolve(l Ont tin* 
Pi'osident h() anlhnri/ed to ()iy:niiz(‘ a loieiyn di'partment (»f tli(‘ .Cl India (/>nyi'esh 
Committ('(' ofhee and that I's. 2.0;)() lit' sanetioned lor tins ])ur[)ose out of the spi'cial 
donation loj- foiH'iyn work. 

Political and Economic Department 

(d) lvesolv('(l that a Political and Pconomic liifcrmation Department he .'rcalcd 
in the All India Conyress Committee oflifc, in order to coileet inlorm i1 ion in rtv;aid 
to {political, eeoiiomir and allied aetiviries in the country. Tie* Pre^iidi-'iit ))e anilionsed 
to oryani/e sne.h a department, and Ifs. 2.000 be sanetioned from tin' yeiu'iMl luml (d’ 
tlie All India Conyress Coinmitfee for the purpose. 

Karnatak P. C. C s Letters 

(D The Karnatak I’. C. C’s letter dated Dharwar. April 2L lOdG reyardiny tho 
])roeedurc to lie followed foi' the election of A. 1. C. C ineinljors was considered. 
Tlio Committee held that under the provision', of tin' Con.’.htntion if was essential for a 
meetiny of the deleyat.es to he held at one phee lor the [lui'iiose ot eleetiny .A. 1. C. 
C. members and that this could not be done by [lost. 

Delhi Province 

(5) Tlie letter frc'm Delhi 1). C. C. aI»ont the city and the District ot Delhi to 
be mad(; into a separate province, was considered and it was dirmli'd tliat opinion on 
the matter he called for from tlu^ district and towui Conyress Committees ol Delhi, 
Meerut and Mu/artarnayar, a> well as the V. P. P. C. C. 

Treasurer’s Balance Sheet 

(G) The followiny items in the aeeount.s that weio', la'iny carried on form year to 
year v/ear either wu’itten off or a'-e(juiited ; — 

1. As the Conyi'ess jravilioii i-, wsmii out and has no valne, resoho'd tliat the 
amount of Rs. 9, 750 he wu'itti'ii (d‘f. 

2. Ivesolved that R’s. advane.od to Mi‘. Tendulker he wu’itlen ofl. 

2. x\mouut sliowui as advamo's ayainst Pandit .lawaharla! Ni'hru advanced in 
December 1931 and in 1932, to him and to iSrimati Kamala Nohrii lor work in P. I’, 
and Debar, w’cre amounts spent duriny the period. These must lx? aeeouuted for as 
expenditure. 

Deposit of Funds 

(7) Resolved that the treasurer be authorized to do]) 0 ,sit the funds in his hands 
in su(di banks or firms doiny banking business as he may think Ot. 

Accounts 

(8) Resolved that in future there should be only one account, the treasurer’s 
account. Tlie ofOce ueeonuts at Allaiiabad should be amalgamated with this. The 
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onTioo should money poriodieally from tlio Troasiirer and send monthly aecoiints 
witli the voucliors to tiio treasurer’s oflieo in Hombay. 

Anomalies in the Amended Constitution 

(9) Vaiious anomalies bein;' pointed out in tin; Constitntieii a^ amended at Luck¬ 
now, Messrs. Raja;.(o])alaehari, .lairamdas and Kripalani wore rerpiested to examine the 
tiansitory provision of the Constitulion and to submit pi-oposals on the day following 
for any eonsequenlial changes that might remove these anomalies. 

On the j’ecommendatioii of the Committee the following eonserpiential Rule and 
transitory provision wore made for removing the auoni ili'' eausi'I in the Constitu¬ 
tion by the amendments introdiieeil in it at the last Congress session at Lucknow. 

Consequential Rule under Art. XVIII 

(10) If any delegate elected lo a Se.'^.-iion of the Congress resigns after the session 
is over, llie vacancy so created shall be hlled in by the eonstitmnr-y concerned and 
such newly electtri'delegate shall (‘Kei’eise all tln.^ functions devolving on a dehigate 
iw.e.oi'ding to the constitution until the next session, including membership in the 
Piovincial Congress Committee. 

Transitory Provision Under Art. XVIII (<l) 

(11) It is lioisjby resolved that tin* next Cjiigre'.-; Session liaving been advanced 

to Deesunber 19‘U), and tli(3 time allowed for eiirolm'uit ot ni'-mbers being tbi'roby 
eoiisider.ibly redir'.ed. notwii Ii -,t„indin; .'ri\thing '• euanr' I in Vrt. V(;i) and the 

genera! time-table issued -by tlie Working Commi(t(‘e any m nnber enrolled this year 
on or before .lug'ii'.t 91 shall b') entitl-^d to exercis' his vote af all C’UigJ’ess eleetiou.s. 

Labour Commillee 

(12) Ri 3 -;<dved that a Laboui Coinmitft'e 'unrsi.^fing of .'sriiui-i .biiiMin las Doulati’ani. 
Shaiikerlal Danker, V. \b ttiii, .M. IL M'lsini au'l .1. D. Kripalani be a[)poiiited to 
keep ill toueli with the labour movement and endeavour to eo-o[)erato wirtii it, and 
advise the Working Committee thereon. 

Parliamentary Committee 

(i;i) Resolvc'd that a Lkirlianicuitary C>miniltee f.-onsi^tiin,' of Sinjut.s (1) Rujeuili'a 
Pias,|Ld, (2) Vallahhbhai Patel, (9) Vbul Kalani \sil. (1) Raiagop ila^diai i, (o) Bhulahhai 
De-^idp ;0) Narendra Dev and (7) Geviud Dillabh Pant with the List nanic'd person as 
its Convcneig as well as the Pl•e’,idelU, of all Ihovinual Uongi’ess Ceinniittt'e.'; 
t'’\e.hiling Diirma) and Dr. Kh in Saluh from ih ; Frontier he eoii-itiluted, to take 
siicii slops as mav he noeess.iry in eonnejti(Hi with the org.iuisatioii of electi(mi to 
iho iegislatures. Tlie Committet) shall report to (he Working Committee fi’om time 
to tune and shall h.^ guided by th>i Working (.Jjinuiitte'' dire u,ions. 

(14) Tin) following lime-tahle was sanetionel hv the* OoiULnittej to regnlaio the 
eiiJ’olmeiit of primary members and tin.* varimu elections for tlie ne.xL Cengre^sS ; — 

1, Congress to meet— tev'-k of December. 

2. Annoiiiieeinent of Presidi)ntial election— Dcc'mbcr. 

9. Receipt in the .V, 1. C. C. olhee of re-alts ot tlie votiug in line [irovinces of 
I’resideiitial election—62/^. D ccmh^r. 

4. Meeting of delegates for eleetiiig the i*resideut —<ith D'ccniber. 

5. Ivecei[)t of lists of delegates by the A. I. C. 0. oflice from the Pruvineial 
Congress Committees —ist December. 

0. Receipt of names of deleg lies by the Provincial Congress Committees from 
districts— November. 

7. Election of delc^ntes in Districts ~ Novenih'.r, 

8. lvcGci[)t by privinces from A. 1. C. C. oflice of figurei of ihovincial (pnotas of 
delegates ~3Ut Oetober. 

9. Despatcdi of ahive quotas by tlie A. I. C. C: oflice October. 

10. Receipt by the A. 1. C. C. ofTleo from tlic Provincial Congress Committees of 
lists of qualified congress members for living provincial quotas of delegates— 
October. 

11. lleeeiiit by the P. C. C.’s of abovo lists from primary eommitloes— 
September. 

12. Dospateli by the primary eoinmittees of above lists—9^/^. September. 

19. Last date of onrolinout this year (vide Resolution No. 11)- 31st. Augusts 
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Next Meeting of the Working Committee 

(15) It was dccidod tliat tho next meating of the Working Committee bo liold at 
Wardlia in tho second half of June next. 

2. Important Circulars About Congress Work 

The following Circular letter was addressed by tlie President to Congress organisa¬ 
tions drawing their attention to some of the principal resolutions of tho Lucknow 
Session and inviting them to take immediate stops to see that effect is given to tliom ; 
Dear Comrade, 

Now that tho Congress is over, I venture to address you and to draw your attoji- 
tion to some of its priucipal resolutions. These resolutions cast a responsibility on 
all of us and wo have to take steps to give effect to thorn in so far as wo caii, I 
trust that you will immediately circularise your district and local committees on this 
subject aud request them to hold committee mootings, as well as public meetings, in 
order to give full publicity to the Congress resolutions and plan out their future work 
in accordance with them. 

Onr office lias already addressed you on tho subject of the changes in the Congress 
constitution, and copies of the amended constitution and the Congress resolutions are 
being sent to yon separately. Please study this constitution carefully and arrange to 
take"earl\ steps to give effect to the amendments and the transitory provisions. This 
will probablv result iu eiilargiiig your committees aud in adding to your A. I. C. C. 
members. This desirable change at the top should bo accompanied by a livening up 
of tho primary committees so that even our primary members might take more 
interest and greater part in our day-to-day activities. With a view to bring this 
about, as well as to broaden the mass basis of the Congress, a committee has beon 
appointed. This committee proposes to issue a questionnaire to you in order to have 
tlie benefit of your experience and advice. 

Tho long aiid comiu'ehousive resolution on the suppression of civil liberties is one 
to which the fullest jiublieity should be given and it should be repeated at public 
meetings. Sjiocial point is given to this resolution by tho arrest and detention of 
Sri Subbas Chandra Pose as he was on his way to attend the Congress. A suggestion 
has beon made that all India demonstration should take place on a particular day to 
mark our iiiiigation at this further outrage of public opinion and to send our gree¬ 
tings to our comrad(3 Subhas Bose. I commend this suggestion to vou and hope that 
sucli meetings will held as wisely as possible on Sunday, May 10. At these 
meetings, besides tho special resolution on Subhas Babu’s detention, there should also 
be a repetition of the Congress resolution on the suppression of civil liberties. 

Another Congress resolution which requires publicity is the one on War Danger, 
The importance aud urgency of this should be stressed and the implications explained 
to our people. The fact that it is not merely an aca'Jomic resolution but one which 
affects us, nationally aud individually, and which is likely to have far-reaching conse¬ 
quences, should ho made clear. 

Every Congressman will realise the great importance of tho resolution on tho 
Agrarian Programme. This resolution is still incomplete and in order to fill in tho 
gaps and make it a complete whole, the co-operation of Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees, their local committees, and Kisan Sablias is desired. May I suggest, there¬ 
fore, that you sliould ask your local committees immediately to consider this problem 
aud to confer with their jjrimary committees, so that the widest possible discussion 
of this vital question takes place. Each Provincial Congress Committee should then 
make its own recommendations to the Working Committee. 

As you are aware, the resolution wlxicli was debated most in the Congress was 
tho one on the new Government of India Act. Whatever the differences in regard 
to this might have been, one fact stands clear : that the Act has to be combated and 
rejected. On that tliero is unanimity and it is desirable to stress this as well as to 
make this the plank of our anti-imperialist programme. The Congress stands firmly 
for indepeudouco and aiiti-ii^erialisra and it is only with this back-ground that w’e 
can consider any question. The constructive side of our rejection is tho Constituent 
Assembly and full publicity should be given to this in public meetings. The slogan 
of the Constituent Assembly must be popularised and expiaiued to tho masses. 

3. Subhas Babu and Foreign Propaganda 

The following statement was issued by the President in this connection from 
Wai'dha on April 28, 1936 : 
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“In the coarse of the discussions at the Subjects Committee meetings at Lucknow 
on April 14, my attention was drawn by a member to a public statement made by 
Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose, prior to his arrest, in which he had stated that the 
Working Committee had declined to vest him with a rcprese'\tative capacity on 
beh^f of the Congress, for carrying on foreign work. I was asked if any communi¬ 
cation asking for such authority had been received by the then President of the 

A. I. C. C. or by the Working Committee and whether the Committee had con¬ 
sidered it. 

As I had no personal knowledge, I asked Rajendra Babu and he told me that 
during his whole period of otfice, that is nearly a year and a half prior to the 

Lucknow Congress, he had received no comLaunication from rtjt, Subhas Bose on the 

subject and thus the question of considering it by the Working Committee had not 
arisen. 

It has now been pointed out to me that Sjt. Subhas Bose issued a staiement to 
the press on this subject in July 1935 and various press agencies and newspapers, 
presuming that the Working Committee would consider the subject, made forecasts 
and commented on it in August 1935. 

May I point out that these forecasts and unauthorised reports of proceedings of 
Working Committee meeting are wholly unreliable. 1 have been astonished at 
re'\ding in the press during the last month about matters which had never been 
even touched upou during our committee meetings. It is quite clear that all the 
references in the press in August 19.J5 to au alleged letter from Sjt Subhas Bose 
being considered by the Working Committee were witnout foundation. No such 
letter was received by Rajendra Babu or the A. 1. C. C. office, no such letter is to 
found in our office hies, aud there is no mention of any such discussion in the 
detailed minutes of the Working Committee meeting. Neither the then president 
nor the Secretary has any recollection of even an informal letter on the subject. 
It is difficult for them to remember now if they saw the press statement at the 
time, but in any event the Working Committee does not usually proceed on the 
basis of press stacoraents as these might be incorrect. 

I find no clear reference to a letter in any of Sjt. Bose’s statements. It is possible 
that the misapprehension in the minds of the public has arisen owing to some part 
of Sj. Subhas Bose’s statement being construed to refer to a letter. It is also 
possible that a letter he sent was intercepted by Government. 

On the larger question of Foreign propaganda I do not wish to say anything in 
this statement. I have long been in favour of our developing foreign contracts and 
a world outlook. But when wo come to the manner of doing so the subject is full 
of difficulty under present conditions in Europe aud in India I doubt if it is desirable 
or possible to have official representatives of the Congress in foreign countries. 
This may come later. 1 imagine that well-known Congressmen can do good work in 
foreign countries even without a special authorisation. Bersonally I would prefer 
to be such au independent Congressman when I go abroad, than one whose words 
have to be weighed carefully lest they commit the Congress. Whenever 1 spoke in 
Europe during my last stay there 1 prefaced my remarks by saying that I did not 
speak officially in the name of the Congress and I could not commit it. I did so 
even after my election to the Lucknow Congress presidentship. 

It is our misfortuue that Subhas Bahu is cut off from us at present. If he was 
available I am sure the misapprehension in the minds of some people would be 
removed. 

4. Subhas Day 

The following press statement was issued by the President on April 22, 1936 in 
connection with Subhas Day ; 

“It has been suggested that a special day should be fixed for an all India expre¬ 
ssion of our indignation and resentment against the arrest and detention of Sri 
Subhas Chandra Bose. I gladly commend this suggestion to all Congressmen and 
others and fix Sunday, May 10 for this purpose when public meetings should be 
held all over the country and resolutions passed on Subhas Babu’s arrest conveying 
the greetings of the people to our comrade. 

Subhas Babu’s arrest is one of the latest aud most significant instances of the 
wide-spread and intensive suppression of civil liberties in India. It is desirable 
therefore that this wider aspect is also stressed and the resolution passed by the 
Lucknow Congress on the suppression of civil liberties be placed before the public 
and endorsed oy them at all public meetings. It should be remembered that the 
33 
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question of protecting civil liberty is one that affects all Indians to whatever political 
or other party or group they might belong, or whether they belong to none. It is 
not a matter that affects Congressmen only. Therefore on this question we should 
invite the co-operation of all who believe in civil liberty, and endeavour to build 
up a joint front on this issue.” 

The following cablegram was received hv the President from the Irish Indian 
Indenendence Le^ue about the arrest of Sri Subhas Chandra Bose : 

“Indian Irish Independence League express indignation at arrest of Subhas Bose. 
Repudiate British Government and all its Acts.” 

5. Abyssinia Day 

The following statement was sent to the press on May 5, 1936 by the President 
for the observance throughout India of the Abyssinia Day on hearing the news 
about the fall of Addis Ababa : 

“Addis Ababa lies at the foot of the conqueror. Ethiopia, in spite of her gallant 
defence of her independence, lies helpless and prostrate before the brutal might of 
fascist imperialism. Poison gas and liquid fire and all the modern engines of destruc¬ 
tion have triumphed and in their triumph have not only exposed afresh the true 
nature of imperialism, bat have also shown us the hypocrisy and duplicity of the 
Great Powers and the utter futility of that body which is known as the League of 
Nations. For the moment imperialism triumphs again in the long world struggle for 
freedom, bat that struggle will go on in Ethiopia as elsewhere till freedom comes 
and nuts an end to imperialism everywhere. We in India can do nothing to help 
our brethren in distress in Ethiopia for wo also are the victims of imperialism. But 
we can at least send them our deep sympathy in this hour of their trial. We stand 
with them to-day in their sorrow as we hope to stand togetlier when better days 
come. I appeal to the Indian people therefore to give a country wide expression to 
our sympathy and solidarity wdth Ethiopian people and our resolve not to submit 
to the fascist imperialist menace. I trust that demonstrations for this purpose will 
be held throughout the country on Saturday next May 9. The Sunday following, 
May 10^ as I have previously appealed, will be observed as Subhas Day to register 
our indignation at the suppression of Civil Liberties in India.” 

In connection with the above, the Italian Consul General in Calcutta) issued a state¬ 
ment protesting against the appeal. 

The President’s reply to the Italian Consul General is given below : 

The Italian Consul-General in Calcutta has criticised and expressed his resentment 
at my issuing an appeal for the observance of an Abyssinia day to express our deep 
sympathy for the people of Ethiopia in their hour of trial and humiliation. He has 
protested against what he terms “empty talks” against Italy, a country which has 
always been friendly to India, Against Italy and the Italian people we have no 
g^rievance and for the friendliness they have shown to us in the past we are grateful. 
To me personally Italy has been dear from my childhood days. Her wonderful natural 
beauty and magnificent art have drawn me to her ; her history has fascinated me. 
The story of freedom struggle has been an inspiration of my youth. I have felt the 
majesty of Rome with its long and varied heritage, the mysterious charm of Florence, 
the beau tv of Venice and Naples. But our love and admiration for Italv have nothing 
to do with our hostility to imperialism and fascism. The passionate love that we, 
who are the children of India, bear to our motherland does not mean approval of the 
imperialist machine that governs and crushes us. That very Jove calls upon us to 
combat this imperialism and to free our country. And whereever imperialism appears 
in whatever guise it might be, it is the opjionent of the forces struggling for freedom 
and we have to oppose it. 

What are the Ethiopian people, I am asked. They are the people who have been 
subjugated by the Italian forces by fire and sword. They are a backward people, I 
know, and they have many failings. They may lack unity, and imperialism, as in 
India, may spread disunity amongst them. But I repudiate utterly the suggestion that 
imperialism has gone to Abys.sinia, or come to India, for humanitarian motives or the 
spread of civilization. Imperialism goes to exploit and remains to exploit and the 
people under its heel sink materially and spiritually. Its true messengers in Abyssinia 
nave been poison gas and liquid fire and they reveal its nature more than any argu¬ 
ment. That is the foretaste of the civilization that it brings^ and we in India, who 
suffer humiliation enough in our land, cannot permit the additional spiritual degradation 
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of remaining silent when imperialism spreads out its cruel wings and crushes 
other peQples, 

I appeal therefore again to the Indian people tc observe Saturday, May 9 as 
Abyssinia day and to send their heartfelt message of sympathy to the people ef that 
unhappy country. 

6. Civil Liberties Union 

The President addressed the following letter on April 23, 1936 to prominent public 
men of all shades of opinion throughout India inviting them to co-operate in the 
formation of the above Union for the protection of Civil and Individual Liberties 
against arbitrary action by the State. The public may look forward to an early orga¬ 
nisation of the Union : — 

Dear Friend, 

I am taking the liberty of addressing you on the subject of the suppression of 
civil liberties in India. This suppression has been progressively getting more wide¬ 
spread and intensive and has now become the feature of the administration. As has 
been pointed out, at no time since the Revolt of 1857 have civil liberties in India 
been suppressed to the extent they are to-day. It is manifest that real political life, 
and even social and personal life, are very seriously interfered with by this suppre¬ 
ssion. Various political and other organisations have protested against this from 
time to time and it would be desirable for them to co-operate on this issue, even 
though they might differ on others, so that a joint fight might bo put up on the 
vital question. 

The existence of civil liberitios is generally considered to be essential for the 
development of every kind of national activity—political, cultnral, social, economic. 
With their supfiression all these activities suffer. lu countries with a democratic 
background the greatest value is therefore attached to civil liberty and people of the 
most diverse and mutually hostile opiuious join together in a common attempt to 
protect this foundation of all liberty and activity. They consider it their duty to 
resist even the suppression of any opinion or activity to which they are personally 
opposed, for once the principle of such suppression is admitted it can be, and fre- 
(piently has been, extended to all raaunor of other activities. In America, England and 
France powerful Civil Liberties Unions, of a purely non-party character, have been 
established to resist all such enoroachmonts and their activities have borne substantial 
fiuit In India the necessity for a joint effort embracing all groups and individuals, 
who believe in civil liberties, is obviously even more necessary than elsewhere. 

It is proposed, therefore, to start an Indian Civil Liberties Union the sole func- 
tica of which will be the protection of civil liberties in all departments of national 
activity. It should be open to all individuals who believe in this fundamental pro¬ 
position and it should avoid any enlargement on any other nolitical or economic 
issues. Such a Union could have a national council with a whole time secretary, as 
well as local committee wherever possible. The first object of this Union would be 
to collect data and give publicity to it. Other activities, such as the organisation of 
public opinion to resist all encroachments on civil liberties, would follow. 

I am addressing this letter to some friends who are not connected with the Con¬ 
gress organisation and I trust that it will be possible to build up, with their help 
and co-operation, a non-party and non-sectarian union of the kind I have out-lined 
above. The exact form that"such a union might take and its future activities would 
naturally depend on the views of tho.so interested in this subject who join it. 

I hope that I may count on your co-oporation in this important national work, 
Politicians and those who dabble in public work are naturally interested in this; 
equally so are educationists, lawyers and professional men, authors and journafists. 

S rinters and publishers, social reformers and those who work for the betterment of 
le peasantry and the industrial workers. 

Could you kindly favour me with your views on this subject ? 

7. Late Dr. M. A. Ansari 

On the morning of May 10, 1936, the whole of India was shocked and overwhelm¬ 
ed by the unexpected news of the sudden death of Dr. M. A. Ansari of heart failure 
in the train wnile he was returning to Delhi from Mussoori. The whole of the 
country was thrown into mourning. There were spontaneous hartals and meetings of 
oondolenoe everywhere. 

On receipt 6t the news the President announced May 17 as a day of universal 
mourning. 



Proceedings of the Congress 

49th. Session—Lucknow—12th. to 14th. April 1936 

The forty-ninth session of the Indian National Congress opened at Luoknow 
on the 12th. April 1936. Various enclosures intended to accommodate 50,000 persons 
were fast filling at the time the session opened There was the Lucknow touch about 
the decorations. The various gates of Moti Nagar had been constructed ou the 
Lucknow architectural model, so pleasing to the eye. 

The main gate of the open arena where the session was held attracted most 
attention. Decorated in tricolour, it had on either wing a painting of village life and 
next to it, on either side, jail bars showing prisoners handcuffed within. At the top 
were painted the stages whereby the Congress had since 1885 progressed to where it 
had reached to-day and the picture of Dadabhoy Naoroji, who first talked of Swaraj 
as the ideal, the picture of Mr. Tilak who introduced the element of suffering and of 
Mr. Gandhi who put forward the policy of direct action, were exhibited there. It was 
further shown that the next march to the goal was the most steep. The goal was repre¬ 
sented by a lotus holding the Congress flag. 

Inside the enclosure, little flags were the only decoration except for mottos which 
lined the route through which the leaders’ procession passed. Loudspeakers stood 
prominently reminding the audience of their importance, in serving the audience of 
this proportion. 

The ‘raised section of the enclosure represented the seat where the President 
would sit with his colleagues and guests Hut as the President’s seat was distant from 
the rostrum, three lights were installed, the white indicating that a sjieech is going 
cn and the red hinting to speakers that the President has called him to order or 
wishes him to conclude his remarks. This control by lights which is so familiar to 
road traffic has been for the first time thought of as‘a means of controlling speeches. 

Various mottos hung were extracts from speeches and writings of Congress leaders of 
the past, including those from the late Sir Dinshaw Wacha, late Mr. Gokhale, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru such as “United we stand, divided we 
fall”, “Imperialism has always been synonymous with bureaucracy”, “Success comes 
to those wiio dare and act.” 

"When the hour struck for the Presidential procession to arrive and the band 
played, there was silence, A soft breeze, which is such a relief after the hot and 
tenible dust-storms during the day, was blowing. The procession which started from 
the President’s camp nearby included Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Jawaharlal, 
Pandit Malaviya, Mrs. Naidu, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. K. F. Nariman. Mr. Deshpande, 
Dr. Pattabi Sitaramayya, Mr. Kripalani, Mr. Moitra, Sardar Sardul Singh, Mr. Sri 
Prakash, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Dr. Murarilal, Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidw'ai and the 
Secretaries of the Reception Committee and of the Provincial Congress Committee. 

Cries of “Jawaharlal-ki-Jai” and “Gandhi-ki-Jai” resounded from all sides of the 
pandal as the procession advanced towards the dais. As proceedings advanced into 
the evening and darkness supervened, the rostrum stood out in artistic glory, carry¬ 
ing overhead a “chhattar” in three flags representing the tri-colour symbol of the 
Congress Flag and indicating as “chbattars” do to the Indian mind the emblem 
of sovereignty. 

Proceedings began with a National song and after Mr. Bri Prakash read his wel¬ 
come address, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru addre.ssed the gathering in Hindi. 

Prominent among those seated on the dais were Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. B. Sambamurti, Mr. 8. Batya- 
mnrti, Dr. Kliare, Mrs. Laksnmipathi, Mrs. Naidu, Mrs. Kamaladevi, Mr. Nageswara 
Rao Pantulu, Mr. R. B. Pandit, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Jairamdas Daulat- 
ram, Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, Dr* Pattasitaramayya, Mr. Gaogadhar Rao Deshpande, 
Mr. K. F. Nariman, Mr. and Mrs. Munshi, Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi, Mr. Monanlal 
Baxsena, Dr. Murarilal. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Dr. Batyapal, Mr. Nehru’s sisters, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. G. R. Gadgil, Mr. S. A. Brelvi, 
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Mr. TaBhar Kanti Ghose, Dr. Khan Sahib, Sri Parvati Devi (Babu Rajendra Prasad’s 
sister), Aoharya Kirpalani, Baba Parshotamdas Tandon and Mr. Moitra. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru concluded his presidential address at 9-30 p. m., havin" 
taken two and a half hours to deliver it. He introduced some ne\ points, including 
a reference to terrorism and federation and the debate in the Working Committee 
over the Government of India Act resolution. 


The Welcome Speech 

The following speech was delivered by Mr. Sri Praka^h^ Chairman, Reception 
Committee :— 

On behalf of the United Provinces, I offer a most hearty welcome to all who 
have assembled here to-day at this officially the 49th—but really the 5ist—session 
of the Indian National Congress. I will not indulg(3 in the usual language of con¬ 
vention, and talk of the short-comings of our arrangements, obvious as they are ; 
nor offer apologies, hy[)Ocritical as they must sound, for any discomforts that you 
might have to suffer. I wil! also not try to enter into any self-defence on the 
ground of our diffi(;ulties which are entirely of our own creation, and for which we 
fully deserve to be punished. One thing however needs must be mentioned. It has 
happened perhaps only once or twice before in the history of the Congress—and 
that too for the sake of very special personalities—that the ('hairman of the Re¬ 
ception Committee should not himself belong to the town where the Congress is 
being held, I have a shrewd suspicion that a small man like myself has been forced 
into this position to-day so that no citizen of Lucknow itself might suffer direct cri¬ 
ticism when it has not been possible for us to offer hospitality on that grand and 
lavish scale for which this town is traditionally famous. I fear the Chairman of tho 
Reception Committee, as well as the head of the volunteer force, have been drafted 
from Benares—the ancient pilgrim centre of Kashi—not so much to prove the united 
nature of our United Provinces, as to enable us to say that though the arrange¬ 
ments here may not be worthy of those who are used to receive rajas and iiawabs, 
they are good enough if made in the name of those who have only acted as hosts 
and chaperons to pious pilgrims. And I of Benares gladly welcome you knowing 
only too well that delegates and visitors to Congress come in the same spirit of 
reverent pilgrimage as do all those, rich and poor alike, who come to worship at 
ihc shrines of my city. 

Our Great Losses 

Many comrades, known and unknown, valiant fighters for the country’s liberty, 
have left us since we met at Bombay. Tne Congress in its resolutions, will doubtless 

f ive expression to tho nation’s sorrow at the loss we have sustained. Two of these, 
owever, I must single out as intimately affecting my own Province. In the passing 
away of Kamala Nehru, not only has our President lost a noble wife, but we have 
^1 lost our Karaalaji, who always made her home at Allahabad, a home to the least 
of ns, and not only extended to us unstinted hospitality, but gave us cheer and hope 
in the darkest days of depression. We who have sat with her in the inmost counsels 
of the provincial Congress executive, will for ever miss the grace and dignity of her 
presence in our deliberations. Our hearts go out to Jawaharlal in his grievous 
oereavement ; and we may only hope that, brave as he is, his sorrow will be 
assuaged by the thought that it is being shared by countless men and women in the 
land • and that his nearest fellow-workers feel it as their own. In the death of 
Tasaaduq Sherwani, we have lost a great gentleman, a stout-hearted patriot and a 
true champion of nationalism overriding all petty considerations of class, creed, or 
community , one who gave uf) all he possessed for the cause of the country’s free¬ 
dom which was so dear to his heart. To his brothers and other members of his 
family we send our heartfelt condolences to-day. 

The Present—and the Future 

It is no business of mine to review the present situation or to suggest any jiro- 
gramme for the immediate future. But I cannot allow this opportunity to pass with¬ 
out putting on record the result of my little experience as a humble worter of the 
Congress, and referring to the chief difficulty that I find in the way of improving 
matters alike in the political as in other spheres of our national activity, I hope I 
shall not shook the susoeptibilities of my friends present, when 1 say that individuals 
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as Buoh havty ceased to interest me. The only person who I think matters, is that 
unknown hut most important person—the common man in the field, factory, in the 
cottage and the street and on whom falls the heaviest load of life. I regard 

the sole end of all effort, to be his betterment ; and to my thinking, 
the highest achievements and the noblest endeavours are in vain if they 

do not result in bringing any light to him or in enhancing his life in any 
way. We have had plenty of great men in our country in the past. Wo can claim 

some of the greatest men of to-day also as being of our land ; but in the present as 

in the past, groat men seem to come and ^o, leaving only their name and fame be¬ 
hind, while the mass goes on for ever in its own apathy, ignorance and destitution, 
moral and material. Something must be done to change this state of things. We 

have already innumerable gods who, I take it, were the great men and women of 

the past now enshrined in stone and marble, for passing generations to revere and 

worship. No one would object to it, no one would have any cause to complain, if 

this mentality had not given us the notion that the duty of the mass is only to 
honour the great from a distance and go its own way heedless of their teaching. 
We seem to think there is a separate caste of patriots, away and above the ordinary 
run of man, whose business it is to be patriotic, to win freedom or whatever public 
good may be their craze, by some mysterious methods which they must devise and 

practise, while the sole duty of the ordinary man is to adore these good people and 

do nothing himself to help in the task of nation-building. We do not seem to reahse 
the simple truth that the activities of leaders are futile unless we ourselves respond 
to their call in our own lives. 

As corrective to this mentality, I think the time has now come to put a complete 
stop to ovations, processions, addresses, and the like for those who are great ; and at 
the same time we must also draw up a simple code of disciplined life, commensurate 
with the limitations of ordinary human nature, and insist on all to follow it enforcing 
it with a sanction. We must* say that any one who lives according to that code, 
however humble his sphere may be, is as great a patriot as the greatest so recog¬ 
nised in the land, for true greatness resides in fulfilling the tasks one undertakes 

in a spirit of duty and responsibility. What we need are injunctions to tell us how 
a person worthy of Swaraj behaves, how he is considerate and accommodating to 
his fellowmen in the smallest things in life. There is ranch misunderstanding on 
the subject ; and though it may appear a matter of small consequence, T personally 
regard it as of the greatest moment viewing the conditions of our life as they are. 
Thus alone, to my mind, can we infuse the spirit of hope in the hearts of our count¬ 
less men and women and pour them to action on right lines ; .and thus alone can 
we harness to the country’s service, the latent energies and the great possibilities of 
our human material, novv remaining unutilised. Thus also I feel we can eliminate 
the unnecessary personal jealousies and bitterness and communal and political bicker¬ 
ings that are ruining public life in our land to-day. 

Our Real Aim 

I regard the so-called problems of council entry and office acceptance—so intensely 
exercising the minds of many—as of no importance whatsoever. These can be safely 
left to take care of themselves. So far as I can see, I have no doubt that we of 
the Congress to-day stnnd for a reconstruction of society. We are impatient of things 
as they are. It is no more possible to tolerate excessive wealth in the hands’ of a 
few on the one hand, and crushing poverty of the vast masses on the other ; unlimited 
power for a handful and the condition of serfsT and slaves for the rest. We definitely 
stand for an equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society of freedom and 
of love. The thousands of poor men and women who to-day are sacrificing their all 
for the cause that the Congress represents, are not doing so in order to oontinne the 
cruel and irresponsible oligarchy that is crushing us all. Let those who are better 
off than the rest of their brethren, or who to-day enjoy the monopoly of all position 
and power, wealth and leisure, not forget that the very things that they prize, are 
endangered when the many are wallowing in drift and in poverty, deprived of all 
the light that proper knowledge and adeouate comfort can give them. Widespread 
poverty inevitably reacts on the well-to-ao ; and disease and death creep within their 
sheltered walls because the neighbourhood is unhappy and unclean. Viewed from 
the purely selfish standpoint too, enhancement of life in all its aspects, really depends 
upon a proper setting ; and it is up to those who feel unnecessarily disturbed to-day 
by our .ideals, to help actively instead, in bringing about a state of things where 
there will be, as a matter of fact, more real gain for themselves. It is time that 
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we placed before the country our exact ideas about the society we are seeking to 

build. That will help all to know what we want and will eliminate all doubts and 

suspicions—and may be false hopes and ambitions as ^vell—that so unnecessarily 
clog us at every step. We must now frame our own future constitution, not so 
much of the Government which is after all not very important, but the constitution 
of society itself for the well-being of which alone any Government can be allowed 
to exist. 

Logical preciseness and intellectually correct programmes, however, can be of 
little value unless we have people to appreciate and follow them. What India needs 
are real men and women, sturdy and efficient citizens, who can be depended upon 
to perform their tasks in every sphere of activity with which they may be connected, 
humble or high ; and so long as these are not forthcoming, we can achieve nothing, 
however perfect our resolutions on paper, however brave our voice on the platform. 

Let the story of the last 15 years of our earnest labours teach ns a lesson. If we 

are really determined to be free we cannot afford to be oblivious of the underlying 
nature of the ^rces that are arrayed against us. The Government as it is, is a 
compact and efficient organisation, each part of which knows exactly its duty even 
in the most distant and isolated places, and fulfils its task properly and punctually 
for the strength and stability of the whole and in a spirit of mutual loyalty hard 
to equal. In order to meet this wm have also to be organised in a similar manner, 
and our units have also to be of a character similar to the units of the opponents 
we are facing and fighting. Unless we are able to do that, our greatest efforts are 
bound to go in vain ; and we shall always find ourselves at the end of every great 
movement, just where we started. The history of India from the earliest times has 
this sad tale to tell. Everytime we have to begin at the beginning. Let the Con- 
gi'ess now' devise methods by which we as a nation shall not be sliding back each 
time we make a move forwards, just leaving a few great names behind to illumine 
the pages of our history and to give us some fanciful satisfaction of our past great¬ 
ness when darkness envelopes us in the present and we become a butt of ridicule 
for the sister nations of the world. Let us make sure that we are really out for 
the true freedom and greatness of a whole people and not merely to exploit or 
enhance the undoubted greatness of a few. It is not enough to do our little bit 
when there is something going. It is necessary to be mways on the alert and 
working. It is the day-to-day work that tells in tho long run, and not the work 
done merely in spurts. Organisation for peace is far more necessary than organisa¬ 
tion for war. If the former is secured, the latter will probably never be needed ; 
or if it ever is, it will be completed at a moment’s notice. 

The task before us is verily a mighty one. We are out to win Swaraj. Swaraj 
for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not merely the finding of our lost wealth. 
We want Swaraj because we desire to fashion our lives in our way, we want to 
get back our capacity to make our own contribution to world-thought and world- 
endeavour : and to feel and realise that the w'ords ‘India’ and ‘Indian’, unlike the 
case to‘day, stand for everything that is noble and good ; and that we too can move 
about the world as a self-respecting people, as members of a race that is truly 
great and really free. Comrades, I welcome you all once again and earnestly hope 
that your deliberations here may lead us nearer to our cherished goal. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the text of the Presidential Address of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru :— 

Comradcc,—After many years I face you again from this tribune, many weary 
years of strife and turmoil and common suffering. It is good for me to see this 

t reat host of old comrades and friends, linked together by strong bonds that cannot 
reak, to sense the old brave spirit yet again, to feel your overwhelming kindness 
and goodwill to one whose greatest privilege it is to have been a comrade and a 
soldier with all of you in a mighty struggle for freedom. I am heartened and 
strengthened by you, though even m this great gathering I feel a little lonely. Many 
a dear comrade and friend has left us, worn out, long before the normal length of our 
earthly days, by the stress and strain of conflict. One by one they go, leaving a 
void in our hearts and a dull misery in our minds. They find peace from this tur¬ 
moil perhaps, and it is well, for they deserved it. They rest after their labours. 
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But what of us who remaiu behind with a heavier burden to carry ? There is 
no rest for us or for those who languish in prison or in detention camp. We cannot 
rest, for rest is betrayal of those who have gone and in going handed the torch of 
freedom to us to keep alight ; it is betrayal of the cause we have taken ; it is be¬ 
trayal of the millions who never rest. 

“Tired Child*' 

I am weary and I have come back like a tired child yearning for solace in the 
bosom of our common mother, India. That solace has come to me in overflowing 
measure ; thousands of hands have been stretched out to me in love and sympathy ; 
millions of silent voices have carried their message of affection to my heart. How 
can 1 thank you, men and women of India ? How can I express in words feelings 
that are too deep for utterance ? 

For many years now 1 have been a distant looker-on on this Indian scene where 
once 1 was an actor, and many a thing has happened that has filled me with distress 
and anguish. I do not wish to survey this recent past of ours, which must be fresh 
in your memory, and which has left a sorry trail behind and many knots which are 
difficult to unravel. But we may not ignore it for out of that past as well as the 
present, we have to build our future. We have followed high ideals and we have 
taken pride in the fact that our means are worthy of -those ideals. We have been 
witnesses of many a miracle in this old and battered land of ours, and yet our very 
success has been followed by failure and disillusion. Temporary failure has little 
significance when the aim is high and the struggle »<ound to be a long one ; it is 
but incentive to further effort. Often it teaches us more than a victory easily won 
and becomes a prelude to a greater success. But we profit by it only if we learn its 
lesson and search our minds for an explanation of that failure. Only by constant 
self-questioning, individual and national, can we keep on the right path^ An easy and 
unthinking confidence is almost as bad as a weak submission to helpless dejection. 
Real failure comes only when we forget our ideals and objectives and principles and 
to wander away from the road which leads to their realisation. 

In this crisis of our history, therefore, let us look into ourselves and examine 
without pity or prejudice, what we have done and what others have done to us, 
and seek to find out where we stand to-day. We dare not delude ourselves or evade 
real issues for fear of offending others, oven though some of these others are com¬ 
rades w'hom WQ respect. That is the way of self-deception which none who seek 
great and vital changes can follow except at their peril. 

Sixteen years ago, under the inspiration of our leader, we took a new and long 
step converting this Congress from an ineffective body, feebly functioning amongst 
the upper classes, into a powerful democratic organisation with its roots in the 
Indian soil and the vast masses who live on it. A handful of our old friends, 
representing an age and a class which had had its day, left us, fearful of this 
democratic upsurge, and preferring the shelter and protection of British Imperialism 
to joining hands with the new vital forces which convulsed the country and struggled 
for freedom. Historically, they lapsed into the past. But we heard the rumbling 
of those forces and, for the moment, lined up with them and played a not unworthy 
part in current history. We sensed the new spirit of mass release, of psychological 
escape from the cramping effects of long subjection ; we gloried in the breaking of 
the mental bonds that encompassed us. And because our minds became free we felt 
that political freedom could not be far, for it is often harder to break the bonds of 
the spirit than physical bonds and chains of iron and steel. We represented the 
Spirit of the Age and were marching step by step with countless others in our 
country and outside. The exhilaration of being in tune with the masses and with 
world forces came upon us and the feeling that we were the agents of historic 
destiny. 

We were engrossed in our national struggle and the turn it took bore the powerful 
impress of our great leader and of our national genius. We were hardly conscious 
then of what was happening outside. And yet our struggle was but part of a 
far wider struggle for freedom, and the forces that moved us were moving 
millions of people all over the world and driving them into action. AU 
Asia was astir from the Mediterranean to the Far East, from the Islamic West 
to the Buddhist East; Africa responded to the new spirit; Europe, broken up by the 
war, was struggling to find a new equilibrium. And right across a vast area in 
Europe and Asia, in the Soviet territories, a new conception of human freedom and 
social equality fought desparately against a host of enemies. There were great differ- 
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enoes in the many aspects of this freedom struggle all over the world and we were 
misled by them and did not see the common background. Yet, if we are to understand 
those varied phenomena, and derive a lesson from them for our own national struggle, 
we must try to see and understand the whole picture. And if we do so we cannot 
fail to observe an organic connection between them which endures through changing 
situations. If once we grasp this organic bond, the world situation becomes easier to 
understand and our own national problems take their proper places in the wider 
picture. Wo realise then that we cannot isolate India or the Indian problem from 
that of the rest of the world. To do so is to ignore the real forces that are shaping 
events and to cut ourselves adrift from the vital energy that flows from them. 
To do so, again, is to fail to understand the significance of our own problems, and 
if we do not understand this how can we solve them ? We are apt to loose our¬ 
selves, as we have indeed done, in potty conflicts and minor questions, like the 
communal problem, and forget the major issues ; we are apt to waste our energy 
(like our moderate friends doj in interminable discussions over legal quibbles^and 
constitutional questions. 

Aftermath of War 

During the troubled aftermath of the Great - War came revolutionary changes in 
Europe and Asia, and the intensification of the struggle for social freedom in Europe, 
and a new aggre.ssive nationalism m the countries of Asia. There were ups and 
downs, and sometimes it appeared as if the revolutionary urge had exhaustea itself 
and things were settling down. But economic and political conditions wore such 
that there could be no settling down, the existing structure could no longer cope 
with these new conditions, and all its efforts to do so were vain and fruitless. 
Everywhere conflicts grew and a great depression overwtielmed the world and there 
was a progressive deterioration everywhere except in the wide-flung Soviet territories 
of the U. 6. B. R., where, in marked contrast with the rest of the world, astonishing 
progress was made in every direction. Two rival economic and political systems 
faced each other in the world and, though they tolerated each other for a while, 
there was an inherent antagonism between them, and they played for mastery on 
the stage of the world. One of them was the capitalist order which had inevitably 
developed into vast irnponalisms, which having swallowed the colonial world, were 
intent on eating each other up, Powerful still aud fearful of war, which might 
endanger their possessions, yet they came into inevitable conflict with each other 
and prepared feverishly for war. They were quite unable to solve the problems that 
threatened them aud helplessly they submitted to slow decay. The ether was the 
new socialist order of the U. B. B. R. which went from progress to progress, though 
often at terrible cost, and where the problems of the capitalist world had ceased 
to exist. 

Capitalism, in its diffioultios, took to Fascism with all its brutal suppression of 
what western civilisation had apparently stood for ; it became, even in some of its 
homelands, what its Imperialist counterpart had long been in the subject colonial 
countries. Fascism and Imperialism thus stood out as the two faces of the new 
decaying Capitalism and though they varied in different countries according to 
national characteristics and economic and political conditions, they represented the 
same forces of reaction aud supported each other, and at tUe same time came into 
conflict with each other, for sucli conflict was inherent in their very nature. Socia¬ 
lism in the West and the rising nationalisms of the eastern and the other dependent 
countries opposed this combination of Fascism and Imperialism. Nationalism in the 
East, it must be remembered, was essentially different from the new and terribly 
narrow nationalism of B'ascist countries ; the former was the historical urge to free¬ 
dom. the latter the last refuge of reaction. 

Thus we see the world divided up iuto two vast groups to-day—the Imperialist 
and Fascist on one side, the Bociafist and Nationalist on the other. There is some 
overlapping of the two and the line between them is difficult to draw, for there is mutual 
oonflict between the Fascist and Imperialist Powers, and the nationalism of subject 
oountries has sometimes a tendency to Fascism. But the main division holds and if 
we keep it in mind, it will be easier for us to understand world conditions and our. 
own place in them. 

Where We Stand 

Where do we stand then, we who labour for a free India ? Inevitably we take 
our stand with the progressive forces of the world which are ranged against Fascism 

Si 
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and Imperialism. We have to deal with one imperialism in particular, the oldest 
and the most far-reaching of the modern world, but powerful as it is, it is but one 
aspect of world-imperialism. And that is the final argument for Indian independence 
and for the severance of our connection with the British Empire. Between Indian 
nationalism, Indian freedom and British imperialism there can be no common ground, 
and if we remain within the imperialist fold, whatever our name or status, whatever 
outward semblance of political power we might have, we remain cribbed and confined 
and allied to and dominated by the reactionary forces and the groat financial vested 
interests of the capitalist world. The exploitation of our masses will still continue 
and all the vital social problems that face us will remain unsolved. Even real,poli¬ 
tical freedom will be out of our reach, much more so radical social changes. 

With the development of the great struggle all over the world we have seen the 
progressive deterioration of many of the capitalist-imperialist countries and an 
attempt at consolidation of the reactionary forces under Fascism or Naziism or so- 
called ‘national governments. In India tlie same process has been evident to us 
during these past years, and the stronger the nationalist movement has grown the 
more have efforts been made by our imperialist rulers to break our ranks and to 
gather together under their banner the reactionary elements in the country. The 
Round Table Conferences were such attempts and. though they helped our rulers in 
some measure, they served a useful purpose by showing us clearly the division 
between the imperialist and the anti-imperialist forces in the country. Unhappily 
we did not fully profit by this lesson and we still imagine that we can win over 
some of these imperialist groups to the side of Indian freedom and anti-imperialism 
and in a vain attempt to do so, we suppress our ideals, blush for our objectives and 
tone down oui' activities. 

Decay of British Imperialism 

Meanwhile the decay of British imperialism in India becomes ever more apparent 
It cannot, by its very nature, solve our economic problems and rid us of our terrible 
poverty, which it has largely itself created. It subsists on a normal faro of the 
neroest repression and a denial of civil and even personal liberty. It surrounds us 
with a wide network of spies and, among the pillars of its administration, are the 
tribe of informers and agents provocateurs and the like. Its service try to seek com¬ 
fort for their obvious deterioration and incompetence by perpetually singing songs 
of mutual adulation. Argument gives place to the policeman's baton and the soldiers 
bay onet and prison and detention camp, and even our extraordinary finances are justi¬ 
fied by the methods of the bully. It is astonishing to find to what depths of vulgarity 
our rulers have descended in their ardent desire to hold on to what tnoy have got, and 
it is depressing, though perhaps inevitable, that some of our own countrymen.M more 
interested in British imperialism than the British themselves, should excel at this 
deplorable game. So wanting in mental equilibrium are they, so obsessed by fear of the 
Congress and the national movement it represents, that their wishes become thoughts, 
their thoughts inferences, and their inferences facts, solemnly stated in official pub¬ 
lications, and on which the Majesty of the British Government rests in India, and 
people are kept in prison and detention camp without charge or trial. Being interest¬ 
ed in psychology, I have w’atched this process of moral and intellectual decay and 
realised, oven more than I did previously, how autocratic power corrupts and de¬ 
grades and vulgarizes. 1 have read sometimes the reports oi the recent Assembly 
meeting and noted tlie great difference in tone and content between them and the 
Assembly of ten years ago. I have observed the forced attempts made to dlscr^it 
the Congress by a reference to the Tilak Swaraj Fund with which 1 was connected 
for many years as Secretary of the Congress. But prepared as I was for muoh, 
even I was surprised at the insinuations made against our muoh loved chief, 
Rajendra Babu, and the charges brought against the Behar Relief Fund. A mild 
criticism by me of official incompetence soon after the Behar earthquake was deeply 
resented probably because the truth of it was realised. Newspapers that criticized 
the official arrangements at a subsequent earthquake were heavily penalised or sup¬ 
pressed. All criticism hurts the sensitive skin of the Government and its reactions 
are quick and far-reaching. The more incompetent it grows the less it likes being 
told so. But this does not prevent it from indulging m reckless allegations about 
others. 

This psychological aspect interests me even more than the more aggressive maai- 
festations of British authority in India, for it tbroWs light on .much that has hap- 
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poued. It shows us how a clear and definite'fascist mentality has developed among 
our rulers and how closely allied is imperialism to fascism. How this fascist men¬ 
tality has functioned in the recent past and is functioning t( -day, 1 shall not go 
into now. You know well the horror of these years and of the nightmare that we 

have all experienced. We shall not easily forget it and if there are some who have 

heon cowed down by it, there are others who have steeled themselves to a greater 
resolve to end this infamy in India. 

Deprivation oi Civil Liberties 

Dut of one thing I must say a few words for to me it is one of the most vital 
things that I value. That is the tremoudous deprivation of civil liberties in India. 
A. Government that has to rely on the Criminal Law Amendment Act and similar 
laws, that suppresses the press aud literature, that bans hundreds of organisations, 
that keeps people in prisons without trial and that does so many other things that 
are happening in India to-day, is a government that has ceased to have even a 
shadow of a iustilication for its existence. I can never adjust myself to these con¬ 
ditions, I find them intolerable. And yet I find many of my own countrymen 
complacent about them, some even supporting them, some, who have made 
the practice of sitting on a fence into fine art, being neutral when such 

questions are discussed. Aud I have wondered what there was in common 
between them and me and those who think like I do. We in the Congress 

welcome all co-operations in the .struggle for Indian freedom *, our doors 
are ever open to all who stand for that freodom and are against imperialism. But 
they are not open to the supporters of repression and those who stand by the 
British Government in tho suppression of civil liberty. Wo belong to opposite camps. 

Recently, as you know, we have had a typical example of the way Government 
funotions in India in the warning issned to a dear and valued comrade of ours, 
Siibhas Chandra Bose. We who know him also know how frivolous are the charges 
brought against him. But even if there was substance in them we could not tolerate 
willingly the treatment to which he has long been subjected. He did me the honour 
to mo for advice and I was puzzled and perplexed for it is no easy thing to 
advise another iu such a matter, when such advice might mean prison. Suohas Bose 
has suffered enough at the cost of his health. Was I justified in adding to this men¬ 
tal and physical agony ? I Iiositated and at first suggested to him to postpone his 
departure. But this advice made mo unhappy aud I consulted other friends and 
then advised him differently. I suggested that he should return to his home-land 
;rs soon as he could. But, it appears, that even before my advice reached him, he 
had started on his journey back to India. 

Tekroris-v 

This instance loads us to think of the larger problem, of the way the bogey of 
terrorism has been exploited by tho Government to crush political activity and to 
cripple physically and mentally the fair province of Bengal. You know that terrorism 
as such is practically non-existent ‘now in Bengal or any part of India. Terrorism 
is alwaj'S a sign of political immaturity in a people, just as so-called constitutionalism 
where there is no democratic constitution, is a sign of politicsd senility. Our 
national movement has long outgrown immature stage, and even the odd individuals 
who have in the past indulged in terrorist acts have apparently given up that tragic 
and futile philosophy. The Congress, hy its stress on peaceful aud effective action, 
has drawn tho youth of tho country into its fold and all traces of terroristic activity 
would long have vanished but for the policy of the Government which feeds the 
roots out of which a helpless violence grows. But terrorism or no terrorism, a 
government which adopts tho methods which have long prevailed in Midnapore and 
elsewhere in Bengal stands self-condemned. Similar methods have also long pre¬ 
vailed in tho Frontier Province, although there is no hint of terroristic activities there, 
and that fine man and true, beloved of millions, Abdul Gaffai* Khan, still lies in pri¬ 
son. Excuses differ, but the real reason is the ever-growing fascist mentfdity of our 
rulers. 

That is one side of the picture. What of us V I have found a spirit of disunion 
spreading over the land, a strange ‘malaise’, and petty conflicts amongst old comrades 
growing ever bigger aud interfering with all activity. We have forgotten for the 
moment the large ideals wo stood for and we quarrel over petty issues. We have 
largely lost touch with the masses and, deprived of the life-giving energy that flows 
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from them, we dry up and weaken and our organisation shrinks and loses the power 
it had. First things must always come first and because we have forgotten this and 
argue and dispute over secondary matters, we are in danger of losing our bearings. 

Middle Class Leadership 

Every great struggle has its ups and downs and temporary failure. When such 
a setback occurs the^e is a reaction when the fund of national energy is exhausted 
and has to be recharged. That happens again and again, and yet that is not an 
adequate explanation of all that has taken place. Our direct action struggles in the 
past were based on the masses, and especially the peasantry, but the backbone and 
leadership were always supplied by the middle classes, and this, under the circum¬ 
stances, was inevitable. The middle classes are a vague group or groups ; at the 
top, a handful of them are closely allied to British imperialism ; at the bottom are 
the dispossessed and other groups who have been progressively crushed by 
economic circumstances and out of whoso ranks come the advanced political lyorkers 
and revolutionaries * in between are the centre groups, which tend often to side 
with the advanced elements, but which also have alliances with the upper groups 
and live in the hope of joining their superior ranks. A middle class leaderfmip is 
thus often a distracted leadership’ looking in two directions at the same time In 
times of crisis and struggle, when unity of aim and activity is essential,‘this two- 
faced leadership is bound to injure the cause and to hold back when a forward 
move is called for. Being too much tied up with property and the goods of this 
world, it is fearful of losing them; and it is easier to bring pressure on it and to 
exhaust its stamina. And yet, paradoxically, it is only from the middle clavSs inte¬ 
llectuals that revolutionary leadership comes, and we in India know that our brayest 
leaders and our stoutest comrades have come from the ranks of the middle tdasses. 
But by the very nature of our struggle, these front rank leaders are taken away 
and the others who took their place tire and are influenced more by the static 
element of their class. That has been very evident during our recent struggle when 
our propertied classes were hit hard by the Government’s drastic policy of seizure 
and coafiscation of monies and properties, and were thus induced to bring pressure 
for the suspension of the struggle. 

How is this problem to be solved ? Inevitably, we must have middle class 
leadership but this must look more and more towards" the masses and draw strength 
and inspiration from them. The Congress must he not only for the masses, as it 
claims to be, but of the masses ; only then will it really be for the mas.ses. I have 
a feeling that our relative weakness to-day is due to a certain decay of our middle 
class elements and our divorce from the people at large. Our policies and ideals 
are governed far more by this middle class outlook than by a consideration of the 
needs of the great majority of the population. Even the problems that trouble us 
are essentially middle class problems, like the communal problem, which have no 
significance for the masses. 

This is partly due, I think, to a certain historical growth during the last fifteen 
years to which we have failed to adapt ourselves, to a growing urgency of economic 

E roblems affecting the masses, and to a raising mass consciousness which does not 
nd sufficient outlet through the Congress. This was not so in 1920 and later when 
there was an organic link between Congress and the masses, and their needs and 
desires, vague as they were, found expression in the Congress But as those needs 
and desires have taken more definite shape, they have not been so welcome to other 
elements in the Congress and that organic connection has gone. That though 
regrettable, is really a sign of growth and, instead of lamenting it, we must find a 
new link and a new connection on a fresh basis which allows for growth of mass 
consciousness within the Congress, The middle class claim to represent the masses 
had some justification in 1920 \ it has much less to-day, though the lower middle 
classes have still a great deal in common with the masses. 

Narrowness of Conoresb Constitution 

Partly also oar divorce from the people at large is due to a certain narrowness 
of our Congress constitution. The radical changes made in it fifteen years ago 
brought it in line with existing conditions then and it drew in large numbers and 
became an effective instrument of national activity. Though the control and baok- 

f round were essentially middle-class and city, it’ reached the remotest village and 
rcught with it political and economic consciousness to the masses and there was 
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wide-spread discussion of national issues in city and village alike. One could feel 
the new life pulsating through this vast land of ours and, as we were in harmony 
with it, we drew strength from it. The intense repression by the Government 
during later years broke many of our physical and outward bonds with our country¬ 
side. But something more than that happened. The vague appeal of earlier days no 
longer sufficed, and on the new economic issues that were forcing themselves on 
us, we hesitated to give a definite opinion. Worse even than the physical divorce, 
there was a mental divorce between the middle class elements and the mass eleraente. 
Our constitution no longer fitted in with changing conditions; it lost its roots m 
the soil and became a matter of small committees functioning in the air. It still had 
the mighty prestige of the Congress name behind it and this carried it a long 
but it Tost tne living democratic touch. It became a prey to authoritarianism and 
a Wtleground for rival cliques fighting for control, and in doing so, sh.uping to the 
lowest and most objectionable of tactics. Idealism disappeared and in its place there 
came opportunism and corruption. The constitutional structure of the Congress was 
unequal to facing the now situation ; it could be shaken np anywhere almost by a 
handful of unscrupulous individuals. Only a broad democratic basis could have saved 
it and this was lacking. i * 

Last year an attempt was made to revise the constitution in order to get rid ol 
some of these evils. How far that attempt has succeeded or not I am not competent 
to jndge. Perhaps it has made the organisation more efficient but efficiency means 
little if it has no strength behind it, and strength, for us can only come from the 
masses. The present constitution stresses still further the authoritarian side of the 
organisation, and in spite of stressing rural representation does not piovide effective 
links with the masses. 

Real Phodlem 

The real problem for us is, how in our struggle for independence we can join 
together all the anti-imperialist forces in the country, how we can make a broad 
front of our mass elements with the great majority of the middle classes which 
stands for independence. Th»^re has been sanoo talk of a joint front but, so far as I 
can gather, this refers to some alliance among the upper classes, probably at the 
expense of the masses, That surely can never bo the idea of the ('ongress and if 
it favours it, it betrays the interests it has claimed to represent and loses the very 
reason for its existence. The essence of a joint popular front must be uncompronai- 
sing opposition to imperialism, and the strength of it must inevitably come from the 
active participation or the peasantry and workers. 

Perhaps you have wondered at the way T have dealt at some length with the 
baoiground of international and national affairs and not touched so far the 
immediate problems that fill your minds. You may have grown impatient. But 1 am 
convinced that the only right way of looking at our own problems is to see them 
in their proper place in a world-setting. I am convinced that there is intimate 
connection between world events, and our national problem is but a part of 
the world problem of capitalist-imperialism. To look at each event apart 
from the others and without understanding the connection between them must lead 
u8 to the formation of erratic and erroneous views. I.iOok at the vast panorama of 
world change to-day, where mighty forces are at grips with each other and dreadful 
war darkens the horizon. Subject peoples struggling for freedom and imperialism 
crushing them down •, exploited classes facing their exploiters and seekmg freedom 
and equality. Italian imperialism bomning and killing the brave Ethiopians ; 
Japanese imperialism continuing its aggression in North China and Mongolia ; 
British imperialism piously objecting to other countries misbehaving, yet carrying 
on in muen the same wav in India and the Frontier : and behind it all a decaying 
economic order which intensifies all these conflicts. Can we not see ^ organic 
connection in all these various phenomena ? Let us try to develop the historic 
sense so that we can view current events in proper perspective Md understand 
their real significance. Only then can we appreciate the march of history and keep 
step with it. , i v j. ^ ai. 

I realise that in this address I am going a little beyond the usual beat of the 
Congress president. But I do not want yon to have me under any false pretences 
and we must have perfect frankness with each other. Most of you must know my 
views on social and economic matters for I have often given expression to them. 
Yet you chose me as president. I do not take that choice to mean an endorsement 
by you all, or by a majority, of those views, but I take it that this does mean 
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that those views are spreading in India and that most of you will be indulgent in 
considering them at least. 


Only Krr to Solution 

1 am convinced that the only key to the solution of the world's problems and 
of India’s problems lies in socialism, and when I use this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but in the scientific, economic sense. Socialism is, however, 
something oven more than an economic doctrine ; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it apneals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty the vast unem¬ 
ployment, the aegradation and the subjection of the Indian people except through 
socialism. That involves vast and revolutionary changes in our political and social 
structure, the ending of vested interests in land and industry, as well as the feudal 
and autocratic Indian States system. That moans the ending of private property, 
except in a restricted sense, and the replacement of the present profit system by 
higher ideal of co-operative service. It means ultimately a change in our instincts 
and habits and desires. In short, it means a new civilization, radically different 
from the present capitalist order. Some glimpse we can have of this now 
civilization in the territories of the U- S. S. R. Much has happened there which 
has pained me greatly and with which I disagree, but I look unon that great and 
fascinating unfolding of a new order and a new civilization as the most promising 
feature of our dismal age. If the future is full of hope it is largely because of 
Soviet Russia and what it has done, and 1 am convinced that, it some world 
catastrophe does not intervene, this now civilization will spread to other lands and 
put an end to the wars and conflicts which capitalism feeds. 

J do not know how or when this new order will come to India. I imagine that 

every country will fashion it after its own way and fit it in with its national 
genius. But the essential basis of that order must remain and bo a link in the 
world order that will emerge out of the present chaos, 

Socialism is thus for mo not merely an economic doctrine which I favour , it is 
a vital creed which I bold with ail my head and heart. I work for Indian indepen¬ 
dence because the nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination ! 1 w'ork for 
it even more because for me it is the inevitable step to social and economic changes. 
1 should like the Congress to become a socialist organisation and to join bands with 
the other forces in the world who are working for the new civilization. But 1 
realise that the majority in the (’ongress, as it is constituted to-day, may not bo pre¬ 
pared to go thus far. \Vo are a nationalist organisation and we think and work on 

the nationalist piano. It is evident enough now that tiiis is too narrow even for the 

limited objective of political independence, and so we talk of the masses and their 
economic needs. But still most of us hesitate, because of our nationalist backgrounds, to 
take a step which might frighten away some vested interests. Most of those interests ani 
^ready ranged against us and wo can expect little from them except opposition oven 
in the political struggle. 


Congress and Socialism 

Much as I wish for the advancement of socialism in this country, J have no desire 
to force the issue in the Congress and thereby create difficulties in the way of our 
struggle for independence. I shall co-operate gladly and with all the strength 
in me with all those who work for independence even though they do not agree 
with the socialist solution. But I shall do so stating my position frankly and hop¬ 
ing in course of time to convert the Congress and the country to it, for only thus 
can I see it achieving independence. It should surely be possible for all of us who 
believe in independence to join our ranks together even though wo might differ on 
the social issue. The Congress has been in the past a broad front representing 
various opinions joined together by that common bond. It must continue as such 
even though the difference of those opinions becomes more marked. 

How does socialism fit in with the present ideology of the Congress V 1 do not 
think it does. I believe in the rapid industrialisation of the country and only thus 
1 think will the standards of the people rise substantially and poverty bo combated. 
Yet I have co-operated whole-heartedly in the past with the khadi programme and 
I hope to do so in the future because I believe that khadi and village industries have 
a definite place in our present eoonomy. They have a social, a political and an econo¬ 
mic value which is difucult to measure but whicli is apparent enough to those who 
have studied their effects. But I look upon them more as temporary expedients of a 
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transition stage rather than as solutions of oui- vital problems. That transition stage 
might be a long one, and in a country like India, village industries mi^ht well play 
an important, though subsidiary role even after the development of industrialism. 
But though I co-operate in the village industries programme! my ideological approach 
to it differs considerably from that of many others in the Congress who are opposed 
to industrialisation and socialism. 

The problem of untouchability and the Harijans again can bo approached in differ¬ 
ent ways. For a socialist it presents no diffiLculty for under socialism there can be 
no such differentiation or victimisation. Economically speaking, the Harijans have 
constituted the landless proletariat and an.economic solution removes the social barriers 
that custom and tradition have raised. 

New India Act 

I come now to a question which is probably occupying your minds—uie new Act 
passed by the British Parliament and our policy in regard to it. This Act has come 
into being since the last Congress met, but even at that time we had had a foretaste 
of it in the shape of the lYhite Paper, and I know of no abler analysis of those 
provisions than that contained in the presidential address of my predecessor in this 
liigh oflice. The Congress rejected that proposed constitution and resolved to have 
nothing to do with it. The new Act, as is well known, is an even more retrograde 
measure and has been condemned by even the most moderate and cautious of our 
politicians. If we rejected the White Paper, what then are we to do with this now 
charter of slavery to strengthen the bonds of imperialist domination and to 
intensify the exploitation of our masses ? And even if wo forget its content for a 
while, can wo forget the insult and injury that have accompanied it, the contemtu- 
ous defiance of our wishes, the suppression of civil liberties and the wide-spread re¬ 
pression that has been our normal lot ? If they had offered to us the crown of heaven 
with this accompaniment and with dishonour, would we not have spurned it as incons¬ 
istent with our national honour and self-respect V What then of this ? 

A charter of slavery is no law for the slave, and though wo may perforce submit 
for a while to it and to the humiliation of ordinances and the like, inherent in that 
enforced submission is the right and the desire to rebel against it and to end it. 

Our lawyers have oxamiued this new constitution and have condemned it. But 
constitutions are something much more than legal documents. “The real constitution” 
said Ferdinand Lassalle, “consists of the actual relationships of power”, and the 
working of this power we see oven to-day, after the Act has been passed. That is 
the constitution we have to face, not the fine phrases which are sometimes presen¬ 
ted to us, and we can only deal with it with the strength and power generated by 
the people of the country. 

To this Act our attitude can only be one of uncompromising hostility and a cons¬ 
tant endeavour to end it. How can we do this V 

Since my return from Europe I have had the advantage of full and frank discus¬ 
sion with my colleagues of the Working Committee. All of us have agreed that the 
Act has to be rejected and combated, but all of us have not been able to agree to tlie 
manner of doing so. We have pulled together in the past and I earnestly hope that 
we shall do so in the future, but in order to do so effectively wo must recognise 
that there are marked differences in our outlooks. I do not yet know, as I write, 
whaf the final recommendation of the Working Committee will be on this issue. I 
can only, therefore, venture to put before you my own personal view on the subject, 
not knowing how far they represent the views of Congressmen. I should like to 
make it clear, however, in fairness to my old colleagues of the Working Committee, 
that the majority of them do not agree with all the views I am going to express. 
But whether we agree or disagree, or whether we agree to differ, there is a strong 
desire on onr part to continue to co-operate together, laying stress on oui- many 
points of agreement rather than on the differences. That is the right course for us 
and, as a democratic organisation, that is the only course open to us. 

Constituent Assembly 

I think that, under the circumstances, we have no choice ^ but to contest the 
election to the new provincial legislatures, in the event of their taking plaoe. We 
should seek election on the basis of a detailed political and economic programme, witli 
our demand for a Constituent Assembly in the forefront. I am convinced that the 
only solution of our politioal and communal problems will come through such an 
Assembly, provided it is elected on an adult franohise and a mass basis. That Assembly 
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will not come into existence till at least a semi-revolutionary situation has been crea¬ 
ted in this country and the actual relationships of power, and apart from paper 
constitutions, are such that the people of India can make their will felt. When that 
will hapen 1 cannot say, but the world is too much in the grip of dynamic forces 
to-day to admit of static conditions in India or elsewhere for long. We may thus 
have to face this issue sooner than we might -expect Hut obviously, a Constituent 
Assembly will not come through the new Act or the new legislatures. Yet we must 
press this demand and keep it before our country and the world, so that when the 
time comes we may be ripe for it. 

A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and democratic method for the framing 
of our constitution, and for its delegates then to negotiate a treaty with the re¬ 
presentatives of the British Government. But we cannot go to it with blank minds 
in the hope that something good will emerge out of it. Such an Assembly, in order 
to bo fruitful, must have previovs thought behind it and a definite scheme put for¬ 
ward by an organised group. The actual details, as to how the Assembly is to be 

convened, must depend on the circumstances then existing and need not trouble us 
now. but it will be our function as the Congress to know exactly what we are 
after, to place this clearly and definitely before the Assembly, and to press for its 
acceptance. 

One of the principal reasons for our seeking election will be to carry the mess^e 
of the Congress to the millions of voters and to the scores of millions of the dis¬ 

franchised, to acquaint them with our future programme and policy, to make the 
masses realise that we not only stand for them but that we are of them and seek to 
GO-ope."ate with them in removing their social and economic burdens. Our appeal 
and message will not be limited to the voters for we must remember that hundreds 
of millions are disfranchised and they need our help most for they are at the bottom 
of the social ladder and suffer most from exploitation. We have seen in the past 

widespread official interference m the elections ; w'o shall have to face that, as well 
as the serried and monied ranks of the ro-actionaries. But the real danger will come 
from our toning down our jirogramme and policy Jn order to win over the hesitating 
and compromising groups and individuals. If we compromise on principles, we shall 
fall between two stools and deserve our fall. The only right way and the only safe 
way is to stand four-square on our own programme and to compromise with no one 
who has opposed the national struggle for freedom in the past, or who is in any way 
giving support to British imperialism. 


Office Issue 

When we have survived the election, what then are we to do ? Office or no 
office V A secondary matter perhaps, and yet behind that issue lie deep questions of 
principle and vital differences of outlook, and a decision on that, either way, has far- 
reaching consequence. Behind it lies, somewhat hidden, the question of independence 
itself and whether we seek revolutionary changes in India or are working for petty 
reforms under the aegis of British imperialism. We go back again in thought to the 
clash of ideas which preceded the changes in the C ongress in 1920. We made a 
choice then deliberately and with determination and discarded the old sterile creed 
of reformism. Are we to go back again to that blind and suffocating lane, after all 
these years of brave endeavour, and to wipe out the memory of what we have done 
and achieved and suffered ? That is the issue and let none of us forget it when we 
have to give our decision. In this India, crying aloud for radical and fundamental 
change, in this world pregnant with revolutionarv and dynamic possibility, are we to 
forget our mission and our historic destiny, and slide back to static futility ? And 
if some of us feel tired and hunger for rest and quiet, do we imagine that India’s 
masses will follow our lead, when elemental forces and economic necessity are driving 
them to their inevitable goal ? If we enter the backwaters, others will take 
our place on the bosom of the flowing stream and will dare to take the rapids and 
ride the torrent. 

How has this question arisen ? If we express our hostility to the Act and reject 
the entire scheme, does it not follow logically that we shonld have nothing to do 
with the working of it and should prevent its functioning, in so far as wo can ? To 
accept office and industry, under the conditions of the Act, is to negative our re¬ 
jection of it and to stand self-condemned. National honour and self-respect cannot 
accept this position, for it would inevitably mean our co-operation in some measure 
with the repressive apparatus of imperialism, and we would become partners in the 
repression and in this exploitation of our people. Of oours# we would try to oham- 
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pion tho I'iRiits of the people and would protest against repression, but as miuistera 
under the Aet, wo could do very little to giro relief, and we would have to share 
responsibility for tlio administration with tho apparatus of iinr orialism, for tho defi¬ 
cit budgets, for tlio suppression of labour and the peasantry. It is always dangerous 
to assume responsibility without power, even in decnocratio countries ; it will bo 
far worse with this undernooratic construction, heigod in with safeguards and 
reserved powers and mortgaged funds, where we have to follow tho rules and 
rognlatioiis of our opponents’ making. Imperialism sometimes talks of co-operatLon 
but the kind of co-operation it wants is usually kuown as surrender, and the minis¬ 
ters who acce])t ofhee will have to do so at the prioe of surrender of much that 
they might have stood for in public. That Is a humiliating position which self- 
re,spoet itself should prevent one from acoepting. For our great national organisa¬ 
tion to be party to it is to give up the very basis and back-ground of out existence. 

Relf-respect apart, common sense tells us that we can lose much and gain little 
by acceptaueo of ofliGe in terms of the Act. Wo cannot get much out of it, or else 
our criticism of the Act itself is wrong, and wo know that it is not so. The big things 
for which we stand will fade into tho background and petty issues will absorb our 
attenlioii, and we shall lose ourselves in compromises and communal tangles, and 
disillusieu with us will spread over the land. If we have a majority, and only thon 
can the qiie.stion of accoptanee of of&ce arise, we shall be in a position to dominate 
the situation and to prevent reactionaries and imperialists from profiting by it. OfTioo 
will not add to our real strength, it will only weaken us by making U8 responsible 
for many things that wo utterly dislike. 

Again, if we are in a minority, tho question of office does not arise. It may be, 
however, that we are on tho verge of a majority and with the co-operation of other 
individuals aud groups we can obtain offico. There is nothing inherently wrong in 
our iieting together with others on spocifie issues of civil libertv or economic or 
other demands, provided we do not compromise on any principle. Dut I can imagine 
few things more dangerous and more likely to iujiiro us than the acceptance of 
offico on tho sulTerauce of others. That wonld be an intolerable position. 

It is said tliat our chances at the elections would incroaso if wo announood that 
we were profiared to accept offices and ministries. Perhaps that might be so, for 
all niatmer of other iicejile, eager for tho spoils and patronage that offico gives, 
would then luirry to join us. Does any Congressman imagine that this would be a 
desiiablo development or that wo would gam strength thereby ? Again it is said 
that more voters would vote for us if they know that we were going to form minis¬ 
tries. That might liappen if wo doludod them with false promises of what wo 
inight do for them within the Act, but a quick nemesis would follow our failure to 
give oirect to those promises, and failure would be inevitable if the promises were 
worth while. 

There is only one straight course open to us, to go to the people with our pro¬ 
gramme ami make it clear to them that we cannot give effect to the major items in 
it under the present conditions, and therefore, while we use tho platform ef tho 
legislatures to press that programme, we seek to end these imperialist bodies hy 
ercating dea'Uucks in them whenever we are in a position to do so. These deadlocks 
should preferably take place on thoso programmes so that tho masses might learn 
how ineffective for their purposes are these legislatures. 

One fact ij sometimes forgotten—the provision for second chambers in many of 
the provinces. These chambers will be reactionary and will be exploited by tho 
Governor to cheek any forward tendencies in tho lower house. They will make tho 
position of a minister, who seeks advance, even more difficult aud uuenviablo. 

Some people have suggested, though their voices are hushed now, that provincial 
autonomy might be given on this office issue and each Prorincial Congress Committee 
should be empowered to decide it for its own province. An astonishing and fatal 
suggestion playing into the hands of our imperialist rulers. We who have laboured 
for Indian unity can never be parties to any proposal which tends to lessen that 
unity. That way lies disaster and a disruptiou of the forces working for freedom. 
If we agree to this, why then should wo also not agree to the communal issue being 
decided provincially, or many other issues, where individual provinces might think 
differently ? First issues will sink into the background, independence itself will 
fade away, and the narrowest proviqcialism raise its ugly head. Our policy must be 
uniform for the whole of India, and it must place first things first, and independence 
IS the first thing of all. 

35 
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So that I am couviucod that for tho Congress to favour the aGGe})taiioo of office, 
or even to hesitate and waver about it, would be a vital error. It will bo a pit 
from whioh it would be difficult for us to come out. Practical statosmanship is 
against it, as well as the traditions of the Congress and the mentality we have 
sought to develop in the people. Psychologically any such lead might have disas¬ 
trous consequences. If we stand for revolutionary changes, as wo do, we have to 
cultivate a revolutionary mentality among our people, and anything that goes against 
it is harmful to our cause. 

Psychological Aspect 

This psychological aspect is important. For we must never forgot, and never 
delude our masses into imagining, that we can got any real power oif real freedom 
through working these legislatures. We may use them certainly to advance our 
cause to some extent, but the burden of the struggle for freedom must fall on the 
masses, and primarily, therefore, our effective work must lie outsido these legisla¬ 
tures. Stiength will come from the masses and from our work among them and our 
organisation of them. 

Of secondary importance though the work in the legislatures is, we may rot treat 
it casually and allow it to become a hindrance to other work. Therefore it is 
necessary for the Congress, through its executive, to have direct control over the 
elections and the programme placed before the country, as well as the activity in 
the legislatures. Such control will inevitably bo exorcised through committees and 
boards appointed for the purpose, but the continued existence of semi-autonomous 
parli amentary boards seems to be undesirable. Provision should also he made for 
a periodical review of all such activities so that Congressmen in general and the 
country should keep in touch with them and should influence them. 

We have considered the provincial elections which, it is said, may take place 
early next year. The time is far off yot and it is by no means impossible that 
these elections may not take place for a much longer time, or may not tako place 
at all, and the new Act may take its rightful place in oblivion. Much may hafipen 
in the course of the next year, and war is ever on the horizon, to upset the schemes 
and time-tables of our rulers. But wo cannot speculate on this and wo have to 
make provision for contingencies. That decision might even have been delayed, hu t 
dangeious and compromising tendencies seek to infhicnco (kiugruss ixilicy, and the 
Congress cannot remain silent when the issue is raised and its whole future is in 
the oalauce. 


Indian States 

The provincial legislatures may coime, but few persons, I imagine, are confidont 
about the coming of the federal jiart of this iinlioiy structure. So far as wo aro 
concerned we shall fight against it to our utmost strength, and tlio jirimary object 
of our creating dead-locks in the nrovinces and making the new Act, difticult of 
functioning, is to kill the Federation. With the Federation dead, the juoviueial end 
of the Act will also go and leave the slate clean for the people of India to write 
on. That wiiting, whatever it bo, can never admit tlie right of tlic Indian States 
to continue as feudal and autocratic monarchies. They have long survived their day, 
to continue as feudal and autocratic monarchies. They have long survived their day, 
propped up by an alien Power, and have become the strangest anomalies in a 
changing world. The future has no place for autocracy or feudalism ; a free India 
cannot tolerate the subjection of many of her children and their deprivation of 
human rights, nor can it ever agree to a dissection of its body and a cutting up 
of its limbs. If we stand for any human, political, social or economic rights for our¬ 
selves, we stand for those identical rights lor the people of the States. 

I have referred to the terrible suppression of civil liberties by the British Government 
in India. But in the States matters are even worse, and though *we know that the read 
power behind those States is that of British imperialism, this tragic suppression of our bro¬ 
thers by their own countrymen is of painful significance. Indian rulers and their ministers 
have sjioken and acted increasingly in the approved fascist manner, and their record 
during the past few years especially has been one of aggressive opposition to our 
natioiinl demands. States which are considered advanced ban the Congress organi¬ 
sation and offer insult to our national flag, and decree new Jaws to suppress the 
Press. What shall we say of the more backward and primitive States ? 
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Communal Question 

There is one more matter concerning the Constitution Act which has given rise 
to much controversy. This is the communal decision. Many peupio have condemned 
it strongly and I think rightly ; few have a good word for it. My own view-point 
is, however, somewhat different from that of others. I am not concerned so much 
with what it gives to this group or that but more so with the basic idea behind it. 
It seeks to divide India into numerous separate compartments, chiefly on a religious 
basis, and thus makes the development of democracy and economic policy very 
difficult. Indeed the communal decision and democracy can never go together. We 
have to admit tliat, under present circumstances, and so long as our politics are 
dominated by middle class elements, wo cannot do away with communalism altogether. 
But to make a necessary exception in favour of our Muslim or ISikh friends 
is one thing, to spread this evil principle to numerous other groups and thus 
to divide up the electoral machinery and the legislature into many compartments, 
is a far more dangerous preposition. If we wish to function democratically 
the proposed communal arrangement will have to go and I have no doubt that 
it will go. But it will not go by the methods adopted by the aggressive 
opponents of the decision. These methods result inevitably in perpetuating the 
decision for they help in continuing a situation which prevents any reconsi¬ 
deration. 

I have not been enamoured of the post Congress policy in regard to the 
communal question and its attempts to make pacts and compromises. Yet essentially 
I think it was based on a sound instinct. First of all tho Congress always put 
indopendonco first and otlior questions, including tho communal one, second, and 
refused to allow any of those other questions to take pride of place. 8econdly, it 
argued that the communal problem had arisen from a certain sot of circumstances 
which enabled tho third party to exploit the other two. In order to solve it, one 
had either to get rid of tho third party (and that meant independence), or got rid of 
that sot of circuinstauces, which meant a friendly approach by tho jiarties 
concerned and an attempt to soften tho projudico and fear that filled thorn. Thirdly, 
that the majority community must show generosity in the matter to allay the fear 
and suspicion that minorities, even though iinreasonably, might have. 

Economic Issues 

That analysis is, I think, perfectly sound. I would add that, in my opinion, real 
solution of the problem will only come when economic issuc3s, affecting all religious 
groups and cutting across communal boundaries, arise. Apart from the upper 
midclle classes, who live in hopes of office and patronage, the masses and the lower 
middle classes have to face identical ])olitical and economic problems. It is odd and 
Bigniticant that all the communal demands of any group, of wlilch so much is hoard, 
have nothing whatever to do with those problems of the masses and the lower 
middle classes. 

It is also significant that the principal communal leaders, Hindu or Moslem or 
others, are political reactionaries, quite apart from the communal question. It is sad 
to think how they have sided with British imperialism in vital rnatter.s, how they 
have given their approval to tho suppro.ssion of civil liberty, how during these 
years of agony they have sought to gain narrow })rofit for their group at the 

expense of tho larger cause of freedom. With them there can be no co-operation, 

for that would mean co-operation witli reaction. But I am sure that with the 

larger masses and the middle classes who may have temporarily been led away by 
the specious claims of their communal leaders, there must bo tho fullest co-operation, 
and out of that co-operation will come a fairer solution of this problem. 

I am afiaid I cannot got excited over this communal issue, important as it is 
temporarily. It is after all a side issue and it can have no real importance in the 
larger scheme of things. Those who think of it as the major issue, think in terms of 
British imperialism continuing permanently in this country. Without that basis of 
thought, they would not attach .so much importanco to one of its inevitable off- 
Rhoots. I have no such fear and so my vision of a future India contains neither 
imperialism nor communalism. 

Yet tho present difficulty remains and has to be faced. Especially our sympathy 
must go to tho iieopio of Bengal who have suffered most from these communal 
decisions, as well as from the heavy hand of the Government. Whenever opportu¬ 
nity offers to improve their situation in a friendly way, we must seize it. But 
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always tlio ba(;kgrouii(l of our action must bo tho national struggle for indopondonce 
and tliu social freedom of the masses. 

Contact With MiLSSES 

I have referred previously to the growing divorce between our organisation and 
tho masses. Individually many of us still have influence with tho masses and our 
word carries weight wnth them, and who can measure tho love and reverence of 
India’s millions for our leader, Gandhlji ? And yet organisatioually we have lost 
that intimate touch that we had. The social reform acitivities of tlie khadi and 
village industries and Harijan organisations keep largo numbers of our comrades in 
touch with tlie masses and those contacts bear fruit. Ihit they arc essoiitially non- 
political and so, politically, we havo largely lost tocich. There are many reasons for 
this and some are beyond oiir control Onr present Congress constitution is, I feel, 
not helpful in developing tlieso contacts or in encouraging enough tho democratic 
Kjurit in its primary committees. These committees are practically rolls of voters 
who moot only to elect delegates or roprosontutives, and take no pait in discussiou 
or the formation of policy. 

It is interesting to read in that monumental and impressive rocord, tho Wehhs’ 
new book on Russia, how tho wliole Soviet structure is based on a wide and living 
democratic foundation. Russia is not snpposod to bo a democratic country after tho 
Western pattern, and yet we find tho essentials of democracy present in far greater 
degree amongst tho masses there than anywhere else. Tho si.v hundred tiiousand 
towns and villages there havo a vast domocratio organisation, each with its own 
soviet, constantly discussing, debating, criticising, hnipmg in the formulatirui of 
jiolicy, electing representatives to higher committees. This organisation a'. (uii/.eiis 
covers the entire population over 18 years of ago. Tliero is yet another vast orga¬ 
nization of the people as producers, and a third, equally vast, as consumers. \ud thus 
sc(jres of millions of men and women are constantly taking part in the discn.sion 
of public alfairs and actually in the admini.sti'ation of tho country. Thero iias boon 
no such practical application of tho democratic process in history. _ 

All this is of course utterly beyond us, for it requires a changt3 in tho political and 
economic structnro and much else before wo can experiment that way, Ihit wo can 
profit by that example still and trv in our own limited way to dovolop democracy in 
the lowest rungs of the Congress ladder and make the primary committoo a living 
organisation. 

An additional method for us to Increase our contacts with tho masses is to orga¬ 
nise them as producers and thou affiliate such organisations to tho Congress or have 
full co-o))oration between the two. Such organization of producers as exist to-day, 
such as trade unions and peasant unions, as well as other anti-imiierialist organiza¬ 
tions could also bo brought witliin this spliero of raiitnal co-opoiation for the good 
of tho masses and for the struggle for national freedom. Tlius Congress could havo 
an individual as well as a corporate membership, and retaining its individual oharactor, 
could influence, and be influenced by, other mass elements. 

Those arc big changes that I have hinted at, and I am by no moans sure how 
they can bo brought about, or whether it is jiossiblo to go far in this direction in 
tlie near future. Still wo must move to some extent at least if wo are to have our 
roots in tho soil of India and draw life and strength from its millions. Tho subject 
is fascinating but complicated and can only be tackled by an export committee 
which I trust will be appointed on behalf of the Congress. Tho report of that 
committee must be freely discussed so as to get the widest hacking for it. 

Anomalies In Congress Constitution 

All this will take us to the next Congress. Meanwhile perhaps some urgent 
changes are needed in onr constitution to remove anomalies and avoid difficulties. 
Ovring to my absenco I have had little experience of the working of the new 
constitution and cannot make any concrete suggestion. Tho reduction in the 
numbers of delegates and A. I. C. 0. members would be, to some extent, desirable 
if tlioro was a background of widespread activity in the primary and secondary 
committees. Without it, it makes us oven less responsive to mass opinion, and. 
thcreforo, an increase seems desirable. But the real solution is to increase the 
interest and day-to-day activity of the lower committees. 

1 havo been told that tho manual labour franchise has not been a success and 
lia.s led to a great deal of evasion. If that is so a change is desirable for a consti¬ 
tution must be such as cau bo worked easily and without subterfuge. 
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The Congress is an all-inclusive body and roprosouts many interests, but essen¬ 
tially it is a political organization with various subsidiary and allied organizations, 
like the Spinners’ Association and the Village Industries Associjitiou. Those allied 
organisations work in the economic field but they do not seek directly to remove 
the burdens of the peasantry under the present system of land tenure. Nor can 
the Congress, situatea as it is, wholly functiou as a j)easant oiganization, although 
in many provinces it has espoused the causo of the peasantry and brought them 
much relief. It seems to me necessary that the Congress should encourage the 
formation of peasant unions as well as w’orkers’ unions, and co-operate with such as 
already exist, so that the day-to-day struggle of the masses might be carried on on 
the basis of their economic demands and other grievances. This idf.uitification of 
the Congress with the economic struggle of the masses will l)riiig it nearer to them 
and nearer to freedom than anything clso. 1 would welcome also the or"anization 
of other special interests, like those of the women, in the gcncial frame-work of 

our national struggle for freedom. The Congress would he in a position to co¬ 

ordinate all those vital activities and thus to base itself on the widest [>ossible mass 
foundation. 

“Get Ready For The Test” 

There has been some talk of a militant programme and militant action. I do 
not know what exactly is meant, but if direct action on a national s(;alo or civil 
disobedience arc meant, then I would say that I se(^ no near pro.S]iect of them. Let 
us not indulge in tall talk before we are ready for hig action. Our husiiioss to-day 

is to put our house in order, to swoop away tiie defeatist mentality of some 

people, and to build up our organization with its mass afiihatious, as well as to 
work amongst tho masses. The time may come, and that sooner perha[)s than we 

expect, when we might be put to tho test. Let us got ready for that test. Civil 

disobedience and tho like cannot bo switched on and off when wo fool like doing 

so. It depends on many things, some of which are beyond our control, but in 

these days of revolutionary change and constantly recurring cries in the world, 
events often movo faster than we do. AVo shall not lack for 0 ])j>ortuiiities. 

The major problem of India to-day is that of the land—of rural poverty and 
unemployment and a thoroughly out-of-date land system. A curious combination of 
ciicumstances has held back India during tho past few gt*uerations and the political 
and economic garments it wears no longer fit it and are lorn and tattered. In some 
ways our agrarian conditions are not unlike those of France a hundred and fifty 
years ago, prior to the great revolution. They connot continue so for long. At the 
sami. time we have become parts of intornatioiial capitalism and wo suffer the pains 
and crises which afflict this decaying system. As a result of this elemental urges 
and conflicts of world forces what will emerge in India none can say. Ikit wo can 
with confidence that tho nrosent order has reached tho evening of its day, and 
it is up to us to try to mould the future as we would like it to be. 

War Threat 

The world Is filled with rumours and alarms of war. In Abyssinia bloody and 
cruel war has already gone on for many months and we have watched anew how 
hungry and predatory imperialism behaves in its mad search for colonial domains. 
We have v/atched also with admiration tho bravo fight of the Ethiopians for their 
freedom against heavy odds. You will permit me, 1 feel sure, to greet them on 
your behalf and express our deep sympathy for them. Their struggle is something 
more than a local struggle. It is one of the fii’bt effective checks by an African 
people on an advancing imperialism and already it has had far-reaching consequences. 

In the far East also war hovers on the horizon and we see an eastern imperiausm 
advancing, methodically and pitilessly over ancient China and dreaming of world 
empire. Imperialism shows its claws wherever it may be, in tlio West or in tho 
East. 

In Europe an aggressive fascism or Nazism steps continuously on the brink of 
war and vast armed camps arise in proparaiion for wliat seems to bo the inevitable 
end of all this. Nations join hands to fight other nations, and progressive forces in 
each country ally themselves to fight the fascist menace. 

Where do we come in in this awful game ? What part sliall we play in this 
approaching tragedy ? It is difficult to say. But we must uot permit ourselves to 
be passive tools exploited for imperialist ends. It must be our right to say whether 
we join a wax* or not, and without that consent there should bo no co-operation from 
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US. When the time comes we may have little say In the matter and so it becomes 
necessary for the Congress to declare clearly how its opposition to India’s participa¬ 
tion in any imperialist war, and every war that will be waged by imperialist Powers 
will be an imperialist war, whatever the excuses put forward might be. Therefore 
we must keep out of it and not allow Indian lives -and Indian money to be sacrificed. 

To the progressive forces of the world, to those who stand for human freedom 
and the breaking of political and social bonds, we offer our full co-operation in their 
struggle against imperialism and fascist reaction, for we realise, that our struggle is 
a common one. Our grievance is not against any people or any country as such, 
and we know that even in imperialist England, which throttles us, there are many 
who do not love imperialism and who stand for freedom. 

Tridutb to Gandhiji 

During this period of difficulty and storm and stress, inevitably our minds and 
hearts turn to our great loader who has guided us and inspired us by his dynamic 
personality tliose many years. Physical ill-health prevents him now from taking his 
full share in public activities. Onr good wishes go out to him for his rapid and 
complete recovery, and with those wishes is the selfish desire to have him back 
again amongst us. We have differed from him in the past and we shall differ from 
him in the future about many things, and it is right that each one of us should 
act up to his convictions. Put the bonds that hold us together are stronger and 
more vital than our differences, and the pledges we took together still ring in our 
cars. How many of ns have that passionate desire for Indian independence and the 
raising of our poverty-stricken masses which consumes him ? Many things he taught 
us long years ago it seem.s now—foarlc.ssne.ss and disciplino and the will to sacrifice 
ourselves for the larger cause. That lesson may have grown dim but we have not 
forgotten it, nor can we over forget him who has made us what we are and raised 
India again from the depths. The pledge of independence that we took together still 
remains to ho redeemed, and we await again to guide us with his wise counsel. 

Put no leader, liowever great he be, can shoulder the burden singlohandod ; wo 
must all share it to the best of our ability and not seek helplessly to rely on others 
to perform miracles. Leaders come and go ; many of our best-loved captains and 
comrades have loft us all too soon, but India goes" on and so does India’s struggle 
for freedom. It may be that many of us must suffer still and die so that India may 
live and he free. The promised land may yet be far from us and we may have to 
march wearily through the deserts, but who will take awav from ns that deathless 
hope which has survived the scaffold and immesurable suffering and sorrow ; who 
will dare to crush the spirit of India which has found rebirth again and again after 
60 many crucifixions ? 

PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 
Second Day—Lucknow—13lh. April 1936 

Jallianwala Bagh Day 

The Congress session was resumed to-day at 5-30 p. m., half an hour earlier 
than yesterday. Attendance was as large as yesterday, visitors having been helped 
by reduction in the ticket fee. Another reason for good attendance was the decision 
of the Working Committee to give preference to the resolution on the Government 
of India Act and discuss it to-day, in order to help members of the Assembly to 
debate the matter and return to Delhi, from where urgent whips have been sent 
to them. 

Proceedings began w'ith two minutes* silence observed by all standing in celebra¬ 
tion of the Jallianwala Bagh Day, Gandhiji did not attend the session to-day, as it 
was his silence day. 

In asking the audience to observe the two minutes’ silence, Pt. Jawnharlal said : 
“We have to observe the day of remembrance. To-day, 17 years ago in this country, 
about this time, in Jallianwalla Bagh, there was slaughter of innocent men. In their 
remembrance, let us join the names of those who have since suffered similarly, or 
are sufforing in person, for in this country it seems a crime to think in terms of 
freedom of the country.” 

•For text of resolutions. See page 247. 
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SuppreMion of Ciril Liberties 

After silence liad been observed, the President put from tL 3 Cliflir^ tlio resolution 
regarding the suppression of civil liberties. 

Ho said that it was quite appropriate that on Jallianwalla Bagh Day, they should 
begin with a resolution of this hind. The resolution was passed. 

Congress Foreign Department 

Thereafter, the President moved the resolution regarding the opening of tlio 
foreign Department of the A. I. C. C. 

He empliasisud that whereas the battle for freedom must be fought without out¬ 
side help, they must establish contacts with foreign countries to educate themselves 
about world affairs and those countries about Indian affairs. 

World Peace Conference 

The resolution to M, Remain Holland’s invitation to the World Peace Conforonce 
was taken up. 

Mr. oawharlal explained that the resolution expressed sympathy with the objects 
of tlie Conference and was ambiguous about India’s participatiun in it. He wished 
someone would go from India, but could not be sure. The resolution was passed. 

War Danger 

Mr. Jawharlal next moved the resolution relating to the war danger. 

Ho said that its importance should not be minimised by the fact tliat it was 
moved from the Chair, The original idea was that Moulana Abu! Kalarn Azad should 
move it, but pressure on time made him put it from the Chair. Tlio resolution was 
adopted. 

Sympathy for Ethiopia 

The next resolution was about sympathy for Ethiopia. 

Mr. Nehru explained how gas was used in Ethiopia. The element of bravery 
associated with war in days of old was not there. But modern warfaro was most 
barbarous. He did not know what would bo the end of the war, but he theiight it 
impossible that Italy should retain hold on Ethiopia. The English people lial gone 
time and again up to Kabul, but the brave people there had regained their freedom. 

The resolution was passed. 


Banatanist Demonstration 

At this stage, there was some demonstration outside and referring to it, the 
Preci'ient said that ho had received a warning beforehand that some people wished 
to create trouble. He asked Congressmen to keep quiet aud ignore the matter, lie 
added that some Banatanists had told him that they would march on the Lucknow 
Congress as Fascists had raanched and conquered Romo (laughter). He said that 
those who wore reactionaries were getting restless, and those who wuslied tho 
country’s progress to bo stopped, financed from behind such disturbances. Iii India 
also such features might have to be faced, but they should remain undisturbed. 

Govt, of India ACt 

All resolutions from the Chair having been adopted, Babu Rajendra Prasad moved 
tho Working Committee’s resolution as approved by the Subjects Committee on the 
Government of India Act. 

Most speakers repeated the arguments used in the Subjects Committee. Mr. 
Jawharlal took ftis seat on the rostrum, so as to bo able to watch and control the 
debate. 

As soon as Babu Rajendra Prasad had finished reading the resolution, a delegate 
asked whether non-Congressmen, who had signed the election pledge, could be put 
up as Congress candidates. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad replied that he could not think that any person who 
accepted the creed of Puma Swaraj would hesitate to pay four annas and become a 
member. However, there was an additional safeguard that candidates, if elected, 
would pledge themselves to obev the Congress mandate. 

He explained the object of the resolution and reserved further remarks to the 
oooasion when he would answer the debate on the amondmeiits. 
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Mr. Jau'harlal said that thoro woro four amendmonts to tho resolution. lio 
wisliod a full dress debate on the subjoet, but must conclude tho debate to-day. Ho 
ajMJOaled to the speakers to bo brief. Tlio debate would be conducted in Hindi, but 
a low speakers, who cannot speak Hindi, will address in English and should not bo 
disturbed by the cry for speech in Hindi. 

Mr. T. Prakasam said tliat tho Congress was pledged to Indopondence and rejoc- 
tion of a Constitution. Therefore tho question of acceptance of ofhco did not ariso 
in the ordinary accepted sense : “All we want is that our enemies should not 
occupy places of vantage to direct tho rifle fire into our bosom, when we are 
engaged m our work for the country.” Continuing, Mr. Prakasam said that Oandhiji had 
created a revolutionary outlook in tlie country. ^ 

Mr. Jawbarlal : The resolution is not about Gandhiji. 

Mr. Prakasam assured tlio President that they could establish Congress Commi¬ 
ttees in seven lakhs of villages only if they took office and gave strength to the 
terrorised people. Tho Russian revolution broke out In 1917 after 15 years of work 
among tho masses. Lot them not, like children, copy tho Russian example when 
tho masses were not ready yet, and were in a terrorised condition. 

Socialist AmExVDMents 

Sardar Sardul S{)i<fh Cavashcer moved on behalf of Mrs. Kamaladovi, her amond- 
mont which had been icsjected by tho Subjects Committee. 

He said that otloT parties in the field had disclosed their programme of work in 
the Leco'slatures. When wu)uld C/Ongress do ‘the same ? It had boon said that it 
w'as enough to deo!a?-e that the Congres.s liad set up candidates. The speaker 
doubted if tliis wiKild be enoui'h, especially with part of the electofato, which w’as 
not fully conv(‘rsant with their ])o]ilics. He asked why tlie final decision was being 
postponed. WJiat <dianges <lid they antici])ate ? He admitted that tho King and the 
Viceroy had changed (Iuuglit<‘rj. but that did not alter tho Constitution. In any case, 
they could altei' the decision, if tlio situation altered later on. His suspicion iiad 
been roused against the 0 ]>en door policy by the fact that some of tho supporters 
of the resolution made no secret of their belief in tho usefulness of tho policy of 
acceiitance of offices. 

Continuing, the Sardar said that it was possible for thorn to Tchango 
tlie text books or hoist National Flags, or promote sanitation, but could that feed 
the hungry peo])lL‘ or clothe the naked ? (Cheers.) Tliis was impossible under tlio 
Constitution, even if the Viceroy and the Covernor had the best of goodwill, because 
Indian finaiujos had lieeii pawned away for tlio Services and tho Army expemiiture. 
To accopt office and create deadlocks w^as the wrong wniy of proceeding about their 
business. Tliey sliouid refuse to accept office. Tho procedure suggested by the pro- 
oflice [leople to ci'cate deadlocks would suroly catch tliom in tho nock. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sampurnanavd moved the samo amendment, as was rejected by tho ISuhjoeta 
Committei'. lie ree.allod liew the agrarian movement was sunpressed in the United JVo- 
vinces and how ‘Liberal’ Ministers like Mr. Oiintaraani and Mr. Jagat Narain had suppor¬ 
ted the sjiecial Act, tc crush that movement. Indian Ministers wmiild fight India’s 
Nationalist Movement and English people would watcli this process wdtli delight. 

Mr. Sampuriianand asked the pro-office party to be honest and say what they 
meant. His amendment did not bar acceptance of Ministry *, but directed that tho 
purpose of all legislative activity w'as to create deadlocks and not try to secure small 
advantages. 

Seth Oovind Das thou moved his'amendmont proposing that a decision on office 
acceptance should be taken befoic tho General Election. He pleaded that the matter 
should bo decided hefore the next election, othorwiso they would bo fair neither to 
the voters nor to the candidates. Ho was told that tlie working Cnramittee’s inten¬ 
tion was the same as his amendment, but he was disappointed to find that Babu 
Rajendra Prasad had not cleared the position. He feared that the history of 192d 
might be rejioated and unless pledges were taken beforehand, their own candidates 
might defy the mandate after the election. 

Communal Award 

Mr. Dinesh Chandra Chakrnvnrty moved his amendment on the Communal Award 
which was not allowed in the Subjects Committee for want of notice in time. 

Tlio first para of the resolution, as amended by Mr. C/hakravarty, read : ,“Whereas 
the Government of India Act, 19:t5, which was based on the White Paper and the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee Report and on anti-national, undemooratio separate 
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communal oloctorato, wliich is In. many respects oven worse than the proposals 
contained in the WJiito l*apur and the J. P. C. Report in no way represents the will of 
tlie nation and is dosignod to facilitate and perpetuate domination and exploitation of 
the people of India and stereotype communal divisions is imposet on the country. 
The Congress reiterates the rejection of the new Constitution including the communal 
decision in its entirety”. 

Ho said that the Communal Award was an imperialist electoral device, designed 
to perpetuate and carry to perfection the policy of divide and rule and thereby per¬ 
petuate foreign domination. The Congress had tliroiighout opposed Separate Electo¬ 
rates and worked for Joint Electorates. There was unanimity of opinion in the coun¬ 
try that the Communal Award sliould be rejected lock, stock and barrel. Why then 
did the Congress adopt tho illogical course neither to accept nor reject the Award ? 
Feeling in Bengal against it was reflected in cent per cent success of the Congress 
Nationalist candidates in the Assembly elections. Why then did ^he Congress under 
fear of possible Muslim defection support the anti-national decision of the British 
Government. Mr. Jawaharlal himself had said that the Communal Award and Na¬ 
tionalism could not go hand in hand. 

Mr. Oovind Ballabh Pant informed the delegates that about 30 speakers had parti¬ 
cipated in the debate in tho Subjects Committee and the resolution had been passed by 
an overwhelming majority. SucJi a resolution sliould, therefore, carry conviction with 
thorn. The first three amendments were also moved in the Subjects Committee and mem¬ 
bers elected by the delegates had rejected them. Eight months ago, none could say that 
Italy could attack Ethiopia ; two moths ago, none could have dreamt that Germany would 
occupy the Rhineland ; two weeks ago none could have said that tlie Turks would disown 
the Laussanne Treaty. Thus none could say how tJio international and tho Indian situa¬ 
tion would change in eight months. Why then take tho final decision on the matter 
now ? Mr. Jawaharlal had told them that he could not anticipate w^hen direct action 
would ho possible. In tho circumstances w^as it not wise for the Congress to act 
according to the needs of the situation ? Such adjustment was proof of a living 
organisation. He assured tho House that no Congressmen wanted to work the Cons¬ 
titution and everybody had agreed to work for complete Independence and total des¬ 
truction of the now Constitution. 

Mr. Mehcrally said that if they did not listen to liis warning, the Congress would 
convert itself into auothor Liberal organisation, Mr. Prakasam’s speech was one of 
defeatism. 

At this stago, Mr. Jawaharlal loft tho rostrum to look into tho disturbance created 
outside by a small band of Sanatanists and Babu Rajendra Prasad took tho chair. 
A small party of Sanatanists tried to rush the gates, but were held back by tho 
volunteers. 

Mi. Mekerally said that tho reason why a handful of Englishmen were ruling 
India was by paying well to tlio middle class, who provided tlie civil servants, the 
police and tlie Army. Tho offices under tho Reforms would be a further bribe to the 
middle classes. Their real struggle was to break this middle class which kept Im¬ 
perialism in power. Tho Working Committee had slackened in its struggle and its 
resolution would make a very poor impression on tho world. He said that Socialists 
would remain neutral on tho Communal Award amendment. They did not approve 
of tho Award, but believed in a solution on economic and not religious lines. 

Mr. Jatcaharlal Nehru who rotuniod to tho rostrum said that he had come empty- 
handed, as tho demonstrations had already molted away. (Laughter). 

Mr. Visivanath asked whether it was statesmanlike to let the position of vantage 
to be exploited by reactionaries. 

Mr. Maaani^ supporting Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment, was glad that there 
were men like Mr. Prakasam and Mr. Satyamurthi to say in public what others 
thought in private. In his opinion, nothing short of evacuation of India by the 
British forces would justify acceptance of omce. What was meant by the uncertain¬ 
ties of the situation ? Did it include a gesture from Lord Linlithgow ? Mr. Satya¬ 
murthi had talked of Irish methods, but where was a Do Valera in India with all 
the methods of his, and whore was Mr. Satyamurthi with resignation in his pocket ? 

Acharya Kripalani^ supporting the ofhcial resolution, described the Socialists as 
aelf-oonstituted guardians of the revolutionary mentality and asked whether Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Pat^, Babu Rajendra Prasad and Gandhiji wore unofidoial allies of the 
bureaucracy. 

President : Nobody had said so. 

Mr. Kripalani: I am referring to the agrumeuts used in the past. 

36 
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Presidcnt : We aro doaliii" with the prosont and tho futuro and not tho past. 
Suoh personal references aro highly undesirable. 

Air. Kripalani contended that the Socialist Party had made a certain statement, 
and ho wished to refer to them. 

Tho President ruled him out of order on the point. 

Ih'oceeding, Mr. Kripalani contended that it was possible to maintain tho revolution¬ 
ary spirit in the legislature oven with acceptance of office, 

Mr. Bhattacharya (Bengal) supported Mr. Chakravartif s amendment. 

Dr. Khan Sahcb^ supporting, said that they should abide by the decision of their 
Cabinet. Revolutionary speeclios, without revolutionary action, would not cut much 
ice. They should prepare for the coming liglit and trust their leaders. 

Swami Saradauauda (Bihar) spoke in favour of tho resolution. 

Mr. Satyainurlhi^ supporting, asked them to avoid mutual recriminations. IIo felt 
the country was witli Uiose who favoured acceptance of office, which was a wrong 
expression for cai)turc of power from the enemy. There had been a lot of talk of 
revolutionary mentality, but the only revolution, during tho lust 15 years, was that 
led by Gandhiji and conducted magnificently by tliose who were members of the 
’Working Committee (Glieers.) lie askt'd if the delegates to the Congress included 
50 Ministers, wiiether it would not a<ld to their strength and importance. (Applause.) 

A voice: What about Mr. Tambe and Mi‘. J»,aghavendra Kao V 

Mr. ISatuamurthi : J do not know tliom. If you cannot hav(' 50 lionourahle Con¬ 
gressmen as Ministers, then you had heifer shut mi shoji. Tlie difference hetvvqon 
Congress AJiuisteis and otliers would he that the foimei’ would be like camels, with 
nose pins in tliu iiands of the Congre.ss. A wrong stej) to-day would make tliom 
lose ten years. 

Closure war moved, but Air. Jaicaharlal said that he had, ou his list, Pandit 
Mahmya and ISardar \uillabiil)hai. 

A voice : W’e want to hear tliem. 

Mr. GopiJca Sen suppoited Sardur Sardul Singh’s amendiUL'iii. Ife askiMl if any 
detonue could he released or rejiressive law.-, on Boiigai could l»o repealed hy accept¬ 
ance of Ministry in Bengal. He aie'.wered no. Why then accept olVuie V Did they 
want JjOJ'd Willingdon to go home and tidl England that lie lui'l crushed the Congress 
and made it lu'cejit the Coimtitutioii V ((glu'eui'. ) 

Pandit Mculan Malaviya was cheered when ho canu.' to the rostrum, lie 

said that he had been jiamed !•» li-eir tho debate in the Hubjeets Committi'O and 
the open session. He wished to say what ho felt on the oceasion, ^particularly 
on the Bengal amendment regarding the Communal Awtiid. Ho said lliat for 50 
years the Congress had laid down demands for eompulsory education, agri¬ 
cultural educatiuii, and banking developments. To-day they lieaixl nothing of these, 
but only hoisting of flags. Would not the Hag go by itself, if.they developed suffi¬ 
cient strength V 

Ho know the Working Committee decision was arrived at after long deliberation, 
but he opined that having rejected the Constitution, they could not accept office. 
He found that the condition was as wietched as .50 years ago, and he was so greatly 
grieved that he wished to die ratlier tlian bear witness to it. India wanted tho 
Bame freedom for her own affairs as England had. Continuing, I’andit Malaviya said 
that the jiosition of unemployment in India was worse than any part of tho world. 
They should tell England tliat the Reforms Act was not acceptablo. Never had, 
since the advent of the British people, the prestige and position of India boon 
lowered more than by passing of this Act. While the law had been made in a 
manner that Im^ians might have no freedom to improve their own lot, tho present 
position was worse than the existing reforms. 

He did not suggest that tlie LoLnslatures ^ should bo boycotted, but that efforts 
should be made to get it amended. Ho did not rule out the .resolution from tlie 
weapons to be used to win freedom, but it was criminal to adopt revolutionary 
methods till the country was prepared for it. 

The need of the moment was to produce a united front which would make the 
Government amend the Act. There rau,st be unity between the communities and 
also among the political parties. The Communal .Award had intensified communal 
bRternoss. Who said that it was a dead issue V It was a daily spreading poison, 
Tke Government had given the Communal Award and not Self-Government, Mr. 
JinBah and Sir Wazir Hasan had asked for unity, but they must be prepared to 
remove the chief obstacle in tho way of that unity The speaker believecl that so 
long as ths Communal Award existed, there would ‘never be self-government. He 
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wished that the delegates would accept the Bengal amendment to the resolution 
relating to the Communal Award. The speaker had never approached the Govern¬ 
ment for a change of the Award. He always tried for mutual settlement. Next 
should come unitv of political parties. Then would the Viceroy send for Oandhiji 
and Mr. Jawharlal and ask for a sottlomont. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Annapurnaya fAndhra), opposing the resolution, advocated wrecKing the Cons¬ 
titution immediately after the Congress entered the Legislatures. Any other action 
would bo contrary to the spirit of rejection of the Constitution. 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Palely supporting the resolution, regretted that on the 
question of the Communal Award he had to oppose Malaviyaii. A Bengali delegate 
had put forward an amendment on the subject. He believed tuat acceptance of that 
amendment would not help the cause of Bengal but would worsen the communal 
situation. If they wished to oppose the award they must bo prepared to fight with 
the Government and Muslims combined, and bo ready to destroy the atmosphere 
created during the vear. Tho only solution was either roplacoraent of the Govern¬ 
ment, which gave the Award, or have an agreed settlement. Ho was surprised that 
Socialists, who talked of revolution and accused the Working Committee on their 
decision, had thorasolves declared neutrality on tho matter. Would that attitude help 
the :auso or was it voto-catching device V 

As regards tho main resolution, ho assured the IToiiso tliat tho members of tho 
Working Committco were not personally interested in t^ouncil-entry or acceptance 
of office. These men had ruined their careers with some tire of revolution in them. 
Wore such men dcct'iving tlKun ? lie and P>al)u Baj<'ndra I’rasad wore villagers, 

wlio did not know liow to* talk in terms of dost ruction. When tliey found their 

bones weak, tliey would rediro into the jungles, but they liopod y^d to ])aidicipato in 
revolution. (Clieers). Tlie coimcil-i.'ntry delusion was takeni by Gandhiji in view of 

tho changed alniospliere in the eouniry. He f.-lt some pain, as Mr. Jawaharlal felt 

to-day, but to-day lie advis<'d tlnun in the best inloro.ds of tho country, lie and 
tho rresident had worked together and would slid be ir common suffering. Mr. 
Jawaharlal had eomo out of jail ree.iuitly, but Babu Ka)endra Prasad had travelled 
18 months in tbo couuti’y and knew its c^onditien. Too imr h fetish Jiail been made 
of tlm oltieo issue. .Ml lie felt was that if oilice, was to be ueeepte'i to stj’engthon the 
country, that might have to he considered. 

Continuing, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patid said that the Constitution had he.eu framed 
by the English [)eople, ketgiing iii view all jxtssildi' st('ps Cougn-ss might take. 
Could tlicy decide to fight such a Constitution without tin.' lulle^t tliouglit V Could 
clu'^er-. for words bring al>out revolution V When Gandliiji sanetioiied individual civil 
discbcdieiice, Pandit Malaviya did md turn up. (Laughter). The task wms to 
re-vital'S(3 tho country, and if they quarrelled, tlnyy would loso seats, and tho 
quosti'iii of office would not arise. Ho appealed to them to stop their nuarrels. He 
thouglit that there was plenty of time to decide the office question. The Congress 
must grow stronger, and they* must not give up tho fight for fear of black shoop. 
If all favoured uon-acceptaiice, ho would decide to-day against acceptance, but it 
was not tho case. 

Mr. Pativardhan^ opposing tho Vosolution, said that tlio country to-day had boon 
divided into two groups, namely those who would bo associated with the British and 
others who believed that there could be no compromise with the British. 

Bahu Rajenda Prasad^ replying to tho debate, said that 20 speeches including 
his, had been delivered. The Congress had criticised tho Communal Award in 
stronger terms than any one else. Tho Congress did not accept the Awardj but it 
had boon forced on thorn. Proceeding, Babu Jxajeiidra Prasad said that nothing had 
h^ponod since tho last Congress session to change this verdict on the Award. 
Efforts had been made for mutual settlement, but they had failed. Another attempt 
would be made, but how and in what form wa.^ not clear. He did not wish fresh 
obstacles to bo created In tho way of settlemont by reversal of tho Bombay attitude. 

Regarding other amendments, ho said that if tho burden of decisions as to 
whether office bo accepted or not was thrown on tho A. I. C. C., they should also 
leave that body to decide as to when the time was ripe for such decision. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said that ho did not belong to tho school of thought who 
ruled out acceptance of office under any circnrastancos. ‘H heliove such occasions 
can arise, when through acceptance of Ministerial responsibility, we may advance 
the cause of Swaraj.” They should not believe that Congressmen would work the 
Act as Government wished them to work it. The masses of people had confidence 
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in the Congress, while a premature decision, if found wrong afterwards, would 
affect the people^s confidence un the Congress. 

He concluded : “I do not believe people are down and out, or that the hunger 
for Swaraj is loss. The only deficiency is that people are taking time. Let us keep 
courage aud office or no office, lot us go ahead. Tho flame of fcwarai will never be 
extinguishod until froodom is achieved. (Applause). I believo that all Congressmen, 
both of the pro-office and anti-office view, have the same urge for freedom. Have 
confidence in yourself and your country, aud pass tho resolution of the Working 
Committee.” Tlio debate concluded at 0-15 hours. 

Sardar Sardul Singh's amendment was put to vote and declared rejected by a 
majority, voting approximately being 250 to 450. 

Mr. Santfurnanand's amendment was similarly declared rejected but as poll was 
demanded by Mr. Sampurnanand tho President asked those who supported it to move 
to the left and those against it to the right. Members of tho Working Committee 
and other leaders on the dais had already come down to tho enclosure of delegates. 
The vast concourse watched with interest tho novel departure in the Congress 
procedure. 

Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Pandit wore appointed tellers for one side and Mr. 
Patwardhan and Acharya Kripalajii for the other. 

The amendment was declared lost by 255 to 487 votes amidst cries of “Rajondra 
Prasad-Ki-Jai”, as this division represented a victory over tho Socialists. 

Seth Govind Das’s amendment and Mr. Chakravarty’s amendment wore lost 
without division. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad’s resolution was carried without division. Tho majority 
for the rosolutiou of the Working Coraraittoo was contidbuted largely by delegates 
from Bihar, Gujerat, Andhra and Tamil Nad. Tho Congress adjourned at 1 a., m. 

Third Day—Lucknow—14th. April 1936 

After three day’s session during which tho session passed fifteen resolutions 
(some of which evoked heated debate), the 49th session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress concluded at 2 a. m, amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm aud shouts of “Inquilab 
Zindabad” and other slogans. Over 50 persons participated in the debates during 
the throe days and the President, Mr. Ja7vharlal Nehru, conducted the proceedings 
in a remarkably able manner, giving opportunity to every section to have its say. 
Socialists scored their only victory of the session when Sri Kamaladcvi's amenfi- 
xnent to tho official resolution seeking abolition of proportional representation was 
carried by a majority of 20 votes. 

The Congress re-asscmbled to-day at 6 p. m. Attendance, both of delegate.? and 
visitoss, had dropped, but the proceedings were nonetheless lively, because of the 
resolution on Indian Slates, the proi»osed changes in the Congress Constitution and 
the agrarian programme. 

The President and members of the Working Committee arrived, as usual, in 
procession, headed by tho band. 

Proceedings commenced with tho singing of National songs and poems in praise 
of Mr. Jawharlal Nehru. 

Indians Abroad 

Tho first resolution to bo moved for tho day was the one regarding Indians abroad. 

Mr. Nehru., moving it from tho Chair, said that the real wav of helping Indians 
abroad was by soouriug froodom for India. Tho resolution did not go into details, 
because so much had been said on it. 

Swarni Bhawani Dayal^ rcpre.sentativo of tho South African Congress, then 
addressed the nousc. 

The Swami said that the resolution first referred to South Africa, whore Gandhiji 
had spent 21 years. Indians in the Union wore facing a groat danger. A deputation 
had come to the Cawnporo Congress, and pres.suro from India prevented laws from 
being enacted. Then came the Cape Town Agreement, but now that Agreement had 
been broken, and the Asiatic Land Tenuro Act proposed to segregate Indians iuto 
what, in Indian parlance, might be called a Harijan colony. If any Indian homes 
I? V were found dirty, tho Municipality could forfeit such houses. ‘‘We feel 

that until India is free, Indians abroad cantlot improve their status, but it is apparent 
that we must fight for om rights of citizenship In tho Empire.” In East Africa 
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and Zanzibar, Indians were suffering, while in Fizi it was a matter of shame, as 
Indian members had pleaded for nomination instead of election. 

Continuing the Swami said that if the recommendations of t’le Feetham Conimi- 
ssion Report for more lands for Indians were not accepted by the South African 
Government, then the Indian community there might have to revive Satyagraha in 
aocordanoe with the resolution passed two years ago. Indians in South Africa 
looked to the Congress for guidance and help. Lot not the Congress forgot that the 
25 lakhs of Indians who lived abroad looked to them for support. The resolution 
was passed. 


Representation for Peasant* 

Mr. Purshattomdas Tandon moved a resolution proposing a Committee consisting 
of Babu Rajendra Prasad^ Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Jaiprakash Narain 
to examine the question of bringing about closer contact between the Congress and 
the masses. Mr. Tandon said that this resolution showed that the Congress realised 
that it must move with the times if it was to live. 

The Congress always had boon popular with the people, but until 1920, it was not 
truly representative of the masses, as Congress leaders wore intellectuals, who prided 
.hemselvos on their western dress and about their English speeches. To-day the 
majority of speeches wore in Hindustani and the Congress was coming into contact 
more and more with the masses. Govornraent had started its rural programme, and 
various other political parties wore also trying to sing in the same tune. 

The Congress had yet a groat deal of ground to cover regarding village organisa¬ 
tion. The Government was carrying on false propaganda against the Congress in 
the villages. Speeches oE Congress loaders had been torn from their context for 
anti-Congress purposes. Ho wcdcomed the present urge on the })art. of tlie masses 
to get representation in the Congress. The purpose of the resolution was to orga¬ 
nise the masses. Acharya Kripalani seconded tlie resolution. 

SocimsT Amendmf.xt 

Mr. Sampurnanand moved the same amendment, as in the Subjects Committee, 
namely, suggesting a method for direct representation of organised peasants and 
workers. 

Mr. Sampurnanand said that the country could win freedom, not by the efforts 
of the educated few, but through the supj>ort of peasants and labourers. They must, 
therefore, rope them into the Congress. Bringing in such ehmieiit into the Congress 
would force its hands to rtKlross the griovanees of the jioasantry and labour. 

Mr. Tripadi said that they were shirking the issue by merely proposing “greater 
share” to peasants and labourers in shaping the Congress policy. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram,^ opposing the amendment, said that Gandhiji had 
Introduced the word “Swaraj” in terms of the masses. ^ It represented all elements 
in th® country. If it was to consist of class organisations, then it would bring 
about a clash of interests and result in loss of strength. Mr. Jairamdas said that 
there was no proper peasants’ organisations and, perhaps, it might be possible to 
find a solution on the line that in village and Tehesil Congress bodies, they might 
Insist that the percentage of peasant members be fixed at 70 per cent or thereabout. 
That would ensure for the peasants a proper voice in the Congress organisation. 

Swami Sahajanand^ supporting the amendment, said that peasants did not under¬ 
stand terms like “Swaraj^’. They understood only issue.s like land and living, but 
not political questions. 

Tne amendment was lost by a largo majority and the official resolution was 
carried. 


Agrarian Programme 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was cheered when he came to move the resolution on the 
agrarian programme. He spoke in English. The following is the resolution :— 

“This Congress is of opinion that tho most important and urgent problem of the 
country is the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
fundamentally due to the antiquated and repressive land revenue system and intensi¬ 
fied in recent years by the fjreat slump in mo prices of agricultural produce. 

“A final solution to tins problem inevitably involves the removaJ of British 
Imperialism and exploitation, a thorough change of tho land tenure and revenue 
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Bystems, and recognition by the State of its duty to provide work for the rural and 
unemployed masses. 

“In view, however, of the fact that the agrarian condition and land tenure 
and revenue systems differ in various Provinces, it is desirable to consult the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees and also such peasant organisations as the Working 
Committee considers fit, in the drawing up of a full All-India agrarian programme, 
as well as a programme for each Province. 

“This Congress, therefore, calls upon each Provincial Congress Committee to make 
recommendations in detail to tho Working Committee by August 1, 1926, for being 
considered and placed before tho All-Judia Congress Committee, having particular 
regard to tho following matters :— 

(1) Freedom of organisation of agricultural labourers and peasants 

(2) Safeguarding tho interests of j)casants where there are intermediaries between 
the State and themselves ; 

(3) .Tiist and fair relief of agricultural indebtedness, including arrears of rent 
and rovenuo ; 

(4) Emancipation of jioasants from feudal and seml-foudal levies ; 

(5) Substantial reduction in ros])oct of rent and revenue demands ; 

(6) A just allotment of State expenditure for social, economic and cultural ameni¬ 
ties of villages ; 

(7) Protection against harassing restrictions on utilisation of local natural facilities 
for their donKisiic and agricultural needs 

(8) Freedom fjom O])pr('bsion and harassment at the liands jof Government oflicials 
and landlords ; and 

(9) Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployraont. 

Mr. Desai said that ho had comc' to tlio Congress after several years. Hoi stood for 
Bolf-sufTiciency in the realm ot economic thought and action, for thm-e was notJiing India 
could not pi'uduco hy way of luitural prodma'S or limshed |)rodact for consumption^ even 
if they were multiplied four or five times. Tlio present factory labour-, ovmi if iucr'oased 
to tho limits, which indust rial. ('Xjumsion could allow, wouhl not absorb beyond three 
millions moia'. Tims relief had to be provided for those deprmdent on agriculture, 
and the time had arrived v hen all j)Olitical powau’ that India might got should be 
■utilised for tlie ]tui’pose of raising the standai-d of living rd the ]) 00 ))le in tho villages. 
Tho average income ])er liead ]»er- annum was between I\s. GO to Ks. 72, and oven 
in tho present capitalistic state of sociidy, it had Ixiou recognised that Labour 
required more humam^ treatment, and evorv one should get food, clothing, shelter 
and also education. Hence the agrarian })r<)b)om must engage the attention of Indian 
statesmen and Indian political workers, lie liirnscdf was born in a village. He 
was aware of village life in India and how burdonsomo was tho lot of tlio villager. 
True, legislation for agricultural relief and indebted ness had been attempted in the 
Punjab, Bengal, U. P., C. P., and in Bombay but these had not solved the question 
of agricultural iudobtodness. Tillers of ilio soil still .remained in the grip of the 
money-lenders, as there wore no credit facilities and the steps outlined in tho reso¬ 
lution were an indication of tho direction in which tlie problem could bo usefully 
tackled. 

Dr. Syedi^Mahmud said that it was lucky that on tho most important resolution, 
there was unity between tho working Committee and tho Socialists. The points 
raised in tho resolution sliould havo boon taken up 50 years ago. 

Dr. Kasstka supported tho resolution. Mr. Nehru explained its purpose in Hindi, 
and the resolution w'as carried. 

States’ Subjects 

Bahu Eajeiidra Prasad next moved the resolution relating to Indian States. He said 
['.that the Congress had full sympathy with Indian States’ subjects, and wanted them to 
get the same rights and liberties as those in British India, but the main struggle must 
bo carried on by tho iStatos’ subjects. This resolution also made it clear that baseless 
hopes should not be raised of Congress helping any particular movement in any 
State. There were some Princes who were trying to move with the spirit of the times. 
There were others who did not do this. Such States were numerous, and many ex¬ 
cesses took place there and it would be impossible for tho Congress to take up all those 
cases. Even if tho Congress did take up these matters, it would weaken the cause of 
States’ subjects, who should really roly on their own strength. Until the two Indias 
are joined, there would remain some difference in their standard of development. 
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The chief cause of tholr backwardness was that the British Govornmont would not 
let them advance to such an extent as to excel the British standard of administra¬ 
tion. For example, Baroda excelled British India in the matter of education. In 
the same way, Mysore was industrially very very advanced. ’ fo believe that if wo 
can make British India totally democratic, its inllueuce on Indian IStatcs would bo 
an effective step. At the moment, we do not wish to add to our problems, and 
therefore, do not wish to raise false hopes in the minds of Indian Status subjects. 

AldENDMENTS 

Mr. Amriilal Seth moved the amendment which was rejected In the Subjects 
Committee. Mr. Seth reminded the llouso that the people of Indian States also 
fought for emancipation of the Motherland. AVhon tlie Congress liad declared in 
1928 in favour of support of the cause of States’ subjects, why did iiioy want to 
lower that position V The A. I. C. C. at Madras in 1935 promised to exert friendly, 
moral intluonco with the States. What inlluenco would they have with the States, 
after their President liad declared for their abolition V The resolution before the 
llouso made the position worse by asking States’ subjects to light their own battles. 
The speaker said that the Congress claimed Iiuiia as one country and nation. This 
resolution meant that tlieir ideology had been lowered, and they did not want free¬ 
dom for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Avadesh Pratap Singh moved anotlier amendment stating that the strugglo 
bo carried on mainly by the States’ people. 

If the Congiess turned down even this request, tlien it must ciiango its creed, 
and not speak for the ^q>eopIo of India”, but only tor the people of British India. 

Seth Jamiialal J3aj(tj\ supporting the ofiieial resolution, said that he was born in 
Sikar Rtate, and this State was under the Jaijuir Rtato, its subjects were slaves four¬ 
fold. The British Government could [trevent lots of mischief and misery if it wished, 
but it did not. If the Congress made empty promises and was not able to help, it 
would make itself the laughing stock. Tliere was agitation in 8ikar State. What 
could the Congress do in sucli a case V lie wained them against passing any resolu¬ 
tion impulsively. 

Mr. Gopal Singh Razmi sui)[)orted Mr. AmritlaVs amendment. He instanced tlio 
Patiala Rtate and conditions of the subjects there. He hoped the i’resident would 
give up bis neutral attitude and join them. 

Mr. Narasingham said that in Fed(‘ration the Princes would rule over the wholo 
of India, and how were Indian Rtatos to be treated as foreign totales, >liko Afganistan 
and Japan ? 

Mr. Amriilal Seth, replying to Mr. Jamnalal Bajafs remarks, said : “Wo did 
not join the struggle for selllsh ends. We are sons ot India and oven if .disinherited 
and disowned, wo would not leave the Congress.” (Aiqilause). 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel, replying to the debate, claimed that few had experi¬ 
ence of Indian States as ho had. Mr. Amritlal had always belonged to the opposi¬ 
tion camp in this matter. Mr. Amritlal, thougli born in an Indian State, lived in 
British India and the S[)eakor did not think that Mr. Amritlal had authority to 
speak on behalf of all States. He asked the Sikli speaker and Mr. Amritlal wholhor 
the Congress had ever asked them not to defend tho henour of their sisters and 
wives. What was the kirpan for ? Captain Avadesh IVasad Singh had charged 
them at Jubbulporo for not keening the promise. 

Tho Captain protested ho did not say that ; ho had been always a Congressman 
and taken interest in the matter as such, and was not a member of any States’ Sub¬ 
jects Conference. 

The chair asked the speaker to confine his remarks to the resolution. 

Sardar Patel said that the fact of the matter was that tho responsibility for the 
Madras decision was that of Mr. Avadesh Prasad and the Madras resolution was 
made by the Working Committee as a vote of confidence, because they could not 
take over a responsibility which they could not bear. Relief could not be obtained 
by hot speeches. The position was complicated and delicate. For centuries, this 
system has been prevailing, and if to-day States’ subjects wore vocal, that was a re¬ 
flection of the Congress strength, and yet these people carried on anti-Congress pro¬ 
paganda in some States, just as some Kisan and Labour organisations, which sprang 
up because of Congress work,- were trying to sot up rivm claims to represent the 
masses. He asked them to vote with a full sense of responsibility. 
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Both tho amendmonts were put and negatived ; one for deletion of reference to 
the Madras resolution was defeated by 70 to 250 votes approximately. 

The amendment of Mr, Avadesk was then put to vote. The amendment 
proposed that tho struggle ho carried on ‘mainly’ by the subjects of Indian States 
in the respective States, tho implication being that tho Congress could also be ex¬ 
pected to support tliom. 

When vote was taken, someone complained that visitors had smuggled themselves 
Into tho delegates’ enclosure. This, on inspection, was found to be so. The enclosure 
was cleared of such men, and tollers were appointed and tho amendment was rejected 
by 218 to 176 votes and the main resolution, moved by Babu Rajendra Piasad, was 
carried without division. 


Amendments to the Constitution 

Tho President then called on Dr. Pattabi Sitaramiyya to move the various amend¬ 
ments to tho Congress Constitution adopted by tho Subjects Committee. 

By agreement, Dr. Pattabi moved the amendmonts of a non-controversial nature, 
and they were adopted. 

Mr. Balakrish7ia Sarma made an attempt to get tho name of tho United Pro¬ 
vinces changed to Buboya Hind, but this failed. 

■\Vhen Dr. Pattabi moved deletion of tho Manual Labour clause, surprisingly 
a delegate moved an ameiidmout demanding retention, and made a vigorous speech in 
support thereof, but tlie proj>ositiun was, liowevcr, carried when put to vote, the 
amoudment being lost. 

Election to A. I. C. C. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi ChatiopadJnjaya then moved an amendment opposing abolition 
of pro[)Oi lional iepresentation, regarding eleetion to tho All India Congress Committee. 

81ie said tliat she was moving tJio amendment not because she happened to be a 
Socialist, but because siie wanted to ensure representation of any minority on the 
A, I. C. C., and projiortional rojiresentation was tlie only means to do it. The 
speaker, therefore, a[t}*oalod to tho ilouse to aeeeiit her amendment. 

Mr. Sri Prakanh said that tho syslcm of singlo transferable vote was certainly 
unworkable for I’leciion of delegates," but it was necessary to retain it to secure re¬ 
presentation of miiioi’iiy groups in tho A. I, C. C. 

Mr. Kishori Prasad Singh, said that tho system of proportional representation 
had tlio ai)})roval of (Jandhiji during the Bombay session of the Congress, and should 
not be abandoned. 

Acharya Kripalani explained his experience as General Secretary. Though the 
single traiisferablo vote was good as a system, it has either not been understood, or 
has been wrongly apjilied. With one or two exceptions, all Provincial Committees 
had asked for election. A good thing could not be given into the hands of a monkey. 
In the sumo way, tJiis system was not workable. The so-called minority consisted 
of men wlio had been tliere, evon wlion thdro was no system of proportional 
representation. If tho Socialists undertook to educate tho people about its proper 
use, it could bo reintroduced. 

Mr. Bhattacharya was opposed to tho amendment In principle. Eo warned that 
If proportional representation was abolished, splits and bitterness would be caused 
through failure of minorities. 

Mr. Meherally said tliat there was no constitution free from corruption in its 
working. If Provincial Congress Committee members did not kiow how to work 
the system of single transferable vote, then they forfeited their claim to represent 
tho nation. 

Dr. Pattabi maintained that its retention would lead to corruption. Therefore, he 
said it should be abolished. 


Amendments Carried 

Before the Eouse divided a delegate asked Mr. Nehru for bis views. He replied 
that these had been expressed three days ago in the Subjects Committee. 

The House divided by show of hands, the President declaring that those in favour 
of retention of proportional representation were 190 and those against 160. 

The division was chollengea, and tellers were appointed. tMrs. Kamaladevi’s amend¬ 
ment seeking retention of proportional representation was carried by a majority of 
cU, voting being 227 for retention and 207 against. 
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Socialists thus recorded the first victory of the session, and the President’s view 

in favour of retention was upheld. 

The Socialists and others who voted for Mrs. Kamaladevi’s amendment were 

happv that the last aoi of the session was a triumph not so much for their view as 

for tne President’s view, who stood vindicated by the delegates’ verdict in favour 
of his view as against that of the Working Committee. 

It may be recalled that Mr. Nehru had taken in the Subjects Committee the 
unprecedented course of stating his opposition to the abolition of proportional repre¬ 
sentation regarding elections to the A. 1. C. C. on the ground that it embodi^ a 
principle for minority representation, which had a broader meaning 

Thereafter, the Preside nt^ before bringing the session to a close, thanked the 
Reception Committee and said ; “It i» customary on such an occasion for some to 
indulge in a funeral oration, and who may bo more fit for this task than Mrs. Naidu, 
who uninvited (laughter), proposed to tell you about this session and about the 
President of this r’ongress, who has sat on high eminence these three days and is 
now going back to oblivion.” ? (Cheers.) 

Mbs. Naidu’s Tribute to Prksidbnt 

Mrs. Naidu said that she had come to deliver the funeral oration for old thing.s 
that have taken long to die, “In this city of old tradition and old forgotten kings, 
which is now the scene of Mushaira and weeping for the dead, has been born a new 
vision. The President says that he is going into oblivion. He may be hidden in radiance 
of glory, but ho will illumine the path to freedom. Only a few years ago, in this 
city, I saw the passing of a groat man, who was the symbol of India’s struggle for 
freedom, who, with his last breath spoke of the freedom of India, and his last charge 
to India was that they should never go back on their plighted word. To-day, his 
spirit must rejoice that his son is carrying out the mandate that was a legacy 
to him (cheers) 

“It was long ov^erduo that the •Congress and India should realise that she was only 
a unit of the great world scheme and an indivisible part of a great world scheme. If it 
is the funeral oration for the dead of yesterday it is a welcome to the dawn, of which 
the President is the herald We look on him with his courage, with his great idealism, 
we think of him with his great international experience and vision. We are proud that 
he has been chosen unanimously by the nation as her guide to the dawn of freedom. 
His task has not been easy. It has been a task of trying to reconcile almost irreooncilia- 
able modes of thought, and yet he has managed so to harmonise these views that 
this idealist, this man so implacable for freedom, so insatiate in his desire for free¬ 
dom, has sweetness, grace, wisdom, statesmanship and forbearance to be able to hold 
together in friendliness elements that might have been hostile to one another and 
irreconcilable with one another. Therefore, I end with adieu to yesterday and 
welcome to to-morrow, in which we do join together in a pilgrimage towards 
the dawn of liberty (applause).” 

Mrs. Naidu next thanked the Reception Committee and volunteers. 

The session ended at 1-15 a. m., with “Bandemataram” song and cheers for Mr. 
Jawharlal, Gandhiji, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and “Bhai’atmata”. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONGRESS SESSION 

Mr. 5. Satyamurti^ President of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee, addressed 
a well-attended meeting, on the 29th, April 1936, at the ‘Congress House,’ 
Madras, on “The Lucknow Congress and the Work Before Us”. Mr. 
Satyamurti said that the session of the Congress in Lucknow was unprece¬ 
dented in three respects. For the first time in the history of the Congress, a person 
belonging to the province in which the Congress was held, was in the chair. 
Secondly, the session was held during the Easter holidays and thirdly Congress met 
under tne Bombay constitution. They had the smallest All-India Congress Commi¬ 
ttee and they had a small number of delegates. Another feature was that the 
session was held in open air. He desired to tell the youth of the Presidency that 
if they wanted to take their place in national life and to play their part in all- 
India organisations, they should learn Hindustani Mr. Satyamurti paid a tribute to 
the women volunteers for the services rendered by them during the Congress 
session. Prooeeding, the speaker said that Mahatma Gandhi was dehnitely out ot the 
Congress. No doubt, he was available to those who wished to get his advice. Being 

87 
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a courteous man, he could not refuse to answer questions put to him by leaders. 
Beyond that, it was not correct to say that he played any part, directly or indirectly, 
in the Lucknow Congress and the decisions arrived thereat. 

The Congress Cabinet 

The Working Committee practically decided every question that came up before 
the Congress. The SuWeets Committee and the open session of the Congress 
generally adopted the Working Committee’s suggestion. There was one exception, 
and that was on the question of proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote for the election of members to the All-India Committee. On this, 
there was a difference of opinion. In the open session of the Congress the principle 
was accepted. But generally the Working Committee decided all issues. It had boon 
contendea that this was against democratic principles. In England, every decision 
was arrived at by the British Cabinet. The average number of the House of 
Commons voted to order. In India where they were .dghting for freedom there was 
no room for difference of opinion among the soldiers, and those in high command 
had the right to give a lead to the country. 

The Bombay constitution ha I been radically altered. The manual labour clause 
had gon^ much to the relief of many. The number of delegates had been doubled. 
The All-India Congress Committee had been strengthened. The Congress session 
would be held hereafter in December every year. 

One of the criticisms levelled was that the Lucknow Congress decided nothing. 
Lucknow decided nothing, in the views of those gentlemen to whom office acceptance 
was everything. The Congress, the speaker declared, decided many fundamental 
questions of profound national importance. 

Resolutions offering greetings to the prisoners who were languishing in jail and 
especially the detenus, and condemning the imprisonment of Mr. S. U. Bose were 
adopted. The speaker would heartily endorse the appeal made by the Congress 
President for the observance of May 10 as the ‘‘Subhash Bose day,”" and ho hoped 
that members of other parties would also participate in the observance. 

Suppression of Civil Liberties 

The next resolution passed related to suppression of civil liberties. Special 
attention was drawn in the resolution to the fact that the suppression was at its 
worst at present and an appeal was made for the carrying on of an agitation against 
the repressive laws. The aim of the powers-that-be was to demoralise the nation. 
There could not be any greater repression than in Abyssinia by Italy, the use of 
poison gas, bombing of cities and the massacre of women and children—and yet 
the Emperor and the Empress were fighting the Italians, with courage. It should 
be brought home to the Government that oven the worst repression could not shake 
the resolve of a nation determined to achieve freedom. 

India’s Freedom 

The next resolution pointed out that the question of India’s freedom should be 
made an international one. India was an Original Member of the League of Nations. 
They should make it clear to the world that so long as Imperialism lasted. India 
could not bo free and that only when India was free could there be permanent 
peace in this world. When India was admitted into the League as an original mem¬ 
ber Britain promised to give her freedom. That promise had not been kept. The 
existence of the war danger was pointed out by the Lucknow Congress, and a resolu¬ 
tion was adopted stating that Indians had the right to refuse to participate in a 
war unless their express permission was given for launching on it. This right had 
been given to the Dominions. The war danger had become imminent because of the 
Italian attack on Ethiopia, the Japanese aggression and the occupation of the Rhine¬ 
land by Germany, India had no interest in any imperialistic policy. She wanted 
to make the world safe for democracy and for humanity. 

Congress and the Reforms 

Mr. Satyamurthi next dealt with the resolution on the Government of India Act, 
and said that the decision of the Congress was an important one. Beginning with 
the Simon Commission, the Round Table Conferences, the White Paper, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee’s report, the Act and the rules thereunder—there had been a 
progressive decline. The Congress therefore stated that the Aot was designed to 
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facilitate and perpetuate the domination of the British over the people of India and 
therefore reiterated its rejection of tho new Constitution in its entirety. The Consti¬ 
tution could not be rejected by merely passinj; a resolution. Tho Congress wanted 
to bring about a state of affairs under which the Government would have to take 
back this constitution and replace it by an agreed one, consistent with the wishes 
and aspirations of tho people of India. On this, he said, there was no difference 
between one school of (Jongrossmen and another. The Congress also declared that 
an acceptable constitution should be based on the independence of India, and must 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or tho nearest 
approach to it. 

Taking a practical view, the Congress also decided to set up candidates for the 
ensuing elections to tho provincial legislatures, to set up candidateb only in 
accordance with tho mandate of the Congress, choose candidates only from those 
who fully supported its objective of independence and pledged themselves to carry 
out tho Congress policy in regard to tlio Legislative Councils. Ten nor cent of the 
people of this country had been enfranchised, and he appealed to all to co-operate 
in making the electoral rolls complete and accurate, fie suggested that tho Govern¬ 
ment should take the co-operation of all parties and individuals in this matter. In 
Madras Presidency alone there would, he thought, bo at least about five inillion 
voters and they should endeavour to bring them all on the rolls. The prestige of 
the Congress and above all the highest interests of the country required that they 
should bring all voters on the rolls. Mahatma Gandhi claimed at the second Bound 
Table Conference that he represented tho people of India and no one else. It was 
up to them all to help the Congress to make good that claim. Ho appealed to 
eve^ patriotic man and woman in this country to help in this work. 

l!he All-India Congress Committee, ho said, would, before the elections, issue a 
manifesto explaining the political and economic programme of tho Congress in 
conformity with iho resolutions passed from time to time, and the provinqim 
committees might supplement the programme. There was one matter over which 
he might shed a tear, but he would not and that was the abolition of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. But as one of those who had cried hoarso since 1920 that the 
Congress should not boycott legislatures, he said, he was now immensely oleased 
that the Congress had decided to undertake the w^ork in relation to the legislatures 
directly. 

Office-acceptanck Issue 

The speaker next referred to the discussion in the Congress on the question of 
acceptance of office, and said that Lucknow accepted a resolution which was me 
same as the one adopted by tho Tamil Nadu Conforouce at Karaikudi early this 
year. He was strongly in favour of tho resolution. He had not changed his views 
on office acceptance. Ho was still of the opinion that the Congress should capture 
power wherever it could. But to him it was a meaus to an end, the immedi^e 
end being the destruction of the now constitution, and the ultimate end being the 
independence of India, Therefore, to him a majority vote in the Congress would 
not Buffioo ; he wanted the vote of tho entire Congress or the almost entire vote of 
the Congress. He did not want Pyrrhic victories He would wait till the Congress, 
to a man, accepted this resolution. Further, who knew, the situation might change 
at any time. A world war might break out or Ijord Linlithgow might send for 
Gandniji or the Reforms might bo scrapped. If the Act became a scrap of paper, 
none would be happier than he. But if the Reforms were introduced, in spite of 
their efforts he wanted to ‘seize the lion by its mane, put his hand into its mouth 
and choke it to death’. He wanted to make an appeal to all parties outside the 
Congress who were patriotic and nationalist to join forces with the Congress. 

Appeal to Muslims 

Paying a tribute to Mr. Jinnah’s bold and patriotic stand in the Assembly, the 
speaker appealed to him to work in co-operation with the Congress, if he could not 
actually coalesce with it. The enemies were many, strong, resourceful and unscru¬ 
pulous‘and they (Indians) should not divide their forces. He hoped the Muslim 
Parliamentary Board, if it materialised, would either coalesce with the Congress or 
work in close co-operation with it. He also appealed to the Congress Nationalists 
and the Nationalists of Bengal to co-operate with the Congress. Sooner or later, 
he knew, Hindus and Muslims would join together. There was now no room for 
too many parties in this land. He would make an appeal specially to his Liberal 
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friends in Madras for whom he had great respect individually that there was no 
room for more than two parties, those working for India’s freedom and those 
opposed to it. He would therefore appeal to the Liberals to join forces with the 
Congress. 

The resolution on the Government of India Act was the yiece de resistance of 
the Congress. If he had wanted a vote in favour of office acceptance, he was sure, 
he would have got the vote, but, as he said, he was content to wait. 

As for the resolution of the Congress on Indians abroad, he said that their 

condition was becoming worse every day and he thought that till India became free, 

the position of her nationals abroad could not improve. 

Contact With The Masses 

Referring to the resolution of the Congress on promoting contact with the 
masses, and the ‘dhwani’ in the resolution that there should bo functional or orga¬ 
nisational representation, he said the Congress represented the masses and it should 
make good that claim by enrolling increasingly a large number of men and women 
as members by continued and disinterested service to the masses. It could not 
share the claim with others. It was open to every adult to join the ('ongress. He 
would be prepared to support a reduction in the enrolment fee, but to accept 
divided allegiance would be the undoing of the Congress. The Congress also rightly 
called attention to the appalling poverty and indebtedness of the peasantry. But 
until they had full power in their hands, they could never give relief to the 
people. But it might be useful to put their ideas on pajier in order to educate 

themselves and the people as to the means of work. 

Qualifications Fok Congress Candidates 

The speaker, proceeding, said that he had heard from several gontlemon that 

there were persons who were waiting to join the Congress the instant it decided in 
favour of office acceptance. After Vellore, ho did not want any of these gentlemen. 
He would rather be in a permanent minority with a small number of honest, self- 
sacrificing and disinterested Congressmen than have a miscellaneous luggage of 
traitors, possible, present and past.’ If the so-called indecision of the Lucknow 
Congress would help to make these gentlemen decide not to join the Congress, it 
was good for them and the country. The Tamil Nad Congress Working c^ommittee, 
he said, had decided that if any one wished to be set up as a (’ongross candidate, 
he should have been for six or at least three months a member of the Congress. 
He should be a habitual wearer of khaddar. There would be no room for title 
holders and each man should prove his loyalty to the Congress by continuous and 
propaganda work. 

Mr. Satyamurthi appealed to all to carry the message of the Congress to all 
parts of the province during the ensuing months. He appealed to those who had 
not already done so to enrol themselves as members of the Congress and to wear 
only khaddar and use only Swadeshi. He appealed to them once again to help in 
the ‘stupendous work’ of preparing the electoral rolls accurately. The Tamil Nad 
Congress, he said, also desired to start a Summer School of Politics, and mve*a 
short course of tiaining to about thirty young men in doing Congress wo A and 
impart to them some very necessary education in matters relating to public finance, 

f ineral economics, Indian history. Indian tariff policy, khaddar, village industries, 
arijan work. Hindi, Seva Dal and health work. Competent lecturers, he said, 
would be requested to participate in the work of the school, and instruction would 
be given free. He hoped the various District Congress Committees of the province 
would co-operate to make the School a success. 

Other nations fighti^ for their freedom, he concluded, had paid the supreme 
penalty of their lives. He would appeal to all present to do something for their 
country. The situation in India and in the world to-day, he said, was very favour¬ 
able-so favourable that they had only to know how to kick the ball, kick it straight 
and kick it as a team, and it would go straight into the goal, in spite of the British 
Imperialist goal-keeper. (Applause). 



The Muslim Polity 

The All India Muslim League 

24th. Seasion-Bombay—11th. & 12th. April 1936 


The 24th sessioa of the All-IaJia Muslim Leaj’uo opened at Bombay on ihe 11th. 
April 1936 in the specially constructed pauJal under the presidency of Sir Syed 
Wazir Hasan^ ex-Chief Judfjfe of the Oudh Chief Court. There was a lar^e gathering 
present, including about 200 delegates from outside. The proceedings commenced 
with recitation from the "’Quoran^’, after which Sir Cu^'rimbkoy Ebrahim^ Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his address. 

Welcome Addretf 

“Unity is the bedrock of nationhood, as it is also the essence of all religion. And 
no Constitution, however advantageous from our jpoiot of view, can wort well or 
survive in the absence of inter-communal good-will and liarmony. Unity is, there¬ 
fore, the prime need of the hour”, declared Sir Gammbhoy Erahirn, in the course 
of his address. Ho appealed to the Hindus to take a large view of the efforts 
of the Muslims at self-realisation, emphasizing that their (Muslims’) aim was not 
to secure more jobs or preferential treatment, but the general uplift of the: million 

of Indian Muslims, for which mainly tho All-Iudia Muslim League stood. 

Referring to the momentous character of the present session, Sir Ctirrimhhoy 
said that the first and foremost Question facing them was the defining of their 
attitude with regard to tho reformed Constitution. Whatever may be the criticism 
levelled against it, he considered that it had come to stay and all of them agreed 
that it must be worked in a spirit of co-operation. The reforms may not have 
goue far enough, but that was no reason for a counsel of despair and an attitude 
of negation. He honed that their attitude towards tho worKing of the reforms 
would be so framed and co-ordinated as to lay special stress in their efforts at 
improvement in the direction of bringing more education to the poor and better 
scope for tho agricultural and industrial classe.s and the improvement of good rela¬ 
tione between mo various communities in the land. 

Discussing the imperative need of mass education among Muslims, Sir Currimbhoy 
expressed gratification that, as a result of tho efforts in the past, much headway 
haa been made in the matter of Muslim education. He advocated that practical 
training for an industrial or commercial career should go hand in hand with general 
oducatiou. This would, he thought, relieve the stress of present unemployment 
and serve as an absorbing channel for youthful energy. It was also necessary 
to neglect the aspect of physical development of youths. A short course of military 
training at tho right period would make tho community strong, vigorous and self- 
reliant and would imbu 3 Muslim youths with a fooling of fitness and confidence in the 
life’s battle ahead. As regards female education, Sir Currimbhoy said that the 
conditions of modern life had rendered the education of women no less important 
than that of men, if tho Society were to make all-round progress. 

Describing Mr. M. A. Jmnak as “the fearless upholder of tho Muslim cause” 
Sir Currimbhoy paid a glowiug tribute to the life-long services of the permanent 
President of the League (Mr. Jiunah) iu the cause of the Muslim community Though 
held in high esteem oy all the commuuities in the country and by the Government, 
the Muslims should be particularly grateful to Mr. Jiunah for his championing their 
cause when the occasion called for it. 

Sir Currimbhoy concluded with an impassioned ^appeal for communal unity and 
said, “For the sake of God, of our country and our community, let us make disa^ee* 
ment and discord a thing of the dead past, and let us invite others also to m^e it 
so. Let us approach our people and say that we oannot do without unity, and let 
us ask the Mndu leaders to say likewise to their people,”. 
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Mr. Jinnah's Speech 

Jtnnah^ in inviting Sir Syed Wazir Hasan to occupy the chair, recalled 
the Jatter’s services to the Muslim community and the country at large. He added 
that Sir Wazir Hasan was also prominently associated with the Lucknow Pact In 
view of the vital importance of the present session, when they had to formulate 
their attitude towards the coming Constitution, when they had to evolve a policy 
and programme for work inside and outside the Legislatures and they had to chalk out 
a plan for the much desired communal unity, no one was more suitable than Sir 
Syed Wazir Hasan to give them the proper lead. Therefore, the eyes of Muslim 
India fell upon the “soldier and warrior, to guide its political destinies. 

Presidential Address 

Sir Syed Waxir Hasan then road his address. In the course of his len^by 
presidential address, Sir Syed traced the position of Muslims from the time 
of the Indian Mutiny, the efforts of Sir Syed Ahm od and other leaders to raise 
them from the slough of despond and ignorance and their entry into politics. He 
traced the successive attempts made by the loaders of Hindus and Muslims to 
arrive at an understanding regarding the vexed questions of communal representa¬ 
tion in the legislatures and the Government services and stressed the attitude of 
Muslims towards the Reforms. After analysing the defects in the new constitution, 
he observed : 

A constitution is literally being forced on us by the British Parliament, which 
nobody likes, which no one approves of. After several years of Commissions, Re¬ 
ports, Conferences and Committees, a monstrosity has been invented and is being 
presented to India in the garb of this Constitution Act. It is anti-democratic, it 
will strengthen all the most reactionary elements in the country and instead of help¬ 
ing us to develop ou progressive lines, it will enchain and crush the forces making 
for democracy and freedom. The Muslim cla-sses, the Muslim masses will suffer from 
the new scheme as much as any other section of the Indian people. 

We have no other choice left but to work on the lines of what is compendiously 
called constitutional agitation. It has one great advanti^e, it can be pursued both 
inside and outside the legislatures and should be pursued in both these spneres. But to 
be of any use it must be effective, almost compelling in its results, and it cannot be 
so unless and until it is the voice and the act of a united India. The existing poli¬ 
tical circumstances of our country present no obstacle in effecting unity. The object 
of all political organisations, Hindu, Muslim and Agriculturists, is avowedly the attain¬ 
ment of self-government for India. The question of separate and joint electorates 
has been set at rest and we shall be well advised to leave it there. In the higher 
interests of the country I appeal for unity not only between Hindus and Muslims 
as such but also between the various classes and different political organisations. 
Such unity will not only make an ideal a reality but it will also give opportunity for 
political adjustment amongst all concerned. Even in the past there was no difference 
on essentials and there is none now. The differences in details have also ceased to 
exist. Is there anv moral justification left for perpetuating differences, when the 
supreme need of tlie country in its struggle for freedom is unity ? A united India 
will be a force to be reckoned with, not the helpless victim of callous and irrespon¬ 
sible government. 

This unity should not merely be an abstract and distant ideal. We must give it 
a concrete shape by organising the broadest strata of the entire Indian people, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians, on the basis ot a common programme 
of action. We should immediately set about, in co-operation with other progressive 
political parties in the country to find such minimum measure of agreement as 
would enable us to act together. I suggest for your cousideration the following 
programme of our immediate aims :— 

(1) A democratic responsible government, with adult franchise, jto take the place 
of present system. 

(2) Repeal of all exceptionally repressive laws and the granting of the right of 
free speech, freedom of the press and organisation. 

(3) Immediate ecDnomic relief to the peasantry ; state provision for educated and 
uneducated unemployed ; and an eight-hour working day with fixed minimum wages 
for the workers. 

(4) Introduction of free, compulsory primary education. 
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A programme of this nature will give us the opportunity to organise a nation¬ 
wide movement ; it will arouse the political consciousness of millions of oui- 
countrymen : it will bring together the various communities and create a spirit ot 
mutual confidence and, finally, it will bring such a pressure on the Government 
that it cannot be ignored. Its inevitable consequence will be tOat we will be 
brought nearer to our goal of freedom. The salvation of the Indian people can only 
come through their own united efforts. And there is no other method of creating 
this unity than action on the lines of a programme that cuts through our communm 
divisions and has an appeal not only for the patriotic section of our upper classes 
but for millions of our poorer countrymen. 

I suggest that in order to work out the details of this programme a letter should 
be issued over the signature of the Permanent President of the League and the 
Indian National Congress to all political organisations, consisting of Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs etc., alike to attend a meeting at the earliest opportunity. Thir meeting 
may be called upon, 

(a) to settle an annual programme of action, to be worked both inside and out¬ 
side of the new legislatures, and local boards. 

(b) To draft a constitution for India. 

This body should also elect a permanent committee, to see that agitation on the 
basis of the settled programme is carried through in the country as effectively as 
possible, to organise the electoral campaign, and generally to give a lead to the 

country on all important political issues which may arise from time to time. The 

session at this stage adjourned till the next day. 

Subject! Committee Resolutions 

The Subjects Committee of the League, after 4 hours’ heated debate, passed the 
following resolutions which were placed on the next day at the open session :— 

“The All-India Moslem League enters its emphatic protest against forcing a 
Constitution upon the people of India, as embodied in the Government of India Act, 
1935, against their will inspite of the repeated disapproval and dissent expressed 
by various bodies and organisations in the country. 

“The League considers that having regard to the conditions prevailing in the 
country, the provincial scheme of the constitution bo utilised for what it is worth, 
in spite of the most objectionable features contained therein, which render real 

control, responsibility of Ministry and Legislature over the entire field of Govern¬ 

ment and administration nugatory. 

“The League is clearlv of the opinion that the All-India Federal Scheme of 
Central Governmout, embodied in the Government of India Act, is fundamentally 
bad. It is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious aud fatal to the vital interests of 
British India via-a-vis Indian States, and it is calculated to thwart and delay indefi¬ 
nitely the realization of India’s most cherished goal of complete Responsible Govern¬ 
ment and is totally unacceptable. 

“The League considers that the British Parliament should still take the oppor¬ 
tunity to review the whole situation afresh, regarding the Central Scheme, before it 
is inaugurated, as the League feels convinced that the present scheme will not bring 
peace and contentment to the people. If it is persisted and enforced upon the 
ueople, it will lead to disaster, because it is entirely unworkable in the interests of 
India.” 

The Subjects Committee also passed a resolution forming a Central Parliamentary 
Board, with Mr. M. A. Jinnah as Permanent President authorising him to* appoint 
35 members and also organise Provincial Parliamentary Boards for contesting the 
coming jlelections. 

Another resolution suggesting four-anna membership for the League, instead of 
one rupee, was thrown out. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—12tb. April 1936 

The Second day’s session of the League, which re-assembled this morning, 
passed five resolutions before it a^ourned for lunch. The first offered 
respectful condolence to His Mwesty King Edward VIII and Queen Mary on the 
sad demise of His late Majesty King George and its loyal congratulations to King 
Edward on his accession to the throne and assured him of the loyalty of the 
Muslims of India. Condolence resolutions were also passed on the deaths of Khan 
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Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, Mr. Sharifdewji Canji, Syed Makdhum Rajan 
Batsh Shah and Sheikh Makbul Hossain. 

The League offered its gratitude to Mr Jinnah for his valuable services rendered 
in connection with the Hhahidganj Mosquo question at a time when no other leader 
could venture to undertake the responsibility. 

The resolution was moved by Haji Anisuddin and seconded by Nawab Ahmed 
Yarkhan Daulatana. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur moved a resolution that a Committee bo formed to revise and 
amend the constitution and rules in order to bring it to the present day require¬ 
ments of the Muslims of India. Tho resolution was passed after heated discussion 
in which Sir Mahomed Yakub refuted the charges lev'-ellod against the authorities 
of the League by the mover that they had been indifferent to meet the wishes of 
the Muslims in general in this respect. 

The annual report of the League presented by Sir Mahomed Yakub reviewing 
the activities of the League since tho time of its last session, was also adopted. Sir 
Mahomed Yakub referred to “financial bankruptcy” of the League which impeded 
the expansion of its activities. 

Sir Syed Wazxr Husan^ President of the session, stated that ho had committed a 
mistake in fact when he said in his address yesterday that the League was prepared 
to work the constitution. It was not so, as the question was left to be decided by 
the open session. 

Resolution on Indian Constitution 

In moving tho resolution regarding the constitution, Mr. Ai. A. Jinnah traced its 
history and examined in detail what they got under it. He said that in this consti¬ 
tution there was only two per cent responsibility and 98 per cent safeguards and 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General. Even this two per cent of respon¬ 
sibility was hedged in by the constitution of two Houses of Federal Legislatures : 

Referring to the efforts made at the Round Table Conferences, to bring about an 
agreement between Hindus and Muslims, Mr. Jinnah asserted that it was not reli- 
^ous or communal motives which actuated them as a minority community to ask 
for certain safeguards from Hindus before marching with them along the road to 
freedom but unfortunately their terms were not acceptable to the majority commu¬ 
nity. Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked if there was any largest common agreement 
in favour of the coming constitution. (Yoicos : “No, no”.) Ho advised Indians to 
do with it what Germans did with tho Treaty of Versailles which was forced upon 
them, He examined the ways and means to put pressure on the British Government 
to modify the constitution. Armed revolution was an impossibility, while non-co- 
operation had been tried and found a failure. There was left constitutional agitation 
which meant work inside and outside the Logi.slatures for releasing the forces which 
would make the British Government bend. But it cculd not be done by one commu¬ 
nity. It required all communities to stand shoulder to shoulder. He asserted that 
the Congress would never reach the goal which they all desired unless and until 
they approached the Muslims. But whether the Congress recognised their claims or 
not, they owed it not only to their own community but to their country at large to 
organise themselves and march along the road to freedom and ultimately attain 
their goal. If they succeeded in doing so, the Congress would be forced to them. 

Raja Gaznafar Ah (the Punjab) supporting Mr. Jianah’s resolution, said that 
the Federal part of the constitutional scheme was yet incomplete as it involved 
the condition of the entry of Indian Princes into it which hitherto had not been 
fulfilled. Princes in their own interests as well as those of British India should 
refuse to enter the Federation until and unless there was complete unity between 
the various communities in British India and friendly understanding between the 
Government and the people of this country. 

Syed Hoaaain Imam (Bihar) also supported the resolution. He said that there 
was only one political aim open to Indians and that was to secure freedom. It was 
time to unite for achieving this end and not for fighting among themselves. He 
thought that the present constitution was better than the coming one as the former 
contained seeds of growth. 

Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan, moving the resolution, said that it was an essential 
part of Mr. Jinnah’s resolution on the Constitution Act, as it was designed to give 
practical effect thereto. By this means they would be able to send their true 
representatives to the Legislatures and popularise and carry out the policy enun¬ 
ciated in Mr. Jinnah’s resolution. 
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Ahoitt a dozen spocolios supporting the resolution wore mado, spGah(3rs inoluding 
ITaji Rashid Ahmed (Delhi), Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Klian, (U. R), Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan, Mayor of Madras, Mr. TIossaiu Imam of Bihar and Maulara Irfan of Bombay. 
The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Election Committee 

Before concluding, a resolution was ^ passed asking the Loaguo to take steps to 
contest the apjiroaching provincial elections and for this purposo authorised Mr. M. 
A. Jtnnah to form a Central Election Board under his presidentshi}), consisting of 
not less than 35 members, with powers to constitute and adiliate provincial election 
boards. 

Sir Wazir Hasan^ in liis concluding remarks, said that Mr. Jinnah’s resolution 
extended the hand of friendship and co-operation not only to the Congress but to 
all political organisations. “^We must remember we are a minority section of the 
great nation of India. Wo are j)ropared to co-operale with every other political 
organisation in the country on the great struggle for attaining freedom. It remains 
for the majority section to respond. The work we will have to do independent of 
any other organisation.’' 

Jteferriug to the Government of India Act. Sir ]Vaxir Hasan said that they 
must mate the best use of it. ‘‘Kemember that success or failure of the experi¬ 
ment by utilising^ the reforms to tho best of our abilities within tlio limits of the 
law for tho benelit of our country depends on the character of representatives you 
send to Legislatures. Be very cai'eful to secure the best men to represent you in 
the Legislutuics ’, lie concluded. 

JNawabxa da Liaqat Ali Khan. IT. P., was elected Honorary Secretary of tho 
League in ]d ace of Sir Mahomed Yakub, while elections of the Yico-l’rosideuts and 
tho Joint SecretaJ’y were postponed. 


A REVIEW OF THE LEAGUE SESSION 

Mr. Abdul llaniecd Khan.^ Mayor of Madras, gave his impressions of tho 
League Session at a meeting of the meinhci’s of tlio Muslim railiament, held 
in Madras on tho 26th. April 1936. In the course of liis speech, Mr. Khan 
spoke on his impressions of the recent session of the All-India Muslim League. 
He said that the iiroeeedings of the All-India Muslim League Session had 
not been reported in the Press in full. The League was acccepted on all 
iiands, particularly among .Muslims, us the only organisation which truly represented 
Muslim opinion in the country. It was no doubt true that there was a period when 
it was not functioning in the manner in which it ought to have dono as the accredited 
organisation of tho Muslim community, and when other Muslim Community 
organisations came into existence. But the Muslim community wa.s now veering 
round to the view that it should concentrate its attention on a single organisation 
for tho community. The choice could not but fall on tho All-India Muslim League. 
The session at Bombay was momentous. The President of the session, Sir Syed 
Wazir Ilasan^ ex-Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court, was an active politician 
before ho entered service, and his address at the session was a master-piece. He 
made out a very strong case for freedom for India and also mado suggestions for 
bringing about communal unity in this country in a practical manner. Ho urged 
the need for co-operation between the various political organisatiois. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali Jinnah, the permanent 1’resident of the League, also made an important speech. 
After the serious attempts that Mr. Jinnah mado to bring about communal unity 
between Hindus and Muslims—particularly between tlie Congress and the Muslim 
League—on tho basis of a joint electorate, had failed, and the Communal Award 
had been made by tho Premier. Mr. Jinnah felt that it was not possible for him, 
either single-handed or with the community behind him, to bring about a lasting 
settlement between Hindus and Muslims on the ba.sis of joint electorate. He thought 
therefore that tho best thing for tho Muslim community to do, under the circum¬ 
stances, was to carry on tho fight for the country’s freedom under the auspices of 
the All-India Muslim League. 

This year’s session of the All-India Muslim League, Mr. Abdul Hameed Kkan 
continuing said, was hold not so much for the sake of advajicing the interests of 
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the Muslim community as to give expression to the opinion of the advanced section 
of the community on the Constitution Act of 1935. The session showed that the 
Muslim community was prepared to go on \yith the fight for the country’s freedom 
even without the help of other communities. Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah made this 
very clear in his speech. Nobody could, therefore, say that when there was the 
Indian National Congress, there was no need for an All-India Muslim League. The 
Hindu Mahasabha had been hampering the advance of the Congress towards the 
cherished goal and making it impossible for the Congress and especially for the 
Hindu Members of the Congress to join hands with the other communities. There¬ 
fore on the question of the Communal Award, the Congress had not been able to 
give any decided lead. Under such circumstances, the Muslim community had no 
other alternative but to fight the battle of the country under the auspices of the 
All-India Muslim League. 


Office-Accei’Tanck 

The session this year was momontcus on account also of the fact that the Cons¬ 
titution Act of 1935, ill the words of Mr. Jinnah himself, had been forced upon this 
country against its will. There were two courses open. One was to non-co-operate 
entirely with the Constitution. But that was not the policy pursued even by the 
Congress. Tlio Congress had decided to enter the Councils, but the question of 
office acceptanco Jiad not yet been settled. Anybody who knew the direction in 
which the minds of tlie Congressmen worked, however, would realise that there 
was a fairly large opinion in favour of acceptanco of office. But after accejiting 
office wJiat'Congressmen would do no body knew. Tho course of non-co-operating 
w'ith the Constitution having thus been eliminated, there remained tlio course of 
working it willingly. This course they could not adopt, in so far as the entire 
o^Hiutry had more or loss declared the Constitution^ as being totally unacceptable. 
The only thing they could do was to utilise tho Provincial schemo of the Constitu¬ 
tion for what it was worth. There was no use allowing the Constitution to bo 
worked by tlioso who would bo mere tools in the hands of the (jovernmunt. So 
the Congress as well as tho Muslim League had decided to utilise the I’roviiicial 
scheme for what it was worth. So far as the All-India Federation scheme was 
cunccriied, the League had clearly oxiiressod the opiuiou that it was fundamentally 
bad and most reactionary. 


The Leaohe and the Other Parties 

Concluding, Mr. Abdul Haynecd Khan said that the All-India Muslim League had 
thus decided on tho sotting up of a Central Election Board as well as Provincial 
Election Boards and of branches of the League at district centres in tho provinces 
for the purpose of selling up candidates. It was not going to bo a reactionary 
party, but one with an advanced and progressive programme and one which would 
co-operate witli groups and parties with proximate aims and ideals. In this province, 
he did not think it would be possible for tho Muslim Party to co-operate with any 
other than a party which had au advanced and progressive programme. Ho did 
not know what the Congress would do with regard to tho question of office accep¬ 
tance. He did not think that the Muslim League would, in any case, taboo office. 
If the Congress, by any chance, tabooed office acceptanco altogether, then the Muslim 
Party in tho Provincial Legislatures would have to consider the advisability of 
joining tho most advanced party other than the Congress. There was in the air the 
possibility of the formation of another party called the People’s Party. Whether it 
was advisable to have a communal party in the Legislatures or not, was a question 
one might ask. If a person entered the Council on a particular ticket he should 
remain in tho Council only until such time as he adhered to the principles of tlie 
party on whose ticket ho had been returned. 

It was necessary that Muslims should have a common programme on the basis of 
which alone they should get into the Legislatures. This programme nood not uoco- 
ssarily be a communal programme. He appealed to his Muslim brethren, therefore, 
to respond to the appeal of the All-India Muslim League and set about the forma¬ 
tion of district leagues and a Provincial League. The League would not be a rival 
to any political organisation in the country. Its only object would bo to take the 
d°fi ^t together and send representatives to tlie Legislatures on a 
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THE LEAGUE PARLIAMENTARY BOARD MANIFESTO 

After discussion lasting over four days, the All-India Muslim TiOaguo Parliament¬ 
ary Board, under the presidentship of Mr. M. A, Jinnah, adopted the following 
manifesto and issued it from Lahore on the 1 llh. June 1936 :— 

The advent and announcement of the Minto-Morley reforms brought home to leaders 
of Mussalmans the necessity of starting a Muslim political organisation and thus was 
founded the All-India Muslim League at Dacca in iJecerabor, 11X)6. The League adopted 
its creed and ideal definitely in December, 1912, and altered its constitution, having for 
its aims and objects (1) full responsible government for India with adequate and elfoc- 
tive safeguards for Mussalmans, (2) to protect and advance the political and religious 
and other rights and interests of Indian Mussalmans, (3) to promote friendship and 
union between Mussalmans and other communities in India, and (4) to maintain and 
strengthen brotherly relations between Mussalmans in India and those in other 
countries. 

The League has been faithfully and loyally acting in accordance with these funda¬ 
mental principles ever since. During the period of esristonce of the Minto-Morley 
constitution, it continued its development from time to time and represented and 
voiced the true feelings and opinions of Mussalmans. As time went on, the co-ope¬ 
ration and help of prominent leaders of India and particularly of that great man, 
the lato Maharaja of Mahmudabad, whoso sellloss devotion and patriotic fervour 
and single-mindedness of purpose gave the League such strength, power and sup¬ 
port that it reached the zenith of its ascondeucy and accornnlisiied what is one of 
the greatest beacon lights in the constitutional history of India, the Lucknow Pact, 
which is known as the “League Congress Pact” in 1916. This pact will go down in 
Indian history as a landmark in the political evolution of the country as signal 
proof of the identity of purpose, earnestness and co-operation between the two 
great sections of the people of India in the task of the attainment of res[)onsibl 0 
government. 

But the Pact was not the last word on the question of adjustment of political 
aifferenecs between Hindus and Mussalmans. Nor was it even mtonded or could be 
so considered in the new circumstances that arose and developed sinco then. The 
national demand for complete responsible government after the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Keforms became more and more insistent from 1921 onward. Mussalmans stood 
siioulder to shoulder with sister communities aud^ did not lag behind in their 
patriotic co-operation with Hindus. But as a minority they maintain the principle 
that this position in any future political constitutional structure should be pro¬ 
tected and safeguarded. Here it might bo stated that at first sight it may appear 
to an amateur politician that such demand savours of communalism but in reality 
to those who understand the political and constitutional history of the world, it 
must be evident that it is not only natural but is essential by in.suring whole-heart¬ 
ed and willing co-operation of the minorities who must be made to feel that they 
can roly upon the majority with a complete sense of confidence and security, 

India’s Goal 

In the various steps that followed the deliberations and collaborations that took 
place, the League has always stood for full respousible Government for India and 
unflinchingly stands for the same ideal. It deplores that as a result of the Round 
Table Conference, the British Parliament has forced upon the people of India consti¬ 
tution embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. Its attitude towards the 
constitution is defined by its resolution passed at the session of the All-India Mus¬ 
lim League to the following effect: “While it accepts the Communal Award till a subs¬ 
titute is agreed upon botsveen the communities concerned, emphatically protests 
against the constitution embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935 being 
forced upon the people of India against their will and inspite of their repeated 
disapproval and dissent expressed by the various parties and bodies in the 
country. The League considers that having regard to the conditions prevailing 
at present in the country the provincial scheme of the constitution be 
utilised for what it is worth, in spite of the most objectionable features 
contained therein, which render real control and responsibility of the Ministry 
and Legislature over the entire field of Government and administration nuptory. 
The League is clearly of opinion that the All-India Federal scheme of Central Gov¬ 
ernment, embodied in the Ooverument ot India Act of 1935 is fundamentally bad. 
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It is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal to the vital interests of British 
India vis-a-vis Indian States and it is oalcutated to thwart and delay indefinitely the 
realisation of India’s most cliorised goal of complete responsible Government and is 
totally unacceptable. The Ijoaguo considers that the British Parliament should still 
take the earliest opportunity to review the wdiole situation afresh regarding the cen¬ 
tral scheme before it is inaugurated or else the League fools convinced that the 
present scheme will not bring peace and contentment to the people but on the con¬ 
trary it will lead to disaster if forced upon and persisted in as it is entirely unwork¬ 
able in the interests of India and her people.” 

Election Board 

But as the provincial scheme embodied in the Government of India Act is going 
to be enforced in the course of next year, the League decided that having regard to 
the conditions prevailing at i)resont in the country, the provincial scheme of constitution 
be utilised for wdiat it is worth. In view^ of this decision, the League further decided 
that a Central Election Board be formed w'ith power to constitute and affiliate provincial 
election boards in the various provinces and passed the following resolution : 
“Whereas the parliamentary system of government wdiich is being introduced in this 
country wdth the inauguration of the new constitution pro-su])i)oses the formation of 
parties with a woll-dofmcd |)olicy and programme which facilitate the education of 
tho .electorate and co-o[)cration betw^oon the groui)s with approximate aims and ideals 
and ensures the w'orking of the constitution to the best advautage and whereas in 
order to strengthen tho solitlarity of tho Muslim uommunity and to secure for Mus¬ 
lims their proper and efieedive sliare in provincial governments it is essential that 
Muslims siiould organise thcmsclvos as one party w’ith an advanced and progressive 
programme, it is hereby resolved that the All-India Muslim League do take steps to 
contest the approaching provincial elections and for this purpose appoint Mr. .linnah 
to form a Central Elect ion Board under his ])residentship, consisting of not loss than 
35 mombors, with T)ow^Grs to constitute and alfiliato provincial election boards in the 
various provinces, liaviiig regard to the condition in each })roviQC 0 and devise ways 
and moans for carrying out the aforesaid objects.” 

In piii'snanco of*that resolution, the Central Board has now’- been formed and tho 
policy and programme of the Central Board lias to bo defined. The inaiignratiori of 
the Montague-Chelmsford scheme of constitution and tho w'orking thereof has deve¬ 
loped and brought forth vai'ious forces and it appears that such ])OW'or as w'as avail¬ 
able under tho scheme has been captured in the various ))rovinces by tho reactionary 
conservative elements in combination wdth a coterio of men whoso solo aim and 
object is to secure offices and places for themselves wherever and whenever available. 
Tliis has suited the Government and these tw’o classes have received every encourage¬ 
ment and support with the result that they have not only boon a hindrance and an, 
obstacle in tho W'ay of -tlio independent and progressive intelligentsia, but people 
generally have been exploited. Tims w'as created a double domiuation of reactionary 
forces and imperialistic power. Our aim is that this domination must cease. 

Political Situation 

Tho present political situation has been aptly described by the president of tho 
last session of tho All-India Muslim League in tho following wmrds : “New problems 
have arisen to-day. It is not only the question of educating the middle class of 
Muslims in India on w’ostern lines and providing them wntli jobs, it is only the 
question of infusing in them tho ideals of Victorian Liberalism. On the contrary, 
[)resent conditions compel one to go much deeper into the problems of tho entire 
social regeneration of the seventy millions of Muslims, of extricating them from the 
terrible poverty, degradation and backwardness into which they have fallen and giving 
them at least tho rudiments of civilised existemio and making thorn free citizens of 
a free land. We must realize, as people of other countries have realised, that a change 
is necessary and that unless such change is soon made tho whole of this social 
structure roust come down with a crash which will involve the extinction of not only 
the educated section of our people but also of all privileged classes, w^hether they 
hold privileges by reason of caste, land or money. The foundations^ of the super¬ 
structure in which we are living to-day wore laid centuries ago and it is but natural 
that those foundations have ceased to bo stable now. It is the duty, if it is not only 
an obligation cre.atod by the motives of self-interest, of all of us educated classes. 
cjaj)italists and land-holders to lay the foundations of the now structure. Of course, 
in order that this effort must fructify, sacrifices will have to be made on the part of 
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all. Lot me tell you that the building of such a social edifice will be more glorious, 
more human and more just that the building of an empire.” But at the same time 
wo must make it clear that the League is opposed to any iiioverront that aims at 
expropriation of private property. 

The main principles on which we expect our representatives in various legislatures 
to work will be (1) that the present nrovincial constitution anl proposed central 
constitution should be replaced immediately by democratic full seU-government; 
(2) and that in the meantime, representatives of the Muslim l/3ague in the 
various Legislatures will utilize the Legislatures in order to extract the maximum 
benefit out of the constitution for the uplift of the people iti. the various spheres of 
national life. The Muslim League Party must be formed as a corollary so long as 
separate electorates exist, but there would bo free co-operation witli any group 
or groups whose aims and ideals are approximately tho same as those of t'le League 
party. The League appeals to Mussalrnans that they should not permit themselves to 
be exploited on ooonomio or any other grounds winch will broak up the solidirity of 
the community. 

PROGRAMME FOR ElECTIOX 

The manifesto lavs down tho following programrnj for tho ousiiiig elections ; To 
protect religious right of Mussalrnans in whiidi couuectioii Cor all raliters of pundy 
religious eiiaracter, duo weight shall be given to opinions of tho Jarniat-lJle.ii i-i- 
Ifind and Mujrahids, to make every effort to se-mro the repeal of ail re[)ressivo 
laws ; to reject ail measures which are detrimental to tho iutenHt of Imlia, which 
encroach upon the fundamental liberties of the people and leal to economic 
exploitation of the country, to reduce tho lieavy cost of administrative 
machinery, Central and JVovincial, and allo<jato substantial funis for nation¬ 
building dopartmeuts ; to natioualiso tho ftidian Army and reduco military 
expuridituro ; to encourage development of industries, including cottage 
industries ; to regulate currency, exchange and prices in the interest of tho ^^cono- 
mic development of the country ; to stand for soedal, educational and economic up¬ 
lift of tlie rural population ; to siionsor measures for the relief of agi'icultural iu- 
aobtediioss ; to make elomontary oducatioii free an I compulsory; to protect and pro¬ 
mote the Urdu language and script; to devise m'Xisures for the amelioration of 
tile general conditions of tlie Mussalrnans ; and to take steps to reduce the lieavy 
burden of taxation and create lioultliy public opinion and general political coiiseious- 
uoss throughout tho country. 


The All India Muslim Conference 


Executive Board Meeting 

To doiino tlie attitude which tho Indian Muslims should adopt regarding tlioir 
future ill tlio Indian jiolitical world, a largo iiurnlmr'of Muslim leaders mtd under 
the chairmanship of Jl. II. the Agei Khan at the Executive Board of tho All fudia 
Muslim Conference hold at New Uollii on tho 16th. February 1936 :— 

flis Highmss the Aga Khan took the chair amidst ciieors. Tho Aga Klian read 
out tho following statomont which was froquently punctuatoi with applause : — 

The first half of tho 19th contury saw the sovoroij^uty of India pass out from tho 
Muslim hands into tho British hands. Tho responsibility for the events of 18*)7 was 
laid at tho door of the Muslims and this made the thoughtful seetion of tiiorn to 
think of their future position in India. It took Indian Mislims a quarter of a 
century to mako up their minds and tho result was groat. Tho policy of Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan of Aligarh was to oonceutrato on etlncation and avoid political agita¬ 
tion of an aente kind. A few Muslims joined tho Indian National Congress but tho 
community as a whole stood apart. 

As a reaction of 20 years’ inactivity tho All-India Muslim League came -into 
being in 1906 and tho co-operation between tho Congress and tho League culminated 
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ia their agreement of 1916 which was to form the basis af the Mont-Ford Reforms. 
Thus in the first decade of the 20th century the Muslim India reconsidered its 
policy and in the second decade formulated a new one. Had it not been for the 
vVorfd War things might have been different but the problem of political advance 
was pressing and the Indian Muslims decided that despite their being in a mino¬ 
rity in India they would not stand in the way of their motherland, placing before 
itself the goal of Self-Government. The Indian Muslims realised that most of them 
wore of the same blood as their Hindu brethren, that many of them wore of mixed 
blood and those who had come to India with the Muslim invaders had settled down 
in India for many centuries and had made India their home and had no home 
outside India, that they were natives of India just as their Hindu brethren were 
natives of India. The mere fact that they professed a religion which was professed 
by the inhabitants of other countries also made no difference. Just as the 
Afghan would not like the Arabian domination and the Arabs did not like the 
Turkish domination, there is no occasion to doubt the genuine feeling of the Indian 
Muslims for Indian nationalism. Our cultural and spiritual links with the Muslims 
of other countries do not and cannot prevent ns from following considerably purely 
national programmes for self-Government. Having made their choice they were 
ready for political advance and the 1916 agreement between the League and the 
Congress was the result. The Hindu leaders assured the Muslim leaders of their 
religious and cultural integrity and readily agreed to separate repi-osentation tlirongli 
sepai-afe electorates and assured the Muslim leaders of adequate representation in 
future as the Muslim community took to politics. Unfortunately co operation did 
not last long. 

What would the Muslims do in the matter of further reforms ? The Muslim 
leaders gave this matter their most careful consideration and came to the eanclusion 
lliat they wore in a minority and, at that, a weak minority. Though the attitude of 
their 2 )owerful sister community has been cold and distant, their patriotism and tlioir 
sense of self-respect and honour did not permit their going back on their ideal of 
Self-Government for their country. So they de(Mdod to ask for ma.vimum reforms 
and to tliis object they have adhered all along. They knew that provincial autonomy 
in the Central Ih-ovincos, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, llombay 
and Assam would spell ruin for them if worked with communal spirit, but 
tlioy hoped that better sense would prevail and all tlio communitios would 
work for the betterment of their motherland instead of against eacli eother 
and in return they only wanted to have the satisfaction of being a majority 
community in the Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind and Bengal, know¬ 
ing full well that their majority in the Punjab and Bengal was only nominal while 
the Frontier province on account of its goographical position and economic condi¬ 
tion was not likely to have much of real provincial autonomy. Thus the Muslims 
were not improving their communal position in any way but still they were for 
political advance. Why ? They are for this political advance solely from the 
National motive. Their objective, therefore, in matter of representations was to 
secure such a position as would enable them to have a majority in the legislatures 
of four provinces. They succeeded in the case of three provinces but failed in the 
case of Bengal. 

In the case of Central legislature they retained their proportion to certain extent 
but with the extinctiou of onicial block from the communal point of view they were 
not going to be as strong in future as in the p^ast. But here again their motive for 
political advance was national, not communal. They failed to secure 'the clear euuu- 
ciatiou of their undoubted right to adequate representation in the services in the 
provinces but have been feeling that their case is so strong that no Government 
claiming to be civilized will be in a position to refuse their iust demand. They are 
not elated by successes achieved nor are they too depressed by the failures suffered. 
The success and failure in life and particularly in political life is inevitable and 
regardless of them we should go on. 

Plea for Economic Reorganisation 

India is now entering a new phase of political life. The Indian Muslims are 
ready to take their due share in developing the political life in the best interests of 
the country. Their political goal is dominion status. They feel that India s most 

D ressing needs are to secure recognition in other countries. The Indians are not 
airly treated whether in the dominions or in the colonies. At home the Indians 
must have economic reorganization—there is a wide gulf between different sections 
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of Indians. In tlio midst of extreme poverty, hunger and nakedness, emaciated 
and enfeebled body, ignorance, they are human beings by courtesy only. Add to 
his the economically depressed status and add to it thnt they are intellectually 
depressed. 

With this denial of divinity in mankind there is a denial of human brotherhood 
and we have dev eloped intolerance in matters religious and sectarian. The whole 
economic, social and religious fabric calls for an immediate relief—uplift of the 
weak—economically, intelloc tually and culturally that there may be left no one to 
bo called down-trodden. 

Faith is Individuai, Coxviction 

Faith is a matter of individual conviction and should not be allowed to create ill- 
will between the various communities of India. Islam toadies tolorange and the 
smallest and humblest should fool that in a self-governing India his faith and religion 
will be secure and also his culture. 

Future Programme to de of ‘Uplift’ 

I have so far reforrod to the past. What is the immediate future which is to bo 
the object of tho political changes that are coming V What are wo to strive for and 
pledge as a programme to our countrymen ? What is tho real work to bo accomplished V 
Tlio future programme is for tho ‘uplft’ of the i>ersonal, spiritual, moral, i itcllectual 
and economic life, not only of individuals, not only of families but also of the poor 
masses, the needy and the backward. It is this noble work of ujilift with which 
we should concern ouisolvos irrespective of considerations of caste, colour and ciood. 
Thus tho pres cri])tion wJiich thougditfuJ Indians proscribe for tho betterment of India 
is ‘uplift’ at homo and securing for her people an honourable position abroad. 

Proceed ingc and Resolutions 

Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan moved a resolution that ‘this mooting of tho oxecutivo 
board of the All-India Muslim conference places on record its grateful thanks to His 
Highness the Aga Khan for tho constructive lead he has given to tho community at 
this juiicturo in his statement made at this meeting, adojits the policy there en¬ 
unciated as an integral part of its programme and appeals to the Indian Muslims of 
ail scliools of thought to give effect to it.” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury asked for a ruling whether the meeting was of all 
those invited or of tho executive board. Ho had througliout been opposed to tho 
Muslim con feronce and did not wish to participate in its procoodings. 

The Aga Khan said that the meeting was of the board and others were invited 
as guests! 

The af) 0 ve resolution was passed after a largo number of speeches were made, 
paying glowing tributes to the servicos of tho Aga Khan. 

Question of League and Conference Merger 

The question of amalgamating the Muslim League with the Muslim Conference 
was not put forward in view of tho Aga Khan’s opinion that it would bo left over 
for docision by the Muslims elected to the new provincial Jegislatiires. 

Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan moving his resolution said but for tho Aga Kuan’s 
personality the Muslim cornranuity would not have achieved what it did and would 
nave boon exposed to imminent risks (Applause). He assured all the nationalists that 
his friends would ally themselves with tho nationalists for the development of the 
country and tho homo rule. The Aga Khan was tho leader of tho entire delegation 
to the Round Table Conference and tho fact the Muslims worked in accord with tho 
rest of the delegates was borno out by tho Hindu Mahasablia delegate to the cou- 
fernce. 

lion. Syed Mohammad Padshah supported the resolution and paid a tribute to 
the Aga IChau’s services. 

Raja Gazanfar Ali said that tho success achieved by tho Indian delegation in 
London was entirely due to the Aga Khan’s personal influence. He felt, however, it 
was difficult to mamtaiu two parallel Muslim organisations. The Aga Khan and Sir 
Fazl-i-llossain were here and also Mr. Jinnah whose services to the community 
were unparalleled and unique (Cheers). Let three meet and bring about a merger. 

Tho Aga Khan replying said that both he and Sir Fazl-i-Hossain had carefully consi¬ 
dered the matter and felt as demoorats that the question should not bo decided just now. 
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When the Mnslim conforoiicc was organized in 1929 the main idea was that it should 
bo a conforeiKje of Muslims elected to the legislatures. Shortly, the provincial coun¬ 
cils would be elected by a very wide franchise. Let those Muslim legislators who 
would be elected under the provincial autonomy decide the question. Had those elec¬ 
tions been not imminent ho and Sir FazI-i-Hussain would have faced the responsi- 
l)ility of deciding the question. lie reminded them that non-Muslims also had more 
than one body. 

Raja Uaznafar AH and Mr. Azhar AH pointed out that it would cause confusion 
and trouble as hnppened at the last election if both the League and the Conference 
put up rival candidates. 

Mr, Hussain Imam did not like the wording of the resolution. 

The Nanab of Chattari said that the resolution had their unanimous support. As 
regards the question of merger this should bo brought up, if necessary, as separate 
resolution. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub deprecated any speech which would give the impression 
outside tliat the conference and the League were hostile organisations wlion in fact 
thev had the same objective. 

The resolution was declared carried unanimously. 

Sir Abdul llalim Ohuznari mentioned what tho Aga Khan did for Congal and 
how the Jliiidu-]\laslira settlt;ment about Bengal had been almost reached tlirougli 
tho good oillces of tlie Aga Khan. It was a lie to say tiiat tho Aga Khan was a 
cornrnunalist. 

Mi^ulaua Shaukat Ah wished to be lieard as lie had boon invited to tlui mooting 
and the agenda Ijad b(’en sent to liirn which should not have boon done if the meet¬ 
ing was of the cxeciitivo board only. He appealed to the Aga Khan not to lend 
his iiame to llu* resolution as his Highness did not know how some jioojile liad ex¬ 
ploited liis Highness’ association with such resolutions. Ho said tho Aga Khan was 
not a king but iho Muslims treated him like one (appaluse) and wished him to bo 
above party ])olitics. 

The Aya Khaji asked what irajirovcment Maulana 8hukat Ali would suggest. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he wished the resolution to bo conlinod to thanks 
to tlie Aga Khan. 

Mr. Habib declared that the resolution liad been already passed. 

Maulana Shaukat AH said that it was not so. They should not pass any such 
resolution in this meeting. 

Tdieieafter Mr. llussaui Imam, moved that a sub-committoo be appointed to fix the 
dale and the venue of the next Muslim conferenco session. This ^Yas agreed to and 
tho meeting dissolved. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION 

The All-India Muslim Conference eommoncod its sixtii annual session at Delhi 
on the 28th. March 1936 in singularly oriental atmosphere, rrocoodings opened Mith 
reeitatiou from the Holy (^uoraii. 

Khan Bahadur Ilaji Wajhiuddin^ M. L. A., Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in his address, eulogised the servieos of llaji Abdullah Haroou, President-elect of the 
Conference, and exjjiessed the hope that under his patronising care and guidance, 
their ne^y programme of economic and social uplift of Moslems would take long strides 
towards its ultimate gloi ification. He recounted tho services of tho Moslem Conference 
during the past years in the politics of India and claimed it was the only platform 
for Moslems of all shades of opinion. He gave the greater credit to II. H. tho 
Aga Klian for his sincere and indefatigable efforts in bringing Moslems together 
on one platform at most critical time and in unifying tho purpose of tho different 
Moslem organisations. He closed with an appeal to Moslems of India to sink their 
differences and work to the greatest advantage the schemo of economic amelioration 
of the Moslem Conference. Ilaji Wajhiuddiu then proposed Haji Abdullah Haroon 
for the Presidentship of the session. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, among others, supporting the proposal denied the existence 
of any dissensions among Moslems. He claimed that the unity of purpose among 
Moslems of India was unique. 

cheers^^ Haroon was unanimously elected to the Presidential chair, among 
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PRSSIDBNTIA.L ADDRESS 

In the course of his presidential speech, Haji Abdulla Hatoon said :—“Abolish all 
taxes on kerosene oil and matches. Tax the rich for the benefit of the poor. Save 
the agricultural classes by providing from money-lending classes for their debts to be 
paid off through the agency of Panchayats instead of Law Courts” 

Mr. Haroon quoted from the Aga Khan’s address delivered in Delhi on February 
16 last, outlining the programme of economic amelioration of the people and said 
that the Muslim Conference could adopt this programme as it had received the 
support of religious and national leaders. Generally speaking, the whole of India 
was in the grip of poverty and destitution and the plight of the Muslim community 
was particularly bad. The ladio could bo used for spreading knowledge on the 
latest methods of cultivation and, as a means to increase productivity. The radio 
could also bo used for effecting moral uplift of the rural population. Let Muslims 
learn the lesson from the glorious life of the Prophet who rotormed the morals and 
manners of his community in Arabia and gave them character. 

Resolutions 

The Conference reassembled on the next di^, the 29t!>. March 1936. About 700 
persons were present, including Sir Mahomed Yakub, Messrs Oauba and Ghulam Bhik 
Nairang. 

The Conference passed several resolutions, including one condoling the demise of 
the late King and several Moslem leaders ; condemning the renewed attempts against 
the Communal Award ; sympathising with Moslems of the Punjab in their agitation 
for restoration of Shahidgunj and praying for their success, and holding that all 
resources of the Conference should bo utilised for the economic, social, moral and 
intellectual uplift of the masses till the next session of the Conference, when the 
programme would be reconsidered. 

Other resolutions were : “That in view of the present plight of the masses, 
specially of Moslems, this session deems it imperative to adopt a programme for their 
moral, intellectual social and economic betterment, and accords welcome to the 
valuable suggestions made by the President of the Conference in his presidential 
address and to the solid and constructive programme laid down by him before the 
Indian masses, and particularly Mussalmans. 

“This Conference authorises the Working Committee to execute and popularise 
the programme and frame definite lines of action at the earliest possible moment and 
devise effective measures most likely to reform and ameliorate the condition of the 
poor and unemployed cultivators and starving masses of India. 

“In the opinion of the Conference this programme consists of two parts, one of 
which relates to the ever-increasing taxes levied by the Central and Provincial 
Governments and local bodies, which are making the position of the poor and the 
tiller of the ground worse day by day. It is proposed that the poor peasants should 
be relieved of such taxes.’' 

The second part concerns the general public : “It is necessary that by vigorous 
propaganda in the public press and platform, the poor in general and the Moslems 
in particular, be induced to work it out. It shall bo the duty of the Woiking 
Committee to keep both parts in view and take practical measures to make it a 
snooeta. 

“This Conference resolves that with a view to pursuing the programme adopted 
snocessfally, an office should be established in Delhi to collect and disseminate all 
relevant literature and take all possible means to carry out the economic, social, 
inteUeotual and moral programme.” 


The Khilafat Conference 

Following are extracts from the presidential address of the Hon’ble Captain 
Kkwaja Bakibullah^ Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, delivered at the EChilafat Confer¬ 
ence held at Mahomed All Park, Calcutta, on the 4th. January 1936 ;— 

99 
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“The question of ludependenoe, in my opinion, is outside the pale of practical 
politics. I believe that Dominion Status will not only secure all that we wish to 
gain by independence but something more which India can never attain without the 
^ual membership of that wonderful Commonwealth of Self-governing Nations which 
is the greatest contribution of the British to the civilization of the world. 

“I wish to quote here the section of my Delhi speech entitled “The Political 
Ideal of Indian Muslims” : 

“We are not party to any bellicose creed of race hatred for the world is learning 
at CTeat cost that narrow-visioned race workship and extreme forms of group egotism 
is tne greatest curse from which humanity is suffering in this century. As Muslims, 
we do not, and cannot, subscribe to any of the current forms of political idolatory 
which is seriously threatening to upset the foundations of Modern Liberal Civiliza¬ 
tion of the world. 

But we confess that we are “Indian Muslims.” We refuse to believe that our 
being true and loyal “nationals” of an Indian “Nation-State” should be a bar to our 
being faithful members of the ‘ Commonwealth of Islam” which is the mightiest 
single power for world peace, social democracy and international brotherhood m the 
world. We accept India to be our only “Fatherhood.” We look to no other country 
as our homeland. We have been born and bred up in India and we will live and 
die as Indian Muslims. In the past and present we have contributed our best 
“National-Self” to the making of Indian life and culture and in the future we want 
to be a free and progressive people in order to contribufo our best to the building 
of a free, self-governing and progressive India. 

We cannot accept extreme nationalism to be the final gospel of the salvation 
of humanity. We are folly conscious of the limitations of these political dogmas. 
As practical men we want to steer our bark clear of these rocks and shoals. 

The fundamental political objective of the Indian Mussalmans is a Self-governing 
India in the Political Polity of which Islam must have a place as a free community 
of culture. vWe have no use for a system of Tmperium-in-Iraperio.’ But equally 
we cannot allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in practice the political 
subjection, economic exploitation and cultural submersiou of the 80 millions Indian 
Mussalmans who constitute what Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab aptly terms “a community 
and race within a race, a sub-nation within a sub-continent.” The political indivi¬ 
duality of Indian Muslims must be recognized in many schemes of national self-govern¬ 
ment or Swaraj. That is our political ideal. There is no earthly reason why such 
an idea should be regarded as incompatible with that of a real creative and catholic 
Indian Nationalism. 

If Indian Mussalmans are guaranteed that position we are ready to become the 
corner-stone of a free “Indian Nationality” and the frontier guards of a free “Indian 
Nation-State.” As such we look upon India to be our first and last homeland. 
Islam has nothing to fear in the system of a real unity and liberty of this country. 
The freedom and welfare of ludia is our only political aim. But as Indians we 
claim that we must have an equal share in that freedom and welfare, otherwise 
these terms, in day to day practical life, degenerate into mere shibboleths empty of 
any content and devoid o! all moaning to the man in the street. We do not tnink 
this demand of an adequate share in the administration of our country is in any 
way objectionable. 

With the purest of intention and the sincerest of desire for Muslim solidarity 
in Bengal, last week, I took the initiative in holding an informal conference of 
Muslim leaders at my residence. Its report has already been published in the 
press. The provisional committee is engaged in drafting a constitution for the 
proposed All-Bengal Muslim United Party. The Federation will be the political 
organization of Muslims outside the Legislature and the United Party shall be 
its parliamentary wing inside the legislature. Our plan is, first, to prepare the 
draft constitution and then to place it before a Digger representative group of 
all the Muslim leaders of Bengal. The constitution which will emerge out of this 
•second leaders’ conference will be placed before All-Bengal Muslim Conference. 

1 hope all Muslims will agree with this procedure which seeks to do justice both 
to the principles of intellectual aristocracy and representative democracy. 

The main object of the- ^United Muslim Paity will be to bring together the 
Muslims of Bengal for obtaining the greatest good from the coming new constitution 
which to a great extent will fulfil our desire for Provincial autonomy. The party 
Will strive to achieve tlie greatest good of the greatest number. The good of the 
peasant and labour classes will be its sole purpose of existence. 
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There cannot bo the slightest doubt that the interest of Bengal as a whole can 
never be served and advanced unless a party is formed for the betterment of the 
material and moral conditions of the teeming millions of the Presidency. The 
Muslims, and I hope, the Depressed Classes, as a group, will be absolutely prepared 
to identify themselves heart and soul with such a people’s party. To speak clearly, 
the economic interests of the Muslims of Bengal are identical with those of all 
backward communities. Economically they form the one and the same class of the 
‘Proletariat.’ No party can claim to represent Bengal which does not accept tlie 
good of this 95 p. c. of her population as its supreme purpose of existence. 

The United Party, therefore, will not bo a really communal party but a party 
based on the community of economic interests and the identity of political opinion. 
Wo shall keep our door open to other groups who are ready to work with us 
shoulder to shoulder. 

The main line of action and policy of the party will be to follow the lictum of 
tho Prophet that ‘tho best of all things is the middle course.’ It will, therefore, 
strive to find a ‘via media’ or a lialf-way-hoiiso between the oxtremo.s of soulless 
Communism and relentless Capitalism. That is the way of Liberal and Social Reform. 
As Muslims we can have no faith in an economic regime of ‘laissez faire’ which can 
only result in the exploitation of tho weak by the strong. Our great social religiou 
oundemns usury and swearing, monopoly and cornerning, loot and greed, despotism 
and the tyranny of caste, colour and race. <Jiir course of practical politics within 
the coming legislatures must be guided by these high principles of Islamic Social 
Economics which arc now attracting the attention of the thinking minds of Moscow 
and Washington. 

“The sovereign idea and purpose which has actuated me to work for the forming 
of such a United Party is my desire to give a docent burial to tho politics of indi¬ 
vidualism. In the past Muslim Politics, at least in this Presidency, nas been mainly 
guided by one or two commanding personalities. Times have now entirely changed. 
The irresponsible bureaucracy is giving place to tho responsible cabinet system of 
democracy. The masses of Bengal, theremre, must be made the basis of a political 
party. The extension of the franchise and the vast increase in the number of voters 
lu’osents a problem of organisation which can be solved only through the agency of 
a popular party enjoying the confidence of tho generality of the people. Every 
measure of this jiarty must have the sanction of the people’s opinion behind it. In 
.short, tho greatest good of the greatest number and tne sanction of general will 
shall be the guiding prinui[>les of this party. It will not be the means of the 
personal aggrandisement of a person or clique. 

The problem of reforming the Calcutta University has been hanging fire for a 
long time. The Muslims of Bengal have legitimate grounds of complaint against 

fhis temple of learning which has been in practice converted into a citadel of class 

monopoly and narrow-visioned comraunalisra. The Muslims as a class have a very 
poor or negligible representation on its teaching and executive departments. The 
University is practically ruled and administered by a very close hierachy of caste 
Hindus who are naturally very jealous of their vested interests and privileges. No 

one can deny that they have made very important contribution to the cause of 

culture and education but this does not mean that all other peoples, who collectively 
comprise the 80 p. c. population of Bengal, can be permanently deprived from 
either the benefits of culture for a share in the administration of the University. 
Yet precisely this has been the object of the hierachy ruling over the destiny of the 
University. Our most important demand, therefore, with regard to the Calcutta 
University, is that the Muslims should have adequate representation on its Senate and 
Syndicate and the executive and the teaching departments. Unless this is granted 
our grievances against the University will not be removed. The remedy against 
class monopoly can only be proportional representation of all groups. So that they 
may combine and comprise for the good of all. 

I also agree with the recommendations of the Bengal Muslim Education 
Committee and the recently-published Government Resolution on the Education 
Reform in Bengal. This hue and cry against these proposals^ I believe, is not 
based on any sincere desire for reform but on the conservatism of the class in 
power. 

The resolution of the Port Trust has shown Government Resolutions and rules 
have been defeated and frustrated by the subordinate heads of the bureaucracy who 
are naturally anxious to preserve their privileges and vested interests. The Muslims 
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have never asked for any favour. They want their rights. The monopoly of a 
class or caste in public administration in a continent like India is sure to become 
the hotbed of corruption, and class tyranny. ^ ^ j 

Human nature being what it is the only effective safeguard against this danger 
is the guarantee of securing fair representation of all classes in the public adminis¬ 
tration. This is a salutary check to the growth of graft and spoils systems as well 
as sectionalism. . ,, , .... 

Modern State is primarily concerned with the economic problem and politics in 
its final analysis resolves itself to economics. To cry down, therefore, the demand 
of representation in services as beggary for loaves and fishes is to show ignorance 
of the most fundamental factors of present day life. The question of the represen- 
tatiou of classes in public administration is as old as the laws of tSolon. me 
Modern State is fast becoming the economic leviathan charge with the periormance 
of manifold industrial, social and cultural functions. With the growing socialization 
of industry and public utility services and the policy of protection is more an 
more bringing the economic life and livelihood of every individual and 
completely under the control of the State. The exclusive group which comrols the 
public administration of the State wields a great influence on the life of the ent re 
people. The danger of leaving the State services in the virtual monopoly charge o 
a caste oligarchy constitutes under the conditions of modern capitalism an economi 
problem of first class importance. _ ^ 

“Amelioration of the lot of the Pariah,” says H. H. the Aga Khan, is essential 
to the building of Indian nationhood.” Every Indian community is entitled to con¬ 
tribute its part to the liquidation of this thorny problem. * r* 

The other important matter is the question of text books. The Mus ims of Bengal 
have rightly voiced thoir resentment and indignation against tlio Y/ 

Mn{;1ini heroes and kings and the propagation of anti-Islamic myths of Hinduism 
the Bengal selections and text books. This has been doing great harm to our 
students who are taught to respect everything Hindu, howsoever grotesque oi 
absurd it may be and hate everything Islamic whatever may bo its signiiioance anu 

It is a source of great satisfaction to me that all section of Bengali Muslims aie 
now realizing the great danger of the cultural denationalization of our students. 
The anti-lslamic policy of the Calcutta University and the lack of contact with the 
more virile and vitalizing culture currents of the Muslims of nothern Injha 
ponsiblo for this situation. “At present,” said Maulana Akram Khan, Hin 
fhe most overwhelming, dominating and deadening influence working over the minds 
of the Bengali Muslim students.’ i t 

The remedy lies firstly, in the conquest of the Bengali language and literature 
by Muslim men of letters, and secondly, in the cultivation and promotion or Urdu 
in Bengal. The Muslims of Bengal should be bilingual, in the sense that they should 
accept Bengali as their main medium of instruction and Urdu as their secondary 
i’lassical language so that they may not lose all connections with their brethren in 
faith in the rest of the country. . ^ , i. • j i. * 

The protection and advancement of Urdu is the national and patriobc duty of 

Indian Muslims for this is the greatest and noblest contribution of the Muslim 
Period of Indian history to Indian unity. It is our proud heritage from our glorious 

The cultural movements of Aligarh, Deoband. .lamia Millia Tsiamia, 

Lucknow, Shibli Academy, Azamgarh and the Osmania University of Hyderabad, 
Deccan, have all made Urdu to be their vehicle of expression. The Osmania Univer¬ 
sity has accepted Urdu as the medium of instruction for all grades of University 
education. The Muslims of Bengal have unfortunately not benefitted from the fruits 
of these cultural activities although some of their monumental works ^ve been 
translated from Urdu into Turkish, Arabic and Persian^ in Istambul, Cairo and 
Kabul. It is now imperative that we should do all that lies in our power to remedy 
this state of affair for unless we do something for the advancemem of Urdu m 

Bengal the Hinduised Bengali is bound to undermine Islamic culture in 

The ‘Maktab’ is the traditional system of Islamic instruction in India. The 
recent attack on this Islamic institution by the Caloutte University and the i^outta 
Corporation is simply intolerable. Muslims must unite to preserve and modernise 

the ‘Maktab’ system under all circumstances. . . _ 

The treatment which has been meted out to Muslims by the authorities ruling 
over the Calcutta Corporation and the Calcutta Port Trust in my opinion is an 


IS res- 
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insult to the whole community of Islam in India. The charge that Muslims as a 
class are inefficient and efficiency is the monopoly virtue of a certain class or com¬ 
munity is the most shameless pica for the defence of an indefensible system of 
caste monopoly Raj in public administration. The Mu;dims will not take this 
challenge lying down. . 

“Inequality,'’ says Dr. Amhedkar^ “is the very basis of Hinduism and its ethics 
are such that the Depressed Classes can never acquire their full manhood m .it 
This resolution has been supported by the Depressed Classes Leagues m Sind, 
Bombay, Madras, C. P. the Punjab and U. P. . . . 

It presents a great and golden opportunity for the Islamisation of Harijans. 
Unfortunately we have neglected this duty so far. But now that the Harijau 
leaders and leagues themselves are saying that the salvation of India lies in their 
Islamisation, we must seriously think over this problem and devise ways and 
means for the mass conversion ot these peoples to Islam. 

Among the prominent Muslim leader.s ll. II. the Aga Khan and the late Moulana 
Muhammed All of revered memory have advocated the Islamization of Harijans 
through Islamic missions. . 

Is it not a pity that the suggestion of organizing “Missionary Society on a large 
scale for the conversion of the suppressed classes” first put forward at the Cocanada 
Congress by Moulana Muhammad Ali has not been translated into action by Muslims 
as vet V 

Recently 1 have come across a similar suggestion in tlie Muslim Press. Mr. 
Raahtb Alisan^ M. A , one of the most promising of our youngmen has formulated 
a Fifty Year plan for the Islamization of Harijans. The sum and substance of it is 
that a great association by the name of Muslim Mission for the emancipation of the 
Depressed Classes of India should bo organised. One lakh Muslims should become 
its life members, one thousand life-missioneries should devote at least 20 ye^s of 
their lives in the service of the Mission. A basic fund of Rupees One Crore should 
be raised and consecrated into a Waqf foundation under the name of the Muslim 
Mission Foundation—a financial trust composed of prominent Muslims like H. H. the 
Aga Khan. The Mission should take no part in politics or sectarianism but work 
with a singleness of purpose for Islamizing the Harijans religiously, socially and 
culturally. I wholeheartedly support this plan and commend it to the serious ^°si- 
deration of all leaders, specially Muslim chiefs and nobles like H. H. the Aga Khan, 
who has been taking very keen interest in the upliftment of the Depressed Classes 
fj'om a long time past. . i • 

Time has now come when Micsliras should realize thoir duty towards their 
Harijau brethren and do something substantial for thoir good. They are ripe for 
mass conversion to Islam but this cau bo done only in a planned and organized way 
through a great mission equipped with immense resources of men and money. 

This brings us to tlie problem of Hindu-Muslim relations. Whatever Muslims 
want to do with regard to the Harijans they want to do it in a straightforward 
manner. Under all circumstances, Muslims arc bound by the dictates of Islamic 
Shariat to keep the goodliest of relations with their Hindu neighbours. Keeping of 
the rules of good morals, good behaviour, and fair dealings and the preservation of 
the rights of neighbourhood of the Hindus is among the great religious injunctions 

of Islam. . . 1 • 1 j- 

I have not yet lost my hopes of constructing a harmonious whole in India 
based on a system of diversity in unity. I suggested a programme of work for 
Unity and National Reconstruction in my Delhi address. Unfortunately it has not 
been received by the Hindus with the warmness of spirit with which it was pre¬ 
sented. However, I again present the 10 points of the programme before the people 
for their calm consideration as a separate appendix. v j t 

There ai’e fanatics in all religious communities. One such instance is supplied by 
one Dr. Kurakoti, president of the All-India Suddhi Conference, held on the ^Ist 
December 1935 at Poona as an adjunct to the Mahasabha session according to the 
‘Statesman’, dated 1st January 1936. This man, emphasising tho need of converting all 
non-Hindus to Hinduism, claimed that India was for the Hindus alone, other 
communities being merely ‘Guests’ who should be asked to behave as such. 
I hope the saner sections of the Hindus will not fail to condemn this mischievous 
and criminal idea. 



The Hindu Sabha Polity 

A. I. Saoatao Dharma Mahasabha Confereoce 

Duo to the efforts of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya^ unanimity was secured 
arnong the learned Sauatanists assembled at Allahabad Ardh Kumbh, from the 23rd. to 
26tli. January 1936 in connection with the All India Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha 
conference, from different provinces’and States, on therquestion of the uplift of the 
depressed •classes,'^ specially under^the^ present conditions in the country. 

The question was being discussed among the learned Pandits for the last several 
days ancl definite resolutions on the subject were recorded at the sitting of the All- 
India Sanatan'Dharma Mahasabha held on Saturday night under the presidentship 
of Mahrajadhin o/ Darbhanga. 

The Mahasabha declared unanimously that the so-called untouchables were the 
followers of the Sanatan Dharma and, therefore, it was the duty of all Sanatanists 
to assist them in the enjoyment of all the privileges, to which the followers of 
Sanatan Dharma wore entitled. 

The Mahasabha also recorded the opinion that the so-called untouchables had got 
the inherent right of having deva-darshan by virtue of their being Sanatanists, 
which right they actually enjoyed in respect of many prominent temples in India, 
inasrauc'h as they were allowed darshan there, they also taking bath at the Tnbeni 
Saugam together with the casto-Hindus. 

The Mahasabha recorded that wherever they were not allowed deva-darshan 
they should bo allowed to have it now from the door of tho deity room of the tem¬ 
ple, and it requested the managers of the temples to take necessary stops to enable 
the so-called Achchuts to have deva-darshan in their temples. 

A resolution was also recorded expressing the opinion that the so-called untouch¬ 
ables should also be allowed the use of public wells, tanks, gardens, sara crema¬ 
tion akats public schools etc., without any let or hindrance. 

Tlie difference in the opinions with regard to the formula to be adopted lu the 
iuitiatiou of the so-called untouchables was also corapo.sed. One view was that the 
nwntrn to be given should be ‘Om Namah 8hiva’ as in their viewjthis mantra w^s 
composed of five syllables ; while the other view was that only ‘Namah Shiva’ 'wovild 
do as according to them mantra without ‘Om’ was composed* of five syllables. The 
compromise effected wast hat ‘NAtra mantra' should bo used, namely, wherever 
mantra without ‘Om’ was considered sufficient it could ue usecl while those who 
attached importance to the mantra with ‘Om’ they could use in initiation'the Shiva 
mantra with ‘Om’. The Mahasabha enjoined upon its working committee to arrange 
for the giving of 'Shiva mantra' of five syllables on the occasion of the coining 
Shiva Katri (Feb. 21) to those Sanatanists, from Brahmans to the so-called untouch¬ 
ables, (males and females) who were not yet initiated and who had faith in initiation 
into that mantra, the initiation ceremony being performed according to the usage 
pievalent in a particular province. 

Abduction of Hindu Women in Bengal 

Earlier in the evening, on Saturday, the Maha.sabha recorded several other resolu¬ 
tions. One of the resolutions condemned the evil of the abducation of Hindu /romen 
in Benpl and exhorted tho Hindus in genera), and the Bengal Hindus in particular, 
to realise their duty of organising themselves to check the evil and protect the 
women. 

By another resolution, the Mahasabha*purged the necessity of the protection of 
cows and improving their breed. 

Other resolutions related to Hardwar and relatedjto flar-ki*Pahri and otheriHmdu 
ghats etc. 

Fishing at Hahdwar 

The Mahasabha also noted with regret that the U. P. Government:jhad not yet 
issued any orders for the prohibition of fishing in the saored Ganges at Hardwar, 
as requested by Shri Ganga-Sabha,8iflardwar. and the conference earnestly urged up- 
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on Government to forbid fishing as in its opinion fishing amounted to ‘hinsa’ at the 
sacred pilgrimage of Hardwar. 

All-India. Mahabir Dal 

The conference decided to form an All-India Mahabir Dal for the protection of 
Hindu aama) and dharrna and math and mandir^ and appointed a committee with 
Pandit Malaviya as chairman to draw up a constitution for the same. 

Malebkotla Incident 

Another resolution was passed about the Malerkotia incident. Pandit Malaviya, 
the president of the conference, was requested to intervene in the matter and 
tie steps to remove the grievances of the Hindus of Malerkotia, by sending a depu¬ 
tation or by other means. 

Sermons and Kathas on Sundays 

By another resolution the Hindus wore exhorted to hold sermons kathas 
every Suniy in the morning—and if morning was not possible, in the evening.—-in 
order to provide facilities to the Harijans to hear sermons on Oita for an hour 
ar least. r. i- 

The office-bearers of Sanatau Dharrna Mahasabha were also elected to-day. Pandit 
Madhan Mohan Malaviya was elected president. Pandit Din Dayal Sharma, vice- 
president, Ooswami Oanesh Dat, general secretary and Pandits Hari Dat Shastri and 
Kadi Kant Malaviva, secretaries. A working committee was also formed, five re¬ 
presentatives being elected from each province. 


The U. P. Hindu Sabha G)nference 


The session of the United Provinces Hindu Sabha Conference opened in the 
Dharamshala of Raja Ramuaraiu Das at Agra on the 18th. April 1936. It was in the 
fitness of things that a tried and respected Hindu leader like Raja Sir Rampal Singh 
was chosen for the ohair. 

Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya proposed his election. He regretted the Hindu men¬ 
tality of indifference and condemned tlie communal ‘award’ which was unfair to the 
Hindus. It was the duty of the Hindus to protect their rights and interests. In the 
United Provinces the Government considered the Hindus inconvenient agitators and there¬ 
fore granted a representation of 30 p. c. to the Muslims intead of their actual percentage 
of 14 in the population. He was pained that the Cougressito Hindus entered the Legis¬ 
latures with tne votes of the Hindus but disowned them when they reached there ; 
while there were others whom Government won over to serve their own purposes and 
those of the Muslims, At this juncture it was specially fortunate that Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh was there to give a lead, although he had fever. It was not possible to secure 
better guidance from any one else. , •, u a tr* 

Rai Bahadur Baba Brijendra Stoarup in seconding the proposal said that the Hindus 
wore a dead people. Their voice reached neither the Government nor the Congress. 
This was due to the absence of unity in the Hindu ranks. It was desirable that the 
differences chould be made up and true ideals placed before the community. The com¬ 
munal ‘award’ had strengthened the roots of imperialism. The present a time of 
crisis for the Hindus. Raja Sir Rampal Singh was the pride of the Hindus and he 
actually felt for them. It was for this latter reason that in spite of his old age and 
infirmity that he had acceded to their request and come. 

Dr Dharam Prakash of Bareilly in further supporting said that along with 
Hindu'interest it was necessary to protect Hinduism also. The Hindus were dicing 
their own graves. The Hindu mentality was responsible for most of their ills. They 
were 86 per cent, of the population in these provinces yet they were low and 
humble because they were disunited. They had denied their natural rights to the 
depressed classes and their own rights were denied to them. 
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President’s Observations 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh was greeted with a vociferous ovation. After liis written 
speech which was road out by his secretary because he could not get up, he made 
the following oral observations 

‘Although 1 have not been able to serve the Hindus much it seems you have some 
new meter by which you have measured my heart. In my mind there is no doubt 
an intense warmth for the Hindus. Disunion has ruined us. It is due to this that 
we are under foreign subjugation. Although we have braved many cataclysms, the 
devil of disunion is surely going to ruin the community. We should always avoid it. 
Our social conditions also are in a very bad way. A groat portion of our community 
is depressed and separated from us. If we did not do our duty towards the depressed 
classes they will be separated from us for ever. In tlie political field our Government 
has been banning the Hindus and according to the Satyayuga standard of Pandit 
Radha Kant Malaviya it is dishonest, but in the Kaliytiga wlien every one is selfisii 
we cannot call it dishonest. It governs in its interests. To get policy changed we 
should become strong and instead of helping it we should be prepared to oppose it. 
You should send such representatives to the legislatures as may liave the heart and 
the will to piotect Hindu rights and interests. Pandit Jawaharlal is my great friend. 
It may be that in some distant future his socialism may succeed but for the present 
it is not at all a useful remedy.’ 

After the speeches of the chairman of the reception committee and the president 
the Conference was adjourned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings 

The second day’s proceedings commenced with a bkajan. The first day’s atten¬ 
dance w'as rather thin, but to-day the attendance was overflowing. There was great 
enthusiasm and the lively interest taken by the people clearly showed that the Hindus 
had begun to feel the grave injustice done to them in every matter and from every 
side. There were in all 17 resolutions passed. The proceedings terminated with scenes 
of great enthusiasm after 9 p. m. 

Hii^du Sabha and Elections 

Great interest centred round resolution no. 6 which laid down that the Hindu 
Mahasabha should set up and support only such candidates for election to the Legis- 
tatures as may pledge themselves to protect and safeguard Hindu interests. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanwnan Singh^ raovea a rider that in casos in 
which morabors of other parties gave a similar pledge to their own parties they 
should not be required to give it any more to the Hindu Sabha. The ameiidmeut 
was ruled out of order but an assurance was given bv the President, and Messrs. 
Radha Kanta Malaviya, Raj Nath Kuuzru and Bhai t’aramariand that what Thakur 
Haimman Siugh wanted was included in tlio resolution and that, as was clearly ex- 

S lained in the subjects committee, especially by Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya, the 
iindu couference was at one with Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanumau 8ingh. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who had been very busy trying to bring about 
a compromise among the various parties regarding the elections to the Provincial 
Sabha of the Hindu Mahasabha thanked the President and said : ‘It is very kind 
of you to appraise my humble services highly. I do not deservo the praise. On 
your behalf I thank the President. All his labours in this hot season, when he does 
not possess good health, are praise-worthy. Suen jewels of men absorbed in the 
service of tne Motherland are very few amongst Jus. I have known the Raja Saheb 
for about 20»years. He is a great patriot. I pray that he may yet live long and that 
the Hindus may derive benefit from his services. 

The compromise arrived at by the Hindus and Muslims of Agra has given 
great satisfaction all over the country. You have shown perseverance and made 
sacrifices. You deserve praise. I fcongratulate you. The Hindus and the 
Muslims have to live together in the country. We work together in thousands of 
ways. We have the walls- of our houses side by side and live together and yet there 
is no trouble—whan we fight there is trouble. It is the duty of all of us here to 
promote unity. The Hindus may have their worship in the temples and the Muslims 
may say their prayers in the mosqnes. You did not get sufficient time for the pre- 
preparations for the conference. Yet you worked enthusiastically. 
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‘Now I want to say something to ray Hindu Brethren. 

Some .lain brothers want to take out their Rath procession and some Vaishna- 
vites put obstacles in their way. I am a Vaishnava. VaisimaviF-tn is a fine reli¬ 
gion. No religion in the world sanctions any trouble to bo given to the followers 

of any other religion. (Here Panditji road a Sanskrit verse.) God is one. Therefoie 
create no difficulty in tlieir Rath being taken out. They may take it out and you may 
help them. Hudlias, Jams, Sikhs are brothers. They should lielp one another. 

The word untouchable fills mo with shame.' I hate it. They should never b»^ 
called by this namo. They are our brothers. The Sastras say that it is a sin te 
prevent'any ono from having access to wells and tanks. God is merciful. He 

IS kind to all equally. Tiierefore, you should give thorn fiqual rights. The idols of 
gods can never be defiled by a darshnn. Theiefoie, let them have darshan. Consider 
them as your brothers. The ‘Panchaksar Mantra” purifies the heart. It 1 urns sins. 
I do not want to hear that the Hindus are weak. No one should say this to me. 
I am confident that the Hindu religion will progress. As science advances, non- 

Hindus will also accept our religion. Our religion is the purest. Those who have 
not taken any “Mantra ’ should do so. 

'I repeat what 1 have said previously. Arrange “Kathas’’ in every village. Opou 
Idthshalas everywhere. As soon as a child attains the age of five years put iiim in 
a Pathshala. No such child should remain unadmitted in a Pathsiiala. Teach them 
the Nagri Alphabet. No characters are more beautiful than the Nagri characters. 
This is the opinion of foreigners. Learn wrestling. Even if there be no school 
there must be a gymnasium. 1 am of the opinion that if a bov cannot wrestle he 
should not be married. Consume lot of milk. Keep cows. The milk of a cow is 
better than that of a buffalo. In western countries cow’s milk is used. Why do 
you then use buffalo's milk ? Tlie use of buffalo’s milk makes one’ intelligence like 
that of a buffalo. Wlierever there are Gaushalas they should be re-organised. Where 
there is none they should bo established. As in Bombay pastures should be arranged 
everywhere. My brothers of the so-called depressed classes should keep oows and 
save the profit of t'ne skin. I shall bo very gladi when wells, temples, schools, meet¬ 
ings, roads and burning ghats all are thrown open to Harijans. 

Babii Brijendra i^ivarup in seconding the resolution of thanks to the chair sabl 
that the best proof of respect to the President would be to see the resolutions passed 
by the Conference put into practice. 

The Conference ended with cheers after the President thanked the various workers 
and helpers. 


Text of Resolution! 

The following are the texts of the resolutions passed by the Conference on 

the 19th. April 

I. —Death of H. M. Kino Gkoroe V. 

This Provincial Hindu Conference places on record its sense of deep regret at 
the death of H. M. King George Emperor of India, and offers its respectful con¬ 

dolence to his Majesty the King-Emperor, Queen Maiy and other membei’s of the 
Royal family. 

II.— Accession of H. M. Kino Edward VIII 

This Provincial Hindu Conference offers its dutiful and respectful homage to 
H. M. King Edward Till on his accession to the Throne of England. 

III.— Welcome to Lord Linlitiioow' 

This Provincial Hindu Conference offers its respectful welcome to his Excellency 
Lord Linlithgow on his assuming the exalted office of Viceroy and earnestly hope's 
that during his regime justice will be done to the great Hindu community. 

IV.— Sympathy and Condolence 

This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its deep sense of sorrow at the sad 
death of Mr. Oopal ‘Kriahna Deodhar, Kunwar Ganesh Singh Bhadoria, Mrs. Kamala 
Nehru and Bhanu Vishwaram of Nasik, and conveys heartfelt sympathies to the 
members of the bereaved families. 

V.-—Government of India Act and Communal Award 

(a) This Provincial Hindu Conference reaffirms its opinion that the Government 
of india Act is a highly unsatisfactory and retrograde measure and reiterates its 

40 
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condemnation of and opposition to the Communal Award which is detrimental to 
the interests of the country generally and is grossly unjust to the Hindus specially 
and makes the growth of responsible government in India impossible. 

(/>) This Provincial Hindu Conference calls upon Hindus in these provinces to 
carry on active agitation against the Communal Award until it is replaced by a 
national system of representation and to strive for a better constitution by all 
legitimate means. 


VI— Hindus and Elections 

In the opinion of this Provincial Conference unsatisfactory though tho coming 
constitution is, the interests of the Hindu community require that tho elections to 
the legislatures should be contested and only such candidates should be set up or 
supported by the Hindu Mahasabha as pledge themselves to protect and safeguard 
the interests of the Hindu community. 

-VII.— Restrictions of Hindu Celebrations 

(а) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its strong protest against the 
restrictions imposed upon the celebration of liam Lila at Allahabad and the action 
of the authorities in getting tho Hindu flag removed and Hindu festivitities suspended 
on the occasion of tho Ram Navami day at Allahabad and condemns the fanatical 
Muslim demands made at Etawah, Aligarh and other centres that during Moharram 
Hindus should be compelled to stop all their festivities. 

(б) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its horror at tho atrocities 

a etrated at Aonla on the occasion of the last Holi, when two children wore burnt 
jath and several persons injured and oilers its heartfelt sympathy to the 
sufferers. 


VIII .—Communal Trouble at Agra 

This Provincial Hindu Mahasabha congratulates the Muslim and Hindu residents 
of Agra on the happy settlement arrived at by them that customary worship and 
prayer shall be performed in temples t and mosques with mutual good-will and 
without interference from one side with the other and earnestly hopes that tho 
same settlement will be adopted generally all over the country. 

IX.— Equal Rights for all Hindus' 

Tho Provincial Hindu Conference is strongly of opinion that Hindus of all classes 
and castes should be given equal access to all ])ublic rmenities iind institutions such 
as schools, wells, tanks, ghats, places of water supply, hotels, roads, parks, Dharam- 
walas and public places of worship and burning ghats and the like. 

X.— Hindi and ^Gurmukui in Frontier Province 

This Provincial Hindu Conference strongly condemns the action of the N. W. F. 
Piovince Government in laying an embargo on Hindi and Gurmiikhi, the languages 
of the Hindu aud Sikh minorities of the province, and requests it to withdraw the 
ban and allow equal facilities for tho growth and cultivation of all local languages, 
as a recognised right of linguistic minorities. 

XI.— Hindus in U. P. Police 

This Provincial Hindu Conference protests against the present glaring paucity of 
Hindus in the U. P. Police force and strongly urges the Government to remove this 
grave anomaly and appoint Hindus in the force according to the numerical strength 
of their population. 

XII.— Hindu Volunteers 

This Hindu Provincial Conference considers it necessary for the Sanghathan of 
Hindus to form an organized Volunteer Crops and open its branches in different 
districts. It may be called Mahabir Dal. 

XIII.— Hindus of Bahawalpur 

That this Provincial Hindu Conference places on record its heartfelt sympathy 
with the sufferings which the subjects of Ihe Bahawalpur State have undergone 
<iuring the last four months and expresses the earnest hope that his Highness the 
Nawab Saheb will soon redress all their just grievances. 
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XIV.— Hindus of Malerkotla 

That this Provinoial Hindu Conference expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the 
Hindus of the Malerkotla State in the sufferings which they ha^^e undergone for 
nearly a year, and expresses the earnest hope that his Highness the Nawah Saheh 
will soon remove their just grievances hy ordering that arti should ho performed in 
conformity with the ancient practice without interference by Mussalraans and 
such other steps be taken as may be necessary to restore confidence and contentment 
among his Hindu subjects. 

XV.— Criminal tribes 

Inasmuch as the so-called criminal tribes section of the depressed classes, cannot 
make any improvement in their position nor can they retain their ancestral religion, 
on account of their being treated as criminal tribes, this Conference r‘'spectfully 
urges upon the Hovernnient the urgent necessity of discontinuing the [>ractice of 
freating them as criminal tribes. 


Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference 


Presiding over the 7tli. Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference held at Patna on the 
29th. & 30th. March 1936. Knmar Ganganand Sinqh^ delivered his speech in Hindi. 
The following is a free English rendering of its important parts. 

Ever since the Hindu Sabha movement was started there has been various criti¬ 
cisms against its objective and scope of work. It has been said that this movement 
stands for communalism and is prejudicial to nationalism and as such is against the 
interest of the country. Uow far such attacks are warranted and justified, will be 
amply borne out by a perusal of the aims and object of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

I Jiave not cornu across any single item in the object which can be characterised 
as anti-naiional. Hindus who' constitute 75 per cent of the Indian population have 
their own complicated internal problems and if their attempts at self-preservation 
and defence be characterised as ‘•anti-nationaP, in my opinion there could not 
possibly ho a more glaring misapplication of the expression. Then among the 
stalwarts of the Hindu Sabha movement, you will come across a people who have 
played imjiortant parts in nation-building. The Hindu Sabha movement is primarily 
concerned with the solution of international problems of the Hindu society and its 
relation with politics extends only to this extent that whenever there is any 
injustice being perpetrated upon the' community or there be any obstruction to its 
developments, the Hindu Sabha will do its best to counteract all such evil influences. 
If these are the instruments of encouraging communalism and are ‘anti-national’ 
in character I would not deem these expressions to be in any w’ay objectionable, 
anything which may he ashamed of. There is no greater shame than passive 
submission to injustice. That there is no blacker sin than suicide, is no less true 
of individuals as it is of the communities. It will be clear from the proceedings of 
the various sessions of the Hindu Mahasabha that it has not, consistently with its 
aims, passed any resolution which may be against the best interests of Indian 
nationalism. Besides, I am not for a moment prepared to concede that the national 
^^aus0 can be furthered even by an inch by trampling upon the majority community 
and by crushing its natural aspirations and sacrificing its interests. What inter¬ 
national goodwill is to universal brotherhood and what national unity and soli¬ 
darity is to international concord o.xactly the same relation exists between communal 
fairness and national unity. (lonteutm mt aul goa l will can be broadbased on fair¬ 
ness and it has been the purpose and object of the Mahasabha to contribute to that 
contentment and goodwill. 


Hindus in Bihar 

With these ideals the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha has been rendering all 
possible service to you. You are a majority in Bihar, but your actual position is 
such as to provide no encouragement to you. 
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Thu tota,l iK>i)ulatiou of the province is 3,23,71,(XX) out of whom 28,75,000 are 
Hindus. Within this are included the scheduled castes who account for 44,91,000, 
fhb backward tribes 38,55,00'J of which 2,96,000 have already embraced Christianity 
and as such are out of your fold and the balance is included in the Hindu popula- 
latioD statcMl above. ^Muslims in Ihhar number 41,40,000, Anglo-Indians 5,892, Europeans 
5,390 and Indian Christians 5,20,000. Out of the total Hindu population if we take 
out, fertile time being, the scheduled castes numbering 44,91,000 and backward 
tribes numbering 35,59,OCX), the total number of Hindus loft is 2,01,45,0(X). 

This is no significant number. Hut what do wo actually find V Hindus 
are so hopelessly divided among themselves and the considerations of narrow 

caste and sub-castcs and personal likes and dislikes cast such 
a powerful influence that the very conception of Hinduism is set at naught. So 
long as such bitterness will bo dividing us one from another, and so long as our 
breadth of vision is not widened, the assumption that the Hindus are a majority 

in Bihar will bo a myth and it will have to be considered as to which caste or 
sub-caste is uumorically uppermost. Even the Muslims have their own sectional 
division but it has been fouiul that they merge all their differences whon tho call 

oi thoir religion is raised and this accounts for their solidaiity. 

Thci'ofore so long as the mentality of the Hindus will not change, it is difficult 
to imagine how poisonous and perverse the public life of the province will continue 
to he. History hears witness to the fact that tin' Himlus lost India because of 
t-heir disunion. Even to-day although they have lost India, they have not lost dis¬ 
unity. I think, a solution has to be found for this undesirable luoblem. The various 
<;astes should eoritrihute to strengthen tlie idea of common Hinduism instead of 
acting in a manner which may disintegrate it. It is only meet that tho leading 
leprcsentatives of the districts shonhl lay tlieir heads togetlier and deviso some 
v^ays and moans to evolve a formula which may give satisfaction to all and inspire 
confidence. Differences there may be and will be among individuals but they should 
not ne allowed to corrupt the public life. lu the absence of this, Hindus will be 
beset with innumerable difficulties. 

DivPifEssLD Classes 

The uo.\t problem before us is that of tho depressed classes, which has assumed 
groat importance, in my opinion this matter is not so much political as social 

and economic. With the aroused consciousness of the people, the depressed classes 
are also legitimately asjiiring to better and more Iionourahle life and their 

claim to humane treatment at the hands of the caste Hindus is natural. It is 

indeed fortunate that tho attention of the Hindu leaders has been attracted 
towards this great problem. Institutions besides tlie Hindu Mahasabha, such 
as the llarijan bevak 8angh, Arya iSamaj and Anti-iintouchabilify J^eague etc., are 
doing good work in this behalf. In 1923 as well as recently in the Ardh-Kumbh 
fair at Allahabad, there was remarkable concourse of Sanatanist leaders and tho all- 
India Sanatandharraa 8abha under the presidentship of the Maharajadhiraj of Dar- 
bhanga decided to give tho depressed classes their legitimate civic and religious 
rights. To put tho resolution in a concrete shape, Bandit Madau Mohan Malaviya 
gave the holy “^Diksha’ (initiation) to numerous membors of the so-(‘.alled depressed 
classe.s. The resolutions of the Sabha need wide publicity and oiTective propaganda 
throughout the country. Hindus should provide encouragement to the members of 

the d('firessod classes by giving them more facilities in economic and industrial 
spheres. The depressed classes should also try to imbibe the habits of cleanliness 
and better living. 


^ SiiEDimi ’ 

“Sluiddhi ’ is another problem before the Hindus. We find that Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian missionaries are exploiting our social evils and increasing their number by constant 
additions. If this proces of slicing away of tho Hindu community continues, at no 
distant date the Hindus will be reduced to a minority even where they are in a 
majority. Sanatanists have also come round the idea of ^Suddhi’. The Hindu Sabha 
has already paid its attention to it, but financial stringency is standing in the way. 
It has also come to light that the Government officials have indirectly placed some im¬ 
pediments in tho way of the Hindu missionary workers working among the backward 
tribes. This has naturally caused resentment in the Hindu mind. Hindus claim the 
same degree of freedom for the propagation of their own religion as are available 
to other religious missionaries in Bihar. 
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Female Education 

Women in Bihar are educationally more backward than thei’’ sisters in other i)arts 
of India. This naturally operates as a handicap to the social life of the province. 
4wak0nin„^ ha^ sot in but the speed of pro/jress is slow. But T am not in favour of 
the same line of education for females as is imparted to males. Their spheres of 
activities are different. To make a heaven of the home by their} domestic skill, 
sweetness of disposition and other feminine qualities is woman’s work. But I am 
definitely of opinion that ideas im{>orted from the west, are not snitod to our women¬ 
folk. Buraus and other relij^ious books are full of noble ideals of chastity, bravery, 
erudition, self-saerifice and love for religion, which should guide and inspire them, 
and I appeal to lady-workers to take up more earnestly the work of reform among 
the womanfolk within the frame-work of the Hindu Sabha organisation. 

Mil IT ARY Training 

For the defence of the country, Hindus need thorough military training. To de¬ 
mand Dominion Status without developing this capacity to defend the country has no 
meaning. Our thanks are due to the noble and untiring efforts of my esteemed 
friend Dr. B. S. Moonjo who is going to organize a military school in India. He 
has received encouragomout from the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General. 

I trust, that when ho comes to Bihar for funds, he will moot with befitting res- 
{)on.se. Hindus are a martial race but the martial spirit has become dormant. Dr. 
Moonjee has indeed undertaken a splendid work of national reconstruction. 

Need fob Organisation 

I have briefly {)ut before 3 mu the present programme of the Hindu Sabha. But 
nothing will bo possible unless there is a wide.spread and effective organisation in 
each village. Every village must have a Hindu Sabha, a gymnasium, a school and 
arrangement for keeping alive the religious spirit by means of religious discourses and 
holy recitations. Attom[>t should be made to enhance the importance of the temple as 
d religious and social centre and the Hindu festivals should be observed on a 
national scale. Wliat we need is self-confidence, character and soul-force. Lot the 
ideals of our fore-father inspire us and let our Sanskaras be our helping guide and 
lot us be the masters of our destiny by own action. 

Provincial Problems 

Very soou the new Government of India Act will come into force. The Act satisfies 
no section. But it will bo operative nonetheless. On the other hand, the Communal 
decision about which you have heard so much since the last election tends to hope¬ 
lessly disintegrate the Hindu solidarity. Hindus are determined to put an end to it 
and they will not rest unless they haVe done 'so. It is rather curious that even the 
Muslims whose famous 14 demands have been substantially conceded, are making 
fresh demands and do not seem to be satisfied with what this constitution gives them. 
But there can be no non-coperation with it. Whatever the purpose every party is 
plauuiug to capture the legislature. The Hindu Babha in conformity with its ideal 
will like to see such Hindus returned to the legislatures who may have the spirit of 
the protections of the Hindu interests. 

Hindus are in an overwhelming majority and contribute the largest quota to pro¬ 
vincial revenues. But with reference to this population the representation of Muslims 
is by far excessive in almost all the departments. Since the province was created if 
one minister is a Hindu, another is a musUm ■, if there are 2 Hindu High Court 
iudges there are 2 MusUm judges as well, leave aside others. The portfolio of edu¬ 
cation has always been in the hands of a Minister. No Hindu has yet been the Yiee- 
Chaucellor of the Patna University. Is there no Hindu wprthy of it ? SlmiUav 
hinge prevail in smaller spheres. Hindu youths go from pillar to post simply be¬ 
cause they are not non-Hindus. To be a Muslim is an easy passport to publio ser¬ 
vices. I am told that people in authority are reported to have suggested that Hin¬ 
dus should learn Urdu script and vice versa. That is to saj^ it should bo made 
obligatory for 2 orores of Hindus to learn the script of 44 lacs and that too at the 
expense of the majority community. In local bodies provision for the teaching of 
Urdu is made even if there be a handful of Muslim pupils. If these things are 
talked of, one is accused of being ‘anti-national’. If similar demands are put forward 
by the Hindus in provinces with Muslim majority they are characterised as unjust. 
What is unjust for the one is just for the other. The result is that even with a po- 
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palation of 75 per cent, Hindus have to live like a minority and if some one makes a 
^(rievance of it, he is taken to be quarrelsome and anti-national. 

But the Hindu awakening is evident. Hindus cannot tolerate their interests being 
sacrificed by their own people or others and are bound to raise their voice of pro¬ 
test. They can never tolerate their own destruction. They w'ant their legitimate 
rights according to their population. They want protection of their culture, property, 
art and literature. But the Hindus who want justice for themselves are prepared to 
do justice to others. As I have said before, Hindus want goodwill but now they have 
come to realize that this is not possible without the organisation of the Hindus. 
To-day we have assembled here to think of that organisation. May God bless our 
efforts with success. 


Second Day—30th, March—Resolutions 

Resolutions deploring the growing tendency of a section of Hindu Congressmen 
who are getting indifferent to the interests of the majority community under the 
influence of misguided ideas of nationalism, condemning the suicidal policy adopted 
by that section and emphasising that true nationalism cannot be promoted by ignoring 
the interests of trie majority oomrannity and submitting to the demands of the 
minority community for the purpose of flattering it, were passed at the second day ’s 
sitting of the Conforonco. 

Another resolution adopted condemned the Communal Award most strongly as it 
struck at tJie very root of nationalism and was calculated to do utmost injury to Hindu 
interests. 

The Coul'ereuce further adopted that inasmuch as the policy adopted by the Con- 
gre.s.s towards the Communal Award is opposed to the principle of justice and 
nationalism.- it is hoped that Congress would even now gi\T up its attitude of neu¬ 
trality in relation to it and devise some jiractical and effective national solution for it. 

The Conference also passed resolutions on the death of King (George and Mrs. 
Eamala Nehru. 


The Liberal Party Polity 

The Madras Liberal League 

Under the auspices of the Madras Liberal League, a public meeting was held, ou 
the 5lh. January 1936, at the Ranado Hall, Madras with Sir S. Sivaswamt Aiyar 
in the chair, when the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. T. R. Yenkatarama 
Sastri and Mr, Yakub Hassan spoke ou “Nagpur and After”. There was a large 
gathering. 

The Chairman, Sir Sivastrami Aiyar said that various accounts had appeared in the 
Press regarding the happenings at the session of the Liberal Federation hold at Nagpur. 
It had been stated that the motto of the Liberal Party had been changed by the 
President of the Liberal Federation. Their old watchword was “Co-operation where 
possible, and opposition where necessary,” This, it had been stated, had been reversed 
and the one recommended by his friend. Mr. Yenkatarama Sastri, the President of the 
Liberal Federation, was substituted : “Opposition whore possible and co-operation 
where necessary.” He doubted very muon whether Mr. Yenkatarama Sastri would 
have deliberately proposed such a chaugo. When he read the presidential address 
and saw that passage he rubbed his eyes and wondered what his friend would have 
meant by that. He was not surprised that this passage in the speech had been mis¬ 
understood. There was, unfortunately, a certain amount of unintentional ambiguity. 
His friend could have given the opinions of different schools of politicians within 
inverted commas. He omitted to do so. Their critics rejoiced at the change in the 
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watchword of their party. It had been said in one of the leading newspaper that in 
view of this change in the watchward of their party, the differences Tbetween tfie 
Liberal school of thought and tho Congress scnool of thought .night disappear. 
He was not, on that occasion, going to emphasise the differences. But he merely 
W’ished to point out the unfortunate way in which the passage liaJ been printed 
in the address resulting in currency b eing given to the interpretation he had 
referred to. He did not think that was the intention of Mr. Venkatarama Sastri. 

Another matter he desired to refer to was the report in tlie newspapers of a 
‘breeze’ in the Liberal Federation between Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani. He believed the Press and exaggerated the ‘breeze’. There was nothing 
like a passage-at-arms between the two. Sir Cowasji, ho was told, was disposed 
to lay the responsibility for the unsatisfactory character of tho Reforms upon their 
own shoulders. Mr. Chintamani seemed to have urged that tho responsibility was 
not solely theirs. He did not think that Mr. Ciiintaraaui ever intended to assort 
that the "disunion in their ranks had nothing to do with the unsatisfactory character 
of the Reforms. There was some amount of truth in what iSir Cowasji Jehangir 
stated, that to a very considerable extent, the absence of a united front on the 
part of Indians was responsible for the nature of tho Reforms Act. It was also 
truo that that responsibility could not rest entirely upon the shoulders of Indians. 
The Imperial Parliament, it could not be contended, had no share of responsibility 
whatever for the defects in the scheme. There w-ere matters upon which possibly 
more light might be thrown by the Madras delegates who had returned from the 
Federation. For this part, ho was not so much concerned with what happened in 
the past. The subject for to-day’s meeting hud been put down as ‘Nagpur and After'. 

He was more interested in the ‘after’ than in ‘Nagpur’. Tlie question was what 

to happen after tho introduction of tho Reforms. 

\Vdiile the Reforms had to be properly worked, could they be worked in such a 
manner as to bo advantageous to the country ? The question, whether there should 
he council-entry or not and whether the Reforms should be worked or not, was 
fully examined by Mr. Venkatarama Sastri in his address to tho Liberal Federation 

and it was also fully discussed at the Federation meeting. He had no doubt that 

Iho resolution which the Liberal Federation passed, would commend itself to all 
persons, belonging, at any rate, to the Liberal school of thought. Whether the 
resolution would commend itself to others or not, was a matter about which they 
need not trouble themselves. On the merits, he thought, the resolution ought to 
commend itself to every school of politicians. On this question, the Liberals could 
claim to be able to take a detached view. The Liberals were not office-seekers. .‘V.t the 
same time, he desired to say that if, owing to any unforeseen causes or contingencies, 
which were altogether of a most remote nature, any Liberal was asked to work the 
Reforms, he would not shirk the r 0 spoasibili^\ The Liberal Party had no wish to 
seek office nor did it desire to get into office. Any opinion that they ex'pressed 
was thoroughly of a disinterested character. He would also say that they had 
not the ghost of. a chance in the next elections (laughter). Their party had immensely 
dwindled in strength. But let them not forget that the Liberal Party had a very 
distinguished record in India They had not lost faith in Liberal principles. They 
had reaffirmed that faith and they flattered themselves in the belief that they 
would rather be in the right with two or three rather than be in tho wrong witii 
the many. 

The question of great importance at tho present moment was what the politicians 
of other schools of thought would do when the Reforms would come into force. They 
were anxious that the exponents of other schools of political thought should seek to 
enter the councils and tney wished all success to those who wished to serve the 
country as a whole and not the interests of any particular class or community. 
What they desired most earnestly was, that whichever party came into power 
through the elections to work the Reforms, that party should have the single desire 
to extract the maximum possible benefit out of the Reforms, limited though the scope 
of the same might be, whenever opportunities were thrown open to them. He did 
not conceal from himself the fact that a great measure of responsibility was laid 
upon the Governors of the provinces in working the Reforms. 

He could not imagine that there would be no opportunities, notwithstanding the 
Safeguards and Reservations, for the representatives of the people to take advantage 
of in the interests of the country. Even under the Montagu-Chelmsford Act, he 
had felt often that there were opportunities which were not seized. During Budget 
discussions in the Assembly he had found that almost all the time allowed was 
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wasted in raising futile constitutional issues, which could lead to no tangible results. 
He desired to emphasise the point that their repr esentatives should take advantage 
of every possible opportunity that offered itself for doing useful work for the 
benefit of the people. He had* read a statement in the papers, made a few days ago 
by a distinguished gentleman from the Punjab, on the financial difficulties under the 
Reforms. These financial limitations, he was afraid, were likely to prove the great 
rock on which the Reforms might split. He did not wish to stand any longei 
between them and the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, and he would now ask Mr. 
Sastri to address them. 


Rt. Hon. Sastri 

The resolutions passed at the Nagpur Session of the Liberal Federation, the Rt. 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri said, referred mainly to the need for the progressive 
political parties in the country, coming together in order first to keep the anti¬ 
national torcos in check and secondly to derive whatever good was possible out of 
the new constitution. The generally worded appeal was applicable to the Indian 
National Congress also. ‘^Wnat we mean then by that resolution, stripped of generality 
is” Mr. Sastri continued, “that the Indian National Congress, being the organisation 
most prominent in the field of politics, influential and most powerful, it is its duty 
to gather together all forces in the country that they make for the furtlier develop¬ 
ment of the constitution along healthy and proper lines.” Expressing his own view, 
the speaker said “it would redound, in the end, to the good of the country in 
the present circumstances if the results of the forthcoming elections themselves 
were predominantly in favour of the Indian National Congress” (Cheers). “At the 
present moment" he continued, “owing to historic circumstances some of the power¬ 
ful political parties in the land have taken to working on communal and sectarian 
lines. They are no good for our great purpose in tlio future. From them we may 
not expect anything but the prosecution of plans and schemes which may bring therii 
and their particular sections some advantage at tho expense of the general good of 
India. We have got to fight these people." 

In the Central Government of the future, Mr. Sastri said, there was going to be 
a bitter and acrimonious fight between the various interests. His own personal fear 
was that on many an occasion, national interests were bound to go to the wall It 
might be different, and he believed from the bottom of his heart it would be diffe¬ 
rent in the provinces. In the provinces it would be possible to keep those forces 
in severe check and do a good thing or two to further their national scheme. 

“It is therefore our duty" the speaker continued, “to find out whose success at 
the elections we have to wish for. Shall we wish for the success of the Justice 
Party Haughter), to take the example of Madras V Although we may ardently wish 
it, shall we expect the successor tho Liberal Party V (Renewed* laughter), The 
instance ot Madras is a fair guide to the state of affairs all over the country. It 
is the Congress that has established itself in the position of primacy amongst the 
forces that make for the welfare of the future”, (Cheers). Supposing tho Congress 
was wobbling and forpt its own higher duty and lost either absolutely or relatively 
at the forthcoming elections, Mr. Sastri asked, what would happen ? The pressure 
mainly constitutional and occasionally un-constitutional, whicn was now being 
exerted upon the authorities in England ia order that they might be awake and 
vigilant to further India’s interests, that force, that pressure, would disappear 
largely. They could not expect that to be exercised by any other party in the 
country. The parties that were to some extent powerful, were likely to exercise 
their influence for their own purposes. In that re.spect it was the success of the 
Indian National Congress in the coming elections in the provinces which all patriotic- 
minded pe^le ought to pay for. (Hear, hear.) 

In the Central Government, Mr. Sastri, proceeding, said^ the Congress howevei' 
triumphant it mignt be, might not get power, whereas in the provinces it was 
possible, and in some provinces highly probable, that it would win a position of 
power. But even so the forces or reaction were there. For there were tremendous 
powers of interference and arbitary action vested in the Governors. These 
forces of reaction would fstill be powerful. And it would be an act of wisdom on the 
parts of the Indian ^National Congress to summon to their aid every assistance that 
was available. A few days a^o an article in a magazine contended that the Congress was 
not a mere party but that, it represented what was progressive in the entire nation. 
The speaker did not want to examine that proposition. He mentioned it because one 
thing was clear, namely, that even if the Congress was not representative of the 
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nation to-day, it ought to beoomo representative of the progressive part of the nation 
immediately. “And for tliat purpose”. Mr. Sastri said, “the high command in Con¬ 
gress circles should boar in mind that outside their own sworn ranks there may be 
here and there, some persons, some institutions of value in their tittle against arbi¬ 
trary power. It will not do for them to say to themselves, ‘•Well’ we are strong 
enough. Wo do not cai e for others. There may bo similarly-minded, well-intentioned 
useful folk. Let them become Congressmen in name as well as in spirit. If they 
choose to stand outside, we will fight them too, if necessary’. An attitude of that 
kind seems to me, to be wrong, disadvantageous to the country and, in a certain 
sense, a betrayal of the high jjosition which Providence has called upon this organisa¬ 
tion to occupy. Having becomo so powerful, it should not negltict opportunities to be¬ 
come still more powerful. To fight the forces of reaction and British pr(‘judice, every 
single element of jiowor that they can bring under their banner, it is their duty as 
well as their privilege to gather. And that is tlie real moaning of tlie aj-peal we 
have made to the progressive jiarties in the country to put tlioraselves together upon 
one platform in order to carry on what is likely to be, in the coming years, a war not 
merely of brains, but a war of hearts, a war which will on the one side, be chaiac- 
terised by bitterne.ss, sclfislmess and greed and on the other side bo inspired by all 
that there is in the land* to which we can apply the name of patriotism, national 
spirit and sleepless vigilance on behalf of the future generations of India”. (Cheers). 

“Since we made this ajipeal, the I’ress in this country,” the speaker said, “has 
naturally been exeivisod over it. A certain section has been somewliat critical, caustic 
and severe, as it usually is where we, jioor Liberals, are concerned. I am not both¬ 
ered about this umdiaritable criticism. To-day, I would rather dwell on the well-moant 
and thoroughly friendly advice that has been given to us by more than one truo repre¬ 
sentative of public opinion. That was, to the effect, that since the Liberals seem to 
have gone so fur in their ^^ish to co-operate with other jirogressivo partie.s, why not 
they join the Indian National Congress V In doing so, we are told they would he 
only restoring themselves to the place they once occupied as soldiers in the cause of 
India’s freedom, i^ightly or wrongly for a time the Liberals went and ranged them¬ 
selves under a different tlag. The time is now come, so wo are told, for us to go 
back to tlio Indian National Congress. I appreciate and highly value the genuineness 
of this appeal that is made to us. We are not new to tho Congress. 8ome of us 
have been in it longer than outside it. To ask us, therefore, to come back to the 
fold is not to give us any unwelcome advice. AVo should very much like to do so.” 

They found, Mr. Rastri continued, some difficulty in responsing to tho appeal readily. 
First of all, there was the question of civil disobedience. Some of them believed 
that, taking the circumstances into accounh civil disobedience was a mistake. What 
was necessary in that particular respect in inviting them back to tho fold, was not a 
temporary suspension of the movement with the proclamation that it was always there 
to be taken up as soon as there was provocation, but an abandonment of tlie cam¬ 
paign. It was quite open to them to convince the speaker that wiiat was for tactical 
purposes called “suspension” was for all inierits and purposes, “abandonment.” 

The speaker, proceeding, said tiiat ho was obliged to remember in that connec¬ 
tion that the words “Puma Swarajya or complete iudepondence” had been chosen in 
order that they might satisfy two different sots of people. One set wished to inter¬ 
pret the goal, after the Mahatma, as the substance of independence although it might 
still be upon terms of complete equality with the members of the British Common¬ 
wealth. Another sot wished to interpret it as complete severance of all connectiou with 
the common-wealth or Empire. “Liberals have, from the beginning and Congress people 
have at the beginning,” Mr. Sastri said, “sworn to the doctrine that the political salvation 
of India must be found within the ambit of tho British Commonwealth on a footing 
of equality ard self-respect. To ask us now to adopt words which may also carry a 
different interpretatiou and are often construed in tho contrary and blazoned forth as 
to carry a different interpretation is to asking us to perform a piece of somersault 
which IS somewhat difficult, especially for elderly people (laughter). Even here, 
it may be possible to persuade me and others who are anxious to be persuaded that 
what is good enough for the Mahatma is good enough for us”. 

The speaker then examined tho question of the habitual wearing of Khadi. Much 
as he appreciated and admired the spirit of Khadi, while he greatly valued those 
who, really believing in it, put themselves to hardships and expense in order to be 
“Khadarites” always, he would like to ask why everybody should be compelled to 
balieve in it. After all, there must be a certain measure of individual freedom. 
41 
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Even on economic propositions a person should be allowed to have his own specific 
view. AVhy should they compel every patriot who hold ])rogressiYe views in politics, 
why should they compel every one, dragoon every one, into this very specific 
KJiaddai- view ? It did not seem to be justilied by anything tliat was happening in 
any political organisation in the world, unless there was something in it whicli was 
in the nature oi a triumphant scientific certitude which only a mad man could dis¬ 
believe. Everyone was shut out of the Congress who was unable to })ersuade ids 
conscience that the Khaddar view was the only possible view in the realm of 
economics. 

Tliere was another doctrine of equally dubious import, one that involved manual 
labour. They were aware that there was a view of life which piocdairned to huma¬ 
nity that manual labour was dignified, that every human being was bound to render 
some service with Ids hands before he was entitled to eat his daily broad. The 
speaker would ask whether that was so universally accepted V Was it in the nature 
of a commandment like ‘Thou shall not steal’ V Was it in the nature of those mighty 
truths which were like guiding stars iii tlieir journey in tlic universe ? The speaker 
did not do any manual service. Nevertheless, he did not tldnk that he could be 
regarded as a burden to society. He considered deliberately that lie was also 
rendering a service in working wiHi his mind. There was a school of thought whicli 
held that mental work might be accepted as a substitute for manual labour. While 
it was possible for patriotic people to hold diffeieiit views on that particular doctrine, 
ho would ask again, was it right to so organise the biggest political organisation in 
the country as to exclude from it those wlio were not of a particular brand ? 
OreutJy honoured as those people wlio held such extreme views were, and revered as 
loaders and teachers of humanity, it was not right, even out of deference to their 
views, to impose on unwilling patriots and woikers all over the country tests of that 
severe kind which might involve violation of their own conscience. Mr. Sastri 
considered that if people were willing to pay due deference to other people's suscep¬ 
tibilities, regulated the political organisations of tJio country, they would not find 
such drastic conditions imposed upon candidates for admission thereto. Tlio 
Congress was a political organisation meant to achieve a political end in the political 
sphere by fighting against political obstacles, and it seemed to the speaker that the 
conditions imposed for admission to the organisation should be jiolitical in nature 
and ought not to be derived from any views on humanity or duties of human beings, 
which, however exalted they might be, however conclusive they might be from a 
I'ortain point of view, were not still on the level of the accepted truths. 

He had indicated, Mr. Sastri continued, one or two difficulties from liis point of 
view in joining the Congress and he would venture to say that lio felt it a disability, 
which he had not deserved at all by anything he liad said or done, that he could 
not join the organisation. They wanted to impose Khaddar or manual labour upon 
people who with equal justification in their own eyes might feel that those were not 
I (‘quirements that came down to them from Jleaven, or that could stand the tests 
of science. That was why the President of the Liberal Federation, in his speech point¬ 
ed out that there might be difficulties in the way of their complete identification 
with that political school of tlnmght, but that it was still their duty to find out ways 
lo come together on one platform and work for the country wliile maintaining their 
own separate points of view. He was not so influential as to think he would be able 
to persuade the Congress to relax any rules in order to admit him. (Laiighterl. “J 
only ask” he said, “that we should bo permitted, wherever possible, to pin rorces 
vvitli this great organisation—-though harshly narrow it has become in certain respects 
—that wo should bo permitted to work wherever possible along with it for those 
liigher political purposes Ave have in view.” 

“Wlieri wo seek to enter the Councils and when wo have entered them”, Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri concluded, “1 can think of a dozen ways in which it is possible 
for the Indian National Congress, although they may not reinovo these barriers, to 
throw their doors open in the outer court in order, as I said, before, that no 
element which may be useful in this severe battle against reaction may be lost. 
That is the appeal we have made at the Liberal Federation gathering. That is not 
too great a demand even from a small and non-vocal party. This is tho point I 
wish to om{)hasiso. The Indian National Congress has now come amongst the forces 
in the country to occupy such a high position that it has a burden oast upon it to 
discover ways and means of making everything easy for those who wish to co¬ 
operate with it from the Liberal Party. From the Liberal Party proposals cannot 
be put forward for them to consider. I say this on the doctrine that it is the 
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powerful tliat inusl, lioM out the hunil of fellowship to those wlio arc not powerful. 
It is the duty of the high Command in the Congress organisation to think of way.s 
in which they could guarantoc tlic sncjcess of India’s cause in t' e future—that is, 
by arraying against communal ism, sectarianism and self-aggrandisement all progre- 
Bsivo forces in the country. Single-handed their success may be doubtful, but if 
they gather all the strength they t)ossibly can, success may be made not only 
possible, but highly probable”. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. 1^. Venkatarama Sastri said that he had been misunderstood as already 
pdiited out by the (diairman. lie haiolly expected that anybody would misundc)’- 
staud the position. In tljt3 portion of his address adverted to, he was referring to 

the opinions of various schools of thought and ho was merely stating tlie view that, 
a(;cording to the o[»inion of some of these schools of politicians, tho old motto of 
the party ought to be reversed as stated therein. It would have been belter if lie 

had stated that it was the voow of some pcDple and not tho opinion of the Lilierals. 

That did not mean that there was no diirereiK-e as suggested in the iiewspa]:>ers, 
between tho Li tier,-il Party and the Congreos. For one thing, tliero wa-i im invitation 
to them from the High Cjinmaud of the Congress to join that organisation. But 
they could co-oix-rato and work togetlier in respect of those mattens where there 
w'as no differencii of o[)iuioa hot\\03en the Cmgressmen aiil the Ld):3ra!s. 'Chis he 
had made it clear in his addiess. The Presid-Mt of the Congress liad also stated likti 
that. The Congress had not yei decide I tho .[uosPon wlioUier it should contest the 
election and acc'pt offices. The Liiierals coald co-operate with the Congress in the 
election cam[)aign. Tlunc was no ditfi :ulty in the two parties w'orking together in 
lespoct of those matters on which there was agreement, each preserving its own 
individuality. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan said that tlii‘ meeting h.id boon organised to spread tho 
mossa,ge of tlio Liberal Party. Though he did not belong to that party, he had 

been invited to say a few words. lie was very glad at being given an ojiportunity 
to addres.s tho gatiieniig. The (3ongiuss. after the advent of Mahatmaji, had made 
tlie people of India politic.illy awake. If India t)-day oould say that she kneNv 
what sh(3 w’aiited that was due to tho lead give.i by Mahatmaji. It was Gaiidhiji 
who made the Congress the people’s {larty. The power and influence of Congress 
organisation were derived from tho people. History had taught them that tromen- 
dcLis political forces must lie properly controlled, and not only generated. t)therwise 
tho country, wdiore such a force was genei-atel,- would suffer. Tho Indian National 
tbngress had created a trt.'mendous political for'U) and so long tho Mahatmaji lived 
.ud *-0 luiig as non-violence, was the creed of the Congress, the political farce would 
ho 11 controlled. But Mahatmiji was only a mortal. Those people, who had the 
bimefit of liberal education and who waute I earnestly that tho [lolitioal force goneratod 
by the Congress should be eoutrolled and directed properly, should join the Con¬ 
gress and take part in its work If anything untoward happened to tho people on 
account of the political forces not being eontrolle 1 properly, the blame will certainly 
lio with those who had a liberal education but wiio did not control tho forces in the 
best interests of the country. 

It was stated by the L’t. Hon. Sastri. the speaker proceeded, that what kept the 
Liberals away from tlie Congress wuis tno tho question of Civil Disobedience. Now 
everybody knew that Civil Disobedience had been snspendoJ. Mr. Sastri urged that 
tho Congress should resolve to abandon it. What they had to consider in this 
connection was this ; Tho Congress was thoroughly a democratic institution and the 
rule of tho majority was tho principle by which-, it was guided. The minority, 
though it might not agree with the majority, should not go away from the demo¬ 
cratic body. Let the Liberals rejoin the Congress and if they found Civil Disobe¬ 
dience being revived, much against the interests of tho country, they could then 
come away. Mr. Sastri had also referred to the question of Dominion Status and 
Independence. Wlien Mahatmaji was satisfied that independence meant also that 
India could remain within the Cbmmonwealtli of British nations, Mr. Sastri also 
could be satisfied. The speaker did not see any difficulty in respect of this matter 
at all. Khaddar and manual labour, iu his opinion, wore minor matters. Tho rules 
were there in the iuterests of the discipline of a big political party. After all 
politics was polities and not religion, where one should not act against his conviction. 
He was of the opinion that commuiialisin must be fought and even the new consti¬ 
tution should bo mado an instrument for winning liberty by working it properly. 
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The Chairman, in hiingiug the proceedings to a close, said I hat the Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri had explained tlio principles of the Liberal J’arty and had stated 
how they were quite willing to co-operate with the Congress. The gesture was 
made years ago and they had repeated that gesture to-da 5 \ While they were quite 
willing to co-operate witli the Congress,—and for the matter of tliat witli any other 
political party—which would seek the welfaio of the country, they did not wish to 
express any anxiety to be wedded to another party, if the step involved sacrifice of 
their self-respect and a (diango of their creed and principle. Ho Avould state on 
behalf of himself and his other Jahoral colleagues that they would heartily rejoice 
at the snceoss of tho Congress and would welcome its advent into powor. Ho would 
only hope that the Congress Party, when it was retuniod to tho councils occupying 
a position of power and intliience, would bo guided by wisdom and would act with 
a due sense of iis responsibility to the interests of the (iouiitry at largo and seek to 
do what was feasible under tho circumstances. There was no use in wasting one’s 
energy ujjon impracticable things. Tho best test of a person's character, strength, 
wisdom and courage would he when he enjoyed juosjierity and powor. He hoped 
the Congress would emerge successful from tlie ordeal of piost»erity, as it had been 
from the ordeal of adversity. 


The U. P. Liberal Conference 


The Tenth rScssion of tlic United Provinces Liberal Confenmee ooennd at tho 
Town Hall, Fyzabad on the 1 lih. April 1936 before a largo and distinguished 
assemblage, including Raja Sir Rarnpal Singh, Mr. C. Y. Chintamaiii, Pandit 
Hirdayanath Kunzru and l)r.*R. P. Paranjpyo. fiat Bahadur Thakur f/anumansmgh 
was formally proposed as president hy Mr" Cliintamani. The motion was seconded 
by jDr. Paianjpye and carried by acclamation. 

The welcome address was read by Pandit raranieshwar Kath Sa}irin Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, and the Presiihmtial Address by l^ai Bahadur Thakur Hann- 
man Bingh. 

Presidential Address 

Hai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh, delivering his ’.’presidential add¬ 
ress, entered into a strong criticism of tho Government of India Act, 1935. Ho said 
that from the time when the Simon Commission was appointed, till the final stage, 
Indians missed no opportunity to make comments on the diffm-ent aspects of the 
problem and dra^v the attention of those in whose hands the decision rosted, but all 
was disiegardcd by our masters who were seldom amenable to Indian views, when¬ 
ever it was a question of substractioii from tho powor which they liad been wielding 
arbitrarily since tJie inception of tho Britisli Raj. Not only had they been disregard¬ 
ing Indian opinion but also the promise held out to India and duo to the non-obsor- 
vanco of pledges^ Indians had come to believe that Britain’s promises were only made 
to be broken. 

Condemning the Reforms, he said tliat it had been tho deliberate policy of Bri¬ 
tain to withhold India’s right to govern herself and to give with one hand and take 
away with the otlier had been its practice. 

When the so-called autonomous Govornmeuts in the Proviucos were inaugurated, 
eaoli Province would have a sort of quasi-dictator to carry out his own policy or the 
policy dictated by the Governor-General under the Secretary of State. The new Con¬ 
stitution bristles with safeguards, special responsibilities and discretionary powers 
about wliich a Cabinet Minister in England said, ‘The machinery of Government con¬ 
tains every safeguard that the wit of man could devise.” 

Examining the aspects of the security of the services, the Governor-General and 
Governors’ iiowers, he remarked that British statesmen succeeded in getting those 
provisions inserted, which were advantageous to themselves. He opined that members 
from British India and nominated members from Indian States would have a conserva¬ 
tive outlook, which would adversely affect the Reforms. 
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riidirect electioMS tu B'ederal Legislatures and defence policy came in for strong 
criticism, the fi(3titious nature of Provincial Autonomy ^vas emphasised, and the high 
cost of the Hervioes and Hecond Chambers in Provinces were condtmned. 

Taking uj) the Communal Award, he said that the Communal Award, if not modi- 
hedj would continue to he a stumbling block in tlie way of the healthy growth of 
Indian Nationalism. In effect, it had divided the Indian people into as many sections 
as possible, an<l joint action on a non-corainunal basis had been rendered extremly 
diftienli. Hindus did not want any community to bo domed its just due, but they could 
not acquiesce in anti-national devices. Indians of national outlook should continue 
to exert themselves to tlioir utmost to get the Award amended in a way not to affect 
adversely the liealthy growth of Nationalism. 

Ho blamed the Government for neglecting rural development and said : '‘Govern¬ 
ment stands discredite.d for inaction and apathy in the discharge of thiN imperative 
duty.” Ho ajipealed to non-official agencies to take up an intensive educative pro¬ 
paganda among the villagers. 

Taking up the question of reconstruction of the Hindu society, ho deplored the 
tissijiaious tendencies in Hindu society and suggested unity and co-opcration as the 
only lemodies to restore the Hindu society to tlie position from which it had faUen. 
)n tlio problem of reclamation of Hanjans, he believed that tlie future of -Harijaas 
was vi'ry hopeful but prejudices die hard and tlie work of reformation takes time. 
He agreed with Malaviyaji that Harijans slioulU be given “Diksha” and they being 
Hindus, tlioir riglits should bo eoneeded. 

Concluding, he criticised the t.iovernment\s nqiressivo policy uud said that mass 
f'ousciousnoss to the disadvantage of alien rule cannot be stifled through rejn’essiou. 
Ho hoped that Britisli statesmanship will rise equal to the occasion, and do tho pro- 
fuT thing to remedy tlie situation. He appealed to tlio religious communities and 
political parties to co-operate and serve the cau.se of the nation, as Swaraj would 
bring to every citizen much more benefit than this or that concession. 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—12th, April 1936 

Tlie Conference assembled again to-day and passed a number of irajiortaut 
lesolutions, after expressing its deep sense of sorrow at tho death of the 
late King George V, iSir Diiishaw Wacha, Mr. 0. K. Devadhar, Rao Bahadur R. F. 
Kale, Dewan Bahadur fJ. M. Kelkar, Mrs. Kamala Nehru and Mr. 8. N. Mallick. The 
Conference also paid homage to King Edward VIII. 

The revival of Uie auction system of disposal of excise licences and its oxtention 
to opium drug sliofis was “strongly” condemned, the Government being asked to aban¬ 
don it and restoro tho reforms introduced on the recommendations of tho Excise 
(’ommitteo in 1921, 

Another resolution urged tho establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank and tho ra¬ 
pid development and extension of the co-operative movement to provide adequate 
linanee at cheap rate of interest. 

Wliilo expressing satisfaction at the Government's practical interest in rural de¬ 
velopment, tne Conference opined tliat tho work could bo economically and efficiently 
carried on by the Co-operative Department and hoped that the official agency 
would not bo used in the coming elections in the interest of candidates of any parti¬ 
cular party. 

The Conference reaffirmed its strong condemnation and opposition to new consti¬ 
tution as embodied in tho Government of India Act of 1935, w’hich, it was pointed 

out, was still more objectionable than the Bill originally iutroduced and on the whole 
was worse than the presout constitution. It emphatically asserted that, no constitu¬ 
tion could satisfy Inaian opinion which did not approximate as nearly as may be the 

Dominion constitutions and immediately concede to tho people full rights of national 

self-government, with an irreducible minimum of reservations, for a short period 
fixed by statute and which did not make for national solidarity. 

Tho resolution was moved by I^ao Raja Sham Behari Misra^ a retired District 
Magistrate, who said that the Act was so bad that India would not at all be sorry if 
tho Act was withdrawn even at this stage. 

Mr. Bodhraj Sahney^ seconding, said that the Communal Award was a pernicious 
offspring of the new constitution, tho solo object of which was to punish Hindus. 

Other resolutions adopted by the Conference related to the Unemployment Com¬ 
mittee’s report, Overseas Indians question, Swadeshi and Untouchability. 
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Coming Reforms 

Another iesolution urged iliat despite the fact that the coming constitution was 
utterly unsatisfactory, it was still the duty of public-spirited porsons to take part in 
the elections corning off early next year as experience had demonstrated that effective 
f)oycott was an impossibility in the present circumstances and that reactionaries and 
communalists should not be left free to capture the Legislature. The t'onference 
urged Liberal candidates for either chamber of the United Provinces Legislature to 
appeal to the suffrage of tbe electorate on tho programme of il) active effort to secure 
early revision of the constitution, (2) utilisation of constitution for results it was capable 
of yielding for the good of the people, (3) economic dcvelopniout of rural and urban 
areas, (4) measures to deal with aculc problem of unemployment, (5) agrarian legislation 
for the benefit of tenants, without infringement of legitimate rights of landlords, (6) 
improvement of the condition of the working classes, (7) expansion of facilities for the 
reform of the system of education, (8) removal of Untouchability and amelioration of 
the condition of Depressed Classes and (9) impartiality in all communal matters. 
Liberal candidates were authorised to make common cause with other candidates whose 
policy might be>similar to that of the Liberal i’arty. 

Mr. 0. V. Chiiitamani, in moving the resolution, did not disguise his own 
feeling in favour of boycott if it could be successfully organised but they were con¬ 
scious of its impossibility in the existing circumstances. The National CongrewSs had 
itself recognised I hat it made a profound mistake in boycotting the (ii st reformed 
Legislature. Appealing to J/ibmviIs to light hard in the coming elections and return a 
majority of men to whom membership of the Legi.slatiire was a solemn public obliga¬ 
tion. Mr. Chintaiiiani urged that no effort should be spared to keep out reactionaries, 
He added that Jjburals were bound to mecl with opposition from the side of the 
(iOvernraent through reactionary organisations and candidates pledged to revolu¬ 
tionary policy. ‘‘If we retormers who stand by ordered progress are worth our salt, 
jf we di'servo to continue our existence in the publie iifi^ of the eountry, duty 
''leail> calls iijion us te }uit forth the maximum effort at this time to win our way 
through to the extent our countrymen will enable us to do so, in spite of opposition 
of l) 0 th revolutionaries and reactionaries”. 

The iesolution was enthusiastically sunported by Ihii 8aheb S. P. Sanyal of Bena- 
rer.-, Dr. Paranipvc, Vice-Chancellor of tiie Lucknow University, and J’aiidit Jlirday- 
iiath Kiinzni, President of the Servants of India Society. 

All speakers em[»liasised that Libi'ials had played an important role in Indian 
jtolitics and they should, as genuine nationalists, welcome the assistance of others 
who had the good of the country at heart and had a programme similar to theirs. 
They gave an assurance to all minorities to look after their interests as their own 
and appioach the coinmuiial (juestieiis not as Hindus, Moslems or Christians, but as 
childicn of the same Motherland and as colleagues engaged in c.ommon task. 

After all the resolutions wore cairied, ThaKur Jlanurnan Singh, President, in his 
concluding s})eccli, said Unit the Liberal Party had existed in tlie United Provinces 
for a veiy long time but its woik had not been very satisfactory. He stressed the need 
«f a substantial |»aity fund and appealed to the delegates to po[mlarise the Liberal 
I^arty by active sustained jnopaganda by starting Liberal Leagues in their respective 
districts on eniolhrig many members. The Conference terminated late in the 
evening amidst enthusiastic scenes. 



The Shahidgunj Gurdwara 

Origin and History of the Movement 

Tlio following are exoorpts from the Ilistoi^ of the (Jurdwara Shahidgunj, Lahore 
written by Prof: Gafida Stnr/fi of Amritstar : — 

The Gurdwara Reform Movement, which aimed at purifying the Sikh temples of 
all im-Sikh-like deviations and practices and at protecting their endowed properties 
from the misappropriation of their self-aggrandising custodians, resu'lod in the 
]»assage of the Sikh Gurdwara Act, 1925, which placed all the Sikh historical Gur- 
dvvaras under the management of a Sikh Ccuitral Board, called the Siiiromani Gur¬ 
dwara Prabandhak Committee, with branches all over the province. The Act 
deebtred the Shahidganj, a scheduled Sikh Gurdwara as per Punjab Government 
Notification No. 892-G of 28th April 1926, and gave it for management to the Local 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee of Lahore, and a consolidated list of the proper¬ 
ties belonging to the Gurdwara was published with the Punjab Government Notifica¬ 
tion No. 275-0 of 22nd December 1927, in the manner required by Section 3, Sub¬ 
section [2) of the Act. 

The old Mahant Bhai llarnam Singh, as wo know, had converted the endowed 
uroperty of the Shahidganj, and certain additions thereto, into his ])ersonaI property. 
In suit No. 651 of 1885, Kliem Kaur wddow of Ganda Singh versus Asa Singh .son 
of Ganda Singh, in the court of Lala Amolak Ham, Munsif, Lahore, the learned judgtc 
as previously mentioned, had ordered :— 

^‘After a careful consideration of the whole case, I am clearly of opinion tliat the 
whole of the property attached to Shahid Buuga inclusive of the mosque, mill, shops 
and stable, is of the natui-e of an endowed jiroperty belonging to a religious institu¬ 
tion. No doubt a few shops and the stable had been built during the' incumbency 
of Ganda Singh, but the site had admittedly belonged to the shrine, the materials too 
had come from building.s or ruins belonging to the shrine, and Ganda Singh’s solo 
income consisted of the rents of lands endowed therefor. Ganda Singh was simply 
a manager or trustee, and any additions made to the estate by means of the income 
derived therefrom belongs to the shrine and no one else.” 

But Bhai Harnam Singh would not willingly transfer the property attached to the 
Shahidganj to the Committee, and })rotracted litigation ensued between the parties in 
the first Sikh Gurudwara Tribunal at Lahore. 

Tlie Aujuinan-i-lslamia, a Muslim Association of Lahore, also now found an 
epportunity to rake up the old question and tiled a petition in the Tribunal, through 
Chaudhri Abdul Gliani, Advocate, claiming properties Nos. 16, 17, 23, 23-1, 23-2, 
24 2, 2,5, 26, and 27 of the consolidated list, comprising the so-called mosque—the 
Shahidging bharamsala—Sind a few shops belonging to the Gurdwara. Tho same pro¬ 
perty was also claimed by Bhai llarnam Singh, tlie old Mahant, and his brotlier Giaiii 
Hari Singh, of KLalsa Collegiate School, Amritsar, as their personal property. 

Sayyed Mushim Shah, Advocate High Court, .Joint Secrotary Aujuniau-i-Islamia, 
appeared before the Tribunal to present tho claim of tho Anjurnan upon the building 
without any documentary evidence, not oven ..knowing who was its original founder 
and when it was built, but simply because it was shaped like a mosque. Tho learned 
President of the Tribunal, Mr. Justice Hilton, dismissed the petition of the Anjuman- 
i-TsIamia, No. 1282, and wrote in his judgment :— 

‘‘The learned counsel for the petitioners based his argument before us on the 
claim that the mosque having been built as a mosque by Mir Maimu in about 1750 
must always remain a mosque and that property once dedicated to wakf can never 
be lost by adverse possession. He did not^ however, cite before ua any authority to 
support hia proposition^ and in ray judgment there is not sufficient ground upon 
which we can aepart from the view which was taken in the suits of 1852 and 1855 
and 1883, which are relevant under section 42 of the Act. It is clear from the 
documents 0-23 and 0-19, to which reference has been frequently made in the 
judgment, that Ganda Singh and Asa Singh were in nossession of this mosque and 
were receiving the rent which accrued from it and that they regarded it as a part 
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of the Ourdwara property. In my judfpnent the claim of the Anjuman-i-Islamia 
has no valid foundation and the mere fact that the huildlny is shaped as a mosque 
does not justify us in granting them a decree. I would therofore dismiss j>otil.ioii 
No. 1282.” 

Rai Bahadur Muima Lai, tho second jiidjLjo of the Tribunal, also agreed witli and 
endorsed the judgment of tlie President, di.smissing the claim of the Anjuman-i- 
Islamia, in the following words : — 

“As regards case No. 1282 by the Anjuman-i-Tslamia, I am of opinion that they 
liavo been evidently Hogging a dead horse. The jnosqa-^ has since long ceased to 
serve as a sacred place. Its conversion to private use was estahlishnd, since before 
l852 and has been abundantly proved by the evideiKJe of (ii;in Singh (P. W. lb), 
pile existence of Sarnadhs in the compound of the mosque is an additional eloquent 
fact against the Anjuman. This was a triangular contest. The onus lay up )n tln^ 
petitioners Both the objectors and the Anjuman have failed to discharge it.” 

Similarly tlie petition of Nizam Din and Poroz Din, claiming a small area of tlie 
grave together with a right of way fro'n the southern road to this grave, was dis¬ 
missed by Mr. Justice Tlilton and wa^ endorsed by Itai Bihadur iMunua Lai, the 
second judge of the Tribunal. 

The petition of the old Mahant, Bhai Harnam Singh and his brother Piiani Han 
Singh, claiming the property attached to the Shahidganj as their personal propeidy, 
was also dismissed on the 20th January 1930, and the learned President of the 
Gurdwara Triubnal wrote in liis judgment 

“On tlie basis of these documents, I therefore, hold on the first issue that all the 
properties in disjjute in all the.se petitions (with the excofifion of (jortain property 
in dispute, j)etitions 1317 and 1278, to be dealt with later) belonged originally to 
tho notified Gurdwara and that Hai i Singh and Haranam Singh do not own them, 
nor have ever owned them, in their private caiiacity. It follows from this finding 
that the petition of Harnam Singh and Ilari Singh sliould fail on this main point... 
1 would hold, therefore, that their petition is liable to diinissal in toto.” 

Harnam Sing, and Ilari Singh, howevoi’, filed an ap[)eal from tliis decree of the 
Tribunal in the High Court of Judicature at Lahore. Mr. Justice M M. L. Currie 
and Mr. Justice J. H. Monroe dismissed tho appeal <>n tlu^ IDtli Octobcu- 1934, and 
maintained the decision of the Gurdwara Tribunal, and ordered :— 

“It is clear that the actual area described as Shahidganj in 1868.^ comprised the 
masque and the adjacent land, and that the present Gui’dwara is what was described 
as Mandir, lying to the north of the road. Tliere can be no doubt that originally 
the whole area.^ north and south of the road., was one plot., the humman being 
attached to the mosque. 

“It is, in my opinion, clear from 'those almissions, cou]jled with tlie history of the 
place, that tho property in dispute was originally attaclied to 1lio institution Shaliiil- 
ganj and that it was held by the ixititionors and their predecossors-in-interest as 
managers of that institution. It is also almost certain that it was granted to them 
by the Bliangi Sardars when they ousted the Muhammadans from power in liahore, 
and subsequently continued by Maharaja Raiijit Singh. Tho petition was, tlierefore, 
rightly dismi.ssed. 

“As regarding tlie question of compensation no argument has been addressed to 
us on this point, and it is clear that any improvements effected have been effected 
from the income of tho institution and from the proceeds of the alienation, from 
time to time, of various [ilots attached to it. The Tribunal was, therefore, right in 
refusing to grant any compensation. 

“1 would, therefore, dismiss the appeal with costs.’’ 

A small technical difficulty in the handing and taking over of the possession was 
overcome by a mutual compromise between the parties and, thus, all the property 
attached to the Shahidganj compromising the .so-called Mosque-named the Shahid¬ 
ganj Dharmsala—the Khanqah, a few shops, etc., passed into the possession of the 
Local Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Lahore, with Jathedar Tara Singh of Thethar 
as its President, in March 1935. 


The Muslim Agitation of 1935 

"With the transfer of the possession of the Shahidganj into their hands in March 
1935, the Local Ourdwara Prabandhak Committee©, Lahore took in hand the improve¬ 
ment of this ‘Shrine of Sikh Martyrs.’ It was really a matter of great pain to every Sikh 
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visitor that a Sikh mouumont of so great an historical importanoe should have been in a 
neglected conditioa. The building of the iShahidgaaj Dkarrnsala or Ourdwara—the 
so-oalled mosque—being about ono hundred and eighty five yeaij old, had worn down 
with age, and was in a tottering condition. The other buildings in the precincts 
were in a still worse condition. As the Gurdwara Reform Movement itself aims at 
the improvement and better management of ttikh temples and the purifying them of 
un-Sikh-liko deviations and iion-Sikh usages, the C'ommittee decided to clear the site 
of all old and dilapidated buildings and the rubbish and debris that had been collect¬ 
ing there for long, for a now and better building. 

With this object in view, the clearance began on May 30, 1935. The northern 
bazar wall and the southern roadside wall wore built iu the first three days, aud a 
small door conneetiiig the Samadhs (sinco demolished for the site) aud Gurdwara 
Shahidganj Singhaniau was erected ou the 3rd Juue. Most of the general c! 'arano® 
of the oompou'id was fiuished by the evening of the 7th. The demolition of the 
dilapidated buildings in tlie precincts, including the Shahidganj D^fara/naula —tha so- 
called mosque—began on June 8. The work of demolition had been carried on for 
twenty days and all the buildings and the northern portion of the alleged mos>qu» 
had been levelled with the ground, without the least of eroitement, when all oi a 
sudden, on Saturday tlie 29th June 1935, a large crowd of local Muhainmaaaus, arm¬ 
ed with sticks and* hatchet.-), collected near the Shahidganj to attack the i&ikhs la 
their temple and to take forcible possession of the building. 

Daring the previous week, a rumour had been set afloat that the ^ikhs had de¬ 
molished some Muslim tomb in the Gurdwara property, but this had proved to be 
wrong aud the Muslim agitation had subsided. 

On the 28th June, a Sikh mason, Mela Siugh by name, working on the northera 
portion of the dilapidated building, was accidently buried under the falling debr s 
and died at about 6-15 p. ra. As the news spread, the Muslims broadcast the 
death of Mela Singh as a miracle of Allah and an indication of His wrath against 
the Sikhs and iaflatned the feelings of their co-reiigionists vvith fire-breathing speeche® 
and exciting slogans, urging them to march upon the Shahidganj Gurdwara. 

Throughout the afternoon of the following day, the 29th June 1935. parties ot 
Muslims collected outside the Gurdwara, raising ones of 'Allah-u-Akbar' and other 
communal slogans, and at one time attempted to rush upon the northern gate to 
enter the precincts, but the Gurdwara was suocessfully defended by a few Sikhs 
present there Fearing a communal riot and disturbance of peace, caused by this 
attitude of the Muslims, Mr. S. Partab, Deputy Commissioner Lahore, desired the 
bikhs ‘ to oease demolition of the mosque pending examination of relevant papers 
concerning the Gurdwara and the mosque,” aud the Sikhs, with remarkable patience, 
obeyed the order of the Deputy Commissioner to the very letter and disooniinued 
their work. 

But, “in spite of all precautions taken by the authorities by 10-30 p. m. on 
Saturday [the 29th], nearly 2,003 Muslims had collected outside the Gurdwara and 
cries "'f ‘Allah-u-Akbar’ were raised. The situation was threatening when the City 
Magistrate was informed by telephoue. The Deputy Commissioner, the City Magis¬ 
trate, the Senior Superintendent of police and an Assistant Superintendent of Police, 

accompanied by a strong oontingont of police arrived on the scene.On Sunday 

[the 30th June, 1935] police precautions were continued in the city...At the Gurdwara 
the Muslims continued to collect but only in small numbers. However, by the 
evening, the crowd swelled and at 7 p. m, the City Magistrate had again to be called.” 

[C. & A/. Gazette^ Lahore, Tuesday, July 2. 1935] 

Tuesday, the 2ad, was marked by some stray assaults hv Muslims on Sikhs and 
the Deputy Commissioner was constrained to issue an order that “any attempt at 
rowdyism or hooliganism will be promptly and effectively suppressed.” But this 
was of no avail. “At about 10-30 p. ra., some 200 Muslims, carrying spades, appeared 
near the Gurdwara. They were marching in military formation and were aooom- 
panied by a crowd of nearly 3,000 Muslims.” [(7. & M, Gazette^ July 3, 1935] 

The Deputy Commissioner made every effort to create a calm atmosphere, but 
the situation remained unchanged on Wednesday the 3rd. “From time to time 
parties of Muslims - mostly irrespousible youths—marched shouting ‘Allah-u-Akbar’ 
in various parts of the city, particularly in the vicinity of the Gurdwara ... On the 
other hand nearly 3,000 Akalis from outside had arrived in Lahore by Wednesday 
noon for the purpose of defending Sikh rights against a show of force.” [C. k M. G, 
July 4, 1935.] 

id 
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Finding that there was no prospect of better counsels prevailing with the Muslims, 
a warning was issued by the City Magistrate to the Muslim leaders saying that “use 
of force has so far been avoided in the hope that better counsels would prevail and 
that responsible persons would use their influence to keep others in check, but the 
matters have not improved ... if responsible sections teel helpless in the matter, the 
District Magistrate would be constrained to permit the use of force.” The Muslims 
defied these orders in the evening of the 3rd, when the authorities had to declare 
the Muslim crowds, marching towards the Sikh temple, unlawful assemblies and had 
to disperse them by baton charges, 

The 4th passed in comparative peace, but “the situation created bv the Muslim-Sikh 
tension in Lahore took a serious turn on Sunday afternoon [the 5th July, 19.i5], 
when a crowd of Muslims estimated at 3,000, armed with lathis and bricks, marched 
towards the Shahidganj Ourdwara from the Dadsliahi mosque after ‘Juma’ prayers. 
The crowd was assuming a very violent and lawless attitude, and the police had to 
disperse it with a lathi charge. “When the police made their charge, members of the 
crowd retaliated, throwing stones at the police and even using lathis against them. 
A Head-Constable was seriously injured and was profusely bleeding when he was 
removed to the City Kotwali. He is stated to have been struck several times by 
lathis and stones. The City Inspector, Mirza Muhammad Baqir, was hit with a stone 
in the chest. A Sub-Inspector and several constables were also hit.” \C. & M. Gazette^ 
July 6, 1935.] 

With the increasing danger, a number of Sikhs from outside poured into Lahore 
to defend their Gurdwara, and in the words of Mr. D. J. Hoyd in reply to Pir 
Akbar Ali’s question in the Punjab Legislative t ouncil on 4th November, 1935 : 

“The ingress of Sikhs into Lahore was a direct result of Muslim demonstrations 
outside the Shahidganj Gurdwara...Up to July 4, the number of outside Sikhs 
increased as Muslim demonstrations increased in size and violence. ...As regards the 
ingress of 8ikhs into Lahore, the local tSikh leaders were advised to stop it. They 
took some action accordingly, but the position was made more difficult by continued 
Muslim demonstrations and exaggerated accounts of these demonstrations in the 
Muslim press. For instance, the Zamtnder published in laigo headlines that on July 5, 
100,000 Muslims demonstrated outside 8ahidganj” and that the Gurdwaia was besieged 
by them. [ Civil d? Military Gazette^ November 5, 1935, P. 8, column 5. ) 

In view of the seriousness of the situation and imminence of danger to the 
peace of the province by this lawlessness of the Muslim agitators, His Excellency Sir 
Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, had to come down from Simla, arriving 
at Lahore on Saturday, the 6th. July. His Excellency received the deputations 
of both the Muslim and the Sikhs but, unfortunately, his efforts at an amicable 
settlement met with a failure. 

“Ills Excellency explained to them [members of the Muslim deputation 
on Saturday, July 0 J that the Punjab Government had carefully examined the legal 
aspect of the case and were bound by the decisions of the Civil ( ourts. These had 
been consistently in favour of the Sikhs and in particular the Gurdwara Tribunal 
had rejected the claim of the Anjuman-i-lslamia in connection with the mosque. It 
was clearly not possible for the executive Government to go behind those decisions. 
They had also considered action under Criminal Law, but had reached the conclusion 
that this also was not possible.” [ Vide Press Communique issued by the Punjab 
Government, dated July 10th, 1935, published in the C. tISb M, Gaxette, July 11, 
1935. ] 

But the Muslims would not abide by the decisions of the,Courts of Justices and, 
the Sikhs could not relinquish their legal rights, as recognised by the law Courts 
over the building which they claimed to be sacred to the memory of their Martyrs. 

The “relevent papers” had been examined in the meantime by the Government, 
and the Sikhs quietly decided on Sunday night to continue the work of demolition, 
which began in the early hours of Monday, the 8th July. “The authorities received 
the information regarding the demolition soon after it had started and were confronted 
with the necessity of a prompt decision regarding their line of action. They de¬ 
cided that it was not possible to prevent the ttikhs from exercising their legal rights 
and that bloodshed should be avoided by preventing Muslims from approaching the 
scene of demolition.” [ C, db M, Gaxettee, July 9, 1935. J 

'Hie position and attitude of the Gevernment is further explained in the telegram 
of the Punjab Government dated 9th July, 1935, to all Commissioners and Deputy 
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Commissioaers throughout the Provinoe that “they had also considered action under 
the criminal law but had reached the conclusion that this also was not possible.” 
The relevent portion of the telegram runs as follows : — 

“As regards the legal position, the Government were definitely advised that Sec¬ 
tion 295 1. P. C. was not applicable and this opinion has been confirmed by the law 
officers of the Government of India.” [ C. k. M. Oazftte^ July 10, 1935. ] 

The question of preserving the so called 8hahidganj mosque under the provisions 
of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act was also considered, but in the words 
Mr. Boyd, in reply to a question in the Punjab Legislative Council, on November 11, 
1935 : 

“This expedient was considered and rejected as impracticable in the circumstances.” 

[ The Tribune^ November 12, 1935. ] 

To prevent Muslim crow Is marching towards the Sikh temple and creating un¬ 
pleasant situation, “cordons of British troops and the police were placed on the roads 
leading to Sliahidganj Gurdwara and traffic along the roads completely stopped. 

The Muslim excitement now manifested itself in stray assaults. A Sikh, named 
Ganda Singh, was attacked from behind by a Muslim Muhammad Kafiq by name and 
was brutally done to d'jath at about 10-20 a. m. outside the Moehi (late, near the 
Ti^andi Khuhi on the Circular Road. Another attack by a Muslim assailant Muham¬ 
mad Ishaq was made ou a Sikh constable Ilarnam Singh of the Railway Police at 
1 p. rn. while on duty at Akhari Gate. Two more stabbing cases were reported on 
the same evening, July 8, one proving fatal. A Sikh electrician narned Sadhu Singh 
was stabbed on Fleming Road, and he died at 11 p. ra. in the Hospital. “The omer 
stabbing ease oecurrud near the Railway station and here too a Sikh was the victim. 
“Two Hindus al.so complained of having been assaulted near Moehi Gate. Their in¬ 
juries were minor.” [ (7. &. M. Gazette^ July 9, 1935 ; and Bulletin issued by the 
Punjab C. I. D., at 5 p. ra. on July 8 j 

“The De[)uty Commissioner proclaimed by beat of drum in the City that any one 
seen committing a muiderous assault or arson was liable to be shot dead. Latter a 
Curfew Order was proclaimed under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Finding that the Muslim Press was mostly responsible for the lawless state Of 
affairs, “the Depu y Commissioner called Sayed Habib of the Siyasat^ Maulana Zatai 
Ali and his sou Maulaiia Akhtar Ali of the Zurimdar to the City Kotwali and 
warned them against any attempt to instigate Muslims against Sikhs.” ] C. &. Af. 
Gazette^ July 9, 19 i5. ] 

The Government stood for the protection of its la\y and of peace and ot'der in the 
country, and the (Jivil k, Military Gazfdte^ Lahore, in its editorial of July 9, warned 
the Muslims “that Muslims gain nothing and stand to loss much by allowing passion 

to get the up|)or hand. The law was on the side of the t^ikhs, and Muslims will 

not improve their (losition by challenging the law with brute force. The Govern¬ 
ment cannot override the law, or arbitrarily set aside findings of a competent Coi^t... 
As soon as the Sikhs declared their intention of enforcing what was legally been 
accepted as their right, there wa.s no alternative left for the Government but to up¬ 
hold law, nor is any alternative left for Muslim to how to the authority of the law.. 

“Thanks to the enforcement of (hirfew Order, Monday [ 8th July j’s happenings in 
Lahore were followed by an eventless night and the Muslim excitement in the city 
had time to subside,” and Tuesday the 9th passed without any serious incident. As 
usual the Government continued its efforts to bring the city to normal condition and 
the situation remained calm and peaceful on Wednesday the 10th. “It was 
ever, yet considered safe to relax any of the special measures which enabled tne 
authorities two days ago to bring a serious situation under control.” 

“Tbe situation showed signs of improvement on the 11th, and, accoraing to a 
communique, the Sliromani Akali Hal issued telephonic instructions last night [ of the 
11th 1 to various places to stop Akali Jathas from coming te Lahore. T^ Akah 

Jathas in Lahore are being sent back.” [ The Tribune^ July 13, 35, the C, & M. 

OazHte^ July 12, 1935. ] 

Friday the 12th also passed in peace, and in view of the easier situtation, the 
Government considered it safe on Saturday the 13th to reduce by about one half the 
num'-er of the troops stationed in the city. . i • i 

To placate the agitating Muslims and to dissuade them from lawless be¬ 
havior, a Press Communique was issued on the 13th and published on the 14th 

that “the Punjab Government has decided to hand the Shah Chirag mosque [ a large 

and very commodious building worth several lakhs, bought by the Government in 
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1860 from a person who was using it as a private residence, and now used as 
Sessions Court, ] to the Muslim community through the Anjuman-i-lslamia, with as 
little delay as possible.” 

But the Muslims were not to be easily pleased. They mistook the generosity of 
the Government for weakness. The Government was disillusioned the same evening 
to find that in a meeting of about 10,000 persons, with 1000 blue shirts, where the 
chairman thanked the Government for this decision of handing over the Shah 
Chi rag mosque to the Muslim community, “other speakers, however, expressed the 
view that the (Jovernment action, considerate and generous as it was, could not 
deflect Muslims from their demand for the site of the demolished Shahidganj mosque. 
People were asked to enrol themselves as volunteers under the Council of Action.” 
the immediate programme of which was “to recruit volunteers—and dress them in 
blue sh rts—for the purpose of carrying on agitation.” 

Owing to the “intemperate speeches” of the Muslim leaders, on the same day of 
promising the gift of the Shah (.'hirag mosque, and “other activities of a group of 
persons who are deliberately trying to create mischief,” an official order banning 
the discussion of the Shahidganj mosque dispute at public meetings in Lahore, a 
decision to deport four Muslim leaders from the town and an order continuing the 
censorship of the Press for another week wore among the week-end developments in the 
situation.” On the third day, the 16th July, the unlawful proci'ssions of the Muslims 
had to be dispersed with lathi charge, and, on the seventh day, the 21st July, the 
Government was driven to the painful necessity of opening lire on the Muslim 
rioters of Lahore to keep them under “restraint,” which, unfortunately- perhaps 
under some misapprehension in happened to api>rociate on July 13 when—it promised 
to restore the Shah Chirag mosqne to the Muslim community. 

A press Communique, issued by the Director of information Bureau of the 
Government of the Punjab on the 15th July 1935,, stated : — 

“A Muslim meeting was held yesterday at Lahore attended by about 12,000 
persons at which plans were announced for carrying (>n agitation with regard to 
the demolition of the Shahidganj mosque Some of the speeches were very intem¬ 
perate and contained deliberate repetition of false statements, which the speakers 
knew to be false, regarding the action of the Government. In consequence of 
this meeting and the other activities of a group of persons, who are dclibei’ately 
trying to create mischief, the Ehinjab Government has externed from Lahore and 
confined to certain places the following persons : — 

(1) Maulana Zafar AH. (2) Sayyed Muhammad Habib. (3) Mr. Feroz-ud-Din 
Ahmad. (4) Malik Lai Khan.” 

And on the l6th, it appeared to the District Magistrate that the agitation of the 
Muslims was “likely to cause a breach of pe.ice, and that immediate preventiou or 
speedy remedy is necessary.” He was, therefore, constrained to ‘‘strictly warn and 
enjoin the public not to take any part in such processions, within the limits of the 
J..ahore District for a period ot one month with effect from to-day the l6th July 
19.^5.” I G. k M. Gazette^ July 17, 1935. j 

His Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, made a pathetic 
appeal for “a settlement, honourable to all, of this deplorable affair” at a conference 
of members of the Legislative Council held in Lahore on Wedne.sday, the l7th July 
1935, to discuss the situation, and referred to the “deliberate dissemination of false 
statements by unscrupulous persons.” He categorically refuted certain accusations 
Jevfdled by Muslims against the Government, especially those ascribing to Govern¬ 
ment “a broach of faith.” Currency had been given by the Muslim Press to a 
faKe statement that the Deputy Commissioner aud the Governor had held out an 
assurance to the Muslim deputation that the so-called mosque would not be demo¬ 
lished in any circumstances Referring to this, His Excellency said : — 

'■ I, therefore, wish to make it clear in most unqualified terms, first that the 
Deputy C'*mm ssioner of Lahore (who throughout this crisis has shown great efficiency, 
tact and devotion to duty) did not give a promise that the building would not be 
demolish d m ary circumstances. He promised that he would prevent this until 
the Punjab Government had had time to examine the legal position. He carried out 
this promise. 

“Hecond, I wish again to make it absolutely clear that neither the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment nor I myself made any such promise when we met the Muslim deputation on 
the 6th and 7th of July. 

“We had previously most carefully considered what action was possible in the 
legal circumstances of the case, and we had reached the conclusion that it would 
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be only raising false hopes to give any assurance of the kind now attributed to us. 
We left the deputation in no doubt on that point.” [C. k M. Gaxette^ July 18, 1935.] 

The non-official members of the Council also issued an appeal on the afternoon 
of the 17th, to restore harmony and good will’ 

But all efforts failed to produce any effect. ‘*A Muslim meeting was again held in 
the Badshahi mosque on Wednesday (the 17th) afternoon to defy the orders of the 
District Magistrate binning meetings and processions. The meeting started at 5 p m. 
after prayers and lasted for an hour and a half. It was attended by about 1,0(X) 
Muslims.” 

After the meeting as the crowd came out “some members of the crowd also 
throw stones on the police but none is reported to have been hurt... Small parties 
of 100 or 200 mou, nowevor, marched off towards the city. Inside the city these 
small processions of the Muslims had to bo dispersed by the Police who made lathi 
charges at two places—one in Bazaz llatta and the other outside Delhi Gate. ’ (C. & 

M. Qazp.tU, July 18, 1935.) 

On Thursda.v the 18th, the situation was well in hand, but the Friday of the 19th 
July brought with it its usual dread. According to tho Press ( ommunique issued 
on that day by the Director of Information Bureau, Punjab Goverment : — 

“At Friday prayers to-day at the Badshahi Mosque some inflammatory speeches 
were made and while the main congregation dispersed: quietly to their homes a pro¬ 
cession was formed in defiance of orders by an irresponsible element with the 
object of marching through tho city to tho Bhahidganj Gurdwara. The Police made 
36 arrests and the pri.sonerB wero successfully desiiatched to the jail. When the 
police attempted to make other arrests, a hostile crowd gathered and police were 
unable to effect their purpose. For some time the police were hemmed in a hostile 
crowd and reserves had to be used to extricate them. Three mild lathi charges 
were made, but as the people in the prooessieu lay on the giound the police 
abstained fro n the use of farther force. The situation at 10 p. m. was that the 
processionists were all insistent on their original intention of maiching through the 
city to the Shahidganj Gurdwara but were being prevented by the Police from carrying 
out their purpose. Tho crowd did considerable damage to some police vans...” 

“In view of the seriousness of the situation, the District Magistrate had to issue 
a new Curfew Order and to oxteud the Curfew hours ordering that‘no person 
within tho limits of the Lahore Municipal Committee shall remain outdoor after 8-30 
p. m. and before 5-30 a. m. till further notice.’ 

But despite all orders of the District Magistrate and “all efforts of the police, the 
MuSiini crowd which had assembled on Friday afternoon failed to disperse during 
tho night or on Saturday, the 20th July when its number was considerably 
swelled.” According to the official Comrauniquo of July 20, issued by the Director 
ef Information Bureau, Punjab Government : 

•'From about 7 a. m. a hostile crowd gathered in front of the Kotwali with tho 
intention of going to Bhahidganj Gurdwara. The crowd was from the beginning 
violent and i^i^d reoeaterlly to braak through the police cordon^ throwing bricks civd 
missiles at the police. The police carried out a number of charges with the object 
of dispersing the crowd. Mounted police was also used and several cavalry charges 
were made. Attempts to disperse tho crowd continued for nearly two hours, the 
mob in the meantime beenminq more violent and a number of injuries being caused 
to Police and to Cavalry, Apart from minor injuries, eight cases are in hospital. 
The crowd was very determined and very violent. 

“All efforts to disperse having failed, order was given to fire. Six rounds were 
fired and the crowd then broke. After an hour later the crowd regathered and was 
again violent It was then necessary to fire again, two rounds only being fired The 
number of casualties from the firing is not definitely known, but so far it has not 
been possible to trace more than three killed. The number of wounded is also not 
known but is very small.” 

Fire had again to be opened on the violent and hostile Muslim crowd on Sunday 
afternoon, the 21st, when all other efforts had failed to disperse or to keep it in 
check, and the police and troops were pelted with missiles and brickbats. It is not 
possible to give here full details of the circumstances under which firing had to be 
resorted to, and they can be had from the official Communique of that day, and 
from the official narratives by Mr. S. Fartab, District Magistrate Lahore, Mr. J. T. M. 
Bennet, Deputy Inspector-General Police, Investigation Department, Punjab, 
Mr. J. P. Morton, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Lahore, and Mr. Abdul Hussain 
Khan, Magistrate let Class, Lahore, published in the Tribune of Lahore, dated 
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August 26, 1935. Though the situation was under control at night, yet “in view of 
the possibility of bands of Muslims from outside entering Lahore, the necessary 
steps have been taken heavily to reinforce the trooi>6 and the Police” by drafts 
from outside the Punjab, said the Government Communique. 

It may be mentioned that as a result of the retaliations of members of the 
hostile and violent Muslim crowds on the 20th and 21st July 1935, the number of 
police and troops wounded and ‘^under treatment in Government hosnitals or treated 
at first-aid posts,” as given in the Communique of 22nd, was as large as 124, as 
follows ; — 


(1) Military Ofl5.oers 3 

(2) Police Officers 7 

(3) Other ranks British troops 12 

’4) Other ranks Indian troops 22 

|5) Other ranks Indian police 80 

Total 124 


Monday, the 22nd July, passed without any untoward happening, but the situation 
took a new turn on Tuesday, the 23rd, “when it was decided at a Muslim meeting 
in Wazir Khan’s mosque to send jathas of five persons or more to defy District 
Magistrate’s orders about unlawful assemblies.” But this Civil Disobedience and 
defiance of Jaw could not be continued for more than two days, and practically came 
to an end on the 25th, when some of the Muslim government officials came to the 
rescue of their community saying that the “Muslims cannot afford to forfeit the 
goodwill of the Government.” 

From the 26th July the situation improved day by day, and, to all appearances, 
Lahore settled down to normal conditions by the end of the month. Troops were 
withdrawn from the camp in the city on tho'lOtli of August 1935. 

Much of the latter trouble was created by the economic boycott of Hindus and 
Sikhs by Muslims suggested bv Mr. K. L. Gauba in his letter published in the 
C. &, Ai. Gazette of August 27, 1935. Unfortunately for the Province, the Rawal¬ 
pindi Conference of the Muslims held on the 3ibt August and 1st September 1935, 
appointed Pir Jamait Ali Shah as the first Arair-i-Shariat or Director of the com¬ 
munity, to receive the Shahidganj agitation by Civil Disobedience. 

Pir Jamait Ali S lah, however, dared not launch Civil Disobedience and diverted 
his energies to the economic boycott of Hindus and Sikhs, as he appears to have 
been made to realize that “no Government worth its salt can be cowed down by 
civil disobedience.” 

Besides, the Muslim ^itators of tho Punjab worked un a sudden disturbance on 
the North-Western Frontier of India, which at one time threatened to bo of a very 
serious nature, involving the Government of India in a war on the Hazara border, 
for which troops had to be sent from down-country. A Government Communique 
dated Nathiagali, September 11, ’35, regarding the Hazara Border Disturbances, 
states 

“This sudden outbreak was not spontaneous. Besides other evidence in the posses¬ 
sion of the Government, leaders of the Lashkar have themselves revealed in a letter 
to the Deputy Commissioner, H.izara, that the unrest was deliberately worked up by 
interested outside agitators from the Punjab to further their purposes in connection 
with the communal agitation in British India. 

The declared object of the I.tashkar was to murder non-Muslims and to desecrate 
their religious places.” 

This view is further supported by the proceedings of a public meeting of Muslims 
held at Rawalpindi in the Jumrna mosque on Friday, the 6th September 1935, when a 
resolution “protesting against the Gove'nment’s policy of bombing the trans-border 
tribes [ in suppressing the above disturbances on the North-Western Frontier J was 
adop^ted.” [ Tribune^ September 9, 1935. 1 

The effect of the Rawalpindi Muslim Conference and the activities of Pir Jamait 
Ali added fuel to the smouldering fire of the Muslim agitation, resulting in intemper¬ 
ate speeches by certain Muslim leaders and inflammatory articles in the Muslim 
press. The Punjab Government was compelled to place the agitators under restraint 
and to confiscate the securities of the ofimnding newspapers in the middle of Sept. 

The Secretary of the Shromani Akali Dal (of the Sikhs), Amritsar, in tho state¬ 
ment of September 11, 1935, “regrets that certain Muslim papers are trying to fan 
oommunalism, which might tend to endanger peace of the country. In spite of such 
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provooatioa, the Shromani Akali Dal has requested the Sikhs to desist from being driven 
into auy commaual upheaval but should show utmost self-restraint and self-control. 
The Shromani Akali Dal, nevertheless, wants to make it clear that under no circums¬ 
tances will they tolerate any infringement of their inviolable right, and will defend 
by all possible means every inch of the sacred premises of Gurdwara Shahidganj.” 
(The Tribunt^, September 14, 1935.) 

The Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, in particular, appealed to the 
Sikhs to do nothing on the coming Sliahidganj day, “the 20th September, that might 
in any way tend to distrub the peace of the Province,” and the Secretary wrote in 
his appeal dated 16th September “that the S. G, P. U. deems it necessary to request 
the Sikhs to make every effort to maintain peace. No counter demonstrations should 
be held on that day.” ^The Tribune^ September 13, l935.) 

On the 20th September the Muslims observed “Sliahidganj Day” which greatly helped 
to excite the feelings of the overzealous fanatics, whose bloodthirstiness occasion¬ 
ally manifested itself in murderous assaults on the lives of law-abiding and peaceful 
Sikhs, 

it was really very unfortunate that, at a time when Muslim agitation was at its 
hightest, not only against the Sikhs but also against the Government, the Punjab 
Government decided to exempt swords from the provisions of the Arms Act, and the 
notihcation thereof was published in the Punjab Gazette on Friday the 20th Sept. ’35 
when the agitators were observing the “Shahidganj Day” throughout the country. 
{0. & l/. G izettp^ September 25, 1935.) 

Reports of stray assaults by Muslims on Sikhs were “received from several villages 
including Meki Dhok and Adhwal, two important villages in the Attock District, A 
party of Muslims assaulted two Sikhs (Prem Singh and Bhagwan Singh) in village 
Meki Dhok, three miles of Kot Bhai Than Singh, resulting in serious injuries to one 
of them who was removed to the Fatehjang hospital.*' (The Tribune^ September 27, 
1935.1 

It was during these days that the well-known Muslim leader Maulana Shaukat Ali 
wrote a letter to Master Tara Singh, one of the most influential Sikh leaders, with a 
view to opening “negotiations with the Sikh leaders regarding the Shahidganj questions.” 
Master Tara Singh wrote back to Maulana Shaukat Ali : — 

“As far as any question relating to the site of the so-called mosque is concerned, 
this must be regarded as closed. The so-called mosque and its site mean infinitely 
more to Sikhs than to Muslims and any Sikh leader who for a moment put this fact 
out of sight would be traitor to his religion and his community.” 

Referring to the Muslim agitation in the Punjab, Master Tara Singh said that 

“It has been wantonly started for political ends. It is not Islam that is speaking. 
It is the Punjab neo-Muslim fired by crude political ambitions based on communal 
vanity generated by the Anglo-Muslim alliance which has developed a dangerous type 
of siiperiority complex, 

“The Sikhs will not, therefore, countenance tactics which are being employed against 
them for their own undoing.” 

“If you still think that we should meet and that some useful purpose can be ser¬ 
ved thereby, I shall be at your disposal on October 1, 2, & 3.’, (The Tribune^ Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1935 ) 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, Sayyed Murtaza Sahib and Mr. K. L. Gauba, members of the 
Legislative Assembly, arrived at Amritsar on the morning of October 3, and accom- 

E anied by Mir Maqbnl Mahmud, Khwaja Ahmed Sadiq and Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, 
r. L C., met eight Sikh Leaders including Master Tara Singh, Sardar Dalip 8ingh 
Doabia, Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, Sardar Kartar Singh, Sardar Harnam Singh 
and Sardar Pratap Singh, at 1-30 p. m. at the Shahid Sikh Missionary College. 

The conversations were held in camera and continued for over five hours. “In 
the beginning Maulana Shaukat Ali is reported to have said that there had been a 
mosque on the site of Shahidganj in olden times. The Sikh leaders contended that 
it was a Gurdwara. Eventually it was pointed out that the discussion could only 

E rooeed if it were conducted on the assumption that the site of Sahidganj could not 
e restored to Muslims.” The draft of the statement to be issued after the conver¬ 
sations “was discussed for a long time and many alterations were made” at the 
suggestion of the Muslims leaders who finally approved of and agreed upon the 
following statement issued by the Sikh leaders :— 

“It has given us genuine pleasure to meet Maulana Shaukat Ali, Sayyed Murtaia 
Sahib, Mr. L. Gauba and other Muslim friends in connection with the Shahidganj 
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affair. Maulana Shaukat Ali has provided an occasion for us to understand and 
appreciate each other’s point of view and for that we are grateful to him. Though 
the Sikh community is not prepared to part with the site, this does not preclude 
the possibility of further negotiations. This can only be possible if our Muslim 
brethren create a calm atmosphere. The prospects at present are discouraging but 
representatives of Sikh community would welcome a talk with representatives of 
Muslim community in changed circumstances." {Civil d? Military Gazette., October 
4, 1935.) 

But unfortunately no calm atmosphere was created and there was no change in 
circumstanoes. Amir-i-Shariat Pir Jamait Ali Shah, dictator of the Muslim com¬ 
munity, as usual, toured about the country, preaching his doctrino of boycott, 
exciting the feelings of liis people and disseminating the seed of hatred and 
intolerance with much greatei enthusiasm. On October l5, a number of fresh suits 
were instituted against the Sikhs involving therein almost all important Akali 
leaders. The exemption of swords from the provisions of the Arms Act further 
encouraged the agitators who are now literally converted into armed terrorists for 
peaceful and law-abiding people, and the public confidence in “the safety of life and 
property in the British Haj" is liable to be rudoly shaken by broad-day-light 
murders in the streets of the capital of the Province. 

On the 23rd October 1935, one Flasan Muhammad of Ilavoli Pathran vvali, Lahore, 
acoompaniei by five other Muslims, came armed with an axe, and attacked a Sikh, 
named Sant Singh, resident of a village in Lyallpur District, all of a sudden, when 
he (Saut Singh) was enjoying a musical treat between the Shah-almi and Mouhi 
gates. Sant Singh was given two axe-blows, one on tlio neck and the other on the 
chest. Leaving his victim unconscious on the ground. Hassan Muhararaaii shouted 
that “he was out to kill Hindus and Sikhs” and advanced towa ds Moohi Gate 
whore he came across another Sikh, Ragbir Singh, of Kapurthula, whom he attacked 
with the same savagery aud inflicted several injuries on him. The assailant then 
proceeded towards Kucha Moti Panda, inside the city, where he attacked one Bishan 
Singh, killing him instantaneously. One Hindu, Baldev Kaj by name, who happened 
to be quite close to the scene of the occurrence, chased the murderer but the latter 
attacked and overpowered his captor with the axe, and tried to escape. He was, 
however, surrounded and apprehended by several Hindus of the locality when the 
Police arrived on the scene and arrested the culprit. iU. & M. Gazette k the Tribune 
October 24, 1935. ) 

The crime caused a groat deal of horror in the city. The Tribune., Lahore, 
wrote in its editorial of Friday the 26tb October, 1935 :— 

“The heinous crime which was perpetrated at Lahore on Wednesday (the 23rd 
October, 1935), and as a result of which one Sikh was killed and two others seriously 
injured, aud a Hindu, who tried to grapple with the assailant was wounded, will 
cause a thrill of horror and indignation among all humane and law-abiding people 
of all communities ” 

The crime was repeated after a fortnight and another Sikh Mangal Singh of 
Gageki, Sialkot, was stabbed in the neck bj^ a Muslim, behind the Water Woi^s of 
the Badami Bagh, Lahore, on Friday, the 8th November, when the Muslims of 
Lahore were observing the second ‘Shahidganj Day.” 

On the afternoon of the 9th, “a joint conference of Muslim leaders and Ulemas 

was held.at the Barkat Ali Muhammadan Hall” Lahore, where “it was decided that 

ten lakhs of volunteers should be enlisted in the course of November and December 
and funds should be collected.” {Tribune,, Novewber 10, 1935.) 

“It was resolved that during the current lunar month and the next month of 
‘Ramzan’ the work of enrollisg volunteers should be pushed on in order to strengh- 
then the movement, so that the number of enrolment should reach a million by 
last Friday of the month of Ramzan. During this period a communal fund should 
be established.” {C. k M. Gazette., November 10, 1935.) 

In the words of Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer in the C. k M, Gazette, November 24, 
1935, “it is clear that the million volunteers are to break the constitution, to violate 
the law, and illegally to force the Government to surrender. Here then is openly 
and thoughtlessly a move to resort to shock tactics and desperate methods of politi¬ 
cal and communal warfare. Those who call for volunteers forget that their opponents 
among the Sikhs can also organize volunteers. The Government cannot watoh a 

MuBlim-Sikh War......No Government can. If the resolution was carried out in 

action, public life in the Punjab would be reduced to weariaoxne waate.” 
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What aro tlio real iimlorlyiii^ iutontions of those “Muslim leaders and Ulemas” in 
enlisting one million volunteers—tlio dreadful civil, disobedience, or “a disaster by 
means of civil war, which some of the inteinnerate speakers of our community are 
provoking” as Mian Mohd. Abdullah of Rawalpindi wrote in the 7. & M. Qaxette^ 
September 13, 'ilo—are still to been seen. 

On tlie 10th of November 11)35, the day following the conference, some Pal hairs 
dressed as Akali Sikhs were arrested, from tho train for Nanakana Sahib on the 
birthday of Guru Nanak, for possession of 12 bombs, which, in all probaliility, they 
would iiave thrown on a crowd of several lakfis of Sikh pilgrims on the following 
day. 

Kfforls for an araio.ahle settlement between the Sikhs and Muslims begun on Get. 
3, could not be i-enewed as “our Muslim bretborn” failed to “create a calm atmos¬ 
phere”, It is vei’y unfoitunate that even some of the most responsible Muslim 
leaders have not made any s(‘ri<jus attempt to dissuade their co-religionists irom un¬ 
constitutional and lawless activities. 

In the words of llic Trthunr, Lahore, O<:toher 30, 1935, “so far not a single res¬ 

ponsible Muslim has (Condemned even tlie lati;st wanton and unprovoked crime, as a 
result of wliieli one Sikb was killed, and two Sikbs and ono_ Jlindu were injured. 
Maulana Sbaukat Ali himself | who was the leader of the negotiators from the Muslim 
side ] has not eendemne.l it.” And, it will not bo loss interesting to know that the meet¬ 
ing of the 91 b Neveintier, called by Amir-i->Sbariat Pir Jamiat Ali Shall, wherein such 
a (langorons resolution of onioiling one million volunteers and of establishing a com¬ 
munal fund was adopted, was atteniled by such prominent and responsible Muslim 
gentlemen as M.iulaii i Sliankat Ali, Nawab Muhammad Shah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot, 
M. L. C., Khan liahalur Haji Rahim Lakhsh, Sayyod Ghulam Bhik Nairang, M. L. A., 
Mian Abdul Aziz, B.irrister of Lahore, Allama Iiiayat Ali Mashraqi, the founder of 
the “Kliaksar” movement, Savyed ILarnid Riza of Bareilly, Makhdum Sadr-iid-Diu 
Gilani, Dr. Khalifa SIiuja-ud-Diu, Barrister, and Prof. Abdul Qadir of tho Islamia 
College, Lahore. 

“Tlie [ Muslim ] (dialleuge of raising a million volunteers for unconstitutional pur¬ 
poses will kill every chance of a settlement,” writes Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer in the 
CivU <0 MUitarij i}azHti\ November 24. 1935. In fact it has already done so. In 
view of the appeal of Amir-i-SUariat, Pir Jamait Ali Shah, Dictator of the Muslims 
[ ^0 “Muslims of the Punjab to spread a network of Majlis It had MiUat in the pro¬ 
vince which should ontrol volunteers” 1, subsequent crime resulting in the murder 
of S. Bishau Singh and serious injuries to two Sikhs, Sant Singh and Raghbir Siugli, 
and a Himlu, Baldev Raj and other activities of the Muslims, the \yell-kiiown Akali 
leader Master Tara Singh has thus given a finishing touch to this question in liis 
statement to the press, dated November 4, 1935, that:— . , 

•‘Under tho circumstances it is cowardly to have any such .talk \yith cho Muslims. 
1. fh'Tofore, wish to declare that I, at least, shall not participate in any such talk... 
No Sikh loader, no Sikh organization and not even all the Sikh organizations eora- 
bined have the ])OWor f.o agree to this (the Muslim) demand. Owing to Muslim 
threatr and bullying, the Sikhs consider it an insult to the Panth and the Martyrs 
to yield an inch oven.” (riie Tribune^ November 5, 1935.) 

This brings the history of the Slialiidganj Lahore, including the current relevant 
events up to the 21th of November 1035. Referonco to the criminal eases instituted, 
(luring the agitation, by Muslims regarding the alleged demolition of a tomb in the 
Giirdwara premises and property, and of the so-callod mosque—in reality the 
Shahidganj Dharamsala —has been intentionally avoided, as tlioy are siWl stib-judice. 

It is a matter for gratilication that the Government has done and is doing it.s 
best, in its own way, to create a calm atmosphere and it is hoped that with its 
eontianous efforts the Province, and particularly the city of Lahore, will .soon be 
restored to normal conditions. 

THE SHAHIDGANJ CIVIL SUIT 

Lahore Seision Court Judgment 

The Shahidgani judgment day dawned at Lahore on tho 25th. May 1936 batches 
of policemen moving out of tlie police stations to take up duties as pickets m the 
danger zones of tho city. While tho entire police force had been asked to stand by, only 
a small part had been sent on duty. A small detachment of Indian troops had also been 
summoned and was stationed near the kotwali to meet emergencies. The precincts 
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of tlio snssi()ns ooai't wlioro jiKl'j^mont was doliverod woro closely guarded by armed 
and latlii [xdico. Despile the fact that admission was restricted the courtroom was 
crowdel by m' 3 rnl).)r ! of the bar and prominent Sikhs and Muslims, while outside 
the poliei) wore kept hu^y engaged in controlling a largo crowd of Sikhs and 

Muslims. 

Story of the Care 

The Sliahidganj civil suit II led by Dr. Mohammad A lam was the outcome of the 
alleged demolition by tlie Sikhs on .July 8, 1035 of a dilaj)idated old building standing 
in tlie compound ot'the Sliahidganj Durdwara, which was (daim(iil by the Muslims as 
a mosque built during the Moghul rule and by the Sikhs as a jdace sacred to the, 
memory of Sikh martyrs. The agitation arising" out of the ilomolition of this build¬ 
ing, which was kept up in a virulent form till recimtly, led to grave rioting and 

bloodshed of more than one occasion and to .stray assaults intermittently and was 
resjionsible for esti-angement of tlui relations between tlie sister communities in 

Lahore. 

Civil Suit 

Wliile agitation was going on outside. Dr. Moliammad Alara diverted the dispute 
to the judicial channel by tiling a civil suit on behalf of 18 plaintiifs, including the 
Sliahidganj UnosqiuV itself, in the court of the district judge, Lahore, seeking a 
declaration for allowing Muslims to say prayers at the disputed site, which, the 
plaintitts claimed as a mosque. 

The plaint inter alia stated that the building in disjuite was a mosque dedicated 
tOiOod and that it could not be used for any pui'pose other than that of a mosque 
and that the plaintiffs and also all the followers of Islam wei’o entitled to use the 
mosque for purposes of worship without let or hindrance by any one, with conse¬ 
quential relief in the form of a perpetual and mandatory injiuietion against the 
defendants to the effect ; 

(a) that they should not use the site of the demolished mosque for any purpose 
which might be "contrary to its '‘sharai use and sanctity ; 

(b) that they should not interfere in the ‘rights of worshi[)’ of the plaintiff's 
regarding the said mosque ; 

(c) that they should reconstruct that part of the mosque whicli they demolished 
or caused to be demolislied in the same shape and form, on the pneca elevation 
with three domes, minarets and mchrab as it was before demolition, or in the 
alternative a decree be passed against the defendants for a sum which might bo 
found equitable in the circumstances of the case and also costs of the suit might 
bo awarded. 

The plaintiffs added that tlio mo.sque in dispute was built for offering prayers and 
worship by Muslims in general and was dedicated as wa/cf to God for centuries 
since the time of the Moghul emperors and- was in existence in a safe and sound 
condition up to the event of July 7, 1935, and was known as Masjid 8hahidgunj. 
ijong after the erection and existence of the mosque, during the Sikh regime, the 
8ikhs built in its neighbourhood the naniadh of Jihai Tarn Singh and a Ourdwaia of 
the same denomination and the possessors and occupieis of the said saniadh also 
held pOHsessiqu of the mosque, but it remaim‘d in its form, shape, status and 
character, distinguished as a separate entity and continued to remain so up to the 
day of its demolition. After the tSikh (iurdwaras Act was enforced in the Punjab 
on the apjdication of the Sikh Gurdwara J’rabandhak Committee, the Gurdvvara 
Bhai Tain Singh, with the attached projiorties, including the mosque, was declared 
as a notilied tiikh (iurdwara by the Government. Besides the occupiers of the 
Gurdwara, the Anjuman-i-Islamia liled applications before the tribunal with regard 
to their respective rights in the properties of the Gurdwara and the mosque, but 
the tribunal dismissed these apjilications. The plaint further stated that the mosque 
in dispute had a right to maintain its status as a mosque dedicated to God and to 
keep up its sanctity, and the other plaintiffs individually and collectively, along with 
other Mussalmans, had a right to maintain its sanctity and to say their prayers and 
worship in it and every Mussulman had a ri^ht to seek redress in a court of law 
against any person or persons who interfered in this right. The mosque being a 
tvakf dedicated to God had never been the property of any one individual or indi¬ 
viduals, nor could it ever bo so, iior was it subject to adverse possession by any 
person and had in itself a separate juristic personality. The mosque had a right to 
maintain itself as it existed and the present plaintiffs were not bound by the act of 
any other Mussalman nor by any decision given against the latter. 
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Disfkxdants’ Contkntion 

The Sikli (Jui-dwaiM i*i'.ib;iiidli:ik Committm', fhn dcftiidtitils, in a written reply, 
slated that tliere was no h\”al enlity known as the rnosqnu. Aceordin^‘ to the aver¬ 
ment in the plaint, it was apparent that the site in dispute was . vaeant site and 
that no mosque stood at tin; disputed site in the shai)e of a buildin;^f or otiierwi.se. 
So the mosque was not eoinptdent to maintain tlie suit. 

The property in suit was imduded in the consolidated list [uiblished under the 
Sikh tJurdwaias Act as property of (Juidwara Shalli<l;.^anj Lliai Tarn Sinyh as f)er 
notilieation ol the LovernnuMit. The pioperly in dispute had been (lec.ided to be 
the [irojierty of the (hirdwara liy th(‘ (iurdwara tribunal on January 29, 19.30. The 

suit was not eoynizable by the court. 

The dijfoiKlants added that tin' Anjurnan-i-1 daniia, Punjab on behalf of the 

Muslim coinrnunity in yeneisil, male a pidiliou under sec. 5 of tlie (Iurdwara Act on 
the alh'^ation that the propeily in dispute was a mosque. The petition was tnquired 
into and dismissed. 'L’lm tbMusion o( the Tnbuu.il was biudiny on tlni Muslim com¬ 
munity, In any casi' tin? pnqnjitv in <lispule w.is tin? property of a Sikh (iurdwara 

iuul the def(?ndauts liad been imple.aded as defendants as the mannyers of the said 
(luidwara. Tin? imisdietimi of tin.' court w .as bartt'<l amioidiny to the imi)erative 

provisions of the SiUi (iitidwara Act. Seveial cast.'s lead lieeii brouyht in varioiei 
coevts on tin? alleyation that the pioperty in di‘q)ut«? was a mosque. All those suits 
faded. The dohmdants rein'd up')n tiio-.e deeisions. Inasmuch as the (iurdwara 
P.liai Taru Smyh had been iji possession of tin* property in dispute for over 150 
yeai'S, the pM'sent suit was Iime-b.u'i’ed 

The S. (i. i'. (1 (?onlrf)veilcd the alley,.iti(?n of the [ilaiiitiffs on merits and contended 
that tlicrewa^ no mo>((iie at aov linn* at the site in dispute. It co?iterided that at the 
she ill (lisput(' there was a liuiMiny which w.as used for the forcible conversion to 
Islam of tSikI) men and women, u ho on their refus.il were mveculed on the spot. 
As the huildiny w,is used for tin* propayation of Islam it had a sound striictiiro. 
Wdien tlie SdJis eanie m p.^wcr m (In' Puu|,d» they took possession of this 
phu;e and l^ecause numerous Sikhs, iindudiny lihai T.iru Sinyh, had been tortured 
and eMM'iiled, they Jieid the |)l.ire .as saeied. memorial was erected to commemorate 
tin.' martyrdom of Dh.ii Taru Sinyh. .\ road was sub.sequenty ojiouod dividiny 
Sliahidyunj in two pot tions. 

The eouil ordered that a eopy of the above written statement lie sup]dicd to the 
plaintirts’ counsel and the pluintitls would tlnm tile their written rej)lication. 

The suit was institiiti'd on Oct. lit) 1935-bv Hr. Mohamrna'l Alam ayainst the 
Sltii-oinani (iurdwara Parhanlh.ik (’ommittce, which \\as represented by Kai Bahadur 
H.idri Dass, advocate, assisted by al'out half a d'o/mi law\ers. 

The actual heariiiy of the (sih? commenced on Mai eh 23, I93G au'l c.ouciudeil towards 
the (uid of April, Keity-two witnes.^t's, inelinliny a number of Pleraas and Mr. S. 
l*ai’tab, deputy c.ommissioner ot Lahore, were ('\amiued for tlu? plaiiitifTs, while 25 
witnesses appeansl for the dehmce. SiNty-seven doeuiii'.'ntary exhibits were tiled by 
the plaintitl's, while the defence filed 92 ('xhiltits. 

Dr, Mohammatl Alam aryued the case for the plaintiffs for full six days and the 
defence aryumenls occiqiiod four days, wliile Dr. Alam’s refiiy took another 
two days. 

The Judgment 

Sumraarizitiy the lindinys, the judyt? observed :—The mnsqne Sliahidyunj is a 
juristic person cajjable of suiny throuyh Maul.-riia Mohammad Ahrna'I (Mutwali of 
Wazir Khan Mos(]U(9 as next friend. ,V suit for a declaration does lie. But the 
suit is barred (o) by tin? de-;ision of the Sikh (iurdwara Tribunal dated Jan. 20, 
1930, and (h) by the provisions of tin? (Iurdwara Act thouyh not by the decisions 
between 1850 and 1883. The inhilicatioii under the (.Iurdwara Act wuas not secured 
by fraud ami deceit. The suhj(?ct matter of the suit was in its oriyin a wakf, that 
IS, a mosquo oriyiiially dclicated for prayt'r in 1?22, but it has not been used as a 
Muslim placo of worshij) siiie.e its possession and control passed to the Sikhs about 
1762. The plaintiiis’ suit is not within the limitation.’ The sessions judye added :— 
'The plaintiffs are not entitled to tlu? rolicf.s claimed. The ;resiilt is that the plain¬ 
tiffs’ suit fails and is dismissed. 

'As reyards costs, I have?, while hohliny all claims to bo barred by the limitations 
by statute aud judicial deeisiou, found in favour of the plaintiffs in one important 
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issup, iiamBly, iliat the sifo in dispute in its origin was a ?rakf pro|)prty dedicated as 
a inosfpin. The siniden and precipitate demolition of the rnoscjne by the defendants 
on the ni^dif of .Tiilv 7-8 last was no doubt in pure Islamic law aii act desecration 
which pnvo the plaiiititTs considerable justification for seeding a remedy in the civil 
couit. I, therefore, leave the parties to boar their own cost.’ 


Tomb Case Appeal—Shahidganj offshoot 

.ludgment was also delivered on the 25th May 1936 in the Pir Kaku &;hah tomb 
case appeal, an offshoot of the Bhahidganj dispute. 

The sessions judge accepted tho appeal and acquitted all the accused.- 

Tiic eleven Sikhs, including .lethadar Tara Singh and Kuldif) Singh, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the local Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, had been 
sentciKicd in this case to terms varying from six to 15 months’ iminisorirnent on 
two ediai-gos relating to the allego<l demolition of the tonif) ol Pii Kaku Shah, statcMl 
to have ('xisted in tho Shahidganj (;ompouud arnl which was ludd saer(Hl by Muslims 
in general and Khojas in particular. Tara Singh, Kuldip Singh and five otliers were 
sentenced on both tho counts to nine and si.x months’ irainisonment ie^;pectively, 
live sentences to run consecutively, while two others wm'i* sentenced on the lirst 
count only to nine months’ imprisonment and two more on tlic second count only 
to six rneuths’ im])risonmcnt. 

The defence plea in the lower eonrt was that the tomb in question was not of 
Pir Kaku Sliah and tliat tlio laiul whereon it stood was in the jiossession of the 
Sikhs who had a right to do with it what tlnyv liked. The lower coiij-i ludd that the 
oral as well as the doeaimontary evidence showe<l that 1 lu' tornh wais of Pir Kaku 
Shall and the Sikhs had no right to demolish the tomb meicly because it stood on 
the jiroperty which had passed into Sikh hands. 

Judgment 

In tho course of his judgment, tlio sessions judge, aftei- anal\sing tho evidence, 
remarked Ht is difTicult, in tho face of all this evidence to accept the OJ-al evidence 
given now almost for the first time during a period of acute tension that ilie place in 
question is tlie burial place of Saint Pir Kaku Shah. 1 liold that there is consider- 
alile doubt as to who, if anyone, was buried at this placix It is not impossible tliat 
the site ill question w'as a tomb, but it is not enough for the pui poses of see. 297 
1. P. G (trespass into a burial place), to hold that (he site in question may have 
been a tomb. To sustain a conviction under sec. 297 it is luHiessaiy to find as a 
fact that the site in question was a place of sepulchre and 1 consider that the 
evidence given in this case is too indeterminate to enable me to reach any definite 
finding.’ After discussing the subject furliicr, the judge obscrycil ‘It is difficult 
in the.-e circiiinstaiices to hold tliat the ai»pellants, even if thev did demolish the 
structure, which the firoseoution call a tomb and wliich Tara Singh, apfiellant calls 
a tl/ard (platform), eommifted trespass within tlie meaning of see. 297.’ Tho judge 
further referred tJie decision of tho (Jurdwara Tribunal dismissing the ap[dication 
of two Muslims for ownershiji of the tonih and commented that the committee of 
management of the (Kirdwara, in these oiroumstanecs, might reasonably jiresume that 
they wm-e entitled to deal as they liked with their own pj'operty. the judge held, 
therefore, that the knowledge and intention required under sec. 297, I. P. (k, cannot 
be presumed in the [iresent ease. Jn view of these findings the judge thought it 
immaterial whether the apjiollants actually demolished the mosque. Ho, therefore, 
accepted tho appeal and acquitted tho appellants. 



THE EUROPEAN POLITY 


EUROPEANS IN SOUTH INDIA 

The first amiLial ooaforonce of tho Etiropeari Association in Sonth India was held 
in Madras on tlio 24lh. January 1936 in th(! premis(5s of tho linnnah Sliell House, 
\v:th Mr. D. M. Reid in tho ohaiis Mr. F. F. Jamrs initiaiod a discussion on 
“Fntnro rolioy.” In the conrso of his address, Mr. James said : 

“Europeans in India have V>eon recipients of a plethoi'a of advica? recently, most f)f 
which comes from lioinbay. Wo certainly ro(jeivo it in the spirit in whi- h it is 
tendered ttnnigh we may, j)Orhai)S, sujL;^est that less ore<lit than is justified lia.-^ been 
^iven to the spirit of <ionstructivo co-operation which has been evidetujed in European 
})oli cy in tho last -fifteon years. A study of the proceedin^cs of tho various Provin¬ 
cial Councils and of tiie work of onr European Group from tho beginning;' of the 
prO'"-’ent Reforms will substantiate this claim. 

“(/(morally speaking, European policy in the country now and in the future must 
ho has(Ml upon the prin(;iple of partnership between India and Britain and the ad¬ 
vance of India to tho position of a dominion within the Commonwealth. Tliis, of 
(jourse, involves the ri'jection of policies calling for rupture of all ties^ hetwoeii the 
two countries and the separation of India from tho Crown and tlie Era[)ire. Hut 
within that framt'work, thtu-o are immense oj>portunities for co- 0 ])eration with all 
communities in this country upon a large number of political and economic subjects. 

“The European community is held together jiartly l>y race and tradition, partly by 
its special jiosition in tliis country. Onr European Groups have not developed us a 
result of agrooment as .to political programme; they have been formed on communal 
and minority considora*^^hDns. It has first been our duty to organise, educate and pro¬ 
tect oursfilves. In recent years, therefore, we have largely concentrated our energies 
upon securing a recognisod position in the constitutional development of the future. 
That has meant strenuous and co-o[)orative endeavour in which we have been reason¬ 
ably successful. Now that the Government of India Act is on tlio Statute Book, 
h<»wcv'er, all that is behind, and wo liavo to take stock of what is before us. 

“It has been suggesttnl that we should join an All-India Jkirty to work the Ro- 
fnrms. What aro noeded are parties which will take the Reforms for granted, and 
(troco('id to live a normal political life under them. Tho Keforms will he worked 
in diftm-oiit Provinces by dilTerent methods and from different motives. Onct^ Pro¬ 
vincial yVutonomy begins to work, fiolicies and {lartios based upon identity of econoniic 
intore'^ts and ideas will probably emerge. The Congress Socialist Party is an indica- 
(S'ition of this. Much of the present party division will disappear. In South India 
Ihero arc two parties—one which bases its jirogrammo mainly on future promises 
and tho other mainly on past acliioveraonts. Neither of these is enough. It is possibly 
loo much to expect that a party will emerge with a clear-cut social and economic 
inograrnme free from the limitation of past policies, until the new Constitution is 
actuallv working. Tliat being so, is it not difficult for us now to define clearly what 
our policy will bo in tho future? At present, wo are independent of all parties ami 
are willing to co-operate with any in securing stability and solvency in the State 
and steady improvement in tho conditions of the people. Those aro general terms 
however. Our European groups will never be powerful enough to dominate, load 
or bo entirely independent of other groups and parties. We shall have to identify 
ourselves to tho fullest extent with any and every group which is working on lines 
which we believe to be sound and in the interests of this country. The interests of 

India are our interests and her pride should bo our pride. If she prospers we 

prosper ; if she suffers we suffer. ^ r • 

‘‘Before policies can bo laid down, it is necessary to consider some of the mam 
problems with which we shall bo confronted and on which our leaders may be 
expected to give some guidance. , mi. *• 

“One, the municipal administration of Madras, is at our doors, Tho Corporation 
is not as efficiently run as it used to be. It will get worse under the new 

Act unless great changes take place in the present political atmosphere in 

which members of the Corporation ao their work, and unless programmes take the 
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place of ptiisonalities and politics. The aJrairiistrafion of iliu city needs a tlioroug^h 
financial oveadiaul and a concentration of effort (the fashionable jihrase is a ‘■united 
front’) on the inij)ioveirient and increase in the amenities for whicdi its citizens }>ay. 
Tins is a matter which should bo taken up by the new Madras Circle of the 
European Assoination. Take provincial matters—tliero is a problem which is at 
jireseiit beiore South India, on which all parties should be united—the {)osition of 
Madi'as with re^ai’d to the Otto Niemoyer Enquiry. Madras has enemies who aie 
('nvioiis of her solvency and would penalise her for her past financa'al priehmce and 
high level of taxation. ' Nor has Madias a good ‘press’ in Delhi. No Financ.o Member 
of the Covernraent of India has been in the Madras jiresidency for (’ight hn- nine 
yeais. It is therefore urgent that wo should all unite in pn'ssing that financial 
adjustment should do justice to the province. The present Covernrnent of Madras 
under the leadersliip of His Excelbnicy the Governor desiu’vo the support of every 
one in their fight foi’ Madras interests. 

“Then there is t.iie land revenue system whicdi will be a matter of increasing 
imj)ortan(;o in the future. Are assessments too high? Is their basis just? These 
questions afreet not only the planting (^immunity but all community in South India 
tor they affect the prosperity of the province. 

“Thi'ii there is Hydro-Electric ami industi-ial d(!volopment ; and there are the 
])roblems of planned production ; public; health; agriculture, Loc:al Scif-tiovernment 
and E<lucalion and provincial taxation. \Ye are vitally interested in therso pronlems 
Tlu'y will become claimant in the future, and we shall have to take sides and 
develop our own [loJicy. 

“Then there are Ah-India problems, quite apart from those iniidcato and difficult 
ones wJjich will be involved in this (piestion of Ec(h>ration. There is tlie |)rohlem 
of oveiseas trade, <)(tawa and Ihlateral tieatics. Thc'rc' is tin' gemn-al pi-ohlcni of 
jisc;al policy. Is tlie iiriiiciple of disci iminating protection suitahle to moilci u {;oiidi- 
tions ? ISlnmld another lis<jal enquiry be Indd ? There is the prohlem of di drihulion 
of taxatiim, tJio removal of the emergeiicv tax.ition, llie iv'visioii of (he in'oin ; tax. 
loan and exfdiange pfilicy. There is tiie difficult pi.)l)Iem of railway finance in which 
cvci'yone should take sfiecial intorixst just jiow. If tin' j-ailways go bankrupt, it is 
tlie iax-[)ayer v ho will have to j»ay. It is sometimes hjrgotteii that tin' railways are 
our eoneei'n as much as the roads Federation is liki'ly to make this problem moi'o 
acute unless sorni^ system of co-ordination as to conirel and [lulicy is devise'l. Where 
is the oft-promised Ministry of Communications ? _ 

“Then there are all tin' j»rohlems involved in what is known as ‘h’ural Fplift' 
including juihlic health, dchf relief, co-operation and hi-oadcasting. 

“Tiu'ie is the defence of India. Few peojile im much about our defence ferens 
They have bei'u regardi'd in the past as soiru'thing which is alien —for obvious 
reasons. Actually they aie one of India’s greatest assets. What is India's defence 
policy ? AVIiat is our attitude to tliis (piestiou ? We, slial! have to enunciate our 
own jiulicy or join some group which has diffiiiod its attitude. 

“TJiere is the question of Jjahour h'gislation. Iho Federal Government controls 
frailc, the units control jtroduction ; both have to do with labour laws. There is 
endless room for conflict,” 

Pj-occeding, Mr. James said ; “Provincial Autonomy will probably come into force 
on Aiiril the first. 1937, when elected Ministries will take the place of the present 
system. We have fifteen months for intensive preparation as far as organisafion is 
concerned. As usual, Madras lia.s given the load to the whole of India in this 
regard. As far as educaitioii is concerned, wo Iiave our own monthly Hulletin. This 
began as an exiioriment, but I believe that it lias been justified and that it may have 
10 be developed and exiended. Wo must have an organ like this. It is true that 
tiiero are several competent English newspapers in the Jhesidency which havm been 
generous in the past in giving our Association publicity : Wo are gratelul for this 
help and 1 am sure it will continue to be given.” 

Mr. James then pointed out that thero was need for the holding of periodic 
conferences and the fullest publicity lor the work of thoir reprosontatWes iu tbo 
Legislatures. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jamos said : “Ono word of warning. Though the Govornmont 
of India Bill is on the Statute Book, we arc by no means finished with the consti¬ 
tutional issues between Britain and India. The Act is not a final settlement of all 
these issues, though it settles a largo number of them—particularly in the provincial 
siihore. Thero will be agitation for further advance—-some of it constitutional, some 
of it extra-constitutional. With those who are constitutional we cannot but sympa- 
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thiso. That sympathios may bo roquiro*! to bo translator into coiioroto and practical 
form in tho fntnro. U would bo well, tliorofore, for ns always to koop in mind 
tlioso laf^(i questions involved in India’s placo in the Empiio. Tlmro could bo no 
surer fjjiiarantoo of tliat ^^ood-will which wo claim to bo onr host safoj^mard ilian a 
frank apjirociation of India’s case for solf-govornmont, and a willingness to work with 
our [ndian friends in usin^ tho opportiinitios now coming to bring India nearer 
her goal.” 

Mr. IF. K. M. LangUij said that Mr. .faraos had in his S])00(di ontlinod for tliom 
a delinito programme of work, which was, if ho might say so, refreshing, fie had 
great regard for tho present Ministry in Madras when he ]oin(5d tlie Legislative 
Council. lie tlioiight that lu^ would find responsible Ministers going' about t lie 
eeuntry with a dehnite programm(3. Hut so far from fimliug that, during tho whole 
time that ho had been in the Legislative Council—ho had been there noar y tliree 
years now—he did not think that outside an occasional conference of the pai'ty 
whifdi was usually held brdiind closed doors or mor(3 or loss closed doors, he h.ad 
ever heard any of tho responsible Ministers, win' reprosente<l an important snetion of 
the Madi'as Covornment, either going out into tho mofussil and iiutting forward a 
programme before the peoj)l(' tir didcnding thomselvc's in ilie manner generally 
ca’p icted in political circles. Mr. .lames had given them a programme wliich tlu'y 
should think over seriously. 

Tho question of tho influonce of Euro}>eans in tho Reformed Councils had already 
been I'oferred to in gracious terms by tiis Ex'collency the Oovernor. Mr. .Tames also 
had spoken of it in his s})oech. llis own experience was—ho tliought those who 
were or had been members of tho Legislative Council, would bear him out in this — 
that in proixirtion to their numbers, tho influonce of tho Europeans was very great. 
Their inllueuce, ho believed, would become gnjater and not less under tho Reformed 
(‘constitution. The reason was V('ry simple. Hitherto, rightly or wrongly, Europeans 
iiuwitably had been regarded really as a part of tho Oovornraent, .and secondly tlioy 
were apt to get the kicks in conn(3ction with i)olicies with wliicli they I'eally liad 
nothing to do or witli which on some occasions they were not really in agroomont. 
Hudiu' tho Reforms, ho felt tlu'y would be in a freer position to ex})ress themselves, 
that they would bo able to attack the Covernuient of the day and ally themselves 
on suitable terms with any constitutional ])arty with whom it might appear to them 
they could work in concert. CKmorally, he felt, in those circumstances their inllueuce 
would bo definitely gi’eatcr than it h.ad boon in tho past. He was sp(3aking only 
from his exj)erieiice of tho Madras Council. It would be impossible, in his opinion, 
to have a Council with greater harmony between Indians and I]uropoans than there 
was in the Madras Legislative Council, lie had been in the Council ihest3 last three 
years, and ho never noticed or Inward even tho slightest liint of racialism in the 
Council during tlio whole period. (Cheers). He did not see .any reason why that 
attitude should not continue in Madras and why Madras slioufd not set an extremely 
good exam{)le to the rest of India. 

As fai' as tho general pnjgramme of Mr. .lames was concerned, Mi'. Langley s.aid 
he would ox])ress liis own view that, generally speaking,-under th(3 reformed Councils, 
he exjiecied first of all a very distinct cleavage between the ‘capitalistic classes’ and 
the socialistic classes. As the socialistic classes wore not likely to err on the side 
of moderation, he thought there was very little doubt on which side Eurojieans 
would find themselv(‘s ranged. Ho thought that for some years to come tlu^y would 
find themselves fully occupi(3d in supporting the constitutional and ‘capitalistic’ parties 
in th,at struggle, and that the two rival parties would be so busy with their own 
dissensions tliat they would h.ave very little time to be bothering about ‘a small sec¬ 
tion of the country’ like the Europeans. Ho thought they would then got on to ‘the 
great struggle which shall come between industrial interests and high piotectiou on 
the ono hand and on tho other, agricultural interests.’ In tliat struggle if ho .should 
bo ill Madras and stiW roprosout. tho piantors in Eouth India on tho Cnnncii, then 
possibly he would Vind ‘bimseU ranged on a different side of tbe House from tliat 
occupied by Mr. F. Hirloy 1 (l^auglitor). 

In bringing the proceedings to a close, Mr. tho Chairman, said that they 

were about to take their full share in what was known as Provincial Autonomy. All 
the provinci.al subjects would be transferred. They would not have permanent offi¬ 
cials in the Council to guide them as in tho past. The laws of the provinces would 
be made by a fully elected legislature. The members of the European community 
would be called upon to elect seven members to the Lower and one to the Upper 
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Ifonsu and they would bo the only Europeans tlioro. They had always pridod thorn- 
s()lv('s on the fact that they exerted an inlliienco in keeping with the great interest 
they represented. 

‘^Wc shall give our unstinted support to good government of this province under 
the new (ionstitution,” the chairman continued, “and we all should whole-heartedly 
give our assistance to the people of this province and to do so, wo must identify 
ourselves with them. We are Madrassis. We are proud of the load which this Pre- 
sideiKiy has given to all India in the successful working of self-government. We 
must he pr(‘pared to enter more and more into the life of the people and to share 
the burden in the fight against communalism and corruption. It is not enough for us 
to take interest only in wliat wo think aitects us. If we narrowly watch only im¬ 
mediate personal interests, we will be koe])ing uj) tiiat unfortunate eom))lox in which 
we visualise ourselves threatened. That is a wiong mental attitude. Have we not 
yet learneii to appreciate the special ehara(deristies of the i)eopIe of Madras, in 
win(di generosity and good humour, hesidos mental ability, intelligence and capaeily 
for hard work aro so evident V L think we have. Wo are rt'ady, willing, and anxious 
to (’C-oj)orate with any party, group or groups who may hud themselves entrusted 
witli the (lovernment'of Madras, trusting that they will realise the groat resnonsiluli- 
ty j)laced upon them and will govern for the good of ail. The words 1 nave just 
ntteit'd an; pointless unle.ss they lead to deeds.” 

The Cliairmaii next stressed the necessity of a sound preliminary ti’aining for 
Kuropean young men. Jlc suggested that they should take a real and active inter¬ 
est ill the‘Munnuiial Councils, l)istrict Boards and every local self-government body. 
It was not a small thing to be in a local council. Training and practical cxpeiieiico 
were needed if they were to play thoir part well. 

Bo had been stressing the need for training because they must have a full team 
ready to represent them. It was to the crtidit of a number of lirms in South India 
that*11iey liad been willing to allow, and oven to encourage their men to take part in 
public aifairs and it was to tlieir entcrpiiso that they owed the fact that at present 
in the Legislative Council, Ihoro were two ex]»erienced and able debators, Sir William 
Wright and Mr. W. K. M. Langley. 

The Cliairmau concluded by saying: “Wo stand to-day at the beginning of a now 
era in Indian liistory. We iii tlie Madras Presidency arc coiihderit of the future. 
We ask tliat every European shall do his duty for and by this province and this 
countjy.” 



All India Congress Socialist Conference 

Second Session—Meerut—19th- & 20th. January 1936 

Over 50 de]o<^ates, prominent local Cone^ressraen and several hundreds of peasants 
and students were present when the Second All-India Congress Socialist Conference 
commenced at Meerut on the 19th. January 1936 on the public grounds which the 
Muui<!ipality only last month had refused to lend to the Congress for Jubilee 
celebrations. 


AV Ki.f;OME AnniiEss 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, i^rimati Satyavati Devi of Delhi, de¬ 
nounced the Counoil-entry {u'ogramme and urged Socialists to free Congress from the 
domination of capitalists and make it in the true .sense an organisation of the masses. 
(Congress should take up the cause of the subjects of Indian States and see that in tho 
future Congress struggles, the immediate as well as tlie ultimate benefactors were 
tho masses and not the capitalists and millowners as hitherto. Her Utopia was a 
workmen’s and peasants’ Raj. Slie wanted tho Congress to have that ideal. 

Presidential Address 

The Conference elected Sriniati Kamaladevi Chaftopadhyaya to tho chair. Sri- 
mati Kamaladevi, reviewing the present situation, said that the alliance between 
Foreign and Indian vested interests was fast developing and was bound to tako a 
more menacing form in tho Provinces under the new constitution. That would bring 
the signilicance of socialist activities more into tho forefront. She justilied the exis¬ 
tence of tho Socialist Party within tho Congress, objeotod to tho working of the next 
reformed Constitution and urged Congress men to place before the country their im¬ 
mediate programme. There was pressing need for a suitable programme on immedi¬ 
ate economic demands of peasants and workmen by which the fight on a class basis 
would bo built out of tlieir day to day struggle, with a view to ultimately linking 
with the larger struggle for freedom. The building up of a united front, along with 
other parties, amounted to betrayal of the masses. 

Resolution* 

Tlio Conference passed a number of other resolutions, two of them being put 
from ;he chair, ono expressing condolence on tho death of Mr. Shapoorji Saklatwala 
and the second sending greetings to a former chairman of the Conference, Mr. 
Narendra Dev, now lying ill. 

The Secretary of tho Conference, Mr. Jaiprakafth Narayan moved a resolution 
urging the election of Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru as President of the ensuing session of 
the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Meherally seconded tlio resolution which was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Mohanlal Oautain moved a resolution characterising the demands of Mr, S, 
C. Chattorjee, prisoner on hunger-strike, as reasonsable. These demands were (1) 
concentration of political prisoners in central jail, (2) equal treatment and abolition 
of the system of classification, (3) abolition of cellular confinement, r4) free supply 
of daily newspaper, magazine and books, (5) return of Andaman prisoners to their 
respective provinces, (6) proper medical treatment, and (7) privilege of supplement¬ 
ing diet and clothing at prisoner’s cost. The conference suggested observing 
F^ruary 2 as Chatterjee Day to draw the attention of tho Government to the 
above demands. The resolution was carried. 

A resolution appealing for funds for the party was moved from the Chair 
and carried. 

The Reforms 

Stoami Sampurnanand moved the resolution on constitutional Reforms adopted 
by the Subjects Committee, rejecting the Reforms Act and urging the Congress to 
wreck the new constitution. This resolution also advised those who entered Councils 
to press for certain demands of the masses, such as the abolition of land revenue 
system, its replacement by a graduated income-tax on agricultural incomes of above 
44 
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Rs. 500 per aunura, abolition of landlordism and other forms of intermediaries 
between the State and cultivator, a minimum wage of not less than Rs. 30 for 40- 
hour week, freedom of speech and pross^ cancellation of all arrears of debt and 
revenue and provision of cheap credit. 

Swami Sampurnanand said that the British Parliament had no right to frame 
India’s constitution. It had been framed detinitoly to strengthen reactionary forces 
in the country, for example. States’ subjects’ had not been given any voice in the 
affairs of their Governments and big zamindars and landlords had been allowed to 
legitimate demands of the masses. The police and jail port-folios would be nominally 
in the hands of Ministers, who would have strong parlies at tlieii- hack to suppress 
all legitimate agitation. It would be really a case of Indians fighting Indians. 
Congress Socialists believed in making use of the Lt'gislatures only for wrecking 
the constitution. 

Mr. R. A. Khcdgikar^ General Secretary, All-liidoi Trade Union Congress, said 
that workers bad been all along opposing the framing of the constitution by 
Parliament. When the Simon Commission landed in Bombay, as a protest, workers 
ivent on strike and this was the first strike on a purely political issue. By the 
proposed constitution, the right of electing n‘prcsentatives by traile union was given, 
which in no other country existed. By giving this right, the (Government proposed 
really to encourage the starting of new unions and thus divide workers into two 
groups, one in favour of working the constitution and the other against it. The 
All-India Trade Union Cnugross had made it very clear that workers stood for 
wrecking the constitution and of asserting their right to frame their own constitution. 
Workers were also against aocojdance of office. 

Mr. H. K. KhadUcar of Poona, wiudmg up the debate, said that once the Coii- 
gres.s decided to go to the electorate with determination to accept Ministership under 
the constitution, it would make the most undesirable alliance with a view to socure- 
ing majorities. He said he knew that some Provincial (’ongross Committees had 
already made approaches to Rao Bahadurs who had kept aloof from the struggle, to 
turn them into good Congressmen for the purpose of election. It would bo suicidal 
if the Socialist Party kept quiet, believing that the Working Committee of the 
Congress had not still made up its mind. It was the duty of the Party not to 
allow Congress ranks being demoralised and disrupted in this 'manner. The resolu¬ 
tion was passed. 

Messrs. Charles Mascarenhas, Paliwal, Kulkarni and Khedijkar supported the 
resolution strongly opposing the acceptance of office by the Congress. The resolu¬ 
tion was adopted. The last resolution concerning Italo-Abyssiniau war and objecting 
to India’s participation in any war was moved by Mr. S. Banerji and passed. 

Resolutionc—Second Day—Meerut—20th. January 1936 

The second and last sitting of the Conference opened this afternoon, with Srimati 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya in the chair. The aiidieuco was slightly larger than 
yesterday, being about a thousand. The agenda contained 20 resolutions, which had 
been agreed to in the Subjects Committee after lengthy discussions. 

CoNOEEss Work in Councils 

Mr. Meherally moved tlie first resolution pointing out the line of action which 
the Congressites should take in Councils—a line of action which would force the 
Government to resort to Ordinance rale, 

Mr. Patwardhan said that even Liberals in office would do as mueh an Con- 
grossites could do if they accepted the Mini.stry. The Congressmeu in Councils should 
try to link the struggle of the masses outside with the struggle inside Councils. That 
was how mass action should be built up and not by satyagraha. 

The ro.solution was adopted. 

Greetings to Peasants’ Organisations 

On the motion of tlie President, resolutions were passed extending greetings to 
organisations of workers for peasants in India and abroad and declaring the Party’s 
solidarity in their struggle. 

Swami Sampurnanand moved that the- Congress constitution be so amended as to 
include adequate representation of the exploited classes, such as workers and peasants, 
and so as to have as its objective complete independence. 

Mr. Charles Mascarenhas said that not until peasants and workers participated 
in the struggle for freedom would freedom be achieved. The resolution was passed. 
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Mr. Khedgikar moved calling on members of the partv to participate in th« 
I^abour Week. 

Mr. Mahnjani said it was by thus organising Labour tliey could over-throw Tm- 
[jorialisra. The resolution was passed. 

[’koTECTTOX for TllK UneMEU.O VEI) 

Mr. Rajaram Sastri moved appealing to the unemployed middle class men to 
join hands with the unerajiloyod workers and [leasants to establish social ownership 
over means of iirodudiou ami as an immediatti basis to agitate for an unemployed 
insurance of Rs. 15 itei mensoin, free supply of milk for children of the unemployed, 
free housing and other benehts to the unemployed. He cited extreme cases of 
poverty and sng,i;ested that strong measures should be devised, with a view to 
relieving economic distress. The resolution was jiassed. 

Mr. Chandobis moved a resolution denouncing the formation of an alliance bet¬ 
ween Congress and reactionary and vested interests. 

Mr. Fandul Hug Ansart^ suppoiling, said that it was out of greed for high offi¬ 
ces under (lovernment that menilKus of the (.^ongre.-^s rarliamentary lioard were 
considering an alliance with Liberals ami others. The resolution was accepted. 

On the motion of Mr. Mohnnltil GauUun^ a lesoiution was passed calling on 
parties to organise peasants in their leriutories and send delegates to the Lucknow 
Kisan Conference. 

Seveial resolutions were put from tli'i (-hair iu(duding one concBrniug the holding 
of an Independence Day and passing rosolutioiis stating the minimum demands of 
the pai'ty, expressing sympatliy witli certain workers of the N. W. B\ Province and 
Socialists in jail. 

Dr. Lohia moved a resolution urging tlie jiarty to sponsor a resolution at the next 
Ckmgi-ess session for dernociatisation of the Congress by introducing points already 
juiblished, including the removal of the clauso relating to manual labour and wearing 
of khaddar. Such ohslacb)^, ho said, did not iielji the Congress, but were liable to 
load to coiTuptioii. The resolution was passed. 

At the conclusion of tho Conference, Mr. Masani, extending greetings to Socialists 
outside India, said tlieie was considerable rcs[)ouse from British Socialists, when tho 
Sjicaker toured lu England last year. 

Tho Coiifereuce ended amidst the shouting of revolutionary slogans. 


The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 

Third Session—Tellicherry—14th. June 1936 

The Third All-Kerala Congress Socialist Couforonoe was held at Tellicherry on the 
14th. June 1936 Morti than thousand persons attended tho Conference. Bahu 
Sampurnanand of IJ. P. presided. 

Welcome Speech 

Extending a cordial wijlcomo to the delegates and visitors, Mr. A. K. Pillai, 
Chairman of tlie Reception Committee, referred to the omorgenee of tho 
Socialist Party within the <’ongress and said it wjis not a show put up by cer¬ 
tain individuals, socialistically iucliiied. Tho Socialist movement in the country was 
the expression of a necessary stage in tho political and economic evolution. Con¬ 
stituted as tho Indian National Congress was to-day, he feared that it would be 
difficult to convert the Congress into a Socialist body. ‘llowevor unpleasant it might 
be, Mr. Pillai continued, the truth was that tho iritUience that prevailed within the 
counsels of the Congress to-day was predominantly conservative and even capitalis¬ 
tic. The interests of tho Indian capitalist class and vested interests would be natur¬ 
ally to get bargains in their business as against their rivals in Britain, But this 
neutral conflict of interests was always subject to tho more fundamental and instinc- 
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tiv 0 desire of self-preservation. If the commercial and business communities in 
India supported the Confi:ress in the last two fights, it was only because they saw- 
in those movements possibilities to improve their business. Now that the working 
class movement was growing more and more vocal and militant and the Socialist 
Party had definitely stated that they stood for the abolition of private property, 
the vested interests had become frightened. 

Under the circumstancs, Mr. Pillai doubted whether it v/as not too sanguine to 
expect to turn the Congress into an essentially anti-imperialistic organisation with¬ 
out first freeing itself from capitalistic influence. 

Mr. Pillai expressed his belief that socialism was the only salvation of India and 
in this connection animadverted on the suggestion that socialism was foreign. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Sampurnanand then delivered his presidential address of which the follow¬ 
ing are extracts ;— 

“The Congress session is over and it is no use expressing any oj)inion about it. 
Fjom the point of view of the Congress socialists’ party it may appear to have been 
a success, but if it has been a success, the success has nor so miudi been won by 
us as handed over to us by the group oi)])Osed to us, for reasons tliat suited it best. 
For example, they generously came forward to support our resolutions about war. 
In fact, the war resolution became a resolution of tho Working Committee. They 
had made up their minds to concentrate on one or two resolutions, ))articuiarly, to 
tho emotion resolution, turning down the rejection of office ao('optance. On this re¬ 
solution they were adamant, and proved to the hilt fhat they lield the trump cards 
in their hands. While one may not say much about tlio Congu*ess s('ssion itself, the 
tour of the ("ongress President is an important event. Throwing all precedent to 
the winds he has devoted himself to an exposition of socialism and thereby invited 
much criticism, on his devoted head. A great deal of the agitation that has been 
engineered against socialism, is mere election propaganda. Itsmusliroom existence 
will come to an end after the elections, but in the mcantimi^ it will liave spread its 
pernicious purpose of misrepresenting socialism and injected a number of perfectly 
sensible people with the virus of anti-socialism. This is a fact which you must not 
forget. It behoves you and me to do our little bit. 

Pandit Jawaharlal is trying to stress the anti-imperialistic issue and speaking 
socialism as an allied subject. But a concentrated attempt lias been made to draw 
attention away from what he might have to say as an opponent of British imperia¬ 
lism and to concentrate it on his socialistic utterances. 

“The second alarming fact is that the Congress Bocialist Party seems to have 
gone into hibernation. We have loft Pandit Jawaharlal to do our work for us. This 
will never do. He is not a member of our party aad (ianriot sjx.'ak for ns. It is no 
part of liis business to strengthen our j»arty organisation. As tho Pjosident of the 
Congress, his hands are partially tied and he has probably to speak tho language of 
compromise where his intellect would lead him otherwise. It is for ns to strengthen 
our party and to speak where others cannot or will not. 

“One of the things advocated by the President was the foundation of the “Civil 
Liberties’ Union”, a union, whoso membership should be open to all political parties 
and whose function should be to resist the encroachments on civil liberties like the 
right of association, speech, writing and freedom of movement, unless, it has been 
proved in a competent court of law that such right has been abused. A vast volume 
of opinion has been expressed on the subject, but what is remarkable is the absolute 
unanimity not only of thought, but of languages as well, whi(di has characterised 
the Gxpressiou of liberal opinion.^ Pandit Jawharlal Nehru has made it perfectly 
clear that the proposed Union will function in a purely non-party manner. The 
most timid of liberals need not therefore lose his sleep over it. He may rest 
assured that if he joins it, his march towards Dominion Status will not be deflected 
#oI Dominion Status. It is a goal unworthy of India, the Statute 
of Westminister notwithstanding. And the amount of suffering and sacrifice required 
to reach it are no Jess than what is necessary for the attainment of complete 
independence. 

“This brings me to the subject of the united front. In the recent past we have 
heard a good deal about it. The main question is this, are you prepared to suffer 
prepared to take the responsibility of making the country suffer all that 
the attempt to attain independence implies? If you are not, then you are welcome 
to try to talk your way to Swaraj but little is to fee gained by our standing shoulder to 
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shoulder together. I have spoken in detail only about the Liberals, but what I have said 
will apply with much more equal force to those other bodies, many of them com¬ 
munal organisations, which seem to have no principles to gwie them, but change 
their view from day to day to suit the changing views of this leader ur that. There 
are genuinely anti-imperialist bodies in the country, inside and outside the Congress, 
which howsoever much they may differ as to their other objects and methods or 
details or ideals, are absolutely united in their objective of removing that incubus 
of imperialism which is eating into the very vitals of the country. It is with them 
that a united front is not only desirable but nrolitable. 

“The Congress has decided that the elections shall be contested. We are not 
opposed to this decision. But the great question of office acceptance has been 
shelved. The Congress High Command which includes amongst itself sumo of our 
greatest diplomats—may 1 congratulate you, gentlemen, from the south for su{'r>lying 
some of the greatest masters in this line V—have so manoevoured things that the 
question will not come up for discussion, at any rate for decision, till the time 
comes when only one decision is possible, and that, a decision in favour of office 
acceptance. 

‘'In this situation our party has an important part to play. It is the herald of the 
new hght and the now life. It has to wake up people from lethargy. Our great 
role lies in preaching to the people the message of a new life, in enthusing them 
for taking part in the groat revolution in which all that is bad in law, religion and 
morals, in social organisation, property relations, and politics shall disappear. Much 
will have to go, hut thus alone can a now life emerge. No tinkering reforms will 
serve onr purpose.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions ; — 

The Conference congratulated Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on having given a distinct 
and authoritative lead as President of the Indian National Congress and appealed to 
all radicals in the Congress to develop the anti-imperialist struggle by making the 
primary Congress organisations live cells of tlie wider nationalist struggle by bring¬ 
ing about closer contact between the radical elements and the masses by sternly 
resisting all sujiprcssion of civil liberties, by guarding against all attempts to hustle 
India into an Im}terialist war and by carrying on a ceaseless campaign against the 
Government of India Act and for the right of self-determination. 

The Conference held that Right Wing Congress leaders lay more emphasis in 
capturing the legislatures than in resisting the (lovernment of India Act and that 
the demand for the constituent Assembly was entirely neglected. 

The Conference appealed to the radicals to start forthwith a strong campaign to 
foecs public attention on this vital issue. 

The C'onferenco drew the attention of the public to the suppression of civil 
liberties in Cochin and Travancoro and appealed to the public workers to strengthen 
the rao'^oment for .securing fundamental citizenship rights. 

The Conference believed that it was the duty of the State to provide work and 
livelihood for every citizen of the State and welcomed the movement of the unem¬ 
ployed vstarted in Malabar, 

The Conference welcomed the move made recently at Lucknow to form an All- 
India Peasant movement and appealed to public workers in Kerala to develop a 
strong agrai'ian movement there. 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Bihar Political Conference 


19th. Session—Patna—15th. & 16th. January 1936 

Tht) lOtli, Sesbiuu of the Biliar Political Gonforenee, couvoiiod for the hrst time 
^ince it was dispersed by tlio authorities six years back, comrnenoed sittiu^^ at Patna on 
tlio 15th. January 1936'^ amidst scenes of unprecedented enthusiasm, heightened to a 
considerable extent by the presence of Ikibn Kajendra Prasad, 1‘rosident of the 'Indian 
National c;oiif,'ress. About 5,000 delegates, mostly Ivisans and Soutlials, ami an equal 
number of visitors attended. 

\V ELCOME A DDKESS 

Welcoming the delei^aies, Sj. Rainnarayan Sirtf/h^ Cliairrnaii of the Reception 
Committee, made a special aj/poal to take into consideration tJie question of the 
exekidc'd ureas in the new Gonstitution. lie reirretted that al(boiif;b Chhotanag|)ur 
was very j-ich in natural resources, its inhabitants were extremely poor duo to 
systematic exploitation by outside agencies. 

JbaosrDE.MxiAE Addkess 

Babu Ramdayalii Singh, President of the Conference, next delivered an illumina¬ 
ting address in {lie course of which he said that the (loveriimeiit of India Act was not 
at all based on popular ojiinioii and as such did not deserve to get the support of the 
people of India, la the course of an incisive analysis of the proposed Imlian (.Constitution, 
ho declared that what is being sought to be foisted on India in the name of Responsible 
dovernment was nothing but autocracy pure and simple, and that in sjtite of the 
new Constitution, the (roveriimeut of India would continue^ to be as irrosjmusible 
as before. They could have an idea of the spirit in whicli the Constitution was 
likely to bo worked from what had been going on even before tlie iiitroductioii of 
the Reforms, as evidenced by the enactment of coercive laws, both in the Centro 
and in the Provinces. Their " masters were out to arm themselves with sufficient 
powers by means of Public Safety Acts tlirougliout the country, wbicdi constituted 
an encroachment on the elementary rights ol the [teople. The speaker em[thasisod 
that India’s interest lay in being able to frame her own Constitution and in 
creating such an atmosphere in the (jouutry that the situation might compel the 
British (h)vernrnent to accejit that Constitution. 

Mr. Sinlia emphasised that the (kingress creed of independence could not 
be achieved through the <\mnoils. BuP he supported thu Council nrogramrno 
because Congressmen’s entry into the Legislatures would prevent flu; latter_ from 
being puppets in the hands of (Jovernors and ludp in promoting the awakening in 
the couutry. For achievement of tlioir aims, special attention would have to bo 
paid to work outside the Councils and to tlio task of creating a powerful soetion 
by liarnessing all scattered forces and removal of their own weaknesses. It was tlie 
bounden duty of all Congressmen—whenever the policy and programme to be decided 
hereafter in resjiect of Councils may be,—to apply themselves to the task of organis¬ 
ing the people and making them strong and powerful. 

The speaker pleaded for coucentratiou on the Congress constriietive programme 
to the need of strengthening tho Congress organisation and making it more widespread. 
Although the ery of Independence reverberated in every village and respect for Con¬ 
gress was literally overflowing, as tho Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations have demons¬ 
trated, he confessed that branches of the Congress had not sprung up in all idaees 
nor were those existing as strong or effective as they ought to be. Tho country 
lived mainly in the villages and the Congress workers should, therefore, take up their 
abode in the villages and work amongst the people. , t-- i 

Mr. Sinha put in a passionate jjlea for the amelioration of the lot of the Ivisans, who 
had been hit disastrously by the prevailing economic depression and for whqrn no 
ameliorative measures Lad even been attempted in Bihar and from whom* illegal 
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oxactions yet continued to be exacted by many landlords. Referring to the sugar 
industry, the speaker asserted that instead of "being an instrument of point to tlie 
Kisans, it had become a means of exploiting them and narrated at length the various 
ways in which the Kisans are liarassed and denied even the cost o‘‘ ])roduction by 
sugar mill-owners. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—16th. January 1936 

The conference concluded to-day. Eleven resolutions were adopted, four of 
wliich, put from the chair, wen? carried without discussion. One of tlio resolutions 
drew a spirited attack on the (loveiniment |)ohcy from Mr. Hrikrishna Singh who 
criticised members of the local council for passing the i)ublic Safely Act and gave a 
warning that in future elections such peopie would not be allowed representation. 

Two otlier resolutions for |•edu^;tion of rents due to economic? depression and the 
2 iiluni of zamindars were also passed. The former resolution was sponsored ' y Mr. 
Sahajanunda who warned the zamindars that if they did not im[>rove the day was near 
when they would cease to exist. It also demanded the appointment of an enquiry 
committee of the Congress for the amelioration of the? condition of the tenancy. 

Business concluding, Babu Rajendra Pra^ad^ Congress President, addressed tin? 
(conference emphasizing the necessity of carrying out a constructive programme of the 
Congress which had elTected great changes througliout the country and held that all 
political improvements were due to Conga-ess efforts and said that the message of 
the Congress had reaiihod the remotest parts of the country. Babu Rajendra Prasad 
appealed for llindu-Muslim unity for the attainment of Swaraj and said disunity tie- 
tween communities was (‘xploited by Coveruments. The sp(?aker concluded by em¬ 
phasizing the need of furthering rural iiidift work and village industries. He said 
that it was the duty of the Government to reduce their expenditure budg(?t. 


The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

37th. Session—Karaikudi—25th. & 26th> January 1936 

The 37th. Session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference commenced at Karaikudi on 
the 25th. January 1936. Mrs. Uukmani Lakshmipati^ iin the course of her presi¬ 
dential address, said 

“In reviewing the work as between the last Conference and now and the results 
acdiievod thereby it is our proud privilege to stato that we have carried ou intensive 
work in Tamil Nadu with implicit conlidence in the policy and programme of "the 
Congress. Triumph after triumph has established the confidence of the people in 
the Congress Reactionary parties who have been routed in all the elections from the 
Legislative Assembly to the Local Boards and Municinalities. 

“I would on this occasion humbly and respectfully invite all those who Iiave 
held out so long from joining the Congress. It is high time wo realised that it is 
wrong to divide forces when the objective is the same. 

“In their recent public utterances liberal leaders have expressed much willingness 
to join the Congress but pointed out difficulties. Some ask the Congress to change 
its goal from one of complete Independence to one of Dominion Status and denounce 
the methods adopted by the Congress during the last 15 years. In short, they 
demand that the Congress should gdvo up all that has secured for its present strength, 

“1 need hardly say that this is not practical politics. As regards Khadi clause 
and manual labour franchise, these provisions relate only to holders of office in the 
Congress organisation and not to candidates for legislatures. But I must plainly 
declare that Congress cannot benefit by more addition of men and women who come 
in with mental reservation or open objections to the vital articles of the Congress 
programme, viz., Khadi, | removal of untouchability, prohibition and nationalism as 
opposed to communalisra. I must make it equally plain that everyone who comes 
in is welcome but ho must accept the Congress discipline in the entirety. 

“I need not say anything about the Socialist members of the Congress except that 
I hope that they will adhere to the timely advicejof Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru not to 
set up dissensions in the Congress. 
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^‘The curse of untouohability is alienatiag tho intelligentsia among the Harijans 
from the Hindu religion. I do liope and pray that this will be realised by the 
leaders of the Hindu community before it is too late. It is true that the Harijans 
will really gain nothing worth gaining by abandoning Hinduism and will 
probably lose raiioli by isolating themselves permanently from tho Hindu 
community. Both Harijans and the general body of tho Hindus stand to lose much 
by a wrong stop. It is true that the oppressor has no right to ask for patience on 
the part of the oppressed. Yet I plead for patience in view of the undoubted awaken¬ 
ing of the Hindu community that is coming, if it has not already come, 

“I would take this opportunity of congratulating the Harijan Sevak Sangha for 
their splendid record of work and I appeal to you to support them in every way. 

‘'■Yet another distressing problem to bo tackled to-day is the condition of the 
agricultural })opulation. The prosperity of the State depends upon tho well-being of 
the ryots, for it is they that contribute the largest nortion to tho revenues of this 
province. With the fall in prices agriculture fell and with it fell trade. Bad 
seasons, bad harvests, tho import of foreign rice, tho ruinous land revenue policy 
of an unsympatlietic Govornmeut, the indebtedness of ryots, tho lack of proper 
irrigation facilities, prohibitive rates in railway freight, hv^k of proper credit 
facilities, and lack of proper communications have added to the distress of the 
ryots. Much worse are the conditions of the zamindari ryots to whom some kind 
of relief is souglit to be brought through the Estate’s Land Act Amending Bill of 
Mr. I’atnaik. I hope it will receive tho support of all those who sympathise with 
the cruse of Zamin ryots. The first task of Swaraj Government will be to effect 
agrarian reforms. 

“The policy of Justice Ministers in respect of District Boards and Municipality, 
particularly the bifurcation of Boards and misuse of nomination powers in this 
connection has created universal indignation as admitted even by tho Anglo-Indian 
journal tho “Madras Mail.” 

“The root cause of this and other evils is the unjustifiable extension of the life 
time of the legislature and a ministry on whom the electorate has passed the 
clearest voice of no-confidence on all possible occasions. It is scandalous that such 
a time-expired and openly-denounced ministry should liavo tho power to nominate 
the members to bifurcated boards and that new legislation such as the Tobacco Bill 
should be sought to bo passed through the present unrepresentative Council ignoring 
widespread protests. 

“Let rne also refer to another crying injustice viz., the Criminal Tribes Act, 
under wliich whole communities are presumed to bo guilty and made to undergo 
indignities without proof of guilt. The act is a shame to tho Indian Statute Book. 

“Capture of Legislatures and Boards apart, tho strength of tho Congress depends 
on the amount of work we do in villages by way of propaganda as well as cons¬ 
tructive work. If only wo learn to have faith in oiirsolves, to understand one 
another in a good spirit, place the country’s interests above personal considerations 
and cultivate the spirit of mutual toleration. I am sure it is not very difficult to see 
our goal within a measurable distance of time. 

; Resolutions—2nd. Day—26th. January 1936 

Goal of Burma Swaraj 

The following resolutions were passed at the open session of the Conference to-day. 
The resolution defining tho goal of the Congress as Puma Swaraj to be attained 
by non-violent means was adopted unanimously. 

The following are some of the important resolutions which were passed at the Sub¬ 
jects Committee and passed in the open Conference. 

“This Conference meeting on the Independence Day reiterates the determination 
of the people of this province as of the rest, of India that their struggle shall not 
cease until the attainment of Puma Swaraj and that they are resolved on adopting 
every means decided upon from time to time by the Indian National Congress to 
that end in accordance with the creed of non-violence and prays that God may 
give the people of Tamil Nad the requisite determination and spirit of sacrifice to 
respond to the call of national self-respect.” 

“This Conference offers its grateful thanks to the people for showing their confi¬ 
dence in the Congress in all the elections recently held and tenders its congratula¬ 
tions to all Congress workers and sympathisers in the province for their zealous and 
patriotic service in this connection, which has been crowned with saoh marked sac- 
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cess in spite of all odds and appeals to the voters to continue their support to Con¬ 
gress on every occasion and make it an irresistible power. 

Propagation op Khaddar 

The resolution regarding propagation of khaddar in spite of the high cost was 
subjected to severe criticism in which Mr. Rajagopalachariar took an active part. 
As many as ten delegates spoke on the subject, majority of them holding the view 
that the popularity and sale of khaddar would be seriously affected if the price was 
increased consequent on increased wages to spinners. They held that there had al¬ 
ready been a setback in sales as a sequel to the Congress not insisting on its mem¬ 
bers to wear Khaddar and having given them an alternative in the uso of Swadeshi 
mill-made cloths. 

Mr. Oopalkrishnnn^ on behalf of the Socialist group, suggested retrenchment by 
putting au end to tlie Khaddar do[)ots in various parts of the province on which 
they were incurring a good lot of expenditure running to several liundreds. He said 
Congress had been doing vigorous Khadi propaganda for tlie past thirteen years edu- 
catiug the jxjople particularly on the economic aspect of the question and if the 
Khaddar movement had not come to stay, tlie Congre.ss, ho said, would do well to 
bid gv.odl\ye to the same and take up some other work which would pay better and 
relieve tlie starving millions in the countr}'. He wanted the sale of Khaddar to be 
given to independent mercliants instead of stocking them and selling them through 
depots kept up at enormous cost. 

Mr. Rajagapalachariar^ meeting the criticisms, made a fairly long speech in 
Tamil. The move to increase the wages of the spinners, he said, came last year when 
Mahatma Gandhi found that the wages paid to them were hardly sufficient to meet 
their bare cost of sustenance. The fiindamoutal object underlying the Khaddar move¬ 
ment was to provide food for the foodless or lialf-fed, whoso number in the country 
ran into millions. It ought to be tlio functiou of a civilised Government to provide 
means of occupation for tlie unemployed or provide funds to give them doles. Since 
the Government was not doing it, the Congress had taken up the duty and the Khad¬ 
dar Movement was [iriucipally intended to solve to some extout the problem of find¬ 
ing food for the actually starving people. 

He appealed to the delegates to view this matter in that aspect more than any¬ 
thing else and create a greater demand for khaddar by intensive propaganda in the 
country. The resolution was split into two parts, one asking for support to khadi move¬ 
ment and the other regarding wages to spiuuers. The latter raised a controversy 
and ultimately it was withdrawn by the pormissiou of the bouse. The first part was 
put to vote and carried. 

Harijan Uplift 

The other resolutions were :— 

“This Conference appeals to the people to show greater vigour aud earnestness in 
carrying out tho programme of removal of the religious and social disabilities of the 
Harijans in tho Hindu community which anyone with a sense of justice or fairplay 
cannot tolerate any longer. 

Support to Khaddar and Villaob Industries 

“The Conference appeals to tho people to give increased support to khaddar aud 
all other village industries which are the sure instruments of rural reconstruction 
and put hope and life in the people of this country. 

Extension of Council’s Life 

Regarding extension of tho life of the Council, the resolution that was passed 
read 

“The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the extension of the life¬ 
time of tho Madras Legislative Council and of the ministry, on tho plea that a fresh 
election under tlie new constitution may take place at some unknown date in future. 
That the electorate will be enlarged under tho new constitution is no justification 
whatsoever for continuing the Council, and tho Conference considers that tho autho¬ 
rity of the beauracracy is preferable to the continuance of wholly discredited Minis¬ 
ters, whose only concern will be how to circumvent the popular vote. The plea of 
the Chief Minister that he did not desire aud was never even consulted about the 
extension, if true, exposes uulitaess for the office ho holds, as it was his plain duty 
to insist on being consulted and to advise a dissolution, which Government could not 
have overruled.” 

45 
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Other Resoltttions 

Tho Conference strongly condemned the land revenue policy of the Government 
and urged early codification of tho law governing land revenue. The Conferenc® 
further condemned the attitude of the Government in the matter of remission of 
kist and called upon the ryots to agitate for necessary reforms. 

Tho Conference recommended to tho Tamil Nad* Congress Committee the sugges¬ 
tion to organise walking tours of Congress propagandists in villages in every district 
for carrying tho Congress message and to fulfil tho constructive programme. 

The Conference further requested all Congress leaders to travel in third class 
while on Congress propaganda tour at Congress expense. 

“This Conference expresses its sincere sympathy to Indians overseas in tlieir 
present state and appeals to Congress merabors in the Assembly to take stops to 
remedy their grievances.” 

“This Conference strongly condemns the Tobacco Bill introduced by the Govern¬ 
ment in tho Madras Legislative Council.” 

Congress and WiriTE Paper 

Put from the Chair and carried unanimously, the Conferonoo congratulated the 
Congress members of the Legislative Assembly on their work In the last two sessions 

but strongly oondemriod the attitude of the Government of India and of the Viceroy 

in having disregarded the verdict of the Assembly duly constituted, on many 
occasions. 

Mr. Ramamurthi brought an amendment to he added as para three of the resolu¬ 
tion and the same was seconded by Mr. Karuppiah. The amendment was almost on 
the same line as the resolution passed recently at the All-India Socialists’ Conference 
at Meerut. The mover of the amendment* criticised the action of the Congress 
representatives of the Assembly in not rejecting the White Paper in toto and for 

having formed a coalition with the Jinnali party and supported his resolution. He 

also said that the Congress Party had not talien any steps for the convening of a 
Constituent Assembly and that these were breaches of election pledges by Congress¬ 
men. The President observed that a similar amendment was moved at Jubbulpore 
before the All-India Congress Committee and it was defeated. He would, therefore, 
place the amendment for consideration of the House. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar^ M. L. A., contended that there was no breach of 
election pledges, that the mover had brought two charges against the Assembly 
Congressmen, that they did not reject the Wliite Paper in toto and that they did 
not rniike any attempt for convening of the Constituent Assembly. Regarding the 
first charge he would say that tho Congress Party brought forward a resolution for the 
rejection of the White Paper. There were communal dilVeronces in the Assembly 
also, but Mussalmans and Europeans voted against it. Mr. Alley’s resolution did 
not come up before the Assembly at all. Mr. Jinnah’s resolution was tho only one, 
which came up before the Assembly and Government, they knew, would not support 
it. So Congressmen had to support the only resolution condemning the WHiite 
J'^aper, The speaker could not see anything Wrong in it, and would leave the 
matter to the judgment ot tho house. 

As regards the second charge, the formation of a Constituent Assembly was not a 
da.v’s task and was not an easy one. They were working in that direction. Besides, 
some support was necessary from Government also. When the Congress found that 
they could expect some help from Oovornmeut, they would move in that direction. 
Failing that, they would try to uniio and consolidate the other parties in their 
favour. For these reasons he would say there was no meaning in Mr. Ramamurthi 
saying that there was a breach of election pledges on tho part of the Congress 
representatives in tho Assembly. 

The amendment was put to vote and defeated by an overwhelming majority and 
the original resolution was carried unanimously. 

Electoral Rolls 

Tho next resolution read :— 

“This Conference draws the attention of all Congress workers in the Province 
to the iinportanee of having electoral rolls under the h’eforms Constitution prepared 
perfectly, and appeals to them to carefully watch the preparation by Government 
and to take steps to remove imperfections wherever they may occur”. Tliis was 
earned unauimously. 
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The Conference was of 0 {)inion that Congress should participate in labour move¬ 
ments for redress of grievances and that labourers should join the Congress and 
work for it and their uplift. 

The following resolution regarding conditions-for the adoption of Congress candi¬ 
dates evoked considerable discussion : 

“The Conference, while welcoming into Congress organisation all those who have 
so far stood aloof, is of oi)inion tliat before now entrants may bo sot up as Congress 
(candidates, their names should have been in Congress registei’ for a period of at 
least six months and they should surnuider any titles they may have received from 
(loverumeut. It calls upon Tamil Nad Congress Committee to make rules to this 
effect.” 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 


15lh. Session—Cocanada—9lh. & lOth. February 1936 

The Fifteenth Andhra Proviindal f-onference assenihled at Cocanada on the 9lh. 
February 1936 ■ in the (/onference Pandal under the [U'esidentship of Mr. C. 
Ranialinga lieddy. A large numtHu* of delegates from all over the province, 
including ladi(.^s, attended. The Conference hegan wdth recitation of the Vodic hymns 
by pandits and [»rayor by lady volunteers. 

AVelcome Address 

Dr. Subrahnianyriin^ Ciiairmau of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
President and delegates, t^ornmended the triple programme of boycott of councils, 
preparing the country for direct action and carrying on village reconstruction work. 

Mr. T. Prakandin^ declaring the Conference open, advocated council-entry and 
acceptance of office, as there was no suitable atmosphere in the country for direct 
action. 

Presidential Address 

The President, Mr. C. R. Reddy then delivered his address in Tehigu extempore, 
which lasted an hour. The following is the English rendering of liis speech :— 

Irrespective of jiarty, the country shares with the Empire and the world the 


world’s fever which started iQ 
additional ailments have cropped 
good a physician as George V is 


grief felt for the death of the King-Emperor. The 
1914 has not yet quite suhsidt^d and, if anything, 
up. It is therefore a universal misfurtiuie that so 
not available to continue his healing touch. 

Great is our concern at the continued ill-health of Mahatma Gandhi, He also is 
a personality of universal reach. Jlis nationalism is an inference from his humanity 
and the gospel for liumari ujilift which he lias been preaching and practising. May 
the might of our universal good wishes help to restore him speedily to full health 
and strength. 

So Babii Rajendra Prasad is laying down the Presidentship of the Congress soon. 
His reign over us has been a year of noble service and universal benevolence. It was 
a most auspicious hour of my life when he stopped with me as my guest in 
Ohittoor. 1 confess I have become a slave to his personality. So sweet, so charming, 
so strenuous and soulful it is ! It is a pity that the Government of India should 
have ^attacked him in the way they have done in their annual publication. The 
attack is unfair and ill-conditioned and, I am sure, will bo resented by Europeans 
as well as Indians. The Government are furious at his success and the idea of 
parallel Government by tlie Congress. If he has failed, they would have praised. 
Failures are the pots of Imperialism. 

I congratulate Pandit Jawharlal Nehru on his election as President of the 
Congress. I ariieutly desire to extend to him all co-operation possible.^ 

My present address should be read as a continuation of my Tuticorin speech. No 
doubt, as Lord Morley said, if a truth is worth stating it is worth repeating, but I 
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would raiher avoid repetitionfi, at any rate by myself, as I don't think that my truths 
are quite so precious as all that, and nass on to fresh woods and pastures new. 

What is the Congress situation ? Its present characteristics are as follows 
(a) Iridofinite suspension of Civil Disobedience; and (b) capture of all statutory 
bodies and using them as far as possible as leverage for Indian Nationalism. 

Civil Disobedience or any policy of a revolutionary nature, whether violent or 
non-violent, is not dependent on numbers but on equality, discipline, valour and 
organisation of the troops and their capacity to strike at the right moment and 
perseverance. Council-entry, on the other hand, is much more a function of numbers 
and therefore there is bound to bo a deterioration of equality. Elections sometimes attract 
holiday patriots who won’t bo available on working days. This shows that the 
general level of character in the country is still below nationalistic par. Council 
f)Olitics not infrequently necessitate working with other groups and making necessary 
readjustments in our policies and methods. Allowance must be made for these 
contingencies and a less puritan spirit cultivated which, however, should not degene¬ 
rate into llatitudinarianisrn. My views on the relationship between Council-entry 
and lifting of the ban on office are well-known. If Council-entry, then no ban ; if 
ban, then no Council-entry. 

The now Constitution should be replacoil by another in substantial conformity 
with the doctrine of self-determination proclaimed as one of the aims of the allies 
in the (Jreat War. Iloare-archy is worse than dyarchy atnl indisputably so in the 
Centre. It intensifies the divisions amongst our people-/, is based on distrust ; denies 
adequate political liberty and imposes economic fetters which render tiroraotion of 
mass m.'ittuial jirosperiiy impossible. Our jiartios also condemn it strongly. The 
liberals are one with us in wanting this Constitution scra[q»(!d. The .Justice Party 
also condemns the Central arrangements and would like to soo them changed. Tlie 
])arado>: of Indian politics are one in substance, jiartios are different. The reasons 
for this are :—(a) Lack of intense sincerity m the views -publicly lield and the 
maladjustment of jirofession and character ; (b) Dificrcnccs in the methods to bo 
employed ; for example, other parties have said that on account of Civil Disobedience 
they would not join the Congress : but now^ that Civil Disobodionco has boon given 
up for the present, tliey did not soorn to bo in a hurry to come in ; (c) Scramble 
for positions and subordinating the country’s interests "for porsonal. In our public 
ethics we arc nearer the Chinese than tlie .Tapanoso. 

An analysis will show Council-entry involves functioning at three different levels. 

(a) Central or All-Iudia : This is tlie field of national rights. Here we would 
like to see all our countrymen fight slioulder to shoulder together as one body. 

(h) rroviiicial : It cauuot ho dimio*!^that some real power is given to the people, 
though the Cuiistitution by its jieculiar provisions respecting the composition of the 
local Councils, Upfier Cliambors, Communal elf3ctoratos, interest eloctoratos, etc., has 
not given us a democracy. Straiglit fuindioning seems difficult. Hut still we can 
make our policies prevail in substance. Land Revenue, Estates Land Act, spread of 
education, ternjioranco, Swadeshi, etc., may all bo dealt with in sufTicienlly radical 
fashion. Qiiestions of finance and taxation will arise; also additions to the income 
of the Province as by State-enterprisos, like *com[)ulsory insurance of officials, etc. 
A largo majority functioning on a definite and fairly extensive programme may do 
much to alleviate the lot of the masses. 

(c) Local ; In the local bodies much may be done to promote Hindi, elementary 
education, Swadeshi, etc. 

I would like to see a Central Stores especially for supplying on indent articles 
needed by local bodies. In this way wo can impose and improve Swadeshi on a 
large scale. Rural reorganisation and rural finance should not he neglected. In this 
connection, I would emphasise the need for reserviug a defiiiito percentage of the 
yearly revenue collections from each village to the use of that village itself, so that 
each village may have a development fund which will grow automatically from year 
to yeai'. 

Though thus there are three levels, all should be nationalistic in tone and function 
under the Congress. The constructive programme which is more a prosperity pro¬ 
gramme than politics should be a common ground of all parties. It is a pity that 
Ooyernment scents politics in this field also and has insinuated in its attack on Babu 
Rajeiidra Prasad that the Congress has given a standing invitation to earthquakes 
m order to rehabilitate itself by consequential social service. Of course, it is now 
clear that after Quetta even earthquakes won’t give us a chance of serving our 
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people. I sincerely trust that Government will not continiio this rigid policy of 
prophylactic measures to prevent the spread of Congressism amongst our countrymen. 

The elections gonornlly involve contests, thouLdi in a subjfjct country sufficiently 
patriotic, they are neither necessary nor desirable ; howevei-, those are and will be 
contested. The Congress contests as a national organisation, the rest either as local 
parties or vain-glorious individuals wliosc one ambition is to bo the cocks on their 
own dunghills and to show how in their particular corners they are wonderfully 
supreme and invincible. In England, though there arc parties, administrative integrity 
is never allowed to be vitiated. If administrative power is misused, the followers 
themselves will not tolerate it. Administrative honesty and integrity and patriotism 
are the common ground of all the parties in England. Their ])olitics are clean and 
do not provoke the South American spirit of Civil ^Yar. An enlightened and laigo- 
minded leader of the Justice Party once remarked to mo that because England was 
free, therefore she was honourable. True, as far as it goes, but tlien H is not 
equally true to say the English race is honourable and therefore England is free ? 
In any case as freedom is a root of racial integrity, I hoi»o all parties will work 
to achieve it. 

A new reign in English History has commenced. The international situation is 
not without possible poidents. Germany, heavily armed ; Russia a standing menace 
to Cajntalism ; the Far East in turmoil ' with Japan functioning in China as England 
Imu done in India. Tlie Italo-Abyssinian War and United Egyptian nationalism ; 
England cannot afford to alienate India and if India can speak with one voice Hritish 
Imperialism will drop its paetended deafness. 

The Rt. Hon. V, K Srinivasa Sastri’s call for unity is conceived in noble spirit 
to which we all r('spond. But the actual methods be suggests ore likely to create 
more difficulties than they solve. What is the good of asking the Congress to change 
its creed V And its metliods by which it has gained the popularit}^ it novr enjoys V 
Babu Rajcndra Prasad’s solution is bettor, lie says fusion on these lines being im¬ 
possible, the Liberal Party should eo- 0 ]>erate i. e’, on specific issues. I would like 
to make a remark or two. 

Trying to co-operate on this or that isolated issue, as it arises, will reduce our 
Councils and Assemblies to shandies with their daily bargains. I would prefer a 
coalition on a large enough programme in which the main part of the Congress 
yiolicy should ho embodied.' This would load to a general co-operation not dependent 
on each day’s temperature and lead to more intimate understanding and coalescence. 
In conncctfon with the Karaikudi Conference much was published for and against 
coalitions. It goes without saying that fusion is better than coalition, provided of 
course it is the other parties that fuse with tho Congress and are absorbed into the 
piemier nationalistic organisation. Though logic favours fusion, historical antece¬ 
dents may hinder its immediate adoption. And histojy is a karma wliich can only 
he liquidated gradually. Pre-election coalitions are obviously better than post-election 
coalitions, because they avoid expense and bitterness of contest. And furthermore 
they render the adoption of a comprehensive and radical programme easier. If, after 
the general election, when you are known to he in a minority or in a shaky position, 
you trv to effect coalition,‘ it will not be satisfactory. Coalitional comradeshi[) in a 
general election would*itself bo a cementing intluence. If hands are joined to-day, 
hearts may join to-morrow, which is the principle of orthodox Hindu marriages. 

From an unexpected quarter there has been a response to the appeal I made re¬ 
cently in my Gokhalo Ilall speech for Party Federation on tho basis of the primacy 
of tho Uongress and the Karachi programme. I allude to the speech of the Kumara- 
raja of Venkatagiri who, speaking on behalf of his party, declared readiness to co¬ 
operate with other parties and alluded appreciatively to what I had said on tho 
subject. 

Recent developments in Egypt convey some valuable lessons. The constitution of 
Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the Wafd or the Egyptian Congress Party, was abro¬ 
gated by the King five years ago who imposed a new and restrictive constitution by 
Royal Decree and inaugurated an ora of repression under Mahmud Pasha, Sidqni Pasha 
and others. The Wafd was not merely hounded out of office but was^ persecuted. 
And yet though it did not occupy ministerial positions, because it stood firm and tho 
people unitedly stood by it, tho King found that he could not carry on for over, 
international dealings having become impossible because his Ministers were regarded 
as u^opular and unfit to speak in the name of the country. A year and a half ago, 
the King felt bound to dismiss his anti-Wafd ministers and install a neutral ministry 
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under Nossim I’asha, the Wafd leader. This illustrates that offices are not essential 
to influence and a power for national good—a lesson which, I trust, all Indian parties 
will learn. When the Italo-Abyssinian War broke out, the Egyptian leaders wore 
wise enough and luitriotic enough to form a united front. And ])ros 0 cutors of Wafd 
are now its woishippers. Instead of losing caste thereby, they have gained honour and 
I)Opularity. The essential terras of this united front appear to bo the following: that a 
neutral Govornmont be installed to carry on the routine until the general elections 
are over. Incidentally, it is to see that the election game is not played with loaded 
dice by any party. The dclegatiou empowered to negotiate a treaty with England 
should bo headed by Nahas Pasha, the Wakf leader. 

Our Round Table Conference failed because it had no head and all did not have the 
same heart. A further lesson of pith and moment derivable from the Egyptian 
Constitution is this that the Wafd achieved this result without recourse to civil dis¬ 
obedience or other measures of jiassive resistance. 

Council-onti-y has undoubtedly its uses, but its offoctivenoss depends on the masses’ 
strength behind the representatives. The jmwer of an Ambassador is proportional to the 
force of the counti-y he ropiesents. iSirailarly, with the Councillors. If the people are not 
behind a parliament, the parliament cannot' last. The Czar was able to dissolve the 
Duma again and again until his autocracy came crushing to the earth during the war. 
Hatyagraha is (lie moral, spiritual root of what poor India has achieved so far, and 
what honour she commands in the world at large. Patriotic spirit and jjatriotic 
service, contempt for all that is low an<l currupt oven when it occupies positions of 
secular jjower and inflaenco, devotion to duty, sympathy with the masses—these are 
the real life of a people and not the Boards and Councils. Institutions are the tools 
and tlie organs, life and soul are greater than institutions and cover a largo sphere. 
The (Jaiidhian Ynga is perliaps the brightest period in our history sin(;e the fur- 
flung glory of Asoka. Mahatmaji has re-discovered to us the lost world of woman- 
power in India, lost since the Vedic and Mahabharata times. Civil Disobediouco is 
the ap|)IIcatioii of Satyagraha in one particular manner or direction and is not tlio 
wfiole of Satyagraha. ' For Satyagraha is a spirit that must pervade all our activities. 
People may be unfit for one reason or another, to break laws, to court jail and carry 
on Civil Disobedience. Bui they should not therefore bo regarded as unfit for other 
and minor functions in the great army of Nationalism. But honour first and _ fore¬ 
most alw'ays to the soldieis and more especially Sri (lummididala Durgabai, Sri 
Vodantam Kamaladevi and other sislers of their type and quality. Nor should I 
forg(d. Sri Vomugariti Ikipayamma, a resolute worker in the constriiotivo field. Just as 
peac^e has its victoi’ies iio less than wuir, so the constructive work has its heroism 
no Jess than Civil Disobediomio. If wo, Council wallas, and others of our type shine 
at all to-day, it is by the reflected light of the heroes and heroines of Satyagraha. 

We cannot rest content until Swaraj is achieved and hy Swaraj, I moan the 

substance of Indejiendence as Mahatmaji defined it in his imperative manner. We 
do not want the shadow of national status, such as membership of the League of 
Nations, by people seleciod by the (/ovoriiraeuts, or constitutions, drafted after 
consnltalion with people possessing no direct and visible authority from the 

franchise of tlic people. Wo have enough of ceremonial nationalism. Even the 
child that seemed satisfied with its toys y(3sterday, to-day feels too grown up to be 
satisfied with tinsel and taraasha. It is the smaller of the two truths to say that 

oiir strength will depend on our policies and ideals. It is the bigger of the two 

truths to say that our policies should rest on onr strength. So let us look after 
our strength, our inner unity, our courage and character, and the policies will look 
after themselves. Bo strong and united, the rest will follow. 

Resolutions 

After the presidential speech the following resolutions were passed. A resolution 
expressing sorrow over the deaths of Mr. Saklatwala and others paoved from 
the chair, was carried. 

Another resolution reaffirming that “the goal of India is the attainment of 
Puma Swaraj, i.o., complete independence,” was passed. 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved the following resolution on acceptance of office and Mr. 
A. Kalcswar Rao seconded it : 

“This conference is of opinion that while rejecting the new constitution, the ban 
on acceptance of office should be lifted by the Lucknow Congress and definite 
instructions should be issued to Congress organisations to capture legislatures and 
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Cabinets and carry out the Congress programme and policy tliat would render the safe¬ 
guards, reservations and communal barriers inoperative and iueffect-vo. Congress minis¬ 
tries should also give effect to the Fundamental Rights and oconomio programme 
passed at the Karachi Congress and should be subject to the control of the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

This Conference is furtlior of opinion that freedom should bo allowed to provinces 
if the above decision cannot bo apidied to all provinces.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamayya, Mr. M. Annapurnayya and others opposed the reso¬ 
lution, which was carried by 93 votes to 35. The Conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions—Second Day—10th. February 1936 

The following are the more important among the resolutions passed to-uay :— 

‘‘This Conference recommends to the Lucknow Congress that it should definitely 

lay down that tho Congress party should not enter into any coalition with any 

other party or parties either during the elections for the legislatures or in tho 
formation of ministries.” 

A resolution inviting the attention of the Assembly members to tljo immediate 
necessity for modifying prison rules on the broad lines indicated in the demands 
o"" Mr. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee (Kakori Conspiracy Case prisoner now on hunger- 
strike) to whom the conference extended its full sympathy in his fast, was passed. 
The resolution urged tho abolition of tlio classification of jiolitical prisoners and tlio 
grant of amenities due to them as citizens and soldiers that struggled for their 

country’s freedom. By another resolution tho conference resolved to carry on 

constitutional agitation against tho classilication of political prisoners into A, B and 
C classes and to agitato for more amenities to political prisoners. 

The Conference recommended to the All-India Congress Committee to advise 
Provincial and District Congress Committees to form separate committees within 
them for investigating into the grievances of the peasants and woikers and taking 
steps to get them redressed. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with tho famine stricken people of 
Nellore and Ganjarn districts and appealed to the people to help in all ways to 
alleviate their misery. 

The Conference condemned the continued detention of the Bengal detenuos and 
State prisoners without trial and demanded their immediate release. Tho conference 
protested against the detention of some Sitaramaraju Fituri prisoners after they 
had served their term of sentence and demanded their immediate release. 

The Conference congratulated Dr. B. Pattabhisitaramayya on his writing and 
presenting tho history of the Indian National Congress at the time of the Congress 
Golden Jubilee. 

The Conference condemned tho Government's action in not releasing all political 
prisoners even after civil disobedience had been suspended. 

Tho Conference condemned tho action of tlie Government in prohibiting wholesale 
the right to prepare salt on the ground that at a few places some breaches wore 
committed by some poor people and opined that this action of the Government was 
against the spirit and letter of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and requested the Congress 
workers and Congress members of the Assembly to carry on agitation to got rhe 
right restored. 

The Conforonoe demanded the formation of a separate province for tho Andhra 
districts in the Madras Presidency. 

The Conference appealed to the people to give encouragement to cottage industries 
in general and khaddar in particular. 

The Conference exhorted tho people and District Congress Committees to root 
out the untouchability and to work for the economic and educational uplift of Uarijans. 

The Conference recommended to the All-India Congress Committee to advise all 
Provincial and District Committees to orgaui.se agricultural exhibitions in provincial 
and district conferences with a view to making such conferences more useful to 
the ryots and to enlightening them on tho modern agricultural methods. 

Another important resolution recommending tho ensuing Lucknow Congress to 
change the Congress aim, constitution and programme to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of Sampurna Swaraj through social and economic reconstruction based on 
scientific Socialism, was moved by Mr. Vistvanadham and supported by Messrs. 
Gopalareddi, B. Rangasayi and N. Satyanarayana and carriea by overwhelming 
majority, only two or three voting against. 



The Punjab Political Conference 


Gujranwala—30th May 1936 

Tlie sossion of the Punjab Political Conforonco was held at Onjraiiwala oti 
the 30th. May 1936 under the presidency of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. In the 
course of his address Pandit Nehru said that they had assembled there to discuss 
not the old issues, but the new [)roblems of poverty and starvation of millions of 
their countrymen. 

The day had come, ho added, wlion they should have to learn to think and 
ponder over the real issues, particularly in the case of the Punjah where the people 
in sin’te of enthusiasm wore apt easily to he carried away l)y minor issues. 

ihirning to the Communal Award, Pandit Jawharlal * Nehru said that he was 
aware of the agitation against the attitude of the Cougre.ss with regard to the Award 
which had been stai'ted by the Hindu Sabha and tho Congress Nationalist Party. 
He emphasised that anyone who believed in the independence of the country could 
never accept tlie Communal Award. ‘4 arn for independence and so is the Congress, 
and neither I nor the Congress accept the Award.” 

Pandit Jaw’aharlal reiterated his faith in Socialism and said that it was the only 
remedy for all ills. He declared that they would not thrust it on the Congress, but 
they wanted to wait. 

iho Pandit regretted that on account of his presence the Conference had assumed the 
characteristics of a mela and instead of a conference wliero vital problems were to 
liave been discussed, it had become a public meeting. They could not remain 
satisfied with hearing to loud speakers. They had to think and ponder over the 
vital issues before the country. The real strength of the Congress was not a few 
tup loaders but the thousands who had suffered for the Congress. 

Refi'rring to the communal award ho OKpressod surprise that oven some of their 
own friends in the Punjab had their grievances against the attitude of the Congress 
on the award and desired a change in that. lie declined to do anything without 
the Congress organisation as sucii agreeing to do so, but personally he was himself 
opposed to any change in the present attitude of the Congress towards the award, 
and for the sake of a few more seats for the Congress would receive hearty support 
even without a change. 

He, however, remarked that if ho had some hand in drafting the Congress reso¬ 
lution on tlie communal award, he might have worded it differently. 

Referring to the manifesto of certain Homhay businessmen, ho said that these 
people in Bombay were closely connected with all that was British' and he declared 
that he would never welcome the co-operation of such men and would rather like 
them to remain on “the hijis of their old ‘mai haps’ (moaniug the British) lost they 
come to us and desert us in the hour of need.” 

Concluding, the Congress President stated that liis repeated incarceration had 
prevented him from being in their midst often, bat whether ho came or not he 
exhorted them to do their duty and support the Congress. 

Resolutions 

After Pandit Jawharlal’s address the Conference adopted fifteen resolutions. The 
conference reiterated that the new constitution was completely unacceptable to India, 
appealed to the people to sjHJport the Congress, hoping that the Punjab would com¬ 
plete the enrolment of 62,000 members, recommended the formation of a Provincial 
Vohmtoor Corps and appointed a sub-committee to devise ways and means to estab¬ 
lish a closer contact with the working classes. 

Among other resolutions one reiterated the faith of the conference in joint 
electorates and appealed to the people to create an atmosphere of mutual goodwill 
and confidence for its adoption and another advised the peotile not to bo a party to 
any world war. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

28th Session—Unao—7th. & 8th. June 1936 

Tho U. P. Political Ooiiforonco hold its 28tli session at Unao on the 7lh. June 1936 
in tlio presence of a lar/^o ^^athorin^-, a special feature being the attendance of peasants 
in large numbers. Mr. .lawabarlal Noliru and other IJ. P. leaders wore present. Mi‘. 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai in the course of his presidential address said ;— 

Friends, the (longress was started with very limited aims to secure representation 
of Indians in the su|)erior judicial and ex:ecutivo services of the Government and in 
the Legislative Councils. As those questions airectod only educated classes they be¬ 
gan taking interest in Congress meetings in over increasing numbers. Later on, when 
Congress started preaching Swadeshism and demanded protection of Indian industries, 
our industrialists also began to show interest in and express their sympathies with 
the Congress movement. Put the motive behind all those demands was to obtain 
<;evtain ‘concessions’ for Indians at the expense of Knglishmon ■ there was no ques¬ 
tion of any split amongst Congress, and every Indian considered it his jiatriotic duty 
to support" these demands, and as the issues raised and discussed did not aftoct them 
in the least, they ke(it thetoselvos aloof from the Congress activities, nor was any 
attempt made to enlist their sympathy. P»ut with the widening of the Congress 
aims and with the advent of the Mahatma, the Congress constitution underwent a 
revolutionary change and the sympathy of the masses was enlisted in ever increasing 
measure with the Congress activities. 

It will not be possible to retain their sympathy with, or to harness the strength 
of their number to the fight for the indepondenco of the country unless Swara^ya 
is defined in terms of mass interest; and the very attempt of so defining Swarajya 
is resented by certain classes, for it adversely affects their vested interest. These 
friends should realise that the times have changed and they should adjust themselves 
to the changed circumstances. Put unless the relations of oxi>loiters and the 

exploited are readjusted on equitable basis, class conflict is bound to grow and the 
Congress representing the masses, as it claims to do, shall have to protect mass 
interest. Thus to-day is facing two problems, (1) external problem, i. e. struggle 
for the Independence of the country and (2) internal problem ». e. readjustment of 
relations between the exploiters and tlio exploited on equitable basis. 

All Congressmen stand for complete independence. They are pledged not to 
accept any constitution, which does not give us complete control over both our 
external and internal affairs. Wo wdll not accept a constitution which though 
guaranteeing complete freedom both in external and internal matters, places us, oven 
though only technically, under the subordination of the Pritish. Our self-respect 
will not tolerate such an agreement. There can therefore bo no question of our 

working the constitution to bo introduced under the new Government of India Act. 
There can bo no question of our examining its provisions. It is not, oven in sem¬ 
blance. what wo want. If anything, it is an attempt to govern the country through 
vested interests. I am sorry that the resolution of the Lucknow Congress is not 
what it should, in the circumstances, have been. It has loft the office acceptance 
question to future ^decision. 

Both at the Bombay and Lucknow sessions of tho Congress, it has been declared 

that tlio constitution is unacceptable to us and wo reject it. Now you cannot reject 

a constitution by working it. You can do so, either by keeping yourself aloof as we 
did in 1920-21 when the Mont-Ford Reforms were introduced or by capturing the 
legislatures and creating deadlocks and thus rendering its working impossible. These 
are tho only two ways of rejecting the constitution. You cannot at one and the 
same time reject tho constitution and also work it. Congressmen can accept offices 
only when they are in majority, and if they are in a majority they can wreck the 
constitution, there is no occasion of our applying for appointment as Ministers. 

Congress can accept offices not to wreck, but to work the constitution. And 
when they are working tho constitution for doing as much good to the people, as is 
in the circumstances possible, they will have to accept statutory limitations of the 
Government of India Act, otherwise they will not be allowed to function long as 
Ministers. 

46 
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Wo are a subject race, striviu^^ for the liberation* of our motliorland. We can 
carry on this fight only so long as wo are in opposition. Once wo aro snared into 
offices and ministries, wo cease to bo effective in our struggle. If Congress leaders 
are occupying ministerial chairs, it becomes tlie duty of every Congressman to 
defend their action in public. Wo become the Government party and it will not be 
open to us to criticise the Government or to strive for its destruction. In my 

opinion, acceptance of offices by Congress leaders* will change the character of our 

national organization. 

Our internal problem in the I). P. is mainly agrarian. Our whole structure of 
economy is based on agricultural produce. Under the existing system most of what 
a peasant produces is taken away fiom him in payment of rent, etc., and unless 
revolutionary changes are introduced in tlie system the condition of the peasants 
will deteriorate. 

The system prevailing in the province when the Britishers occu})ied it was quite 
different from that in force to-day. At that time tlie tiller of the soil was not 
required to pay any rent for the land leased out to liim. But instead ho was required 
to share his uroduce in fixed })roportion (generally half) with the zamindar. Thus 
unless there had been a complete failure of crops, he would be left a half of his 

produce to maintain his family till the next croj) season, and if there had been a 

complete failure of crops, he would not have to pay anything to the zamindar or 
the agent of the State. But to-day the case is quite dilteront. A peasant has Ito pay 
a fired rent for his holding. He will have to pay it irrespective of the price his 
produce will fetch, or even if there has been a total failure of crops. So long as the 
prices of agricultural produce maintained upwards tendency this system apparently 
worked well, but the prevalent economic depression has demonstrated its failure. 
The sale of the agricultural produce hardly fetches enough money to pay the rent. 
If he pays the rent, he does not save anything to maintain himself and his family 
till the next crops. If he does not pay the rent, he is ejected from his tenancy. 
In my opinion the old system must be reintroduced. 

Friends, in dealing with agrarian problems, I have not said anything about the 
abolition or retention of the zemindari system for in my opinion it does not concern 
the agrarian problem. How does it affectt the kisan whether he iiays the rent to 
the zamindar or to some agent of tho Government. It is the rent itself that affects 
him. But if he is not interested in tho question as a ront-payor, surely the abolition 
of the zamindari affects him as it affects tho mill-labourer, ougino-driver or gold¬ 
smith f. e, as a member of the State. In* every country Ihoro has grown up a 
school of politicians and economists who demand the abolition of private property 
and nationalisation of key-industries. Tho world opinion is veering round towards 
Socialism. In the Congress itself a party has been formed with the object of 
explaining socialism to the country and advocating nationalisation of land and other 
key-industries. 

Friends, i don’t think you expect mo to say anything on tho controversy that is 

f oing on in the country as to whether Congress should adopt socialist programme. 

am the least competent to deal with it. I havo never been a student of politics 
or sociology. I have not read Marx or Bonin, nor Trotsky, nor anything of thorn. 
I do not know what Marx has written about auy pai tiouiar issue, nor do 1 know 

what is meant ^ ‘■materialistic interpretation of history.’ I havo vague notions 

about capitalism. Fascism aud Iraporiulisra and Socialism, Syndicalism and Commu¬ 
nism. I had joined the Congress to fight for tho liberation of our Mother-land and 
am of opinion that so long as that is not acliievod, wo should avoid split amongst 
thosQ who can othervvise combine to strive and struggle for the independence of 
Hindustan. But in spite of tho desire to avoid split in our ranks when I am in a 
villaj^e and am brought face to face with tho victims of tho greed of profit, all zest 

for bwaraj vanishes. Unity in our ranks is essential, but still more essential is an 

assurance to the starved and naked producer of our wealth, the kisarij that under 
bwarajya we will not tolerate a system which deprives tho worker and tlie producer 
of all that his labour produces simply to enable idlers to live a luxurious life. In 
to maintain a united front wo must not forgot the misery of the 
millions without whose active co-operation it will not bo possible to win Swarajya. 

♦ draw your attention to tho two resolutions of the Congress passed 

at us Lucknow session. It has appointed a committee to make recommonemtions 
including proposals for such amendments in the constitution of the Congress as may 
be considered necessary to develop closer association between tho masses and tho 
Congress organisation. By another resolution it has asked the Working Conuoittee 
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to proparo, in corisuliation with tho diiroront provincial Congress Committees and 
such peasant organizations as it considers lit, an All-India Agrarian programme for 
being considered and placed before the All-India Congres:. Uommittee. I am sure 
actions on tho linos of those resolutions will enable our workors and [)easants to 
take a more lively interest in Congress activities, and the Congress will become 
more alive to tho jnoblems alTocting them. 

Tho President of the Congress had recently approached Liberals and other non- 
Congress leaders to join Civil Liberties Union to protect the civil liberties of Indians. 
Home of the Liberal leaders have in their replies betrayed a very narrow outlook. 
They think because the Congress is not willing to act accorling to their advice, the 
Government is justified in »-ehaving as it pleases. It can arrest and detain anybody, 
without giving him or her any opportunity to prove his or her innocence, but 
Liberals will not even raise their usual voice of protest because that particular 
individual had not conducted his or her activities on the lines approved by the 
Liberal party. 

Friends, tho Congress has decided to set up candidates for election to Provincial 
Legislatures. These elections will be fought on the basis of definite political and 
economic programme. Our election manifesto shall make it clear that no constitution 
shall bo acceptable to us unless it is drawn by a Constituent Assembly elected on 
adult suffrage. Such a constituent Assembly can be constituted only when revolu¬ 
tionary conditions have created an atmos[)here of Independence. The election cam- 
))aign shall give us an op[)ortiiuitv to carry tho message of tho Congress to millions 
of our villagers. Mushroom parties will e'meige with protentions of protecting class 
or communal interests. Voters should be w'arned against these parties and the 
hollowness of their pretentions should be e.\posed. 

All sorts of rumour ai’o afloat about tho preparations of Government to defeat 
the Congress candidates at the polls. From Governor downward everyone in^ official 
hierarchy is busy with the election work. In delimiting constituencies special care 
lias been taken to provide safe seats tor some ‘desirable’ persons. Districts with 
laigo iiopulations sus])ectcd to be under the iufUienco of tho Congress have been 
allotted lesser number of scats than the one with smaller population but supposed to 
bo under control of some safe man. District and subordinate officers supposed to 
wield special influouco iu any particular district arc being posted there. 

Gentlemen, tbe official spokesmen in the local Legislative Council have denied the 
cliargo of official interforeuce in tho last local boards elections. Those of us who 
wore in cliargo of the eloidion work in tho diiferont districts know what valuo to attach 
to such denials. Enrolment of Coiigressmeii as electors was refused on tho ground 
of their conviction, although according to the provision in the District Board 
Act, they wore not disqualified. Tlie Act fixes a day after which the district 
magistrate could not order tho entry or removal of any name from the electoral roll, 
but the names of Coiigrcssmeti, whose nomination papers had already boon accepted 
and who were busy in conducting their election campaign, wore removed from 
these rolls ; and consequently tbeir nomination became invalid. There was no 
lime to nominate another. All this can not be denied, for offiicial records can be 
produced in siqiport of those allegations. In most of the districts zamindars 
were warned by distidct or subordinate magistrates nut to support Congress candidates 
and to ensure compliance with tliis warning renewal of license of arms was postponed 
1o a date after the elections. At polling stations Congress supporters found it diffi¬ 
cult to get admission to the polling booili to record their votes. At places where 
Congress supporters had gathered in largo numbers tho polling officers so regulated 
tho admission to the both that only equal number of both sides were admitted and 
the surplus Congress siqiportors had either to leave the place without recording their 
votes or had to go to opposite camp and enter tho compound as their supporters. 
At some polling stations an attempt was made to influence the voters by terrorising 
the Congress supporters. It will take long to refer to all tho incidents of which 
reports have been received in the provincial Congress Committee office. 

The antics of tho Minister for Local Self-Govornraont wore no less atrocious. We 
have road of tho nomination of a woman, of tlio Minister’s statement in tho Council 
of her resignation, and of her snbsocjiicnt denial of having sent any ; we also know 
how ho abused his power of nomination by nominating his friends oven against tho 
statutory provisions. We know of cases whore, to ensure tho defeat of Congress 
candidates for tho chairmanship, partisans and dependents of the rival candidates 
were nominated. Exposure of these tactics would have caused the retirement of 
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any one from iiuhlic life, but such considerations cannot affect the conduct of a man 
of his moral calibro. 

Frionds, bofore I closo, I would liko to sound a note of warnia^^ a;;ainst iho activitios 
of a few of our friends wlio are to-day in the Congress not because they boliove in its 
ideals or agree with its general policy, but they realize that it is the only organiza¬ 
tion which can influence the country. Tlioy have no faith in our capacity or strength 
to win complete freedom. They are always on the lookout for an oj)portunity to 
take the Congress back to pro-non-co-operation days. At Poona they succoodod in 
persuading Maliatma Gandhi to withdraw mass civil disohodionce. At Ranchi they 
secured hiS blessings to their ‘‘parliamentary’ jirogrammo, Tlioy are rually constitu¬ 
tionalists striving for a form of govoruraont in which tlic antJiority to administer the 
country on behalf of the Pritish Govornmont shall bo vested not m tlie alien bureau¬ 
cracy, but in the elected representatives of the country. They dare not think of a 
situation in which they would bo devoid of British protection. These frionds are 
alarmed at the advocacy of socialism by the President of the Congress and are show- 
ing signs of restlessness. They are seeking allies in the Liberals and iiKlusti'ialists. Mr. 
Salyamurtlii lias gene oven further and lias appealed to Englishmen to join tlio Con¬ 
gress and thus strengthen men of his-school. This shows what sort of ludopeiidence 
ho and his frionds are working for. AVo should take account of their tendencies iu 
all our calculations and estimates of our strength. They arc a source of our wcakaoss. 

Resolutions —AV ar Danger 

Aft( r the prosidenlial address the war danger resolution as j)assoJ by tlio subjects 
committee was adopted by the oouferonco. 

‘This conference draws the special attention of t!i o people of the ])rovineo to the 
war danger resolution of tho Indian National Congress held at Lucknow and to the 
fact that even during the last two months the international situation has progessively 
aetoriorated and brought the world nearer to war. Tlio victory of imperialism in 
Abyssinia domonstrating tho collapse of the League of Nations’ system of collootive 
security and the triumph of naked and unabashed im])eria[istic might, tlie support 
by the Britisli Goveriimoiit of German Fascism which openly stands for war and 
conquest, the continuity of repression of Japanese imperialism in tho F.ir East and 
the ever-growing rivalries of imperialist I’owers have made the danger of vast im¬ 
perialist world war imminent and threatening. This ooiiferenco tliereforo stresses the 
Congress warning and resolves that in the event of such imperialistic war India 
should 1)0 no party to it and should not lielp it in any way.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru said : One view was that Indians 
had their own problems, why should they discuss about anv Wiiv wliieh miglit break 
out in Europe V Mr. Nehru pointed out that the view -could have been true in old 
times. At present war in any country was really a world war as it affected all 
countries. Auotlier view was that if war broke out iu Euroi»o India would not be 
a loser. Mr. Neluu was not certain of what might iiapi)en. India might bo a 
gaiuer. It was quite possible that ludia might he a loser and uot a gainer. 

SuiTRESSION OF ClVlL LlDERTY 

Tho resolution reiterating maiutainanco of civil liberty, freedom of thought and 
speech, and calling upon the j)co{)Ie to combat the wi(ie-spread suppression of civil 
liberties in India and to strive to prevent the oneroacliments by tho oxeeutivo on 
the few liberties that still remained was pas.sod. This resolution further sent greetings 
fo thousands of sufferers from this supprussion, pratioularly, Mr. iSubhas Bose. 


Resolutions—Second Day—8lh June 1936 —New Constitution 

Resuming to-day the conference passed a condolence resolution on the death of Mr 
Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. M. A. Ausari and others. 

The resolution on the now constitution of tho Govornmont of India passed by the 
subjects committee said that, “whereas the constitutional scheme embodied in tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act of 1935 is sought to bo hoisted ou tho country in tho teeth 
of opposition of tho nation, tho conforeuce reaffirms tho Congress decision for re¬ 
jection of the now constitution and resolves to adopt effective measures to resist and 
wreck it. The conference declares that no constitution that is not based of the 
independence of India as a sovereign nation ftnd framed by a democratic assembly 
constituted on the principle of adult suffrage can bo acceptable to the people of 
India and reiterates the Congress demand for a constituent assembly. 
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Congress Candidates 

Anothoi’ resolution passed wolootnod tbo decision of the Lucknow Congress to set 

candidates on behalf of the Congross for the forth-coming electi^ ns to the |)rovin- 
cial legislatures and appealing to the poo[)le of those [)rovinces including every class 
and community to accord the Congress candidates their active support, concentrating 
on the supreme objective of political indepeiidonco of India irrespective of any divei- 
gence of views in matters j)ortaining to social roconstructioa or readjustment of re¬ 
lations between the various classes and interests. 

Mass Contact 

A resolution on mass contact was passed by the Subjects committee in view of 
the decision of the Lucknow Congress to develop even closer association between 
the masses and the Cou'^ross organisation. The resolution calls upon all cn^ imunities 
aiid Congressmen generally in the j_)rovince to further this policy l)y working among 
the masses and taking part in tlieir day to day struggles, by making primary com¬ 
mittees of Congress vital bodies which should take an active part in the Congress 
and help in shaping the Congress policy and developing closer co-operation between 
the Congress and otlier oi’ganisations of peasants and workers. In the oi»inion of 
the couterenco an effective and desiral)le method of bringing about this closer co- 
operation would be to gi ve representations in the Congress organisation to organised 
groups of peasants and workers subject to their acceptanco of the main political 
j)ositioa of the Congress and its general policy. 

Unemployment 

The Uoyernmont should do its duty towards the iinemj)Ioyed by providing food and 
clothing as is done in the advanced countries or should get out so that wiser men may 
come and solve the problem’, said Mr. Jawaharl'il Nehru supporting the resolution on 
unemployment. 

The resolution condemned the Ciovernment for not doing its duty towards thi* 
unemployed class. Habu Satnpumananl said that the S.ipru report on unemployment 
was worth throwing into the waste paper basket. Both lie and Mr. Nehru opinoil 
that the Government as eonstituted at present was ineafiable of solving the iiroblem. 
The prineiides of socialism could alone be a lasting solution for the great problem of 
widespread unemployment in the country. 

The New Constitution 

The resolution on the now constitution of the vdoverument of India Act as adopted 
by the subjects committee was passed. 

Tne resolution deelarud that the new sehomc was a subtle device designed to 
i'ghteu tho stranglehold of British imperialism and facilitate the political domination 
and economic exjiloitation of tlio ])Ooplc. The resolution reaflirmeil the rejection of 
the new constitution and further reiterated llio demand for a constituent assembly. 

The resolution appealing to the pooiilo to accord support to the Congress candi¬ 
dates at the forthcoming elections as adopted by tho subjocts committee was also passeti. 

Bandit Govind Ballabk l\int sneaking declared tliat the Congress stood for 
eom[)leto iudcpondeuco of India. It worked for tho good of Indians. It never 
declared itself against zamindars but it wanted to improve tho condition of tho poor and 
unemployed. He appealed to the people to vote in favour of Congress candidates. 

Other Resolutions 

Tho Conference welcomed the resolution of tho Lucknow Congress calling upon 
tho rrovineial Congress Committees to frame an agrarian programme. The resolu¬ 
tion stres.sod that the programme rccomraeuded should uot only deal with the 
immediate griovanoos of tho peasantry but tho basic causes which uudermine the 
present land system and created the vast problem of agrariau poverty, indebtedness 
and unemployment. 

The subjocts committee resolution recommending to tho Indian Congress to give 
representation in tlio Congress organization to organized groups of peasants and 
workers and Mr. Jawaharlal’s resolution sending greetings of good wishes to Arabs 
in Talostino in the brave struggle they were carrying against Hritish imperialism 
for complete independence were also passed. Tho Conferonco then dispersed. 



The International Women’s Conference 


Opening Day—Calcutta—30th> January 1936 

Mauy problems facing the women of India wero dwelt upon Her Ilighness 

llie Ala/iardui of Baroda in her [uesidential address at the joint Couforeuco of the 
lutoruational Council of AVomen and National Council of Women in India which met 
at tile Town Hall, Calcutta, on the 30th. January 1936. 

Tiie gathering might well be described us unique of its kind in India. Many 
conferences of women take place now-a-days in this country but seldom 
are they attended by so many 1 dented women of international tame as wero 
to be seen at to-day’s Conference. Many of them had travelled thousands of 
miles at great personal sacrifice and inconvonience to give the bonetit of their 
counsel to tlieir Indian sister. 

Tile gathering was also symbolic of the progress Indian women have made in 
recent years in self-reliance and in taking counsel together on problems which ailected 
their kind without the help of men. 

At the outset, the entire assembly stood witli the president to pay silent homage 
to the memory of His late Majesty King George V and as an expression of sympatliy 
with (^luuou Mary and other members of the Koyal family. 

AVelco-Me Address 

AVelcoming tlie delegates Lady E\ra^ Chairwoman of the National Council of AV’^omon 
in India, said tliat Heiigal felt proud tliat the first International Conference of 
AV^'ornen to be held in India should assemble in this j)rovinee. This was not pre¬ 
arranged. H had just happened in the ordinary course of tilings. Proceeding, Lady 
IC.ij'a gave a brief history of the Indian National Couaeil and said that thoy had 
all along kept in close touch with the work tliat was being done Overseas. 

Wluit tliey most needed in India, she said, was social, educational and civic 
service. They had begun later than countries in the AVesl ; they had a great deal 
to catch up with, liaiidicapped as they were by tlie customs of the couuti-y.^ But 
looking back on the 10 years of their existence. Lady E/ra claimed as the Chairman 
of the National Council of AVomen in India that tlie Council iiad given a good 
account of itself and had justilied the generous faith of the International Council 
in admitting it to membership from the very begiimiug. 

Messages w^ere received from Her Excellency Lady Willinydon and the Marchio¬ 
ness of Aberdeen. Lady AVillingdon expressed great pleasure in welcoming the dolo- 
gates representing so many countries and sueh widely iliirerout [larts of the world. 
She iiad great faith in the beliefs for which the luternational Council of AA^omen 
stood, namely, that women Iiad contributions of very real value to make towards the 
solution of the social and economic problems whieii wero [lerplexiiig the world. it 
seemed to her that susiiieiou and ilistrust, creating barriers between countries lay at 
the root of most of tJieir troubles and that for tliis sympathy aud mutual under¬ 
standing were the only solvents. This sympathetic uiiderstandiug vvas pro-emiiiently 
the quality of women and it was lor Sthem to diffuse that siiirit throughout the 
world and make it and reeoguise it as the guiding piiueiple of their action whether 
as individuals or as communities. . 

The Marchioness of Aberdeen in her message expressed regret at her mabihtv to 
bo present at the eonforenee. She was deeply sensible, she said, of the very im- 
liortant character of this gathering at which subjects of special interest to the 
women of India and of the Paeilic coast would be eonsidorod, subjocts which at tlio 
same time had a bearing on the position of women all over the world. This^ was 
the first time wlieu reprosentativos from Eurepcau. Australian and Now Zelaud 
National Councils would Jiave heard those subjects discussed in Asia by those who 
knew the difference in conditions. _ ^ i ri -i 

Greetings from the National Council of AVomen, Groat-Britain, and National Council 
of women, Belgium, China and Australia, wero conveyed personally by their respective 
delegates. Messages were also received from the Indian Counoiis of Burma and 
Madras and the All-India AVomen’s Conferonce (convoyed by Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee). 
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Dame Elizabeth Cadbury in a brief address thanked the organizers of tho Con¬ 
ference on behalf of the Overseas delegates. “Every moment since their arrival,” 
she said, “liad been full of interest and they had receiv'd the greatest kindness 
evorywlioro.” From tlie perusal of tho reports of the different councils they had 
realised what an immense account of social work the National Council of India was 
doing. When they travelled round the world like globe-trotters they only saw 
monuments, buildings and other places of interest but here they would come into 
personal contact with each other and come to know each other b(itter. 

Miss Tyaii., delegate from China, said that while sitting in her place at the 
Conference tho feeling that passed through her mind was that a ‘‘League of hearts’’ 
was of much greater importance than a League of Nations. It was only through a 
league of hearts that tho poace of tho world would come. 

Among the delegates at the Conforonco were Dame Elizabeth Cadbir-v. La<ly 

I’entland. Hon. Margaret Sinclare. Mrs. (Ircavos. Miss Eluinid Lewis. Mis. Mont¬ 
gomery (Great J3ritain). Miss Lousio Thompson (Ireland). Mille do Buchero (Belgium), 
rrinccss Cantacuzano (Romania). Miss Zellweger. Miss Bartorious and Dr. Renne 
Girod (Bwitzorland). Madame Legrand and Mile. Rivioie (Francej. Miss Martha 
Maltho (Denmark). Mrs. Apostolides ((jreece). Miss Van Veen (Ibdland). Mrs. A. G. 
Thomas and Mise Portia Grcach (Australia). Miss Patter.son (New Zeland). Miss Tyan 
(China). Miss C. Wood. Mrs. Mackenzie. Miss Andcr.son. Her Highness the Maharani 
of Cooch Behar. Princess Ha of Cooch Bihar. Rani of Nandgaon. Lady Maharaj 
Singh. Ladr Woodhead. Mrs. Margaret Banger. Miss Muriel Lister. Lady Reed. Laily 

Mittor. Mrs. LatilL Mrs. Barala Devi Chaudhurani. Mrs. B. Iv. Das. Mrs. J. M. Sen 

Gupta, Mrs. Kumudini Bose. Mrs. S. N. K’oy. Mrs. S. N. Mukherjee. Mrs. S. C. Roy. 
Mrs. K. Bose. Mrs. Forsyth. Mrs. F. B. Talyarkhan, Mrs. F. Low. Mrs. Summud Shall. 
Miss Leah Hirad and Mis. F. G. Cuirimbhoy (Bombay). Mrs. Sirrur (International 
Council of Women). Miss Pillai and Miss Shepherd (Delhi). Lady Imam. Mrs. 
Dhavle, Mrs. P. B. Ganguly. Mrs. S. K. Mitra. Mrs. Godbolc. Miss Day and Miss Das 
(Bihar and Orissa). Dow Mia Shwe (Burma). Mrs. B. C. Dutta. Mrs. Remfry and 
Miss Peacock (Bengal). Mrs. 11. Stanley and Mrs. .1. Stanley and Mrs. J. N. Ghose. 

pRE.SIDE.VTL\L ADDRESS 

The Maharani of Baroda^ in tho course of her presidential address, 
expressed regret at tho absence of Lady Aberdeen who was to have presided. She 
then stressed tho advantage of having in their midst as delegates women who were 
specially qualified by their experience to indicate the various ways in which they 
thought women’s councils in India could add to their alieady valuable achievements. 

Her Highness found the education obtaining in schools, and particularly in univer- 
s’ties, uns.uited to tho girls ; it was a waste ol energy and did not lead to a cultural 
development. Nowhere was this lack felt more' keenly than in tho homo wdime 
cultural influence was most useful. One of the best things they could do would be 
to establish schools where great importance should bo attached to “social qualities”, 
schools in which the knowlcdgo which tho piquls acquired was a really formative 
infliKwee in their lives—a knowledge of themselves and of their duty to theii 
fellows which would help them to realise themselves fully as women, and not lead 
them to think themselves superior because of their diplomas. Referring to another 
essential of good education Her Highness said : “The very fact that to-day we 
welcome roprosontativos of various National Councils should remind us that the form 
of education wo should aim to give our women should be such as to make them 
good citizens not only of India, but of the world.” 

The Maharani particularly referred to two questions— women’s education and the 
position of women in the coming Constitution. Her Highness maintained that tho 
education imparted to the girls was unsuited to their needs. “It is our duty to see,” 
she said, “that they are given that training which will fit them to play their part 
in national affairs and at the same time, make them more ofliciont mothers.” 

As regards tho second, Her Highness said that although their claims had not 
received full recognition, the position that had been accorded to them in the new 
Constitution made a good beginning which they should utilize to tho fullest extent 
to achieve their objective. 

Estimating tho value of tho new constitution Hor Highness said : “Under the 
terms of tho now Act wo can at least claim that tho rights of women to seat in tho 
Legislature, and to the vote, have been roorganizod to an extent which whilo it is 
still totally inadequate to the number of women in India, puts us in a stronger posi- 
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tion than wo wore in before the Act was passed.” It might well have been a still 
stronger nosition, she added, had the women been ;wise onougli to present a united 
front at the time when their demands came-before the Round Table Conference. Many 
more franchise qualifications had been added to those granted under the Reforms Act 
of 1919. The property qualification had boon lowered, with the result tliat many 
women in rural areas now had tho right to vote, and many among the poorer class¬ 
es in tho towns. Tho wives or widows of men with existing nroperty qualifications 
would bo entitled to vote. Then there was tho educational qualification. Her High¬ 
ness advised that universal franchise should be their aim. 

Another question for consideration was tho legal position of Indian women—their 
ineqiialities. They could not for instance inherit property. Considered in tho light 
of one of their demands, the right to divorce, inheritance of pro[)orty assumed a 
great importance for “tho riglit to divorce must remain u dangerous one as long as 
a woman is demied tho right to inherit tho substance which alone can enable her to 
be economit;ally independent of her husband.” 

In conclusion. Die Maharani exjirossed tho hope that as a result of this conferencti 
many now branches would bo inaugurated throughout the country and tliat the 
National Council w’ould become a strong and roprosontative organization for the 
whoh) of India. 

With a vote of thanks jiroposed by Mrs. Kamala Devi Chattnpadhya and 
seconded by Begum Shah Natvaz tho proceedings of the day came to a close. 

Second Day—Calcutta—Slat. January 1936 

Women and Rural Work 

The value and necessity of rural work in this country was emphasized at the 
morning session of the Conference to-day. Tho Conference unanimously appointed 
a sub-committee to e.xamine and promote rural welfare. 

Ujjcning tho session, Lady Prtland^ who jiresided, referred to tho Country 
AVomen’s Association, England, which embraced 54 Societies, and suggested that the 
National Council of VVomen in India might develop a similar organisation such as a 
Central Rural Organisation which would have a very useful scope. 

Speaking on rural reconstruction. Lady Nilkanih (Ahmodabad) drew a vivid word 
jncture of tho plight of villagers in India which was largely due to ignorance. In 
Jhissia and Japan ignorance had boon got rid of by compulsory education. It was 
the duty of the State to educate the masses, and unless the State lielped nothing 
much could be done. Tho National Council of Women in India could use its influence 
to make the State alive to its duty. 

Poverty in villages, she continued, was so great that a largo amount of relief work 
was needed, and one way was l»y encouraging the manufacture and purchase of hand¬ 
made cloth. Tho Government had made a beginning but voluntary workers and a body 
like the N. C. W. 1. could do much in this direction. 

Dame Elizabeth Cadbury remarked that near whore she came from there was a 
sho}) which sold Indian-made cloth and those who once bought it always wont back 
for more as it wore so well. 

J^econtly in England there were efTorts to make village life more attractive, and 
one of those efforts was to reintroduce into village the habit of not listening to 
music on the wireless or gramophone but to take music themselves. Six Countries 
had taken up this idea and 80 small choirs had boon formed among agricultural 
labourers, fcihe suggested that is rural reconstruction In India, music should not be 
left out. 

Confining herself entirely to villages in Bengal, Lady Bose^ who spoke on educa¬ 
tion, urged that villages in this urovince should bo made centres of activity as they 
wore in a moribund condition, full of stagnation and had no schools worth the name. 
Everyone realized the great need for improvement for which two things were needed, 
education and the development of industries. Bengal, Lady Boae added, was backward 
in lespect of primary education and should liavo primary education suited to the 
requirements of her women so as to make them useful members of society. 

She suggested village societies and women teachers in every village. Bands of 
voluntary workers wore trying to remove tho existing disabilities but there must also 
be generous support by the 8tate. Further, there was great need for tho revival of 
village industries. These problems could not bo solved without tho wliolehearted 
support and co-oporatiou of educated village women. 
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In an address on village contitnuation school courses, Miss M. Malthc (Donmaiki 
referred to education in Denmaik which was free and compiilsorv, and said tliat at> 
factor had been of greater importance in developing the industrial prosperity of that 
country than the higli schools. She stressed the necessity of ri ral adult education 
in continuation of primary education. 

Speaking on village school, Mrs. K. Ckattopadhgaya (Mangalore) said that if they 
entered a village they were confronted with the tremendous pi'oblem of poverty and 
they could not cope with the problem of education unless a child was well nouiished 
and lived in healthy surroundings. 

Of Indites 350 millions, Mrs. Chattopadhya continued, 75 per cent lived hy agricul¬ 
ture, and if it was hurdoning the land it should he drawn away into in(lustric.s. 
There was very heaw taxation, and wherever the peasants lived under landlords tht‘ 
rent they [laid was ^ to 85 per cent of their income. I’liloss tliov created a better 
economic condition for the whole family it was not possible to deal only itli child¬ 
ren as if they were apart from the rest of the family. 

Dame Elizabeth Cadbury inquired wlicther with instruction for agriculturists 
it would be [lossible for agriculturists to pioduce sufficient to siqqiort themselves 
as the Russians had done V 

Mrs K. L'hattojiadhyn replied that practically in every inovince the Government 
h^d got experimental farms whiidi, however, "did not meet the requirements of the 
millions of peasants working in the fields. Villages were so isolated that uule.ss the 
result of all tliis research work was actually brouglit within the reach of tin' peasant, 
ho did not get it. 81ie suggested tState-aided teacher.s who would carry tlieso lesults 
to the villagers. 

A discussion followed in which Mrs. Nadirshaw (Delhi), Mrs. Rustomji Daridoonji 
(Hyderabad), Begum Shall Nawaz, Mrs. Milford (Calcutta), Miss Peacock (r Bengal) and 
Miss P. (jeach (Australia) took part. 

On the motion of Begum Shah Nawaz, seconded by Mrs. K. Chattopadbya, the 
Conference adoi'tod a resolution tliat a special sub-committee of the Council bo 
appointed to examine and promote rural welfare. 

Co-Educatio.v 

A discussion took jilacc on the question of special curriculum for girls’ schooU 
in the afternoon session presided over by Mrs. Faridoonji. 

In the absence of Mrs. P. K. Ray a paper contributed by her on the subject 
was read by Miss M. Bose. The women's Education League in Calcutta, said Mrs. 
Idiiy, had boon working for the last few years for furthering the cause of 
women’s education in Bengal. They had been agitating for a special hoard for girL’ 
education under the Eilucation Dejiartment, and although they had suggested an 
equal number of non-official men and women in the constitution of the Board, it was 
their intention to qualify this membership witii certain restrictions. 

They must, she said, eschew politics altogether. Only those who were conducting 
girls’ institutions or W'eio connected with their governing bodies or were specially 
intere^-’tod in girls’ education should bo eligible for membership of the Board. 

The functions of the proposed Board, she said, should bo to decide the syllabus 
and text books of all primary and socoudary girls’ schools, to suggest improvements, 
to conduct examinations of [nimary and secondary schools, to demand the provision 
of an equal sum of money for girks’ education as for boys’ and to recommend and 
insist on the appointoieut of a special woman officer to bo in charge of girls’ 
education. 

Mrs. A, N. Chaudhuri remarked that when so much stress was being laid on in¬ 
ternationalism and on the recognition of universal brotherhood it seemed strange 
that anyone should venture to suggest a further division between the two classes, 
sufficiently divided already. No nation could advance unless its men and women 
worked together in full synijiathy and understanding. If at the very beginning boys 
and girls received an entirely different education, the cleavage already existing be¬ 
tween them would bo made sharper and more irrevocable. 

Let boys and girls, she continued, have the same curriculum at school, which after 
all, they left at the ago of l6. After that the ordinary girl could enter the “woraeu’s 
sphere’’^ leaving the boy to go out into his wider world. The girl who must earn her 
own Jiving or had dreams of a career would also find herself well-equippod. But the 
curriculum could be givou a different treatment for girls. Take a subject like hygiene. 
It could bo taught iu girls’ schools emphasizing those details that made for good 
house-keeping. 

47 
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There also seemed to bo a great insistence on tlio advisability of cooking being 
taught to girls at schools. A.s a rale that art was bettor ioarnt at homo whoro a far 
widei' laiigo of dislios could bo allt'inptod and where treasured family recipes could 
play tlieii- part. Cooking taught at schools tended to deg(moi-ato into ‘"mass” cook¬ 
ing. Rut much could be done in tho way of training girls to cook invalid faro—a 
brancli of cookery that did not always recoivo attention it deserved. 

In the matter of liandiwork two differences could be made. Whoro boys learnt 
carpentary, girls could S]>ecialize in sewing, ])ainting and the decorative arts. 

Tho Prcfiident referred to tho part pla\Vd by tho All-India Women’s Conforonce 
in introducing reforms in women’s education. The Conference, slie said, came into 
existence to jmjirove women’s education. In the first year tho Confei‘ein ‘0 indicated 

the lines ou whicli chaug^es should hi^ made and in the second year tho All India 

Women’s Education Fund was started. 

This was followed by an inquiry by a commission of educationists, and considering 
the fact that for many years to come at least 80 jier cent of Indian girls would he 

married, tho Commission recommended that the girls sliould he givcm an education 

winch would he useful for thcmi in Ihior homes. AVith that idea tin' Lady Irwin 
College was started in Dtdhi and she was glad to iiitorm the House tliat jiructically 
every Province in India was rej)ri‘sentcd there. The College, she said, laid special stress 
in the teacliing of domestic sciences. 

Begum Shnh Na/caz also empluisized tho necessity of including domestic sciences 
in the curriculum for gilds’ schools. 

Eolegaies reju'osentiug Relgium, Rumania and Eurma described the special ieature 
of the systems of girls’ edueatioii piH'vailing in their respective countries after which 
the discussion was adjourned. 

A plea for the estahlislimcnt of nursei'y schools in Eeniral was jiut forward by 
Mis, Lay (Calcutta). Nursery Schools, slic said, w'ouUl savi' the country 
lakhs of rupees by preventing ill-healtli. TIimsc institutions aimed at providing, 
oppoitunity for tlie healthy all-round dt‘Velopment ot the child of pre-school ag,e 
tlius raising the level of its physical, mental and moral growth. 

After referring in detail to liei scheme of infant and nursery schools, Mrs. Roy 
said that the cuiriculum was to he thought of in terms of activity and (^xnerii ice 
rathei than of knowledge to bo acquired and tacts to he stored. Tin* child should 
he put into a position to teach himself and the knowledge that he was to acquire 
sliould come not so mucdi from tlie instructor as from liio euviroinnents. 

Dr. lleadivardi (Calcutta) welcomed the establislimeiit of a nuisery schools in 
Calcutta ou the lines suggested by Mrs. Roy. The Confereiico then adjourned. 

Third Day—Calcutta—l»t. February 1936 

AVomkn' a\d tue Pues^ 

The contereiice discussed to-day tlie position of women and the ITcss. 

Ahss /ellweycr of iSwitzerland, who prt'suled, said that tlnu’c wen^ many women 
all ovei the n'drid woikiiig on newspapeis hut few of tlicm wore real journalists. They 
\\(‘re just dahtjliug in u(u\spaper woik, writing an occasional article or two. Many of 
them did not se(‘m to Know (hat tor journalism one needed a spi'cial gift as in tho case 
of painting and music. Most of the professional women journalists occiqiied very hum¬ 
ble positions, working as K'porters or ‘‘doing” women’s “pages”. There were, however, 
some women suh-editors on iinj>ortant iiewsjiapers. 

Put wliat they were really inteiested in w'as not the ({uestion of women journa¬ 
lists but uewsjjajier publicity of topics eoiieerniug women. She w’anlcd women to 
give greatt'r attention to new'spaper work and write competent articles on subjects 
affecting them. 

Lewis thouglit that women could do as well as men in journalism, 
except on the ])olitieal side as limy (w'Omen) were not very good at compromise. Tho 
old idea of the segregation of tho sexes had to go as men and women wore interested 
ill tho same subjects. 

Mrs. K. Chattopadhya felt that women were not doing so well in journalism as 
they ought. Life, she said, would take a diflereiit aspect w’ith Indian women enter¬ 
ing journalism. Hhe w'as ojiposed to tlie restrictions on tho Press in India though she 
admitted that a certain amount of control was necessary. 

Social AVorkeu 

Speaking on the “Training of the Social Worker,” Dame Elizabeth Cadbury said 
that such tiuining w'as of recent growth. After tho Great war people began "to ask 
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for a dofiniit.i coiirso of fraioin^ for sociid workers and a need was felt for a course 
of lectures on tJio ri^diL kind of social work. Ureat Eritaiii had co]]e/.'es wiiere training 
was given in social work and dii)loma wt're granled. Slic stressed t' o nts'il for volun¬ 
tary workers as Wf^Il as those whf) took social service as a i)rofession. The work that 
sj)ecialJy appealed to women was work for clnldreu, tried mothers and girls. 

Mrs. 8. Pcrvtavavd (Eerar) said that th(3 two main problems in India in finding 
suitable workers and giving them requisite training were illiteracy and the caste 
system. India being an agiifultural country a great deal of work ha<l tc; be done in 
villages where conditions weie far from satisfae.tory. The system of voluntary workers 
did nut generally obtain in ties country. Since the threat War, there had been a 
gieat awakening of civic consciousness among tlie women of India but owing to tlieir 
dohicstic duties they could not spare time for social wojk. There vvas^ no nrovision 
in Indian society foi' women who wanted to engagi' in social work. For the training 
of social workers they would hav(‘ to go to the West. 

Miss Wt-ruidlo (Calcutta' dealt with one aspect of this big question, the facilities 
fiffered in India foi' social training and the need foi social training—gcueral social 
ti’aining—aj»ari ftom specialize'! training s'lcb as (diild welfare. It must bo 
already obvious to in.'Wcomer:^ to India wliar a tiemendous amount of voluntary social 
w.u’k was being done there such as lural re>;unstruction, village ujdift, child welfare, 
woik among tlie dcqire-jscd classe-; and mdu.-vtrial workers. There was a growing 
demand, Miss Wingate stated, among sfude'its of liclh sexes to do soeial work and 
thei’O was tiemendous scope foi untrained volnntaiy service._ One condition necessary 
to make tli'.: untrained voluntary seivic' elfejtive was that it must bo given under 
trained li'adeis. She liad known cases wheic such untrained service without leaders 
had been of lit lie u,-,e. 

Social work le'ched two kimls of training, training of a university standard and, 
training of a high school or vcrnaculai standard. C<ilcutta once had a training school 
for women. Slic sugge,-g''d the e"daltri^)limonl of a settlement suited to Indie, in eoiidi- 
tions wiujre those wlio wanted to heeonit' ;y)cial woi kers could go and got practical 
training. Tliere .slicuM al /i be a lesidciitial cenlre in a city or a rural centre where 
workers could get (iisu hand kiiowdi'dge. With this should bo combined a theoretical 
(ourse. I’ractical work was of tin; utmost impoitauce and this was not pos.siblo 
except at a centre under a tiained leadei’. Lectuie.'. alone could not produce trained 
workers. ., . 

Mrs. Tyan of C’iiitiu referred to social work in the slums of Sanghai and said that 
unless there was love for the soul-> of the jioor cue could not suecoed in being a real 
■o( iai worker. . . 

Mile, do Busschcrc (Eelgium) said that in Eelgiiim. girls had a throe years’ training 
after xvhich they were given diplomas for serial \york. 

Initiating a discussion on “The L''ague of Nations, ’ Begum Shah Nawa.: gave the 
inqnession of an Eastern woman wlio had heen twice associated with that body. She 
referred iiarticulaliy to the woi'k of the Fitli Committee which, among other^sjilondiil 
thing', iiad reduced tin; numbej of slaves from l?r),(H)0,(-X.X,) to fewmr than nXAXhtXXI, 
j-estiieted the i/rodnction of nan.-i/tic drugs to legitimate consumption, helped small 
nations in reducing child mortality, Siibstituted education in tho place of jninislimont 
for (lolinqueiit minors and stressed tho value of educational films for cliildreri. 

In the bt'ginning of 1937, an international Omfereneo wms to bo held in the Dutch 
East Indies on traflic in women and children. Tlie Government of India thought that 
there was liardly any tralhc in W’oinon in India and that there wars no need to send 
reprosentatives but the women of India, who thought differently, would do their 
utmost to bo represented theiag 

Tho discussion ou this subject had not concluded when tho Conforenco adjourned. 

Fourth Day—Calcutta—3rd. February 1936 

Wo.MEN AND PnilLIC ITeALTII 

Various Probloms of [mblie health wore discussed to-day. 

Speaking on the subject of medical iusiieetiou of schools, Dr. Headwards said that 
medical insiiectiou of school children was only a part of the whole scheme for the 
care of a child. A few years ago tho Viee-tdiancollor of tho Calcutta University to¬ 
gether with others organi.sed a students’ Avelfaro centre and the results of their exa¬ 
mination wore startling. Surely, tho examination of students at University age—impor¬ 
tant though it was in its rightful sequonoo of events— was like putting the cart before 
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the horse. W}iat vras the history of medical inspections of scliool children in Calcutta ? 
Those who were familiar with India know that when financial stringency arose and 
cuts had to be made child welfare and kindred activities were the first to suffer. 
Some years ago there was functioning a scheme for the modic.il inspection of boys* 
and girls’ schools in the city of Calcutta under the control of a medical woman for 
girls’ schools and a medical man for boys’ schools. The first post to bo abolished 
was the medical woman, possibly because it was felt that the girls’ health did not 
matter. The Public Health Department of Bengal were responsible for the health in 
boys’ schools but the girls were loft uncared for. 

Continuing, Dr. Headwards said that at present tliere was not scheme in practice 
for any medical inspection of girls’ schools m this province, except under private 
agencies and the school authorities themselves. Jler point was that in such an im¬ 
portant matter it was for the Government and the municipalities to take the lead. 
The authorities best suited to the purpose seemed to be the local municipalities, 
esp(‘cially those already possessing health officers. 

Miss Jyotirynoyee Ganguly reminded the Conference, particularly tlie delegates from 
overseas, tliat conditions and things in India were totally differcuit. In every part of 
the world it was the State which took care of its children but not so in India, 

The public in this country had for many many years made it a grievance that 
sufficient mon( 3 y was not spent on education am) sanitation. This bad been constantly 
dinned into the ears of the Government, but all these had been a cry in tlie wilder¬ 
ness. The Government w’as spending the larger part of the revenue for tlie maiutonancu 
of peace and order; but everyone in Bengal knew what was hii])pening in the villages. 
Ruffians were kidnapping women from their peaceful homes, The mvsones that fol¬ 
lowed in tlio wake Knew no bounds. 

India was still iri the Middle ages, proceeded Miss (ianguly, she was forgetful of 
the fact that the world liad progressed much, that new ideas and ideals had grown 
up, Indian women did not know how to demand from the Government money to 
liave their children properly cared for by the Public Health Department. Bho did 
not think that anybody could blame India for that. For tlio last loO years it had 
been dinned into lier ears that she was inferior to everybody in the world, and she 
was unable to manage her own affairs. 

Blie concluded with a stirring appeal to all mothers to rise equal to the occasion 
and learn to demand what was their legitimate right. 

Miss B. Gupta, Inspectress of Schools, said that tlio foundations of national 
salvation must ultimately rest on the robust health and physical well-being of the 
citizens as a body. However glibly they talked of progress, freedom, advancement 
and power in high sounding plirases, yet how foolishly they neglected to take care 
of the very tender plant that required so judicious nursing that it might grow into 
a healthy tree. If India as[)ired to take her seat amongst tlie sisti'r nations, tlio 
question of looking after her children was of vital interest. Every clnld horn on In¬ 
dian soil was a potential cajiacity and it would live to attain glory if only properly 
looked after. The question now before tliem was not of looking after all the children 
hut \\ liat they wanted to emphasise was tlio question of tlie medical examination 
of tlie lower pei'centage of the children wJio went to tho school. 

Miss Gupta described at length the condition of the health of school-going children 
fiom her own exjiorieni'o and pointed out that a thorougii and svstematie examina¬ 
tion of ttieso children liy competent doctors made it impossible to overlook any 
serious disturbances either physical nr mental. 

Besides, advanced knowledge of ex]>erimental psYcliology in these days enabled 
a doctor to estimate the mental calibre of tlie child. In many cases it was impossible 
to get a cumprohoiisivc idea of the special aptitudes of tlie wards, to help thorn to 
develoji their body and mind accordingly and thus above all to prevent a ^ood 
(leal ot time and money and energy from being wasted in wrong directions 
which was not infrequently the case with many young men of this country. 
She fell very strongly that as soon as possible every district and sub-divisional 
lieadquartiu’ town in Bengal should liave a child training centre where all the 
school children should have the facility of free treatment and in cases of necessity 
free medicine. But if tJie financial condition of the Goveriimout did not permit them 
to have tliesc centres opened in the near future, let them at least have two women 
assistant surg»‘ons, health visitors who would visit or tour from district to district 
being assisted by sub-assistant surgeons and medically examine school children if 
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not twice at least once a year, and give such practical advice regarding food and 
clothing as could easily be observed by the parents. 

She personally thought that medical inspection of children was perhaps more a 
necessity than the teacliing of three R’s in a primary school. The society was really 
responsible for the children whom they have brought in in this world and the 
society must take the trouble of looking after them. 

Speaking on Housing and lloaltli, Mrs. Zarina Currimbhoy (of Bombay) said that 
in largo cities the housing conditions of working classes were not all that they 
should bo. They had created in Bombay a consciousness among the women of the 
working classes for a better standard of (deauliness and health than what they had 
been used to in the past. They liad semired amongst tlie largo working class 
population of that city a nucleus of social opinion and a model on whiidi other 
women could likewise manage to get their surroundings improved. 

After giving an account of their visits to many of those houses it was her 
experience that what they sliould first do was to infus'‘ in tlie minds of tlio working 
women in the urban area a desire for amelioration. Tfiei-eafter through tlie meilita- 
tion of trained social workers they had to teach tluun how to organise o[jinion 
among themselves and how to make such opinion effective with those in whose power lay 
tlio means to secure conveniences and amenities which were the elementary require¬ 
ments for modern oxistenci^ and of civilised life, liicieased earnings could come to 
the working classes only through an imu’eased efli(;iency and let them ho[»e that the 
eflorts which they had been making through the Labour Committee of the Women’s 
Council of Bombay during the last one year would lead to the imjirovemeut of 
health condttions "widely. “Let us iiope”, slie concluded, “that this exarujilo would 
be copied in urban areas throughout India and that the results will contribute to some 
extent to the improvornent ot their life and lot and of their efficiency in work 
through which a still iiigher standard of life may come within their reach,'' 

Speaking on maternal mortality, Dr. Gimd of Bombay said tliat tlie subject of 
maternal mortality had received special consideration in the West for somo years 
past. The sum total of the investigations of various committees was that a largo 
percentage (40 per cent) of deaths would be avoidable—about tlie tliird of the deaths 
were due to sepsis, fifty per cent of these being after a normal labour. 

These figures coming from the west witli its height of civilisation, advanced juiblic 
opinion, im{)roved sanitary eouditious, facilities of trau.'^jiort etc. were to say the 
least staggering. Wliat a tale of woe can we relate in this country ! If wo can 
blit probe into tlio subject carefully we shall be aghast at tlie tremendous loss of 
young promising lives. As doctors had to play an important role in a maternity 
service it was essential that the training of the future doctor should be adequate 
and efficient. 8he emphasised the need for organised research into the causes of 
maternal mortality peculiar to India by a well represented committee. 

Child Welf.\re 

At the evening session the subjects of child welfare and after-care of tuberculosis 
patients were discussed. Begum tihak Nawaz presided. 

Speaking on child welfare. Princess Cantaeuxene (Roumania) deplored the prac¬ 
tice of sending young persons to prison and suggested that stops should be taken to 
see that this was not done except in very excejitioual cases. Certain (;ouritries had 
introduced desirable legislation to the effect that cJjiidreu under a certain ago should 
not be sent to prison. She condemned the exhibition of undesirable posters outside 
cinemas which aroused the curiosity of children and which were harmful. So far 
as films were concerned, it was desirable to have pictures which were not sensa* 
tional but largely educational, 

Mrs. S. Mehta (^Calcutta) said that the future of a nation depended on its children. 
This was recognizea both by the State and the people. Those countries which looked 
to child-welfare had healthy children while infant mortality was very low. 

Mrs. Oreeves (Great Britain) described infant welfare centres in Northern Ireland. 
This work, she said, was started in 1919 and there were now 56 centres in operation 
in the six countries. A few of them were controlled and operated by local autho¬ 
rities, a few by a joint committee of the local authorities and the local nursing 
societies. Those two groups received Government grants. The majority were worked 
by the local nursing societies and received grants from the Government and local 
authorities. 
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TuiIEKC’ULOSIS CAMI’AIGN 

I.ady Peniland road a [)apor by Lady Ahcrdem on luboroulosis work in (Moat 
Briiain. ^fis. (\O.Rcmfry, JTonorarv Socrctary, Tiiboivulosis Association, JkMi^^al, said tliat 
thoro worn fiv’o tu])or-cuIosis disjxMisarios in Calcuttii, ono in Howiuli and two in liio 
mofussi!. It was an nndorostimato, sho added, to say iliat tlicro wore l,(K')0,(XtO 
million jn'oplo snlTcrin;^’' I'l'om tuberculosis in IVnif^al aloiuy In CaUaitIa no less Ilian 
30,0t>0 people sulTeiHMl Iroin the disease and there were 300 deaths here yearly. Five 
|)er cent of those \^ ho were detinib'ly diai^nosed as having; tuheuadesis wi'ie sei’vants 
aiul havvk('rs, pi'ojile who Avere constantly in eiiutaet with fooil. Three pin- cent, were 
school t('aehers, and eiyht per eiuit wt're students of the* Calcutta rniversity. In 
Bended tlnu’e were soinethin^a' like 2(X).W) people who wei’e what was called '•‘ojM'ii 
eases” spi-eadin^" the disease every lime they con,ehcd or sneezed or sjtat. Those 
W('re the )u'Oj)le who were the /^o'eat daui^ei at the monunit. The accommodation toi 
tuberculosis sutb'rers was liopelessly inadt'quate as in tlio a\ ho](' of Ben;,ud there 
were something like 2S1 beds for ],0(10,000 patients The Conference at this stay.t' 
adjourned. 


Fifth Day—Calcutta—4th. February 1936 

TmvFFK T\ Women' vk Ciiii.nRFN 

TJie evil of the ti'afhc in women and childI'en and the steps that should he taken 
to <'op(' with it, were emphasized at the morning session of fiit confei'mee to-d.iy 

The Cenferenee ado]>ted two lesolutifois. One ui'ged tin' National (koincils ol 
Women to support tlie Avoik undertako'n hv voluntary and official agem ies in each 
country against the ti-afli'- iii wonum and <_ hildien. The other recommended the 
Natiomal ronncil of Women in India to urge upon the (ioverument of Iiidia Oie 
necr'ssity of India’s r'epresentatiori in the cojifc'rence to be held in the bar Fast 
(fii'ohahly th(' T>ui(di East Indies) in ]037 in connexion with the question of the 
traffic in womrui and childiam. 

Initiating the debate on tin' trafTie in women and children, Miss Milliecnt 
Shephai’d (Delhi), representative of the Association for iMoral atul Social Hygiene, 
India, briefly sketched the outstamling feature of the Associations work and 
assureej her’ heanu's that the .Association's oTvods had always lawMi iindeitaken with 
a real love for India and onlv with the desire to hel)) Indian men and Monum 
to nmleatake Hie refoinis w)ii(d’ so many of them dt'sircil to st*o oaii’ied out. 

Invc'stigation. Miss Sfirpharf/ contimu'd, into the <-auses wliich IlhI to the mitry 
of gills into a life of shame ilise]os(.‘d that somrdimes it was jiovcidy but that was 
not tlie ])rimarY fardor The main cans** in Indui. as elsi'wiiere, avus llu' di'mand 
Avhich it Avas joolitahle to supply. I’nless thei’o was a revolution of thoiigliL, a 
I’eal (;halleijg(' against this cause of the trafTie in women and children, all lescue 
Avork, all legislation, all medical woi'k would he fruitless. 

Therefouu slie apjrealed to every Avomau of Avhalever iiatiqnahtv to consider Inn 
own deep res|)Onsihility for reducing the demand hy the ti’aeliing of moral standards 
Conoluding, Miss !She|)iiai'd said that since 1030 then* had bemi a eonslderabh- 
advance in tlie number of Avomen interesting tbenisoives in res(;iie woik. It wms 
still Iriio to say tliat the chief rese.ue agencies avci'c IIk’ Balvation Army, the various 
Missionary Booieties, the Brahmo Bamaj, the Se\a Sudan and the Servants of India 
Society. 

Biujiirn ^liah Naivaz I'cmaiked tliat so far as India was concerned, in every 
])rovineo the Government wore doing their best to strengthen the laAVs against 
this immoral traflie. Statistics heforo llie League of Nations showed tliat India was 
ono of the most moral coiiiifries in the world compared Avith otlier eouutriqs. 

TJr, >S. Norovha (Bombay) eonlined lierself to the eouditions prevailing in that 
City and what Bombay Avas doing to remedy this evil, and said that the Bombay 
Aoi as it stood at present was very inadequate. 

Mrs. L. Menoti (LuekiiOAv) attributed the fimdamenUl cause of tliis social evil to 
poverty. Mrs. Tyaii (China) described the steps whicli the Chinese Government 
Avere taking to cope Avith the evil. 

Education ba" Films 

speaking on the cinema, Mrs. Shamswi Nahar Mahmud (Calcutta) charactorized 
it as ono of tlie greatest achievomonts of modern civilization and stressed the 
iiecosbity of utilizing ii to educate children. 
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Mrs. Tyan ,Cliina) said that tho Chinoso Government were now duo 

att(>i)tion to f 1 ms with tho result that tlio cinema was exorcising a beneficial 
inllucnco. Miss /Uillicrnt Shephard suggested that it would greatly help the Hoards of 
Film (yonsois ii' India if those wlio disapproved any film whitdi was being shown 
would wril(i in expiossing tlieir disapjiroval, lirst, to tlie manager of the cinema in 
question and, s<'condly to tlio Hecrc^tary of the Hoaids of Film Censors. 

Another way iji whieli tlio Council of Women could lu'lp was to appoint a Film 
A]>piaising Hoard, as had been done in Madras, to see films when they came to a 
town an<l ihisin^ to the local Press a summaiy of the film wh ther it was class (a), 
(h) or (cl. Class (a) was tor everybody, class (b) for adults only, and class (c) was 
11 lid esirable. 

Lf (:\L DiSAiui.rTir.s oi'W omkn 

The iH'xt siiltji'ct taken up was legal disabilities. 

Mrs. S. A’, luty (Calcutta) pleaded fur a wholes.ale revision of Ifindu law and 
loi' remedies in the liyhf of modmai conditions. The prdiev ot the HoviM'Jimcmt of 
India oi non-intei'fcreiicc in lelegous and soc ial matter,^ had led them to peipctnate 
and nplnjld a system ol hiw which should have no e\i;.leiicc in a nKMern State. 
Indian wornim were deiqdy disajtpoiuted that in tlu' new Constitution tindr leiptirautc 
demands had been ignorv‘<i. 

Miss Zi'lhrager (Swit/.erland) said that there was a reactionary wave tlirouejiout 
Europe to take away from women the lights they have. 

Chili> Makkiaok 

Tlio last matter taken up before Iuik li was the amendmimt to tlio Child .Marriage 
A(d. Mrs. L, iMcnon (Lucknow) said that sima' the inti oduction of the Act thei'e had 
been an inenaise in the number ol (diild maniages. There were defects in the Jaw 
whuh made it a dead letter. What was m'cded was the issuing, of prohibitory 
injunctions to stoj) contiunplated marriages, doing' away with the present seonrity 
ot Rs. lUO and sail' custody of the (hilil-wite after siie liad lieeii married iii 
eoiitruveution of the law. L)r. Noivrun<ji thought that the Act had failed to achiovo it.s 
ulqect. 

Food And ITr.ALTii 

After lunch, under the presidency of Lady Maharaj SingJi^ tho suhjt*et of food 
and health was (lis('ussed. Dr. Biygar (Calcutta) stressed tho inadequacy of the diet 
of the pooi'er classes of Indians whose food was very ill-halauceJ and lacking in 
animal proteins, vitamins, and iiiimual salts. This poor diet, she said, had a disastrous 
etV.'et '.ui the health and j)hysi([Uo of the masses. The basic cause of this state of 
affairs w'as economic. 

J..ady Ak'/n hiielly referred to the many subjects that had lieen i-overed, the 
count tlu'y had tukiui of one another and the large amount of excollout woik 
aeeomidished. With cheers tor l..ady Ezra, tho Couforeiiee closed. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


Over GOO Indies attended tlio Tamil Nad Women’s Political Coufereuee wdiicli 
was held on the 27th. January 1936 at Karaikudi (L'arnnad district) under the 
presidency of M.rs. Jjaks/ntn Savkara Aitjar of Kallidaikurichi. There w'as equal 
nurnher of men also guvoii seats at the rear of tlie hall. Tho proceedings commenced 
WMth tho singing of national songs by girl pupils. 

Sri Visalakfihmi Aitimal, Cbairwmmaii of tho Reception Committee, \velcomed the 
guests. She referred in the course of lier address to tho status of women in Hindu 
household at present and their part in tho national w'ork and critici.sod tho Indian 
constitution. She dw'elt at length on tho importance of education and tho spread 
of literacy among women and the need for reforms in social customs and practices. 
She ajijiealed to them to join tho Congress and work for the country. 
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Ml'S. Lahsht^i Saiihar^ President, after thanking tliem for tlio honour conferred 
on lier, pointed out to tin; importance and jiolitical character of their meeting since 
it \\as meeting along with tlie Provincial Congress Session, presided over hy another 
lady, Mrs. Latishmipathi, It was a sign of the times, slio added, that women were 
progressing but they should still fuither advance and improve their condition in all 
aspect of life. During the last civil disobedience movement, women came forward 
boldly and tlieir work heartened the workers a great deal. Their aim must be to do 
work to enable their country to be free, only then could the women in India advance 
and take their rightful place. 

She then e.xplained the franchise under the new reforms and advised the women 
to see that the names of eligible voters were included in it. They should also 
acquire a love of their country and the products of their country by which they 
could contribute largely to the Swadeshi movement. The Congre.ss had changed its 
jiolicy of work into one of capturing local boards and legislative councils and with 
the enhanced franchise among women it behoved them to (^onie out courageously 
even to contest .seats on these l.odies witli the lielp of tlie Congress. 

l\ESOLUTIONS 

fhe conference then passed a riumi.er of resolutions regaiding women’s uplift. 
The first two resolutions prayed for the speedy recovery of Mahatma Candhi and 
Mrs. Kamala Nehru. The confeience requested Mr. C. Ivajagopalachariar to return to 
politics. These resolutions were moved fiom tlie chair and passed unanimously. 

Moved by Sri Alavivlii Avimal of Karaikudi and seconded by Sri Kannaki 
and supported by Sri N. H. Visalakshna, a resolution was adopted that 

women themselves should woik for their uplift. 

The Conference requested women to exercise to tlie full tlie franchise given to 
them. Sri Kalyani Amvial moved the resolution and Sri Vxsalakshmi seconded 
it. The Conference requested the (Government and the members of the Assembly 
to amend the Hindu law in such a way as to give tlie samu rights of inheritance 
to daughters as the son. The Confeience lequested tlie Local Hoards to appoint a 
majority of women teachers in elementary schools for boys of tender age. The 

Conference requested the community to permit the remarriage of young windows. 

Another resolution urged that nunneries should be established in important towns 

all over tlio country and urged the women of the laud to take active part 

in the removal of uritoucliability. 

Ivesolutions over, the [iresideut appealed to women to join the Congress and 
support Swadeshi. The Conference terminated with a vote of thanks. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference was h eld at Cocanada on the 11th. February 
1936. Srimatlii B. Karneswarama prc.sidcd. 

“Our last conference,” she said, “was lield at Vizag and I iiropose briefly to 
review the ])rincipal events of the year since then. The country has since witnessed 
the passing of two constitutions, one hy the Indian National Congre.ss and the other 
by the Parliament. The one was passed by the people’s chosen representatives, men 
and women who worked and suffered for the emancipation of our Motherland, while 
the other was adopted by those who want to hold us in subjection, I mean, the 
Dritish Parliament. The one was an attemj>t, an honest endeavour to put our house 
ill order so tliat we might become organised and disciplined fighters for freedom of 
our Motherland. The other was an organised and determined effort to crush the 
indomitable spirit of a rising nation struggling to break the shackles imposed on her 
from without. Tlie Congress constitution has rightly abolished the reservation of seats 
for women in the elections to the various committees, while the Government of India Act 
has thrust upon the unwilling women of India, reservation of seats. I am proud—I hope 
all of you share my pride—that the representatives of tho women of India were the soli¬ 
tary exceptions amidst a host of communalist and reactionary representatives that visited 
the Round Table Confeience in London, v/ho unequivocally and emphatically repu¬ 
diated separate electorates and fought for tho joint electorate system with no 
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reservation of scats. Thoagli the G)ngro^> boldly abolishel the reservation of seats 
for women in their constitution, I arn sorry to note that the Congress leaders are 
very tardy in their attempt to sot up lady candidates for the general constituencies in 
the elections. No woman was returned to the Assembly and while we are glad that 
Mrs. H. Lakshmipatlii was returned to the local Legislative Council, with a mumping 
majority, [ venture to submit that many more women ought to come to the Provin¬ 
cial and the Indian ficgislaturo. [ am more sorry to note that the Andhras have 
for 81 seats retnrriod only two women as delegates to the Indian National Congress 
this year. Is Andhra womanhood barren of ability or are Andhras so utterly 
lacking in a sense of proportion and in a sense of fair play and justice I do not say, 
of chivalry? Wo do not want chivalry. Wo want our rightful share in the 
public life of the country. I appeal to you, sister',, to fight out this injustice, fight 
I'olentlossly and success shall be ours. ' 

Referring to tlio frovernraent of India A'd. sbe said, the tests by wliich it was 
to be judged were: ^-Ts there power for th *, People’s representatives to pass their 
own laws and enforce th(*m y Have they <lie control of tlie purse ? Have they got 
the elementary i-ights of free spec ;!i, trc'C association and free press? Is the 
country’s defeiico iu tli'' hinds of th*. pople ^ .lulgol from these four crucial tests, 
the Act IS declared hopelessly unsatisfvuory liy persons ot all shades of opinion. 
The whole Act is hedged in by safeguards wliich nullify tlie very substance of the 
Act. With the elementary rights of fieo press and free speech denied, with the 
pu*“so practically under bureaueratie control, and with defence and foreign affairs 
under the control of tlie (iovornor* General, the Act becomes the very 

negation of self-govfuuinent. I cannot resist the temptation of drawing vour atten¬ 
tion to one irai)ortant particular regarding the distribution of seats in eacn province. 
Let me takii up .Madras first. Out of 213 seats in the Provincial Legislative 

Assembly, the general seats are only 116, the rest are all special seats, through 
separate electorate or through joint electorates with reservations of seats. I need 
not toll you how difficult it is tor a subject nation divided into castes and creeds 
to return nationalist f":iudidatos through communal electorates. Reservation of seats 
through joint electorates is, of course, slightly bettor but is in no sense, a proper 
substitute for the general seats. There are rekrictions on the candidates also, those 
convicted and sentenced to more than two years for political offences, not involving 
even viulonce or moral turpitude being debmred from standing as candidates except 
with the special ])ormi.ssion of the powers-that-be. This deprives the legislatures of 
the best men and women in the country and is therefore a severe handicap for the 
ttongross in tlio selection of candidates for the Legislatures. Thus every effort was 
made in the .Act to weaken the back of the opposition. 

“Further, only 14 per cent of tlio total population is enfranchised, whereas iu 

other countries every man and woman above a certain age has a vote. The enfran¬ 

chisement of women is still more deplorable. Only 5 per cent of the Indian women 
ire enfrancliiscd. The qualifications for a votm- are literacy and iiroporty. Very 
few men in tlie country are literate and the law does not permit women to own 
I»roperty as men. The women in rural areas are at a greater disadvantage than the 
women of the urban areas. Tlie clauses regarding the qualifications for the right te 
vote a.0 largely operative only in the urban areas. Neitlier the independent property 
qualification nor tlie literary qualilication will give franchise to many women in the 
rural areas. Besides, the women have to apply for being enlisted as voters, while 
not men. Tlie lists are prepared bv the authorities themselves. This injustice 
should bo done away with immediately. The women all over India are protesting 
strongly against this as well as the reservation of seats for women on commnnal 
basis in the legislatures. Let mo not bo understood as striking a note of despair 
for the enthusiasts of council-entry. 1 am myself an advocate of counoil-entry. 
In ray opinion the logical course to bo followed when once council-entry is accepted 
is to proceed fuithor and capture the offices as well. I do not, for a moment, 
believe that the raillenmum could bo reached by accepting office under the coming- 
constitution particularly in view of the special authority vested in the Governors 
and the Governor-General hut I maintain that by accepting office it will be possible 
to demonstrate to the world at largo how incongVous and impossible it is to work 
a constitution wliich is a quaint admixture of democracy and bureaucracy. Women 
in particular ought not to be indifferent about the legislaturest or oven the local 
boards or, municipalities. It is ray firm conviction that tne emancipation of women and 
the emancipation of the Motherland go hand iu hand. The women of Turkey under 
48 
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the valiant lead of Kemal Pasha had freed their country and themselves and so did 

the women of Russia. The women of India too have played their part nobly 

in the national movement. They braved lathis, suffered the hardship of jail life 
and subjected themselve.s to all sorts of humiliations for tho sake of the Motherland. 
Desa Sevikas in robes of orange was a sight for the Gcds to see in the heyday 
of Satvagraha. Woman, the incarnation of Shakti, has awakened. May that spirit of 
Shakti mfect tho whole nation and may wo all one fine morning awake to find 
ourselves free, if not famous. 

“I note with great pain that communalism is raising its ugly head again and 
again, AVe hear of communal riots in Northern India and wo all deplore thorn 
very much. Even in our presidency we think in terms of our respective communi¬ 
ties and in the local elections it is a pity that even some Congressmen betray their 

communal spirit. It is a tragic spectacle that we Congressmen and women freely 
participate in purely communal gatherings and functions. The All-India Independence 
League and the All-India Youth League onjoinc'd on their members not to have 
anything to do with any communal organisation The same is the case to-day witli 
the Socialist Party. It" is time that the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
that members of communal organisations are inelligiblo to be returned as Congress 
delegates or members of District Congress Committees. All the communal associa¬ 
tions, e. g., the Saiva Sabha, the Brahmin Maudali, the Arya Vysya Sangha, the 
Rasaputra Samaj, the Kamma Conference, tho Telugu Association, the Reddi Sarniti 
etc., must be banned and it is incumbent on every Congressman not to encourage 
communal uplift. All the energies of Congressmen' should bo expended for national 
and not communal uplift. In this connection, I am leminded of tho noble example 
set bv Srimati Bharati Devi of Nidubrolu, who declined tho Presidentship of 
the E^amma Ladies’ Conference some time ago. Personally, I hold that the caste system, 
whatever its utility might have been once upon a time, has long .survived its useful¬ 
ness and ought to "go in the interests of the solidarity of the Hindu community. 

1 also hold that one can be a Hindu without being a Brahmin, a Ksliatriya, a 
Yysya, a Kamma or a Kapu or a Reddi or a Harijan. After all, birth is an accident 
and no one can claim superiority because of that accident. 

“A word about tho Harijan problem. It lias of late assumed very serious propoi - 
tions, thanks to the bombshell thrown by Dr. Ambedkar. He advised mass conver¬ 
sions of Harijans to some other religion! He described Hinduism not as a religion 
but as a contagious disease. If, by Hinduism, ho means Hindu customs now in 
vogue I am in whole-hearted agreement with him. Our society to-dav is rotten to 
tho core, ignorance and superstition having dethroned religion and talion its place. 
To condemn six crores of our fellowmen to a perpetual state of untouchability is 
simply inhuman but wo do it every moment of our lives. Religion, of course, is a 
matter of faith and each must decide for himself. It is, therefore, idle to talk ot 
mass conversions, Dut we must not lightly brush aside tlie serious temper, rather 
the distemper of Dr. Ambedkar, ospocialTy when his projiosal is gaining some support 
hole and there, i c.an understand the impatience and indignation of Dr. AmbedKar. 
Let us now at least understand our degradation and try to throw it off. AYoman, 
indeed, has a greater role to play in this matter. The biggest social reformer can 
do nothing to push on his reform if his wife or mother declares non-co-operation 
with him. And that is what happens in most of our homps. I therefore appeal to 
you, my sisters, to bestir yourselves and resolve once for all, to wipe out the blot 
of untouchability from our society. 

*Ht would be presiimtuous on my part, at this stage of our national life, to make 
a plea for Swadeshi, Khaddar or village industries and so I don’t propose to waste 
your time by dilating on them. A vow of Swadeshi taken by the woman, will 
revolutionise our home-life in an instant, and gradually revolutionise our whole national 
life. Wc are here assembled to-day as delegates of the Andhra AVomen’s Conference. 
And let us, as Andhras, contribute our mite to the cause of the Andhra Province. 
We were the very first in India to agitate for a linguistic province. And what a 
pity that we seem to be the very last to get it. AVe have been agitating for tho 
separate Andhra Province now for quaiter of a century and it is a matter for deep 
regret, that while Sindh and Orissa got it almost in a trice, wo are left behind. Lot 
us bring about a mutual goodwill and understanding between the Circus and the 
Rayalaseema and unify tho whole of Andhradcsa into one indivisible whole. And 
let ns in one voice demand a separate province for Andhra. 

“Coming as I do from Mysore, which i.s beyond the Audhia borders, you expect 
me to speak a few words about the Andhras abroad. 1 confess 1 have not made a 
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uareful study of tho- pi'oljlcm. But T tell you that in the Mysoi j State, there are 
many Andhra families partieularly in the Kolar District. 1 re^'ret to say that our 
sweet mother-ton^nie is fast disafipearini; there. I make bold to say that it would 
have completely disappoart^d had it not been for the women—our sisters—who have saved 
Tclu^u from extinction, f am quite sure that tin’ Mysore Government will, if duly 
approached, liel}) the Telu^ns to preserve tlndr mother-tongue. But we must agitato 
and agitate strongly. I appeal to the Andlira Maliasahha to take up the matter in 
right earnest and lielp us in solving this difficult question.” 

In conclusion, .sluj said . "I appeal to yon to stand untlinchiugly by the Congress 
and like disciplined soldieis bravely mar'di forward to the goal of fi’cedom. I^et 
us not think in terms of Brahmin, ICshatria, Vysya, Kamma, Kapu, or Red ii, Hindu 
Muslim, or Christian but as Indian^ in thouebt. word and deed.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference t'nen divcisvd and passed ihe loilowing resoiulions ; — 

A j'csolation cxpr<}ssing sorron on the deaths of Messrs. Saklatwala, B. Ch. 

^ egnanarayana Saiina. T. K. Sherwani, A. Apfialanaiasimham, B. A'cnkataramma 
Kedili and Di[» Narayan Singli was moved from the chair and carried. 

The conferenijc I'xprc^sed tlninkfulue^s to (io l for the impiovement in the 

health of Mahatma thindhi and Messrs Kamala Ntdiru and wished them long life ami 
sound liealth in oidei' to enable lliem to continue their noble services to tlie eountrv 
until tSwaraj was adiieved. 

Tlio conference fj[u‘ncd tint then* was rie/ossilv foi writing a history of the part 
played by Andlira women in the Sat>agiaha in'ivemeiit and congratulated 8rimatliis 
r. Kanakarnma and I). Lakslimihayararna on lii'n'r readiness to take up that work 
and appealed to the Distiict and Fiika C)ngres^ Committees to help them with the 
3)ecessai'y infoi'mation. 

The eonferenee expresseil thanks foi ihe scrvi'-e.-, being rendered by the Andhra 
Mahila 8abha. branch of (lie All-India Mahasabha. in the cause of women’s education 
and tlieir social uplift and approved tlie resolutions of the Andhra Mahila Sabha 
)tassod at its last session held at tJuutur. 

The eonferenee ajipealcd to all Women's Associations to give training to Desa 
Sovikas, au'-l to start Women''. Associations where they were not already started. 

The couferenc-e oinned that in tin; new voteis’ lists for the legislatures all women 
who wore eligible .'.liouKl get tln'm^elvtis enrolled and east thorn in favour of Con- 
gu'ss candidates. Mhnuen should ooutest not only tlie reserved seats but also the 
general seats. Tiie confeieiice api>ealed to the Congress Civic Board to set up women 
candidates for the general st‘ats also and thus give every encouragement to women. 

This resolution was moved b\ Mis. Cousins, who, in a forceful and irapre.s- 
sive siieeeh, pointed out at length th** need for women entering the councils in 
large numbers. 

Sri Syaviafauiba moved and Sri Balanthiapu Seshamraa seconded a resolution 
ajipealing to Congressmen and Congress women to work for giving equal represen¬ 
tation to women in the Congiess Committees as the present repvesontatiou was in¬ 
adequate. 

The conference opined that all marriages sliould be registered under the Act 
of 1^7. 

Sri Yamini Puma TUakannna projiosed and Sri Ducvitri Subbamma seconded 
a resolution a[)pealiiig (o the people to root out the institution of prostitution in the 
country and render every helj) to Deva Basis. 

A resolution leaffiiming that Indians’ goal was complete independence and appeal¬ 
ing to men and women of India to carry on agitation incessantly for its attainment 
was unanimously carried. 

The conference reiterated the resolution passed by tlie Andhra Provincial Confer¬ 
ence on the previous day recommending to the All India Congress Committee to 
change the jiresont Congress creed and base it on the principles of scientific Socialism 
for the attainment of complete independence. 

■With a vote of thaiik.s to the President and delegates and to all others who con¬ 
tributed to the success of the coufercnco, proposed by Sri V. Kamala Devi, the con¬ 
ference came to a close. 



The Bombay Women’s Conference 

Tho Bombay Frosideiicy Womon s roufeiein.-e moi at tlie rniveihity Convocation 
Hall, Bombay, on the 22nd. January 1936. and adopted the report of the Parlia¬ 
mentary feub-Committoe. which liad to its credit tJie sustained ai^itation carried on 
in tho province against Mr. IF. 1*. Besai's ‘-Bill to Amend flie Law of Adoption”, 
whicli was ultimately thrown out by tlie Legislative Council. The Committee also 
considered tlie “Bill to amend the Hindu I^aw of liiheritanc-e sponsored by Ftau 
Bahadur R. R. Kale (since dead), and sent their recommendations. 

Miss M. K. Davis, Superintendent of the Umerkhadi Children s Home, gave a 
pathetic account of the couditions of mental defectives among juveniles and pointed 
out that they required the greatest proteetion. It was estimated that out of the 
2,560,(X)0 mental defectives of ail ages, thei’e w«ue iieaily 281.()(K) children and their 
cases required special attentiou and treatment. Lunacy and menfal defect were two 
different evils requiring different methods of treatment. .At prcstuit there were only 
two homos for mental defectives in India, one at Ivurseong near Daijeeling foi 
European children and the otlior in AIidnapoi(? District for Indians. Tlucv charged 
lU'oliibitive rates moutlily for each case admitte<l and they could n o be of any use 
to the Bombay Presideriov. She suggested that a special II >iu * with adequate 
(‘quiprneut for t'jje protection of the mental defectives among (dii! ii'eu be provided 
through charity by way of endowment. Miss Davis paid a tribute to the organisers 
of the only school for mentally detective children in Bombav Pr.sideiicy at the 
Byram.ji Jeejeebhoy Horae. Matunga, where a courageous expeument was being 
carried out. 

Mrs. R, P. Masani gave a brief acijount of the woikiug of the School at Matunga. 
and said that instead of waiting fur help from others, tho AVomen’s Council should 
take the initiative and try to open some more institutions of tlie kind. 

Mrs. V. Inglis then led a discussion on “J/mg-term Women iirisonors.” 
ybo said that suitable occupations ior women prisoners had engaged the attention 
of the authorities. In Bombay Presidency, the women prisomus generally 
came from the lowest classes. Some of the prisoners were from l ural areas, who 
were quite independent and industrious, but for some uiifoi tuiiate act daring a 
moment of passion, they were serving long terms. Tliore was a suggestion that the 
Red Cross organisations might provide some work foi these women. 

Mrs. Shufi Tyahji said that formerly they were allowed to give biief lectures to 
women prisoners, but that practice was stopped after the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment. Formerly these jirisoners were being supplied cloth foi' sewing but the Horae 
Depai’tment of the Government informed them that the rules did uor allow such work. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naida, who was the only sneaker who had studied the conditions 
first-hand, liaving spent nearly two years in jail thus coming into close contact with 
tho women prisoners, said that long-term prisoners were over-worked and they had 
too iitllc energy or leisure left for learning or education. Wjiar they needed was the 
human touch while tlie Prison laws were quito inhuman and did not count tho human 
equation. There were women who \\ould have made good motiiers and wives, but 
in a lit of rage, they had committed some offeuco unable to bear then misery and 
had been sent for long terms. It was not merely a ({uestion ol providing them some 
comforts. It was a question ol making the .Fail Code more elastic ami more human. 
All of the women prisoners were not criminals though they were eondemnod to 
imprisonment. 

A resolution was passed by the conferenci* “urging the Government to find ways 
and means for strict enforcement of the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 

The promotion of liome industries in Middle class families with a view to adding 
to the income of tlie families concerned, was the interesting topic on which 
discussion was initiated by Mrs. Rasikaraani Desai. Several speakers pointed out 
that such institutions were already functaoniug in the city and the suburbs, imparting 
instruction to women in home crafts, so that they might supplement the family 
income. ^ it 
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India and the Ottawa Agreement 

I,—CONDITIONS BEFORE OTTAWA 

The followinii are a series of Press notes issued by the Director of 
Tnforraation, Delhi on the present tendencies of India’s Foreign 
Trade and have an imjiortant bearing on the working of the Ottawa 
Agrcemejit. 

Critics of this A.i^rocinent, hotli fi'iciiJiy an! ho^tiic. iiavc J'li^^htly insisted tlial. iii 
any study of its workin^^ the iS',uos involved should be t,*\'arniried against tliu haok- 
giouud of economic developmeuts. whicli have iulluenced t!ie course of international 
tiade ill recent years. 

A hare comparison of the figures of Imlia's foreign Iradt* before and after Ottawa, 
which failed to take int<i account the economic forces which have convulsed world 
trade in the interval, would yield wholly misleading results. 

Even in normal times the delicate mechanism of international trade is profoundly 
etiected from year to year by a variety of disturbing causes. Failure or abundance 
of cro]).s in tlie principal agricultural countries, price thictiuition.s, jiolitical dis¬ 
turbances, changes in fashiou or taste in the consuming c.ouiitrie^^. industrial disputes, 
these are some of many such factors. 

Since the autumn of 1921) the world has been dee[dy enmeslied in an economic de¬ 
pression of unparalleled severity. The economic structure of the world has been 
dislocated. The gold value or international trade has been steadily declining, and is 
now only about one-third of what it was in 1929. The volume of world trade, des¬ 
pite a slight recovery since 1932. is no more than 77..T per cent of what it was in 1929. 

As the crisis has proceeded, a iimnbiM of <;ountries have iinpu 1 ever fre^h 
ic^tiicti ms on import,s by such means as higher tarith quotas .ml clearing and com- 
pc'.sH^ion agreements, for the purpose of protecainu home industries, for maintaining 
<_ urrency stability and an oven balance ot trade. 

If no arc to gain a (lue jier.spective ifi which to judge of the ejects of the Ottawa 
pieferences, it is essential to pass in review the .salient features of world economic con¬ 
ditions, f articuhirly in their relation to the trade and business of India, in the year 
immediately [)receding and following the conclusion of the Ottawa Agreement. 

The economic recuperation of the w(»rld after the crisis of 1920-21 though slow 
at first proceeded with_ .surpri.sing rapidity between the years 1925 and 1929. The 
total \yorld trade in 1927 (recalculated at 1913 value.s) was 20 per cent greater than 
in 191.1, while in India, although local protiuctioii was being increasingly diverted to 
the satisfaction of local needs, both imports and exports in 1928 equalled in volume 
those of 1913. 

With stable prices and an expanding trade there emerged the characteristic 
jdieuomona associated with an industrial boom, and looked as though, after the 
sore trials of the post-wai period, the world w’as once again entering on an era of 
prosperity. 

Yet, amid this scone of w’oiid-wide progress, a discerning observer might have 
discovered cause for uneasiness in the position of India as a groat supplier of raw 
materials. The gradual tendency towards overproduction made the outlook for 
countries producing raw materials increasingly disturbing. 

Of more ominous significance to India w'as the growing competition to which her 
export trade was being subjected in western markets. Virgin land in many parts 
of the world was being brought under cultivation, and, thanks to improved transport 
facilities, the resulting products were being introduced to markets where they were 
before unknown. 

In other countries production was expanding, and export trades which before the 
war were of negligible proportions were proving to bo serious competitors in the 
maikets of the western world. Oil seeds, textile fibres, food-grains, dried and fresh 
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fruit and timbur might bo cited as examples of products in respect of which India 
had to face increasingly keen competition. 

The position was aggravated by the measures taken by many Continental countries 
and by the United States of America, to stimulate the demand for the product of 
their respective colonial territories. 

France, Italy, Belgium, Spain and Portugal were pursuing a policy to stimuiaic 
im])orts of i)roduce from theii' tropical and sub-tropical possesBious. In other 
countries, with no trojjical colonies, which could not themselves jiroduce the natural 
inoduets they roquiied, considerable attention was being paid to the develojiment of 
synthetic substitutes in direct competition with Indian goods. 

Already, therefore, even before tlie onset of the present dejiression, it was becom¬ 
ing increasingly appaient that defensive mcasuies would have to be taken to 
maintain the position India had attained in world markets. 

The problem was rendered more acute by the crisis wliich began in 1929. As a 
pioducer of primary products India was one of the first countries to feel the full 
effects of the catastiophic tall in prices. By the end of 1930 the Calcutta index 
number of wholesale prices had fallen by 30 jier cent from the level of September 
1929, while fall in the juice of exjtorted aitides during the same jieriod amounted to 
36 per cent against 17 jier cent foi' imi»oited articles. The stiain on the jtiicc 
sti'ict’ire was equally sevT>re in Australia au<l the Argcntiue, both of them debtor 
agricultural countries, and before the dose of the year they were compelled to go 
off gold. 

Ill 1931 the deflationary tendency in prices continued unchecked with disas¬ 
trous coiisequeucos to countries producing |)rimary commodities, such as India and 
the Dut<di East Indies. The total value of world tra<le in that year in terms <d 
steihng fell by 38 per cent us compared with 1929. and India's share in the total 
trade receded fiom 3.02 f>er cent to 2..o4 per cent. This was partly due to the lela- 
tivd.v grtiator fall in the prices of raw' materials, and jiartlv to the growing res¬ 
trictions continually heing jilaced on international trade by tlie importing countries. 

In an endeavour to combat the growing menaee of the ilcpiession, many countries, 
notably the newer <3conomic units in Europe created hy the war, emliarked ou a 
policy of economic isolationism by the election of higher tariff w-alls. the imposition 
of ‘contingents' or quotas and the institution of stiingent foreign exchange controls. 
The result wa-^ a steady decline in demand and a gradual lestriction of the free 
mai kols of the world. 

f!^ucli. iu brief, was the position in J931 when two events of culstamiing impor- 
tarn e to India occurreil. 

The iirst was Great Britain s abandonment of the g<dd standaid in Sejdembei 
1931 and tlie linking of tiie currencies of most of the Empire countries, iiu-Iuding 
that of India, to stcrliii'S The dejiarture of sterling fiom gold served to arrest the 
fall of the prices of India's staple exports for a time, but tin's was a jmrely tempo¬ 
rary phase. In June 1932 rupee prices again began to show a distinctly dow’ntvard 
trend. 

The second notable event was (ireat Britain's formal renunciation of a Free 
Trade in favoiii' of a Protectionist regime wdtli the enactment of the Import Duties 
Act in March, 1932. 

By that Act duties were imjiosed on a wide range of articles covering nearly 
two-tliiids of the total imports into the United Kingdom. Provision was made, 
liowtiver, for the exemption of Empire products from those duties, jiending negotia¬ 
tions with the Dominions and India for the conclusion of reciprocal tariff arrangements. 

Accordingly, in July, 1932, an Traporial Economic Conference mot at Ottawa for 
the discussion of tlie new policy of trade agreements betw^oen the constituent parts 
of the Empire. 

It is only necessary to emphasise that refusal to negotiate would have meant for 
India forfeiture of her freedom of access to the world’s most stable and largest 
ojien market. 


JI. FEATURE OF INDIA S FOREIGN TRADE 

The main features of India’s export trade after the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment are now examined. 

After Ottawa the course of events suggest that the forces making for recovery 
or recession in international trade are aoout evenly balanced, with perhaps some 
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slight advaatago to tlio former. Oq the oae hand, commercial and monetary policies 
pursued by a number of countries coutinuo to he restrictive of trade. In uarticulai, 
the increasing number of clearing and compensation agreements that have been 
concluded have tended to reduce triangular trade and depress prices. In the League 
of Nations ‘‘Enquiry into Clearing Agreements” it is stated that reduction iu pin - 
chases by debtor countries in Europe of ‘‘oversea raw mater;.ds, dee to diversion 
of her demand to tlie countries with which she had coiicdiided clearing agreements, 
naturally contributed to the fall in world market [iri'uss and thus aflectod adversely 
the economic .situation of Ihe world as a whole.” 

On the other hand, prices have generally risen, as a re.'.ult in some cases of 
agreements to restrict output—tea, rubber and tin are examples of interest to India ; 
production lias increased, and tliei'e is evidence c>{ lucreaiing economic activifv ovtc 
a wide area, notably in IJ. Iv, and U. S. A. 

I.Ni>usTUi.\r AcriviiY in India 

ft should be stated, however, tliat the rise in industrial activity is still or itined 
in the main to capital equipment industries, e.specialiy the building industry, and 
that expansion in the textile industries and in consumers' goods trades generally is 
much les.s marked th an in the heavy industries. At the same time, the trend ot 
prices of raw materials and maunfactured prodiuds indicates a furMiei appi'oa<di to 
the relationship which existed between tlieni in pvc-depri'ssion days. 

Furtlier, though the gold value of world trade has continued to decline, tiiorti lias 
been a progies.sive increiase in the quantum of trade since 1932, and as the following 
figure.', will indicate the p<i'*e of rec.overy lia^ been gre;iter in the case of India's fintugn 
trad«‘ thin in world trade as a whole. 
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1931 

1932 

]93.3 

19.34 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

100 

87 

76 

75 

78.5 

8(5 


Those indications point to an upward tendency in interuationl trade, but there are 
still so many elements o I instability in the world economic situation that it seonis 
justifiable to I'egard the I'ccovery so far legistered as “superficial ratlier tfmu 
fundamental.’’ 


Aq examination m.iy now 

be made of the 

■ figures of 

India's exports 

before and 

after Ottawa. The relevant li; 

Mires ail' exhiliiti 

i.'d in the liill 

owwr; tabic: 



Toi'al E.xpohis fuom India 




(In 1 a k h s o f 

r n p e e s) 



i’o^^al value. 

1931-32 

l93‘i-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

To all countries 

157,56 

133,27 

147,52 

15.3,39 

Index 

100 

84.6 

93.6 

96.7 

To U. iv. 

42,88 

.36,82 

47,21 

110.1 

48.07 

Index 

100 

85.9 

112.1 

To other eountries 

114,68 

96,45 

100,31 

104,32 

Imlex 

100 

84.1 

87.5 

90.9 

I’oreontage inerea.se in 

l’ercenta,je 

increase in 

Percentage 

increase in 

1933-34 in comparison 
with 1932-3.3. 

19.34-.35 in 

comparison 

1934-35 in 

comparison 

with 1933-34. 

witli 1932-33. 

All countries 10.5 


3.3 


14 

LT. K. 28.2 


1.8 


:10.5 

Other countrio.3 4 


3.9 


8 


(Those figures differ somewhat from tho.so given in tho Review of Trade 1934-35, and 
have been constructed on the basis of figures in Table II aud third which are re¬ 
produced from tfie Second Report on the woikiug of the Ottawa Agreement, 

It will be observed that between 1932-33 and 1933-34, India's export trade to the 
United Kdagdom increased by 2S.2 per cent, while her trade with other countries 
advanced by only 4 per cent. It has been suggested in certain quarters that the 
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remarkabie improvemont in tlie trade to the (Tnited Kingdom is duo almost entirely 
to tho increased business activity in that country and can in no way bo attributed 
to the preferences granted to India. 

It may at once be admitted that tho incroasotl demand for raw materials was 
partly resjionsible for this improvement ; but, as has been pointed out, industrial 
recovery in the United Kingdom lias not been uniform over tho whole of the range of 
production. Tho decree of recovery was greatest in tho heavy industries, the raw 
materials for which are not supplied hv India on any large scale, and this factor 
therefore cannot wholly account for the increase in India's exports to tho ' United 
Kingdom during the year. 

This conclusion is borne out by an oxamiuatiou of the imjiort trade figures of the 
United Kingdom for 1932 and 1933. Total imports in 1933 declinocl to £075 02 
million from £701.07 million in 1932, while imports of raw materials and articles 

mainly unmanufactured rose from £104.61 million to £180 40 million, or by 10 per 

cent. At the same time, imports from India or articles other than tea (tea has htien 
omitted as it is not a raw matorial ol industry) aivaiieod from £19.10 million to 
£23.33 million, or by 21 per cent, and India’s share in the total import trade of the 
United Kingdom increased from 4.0 per cent to 5.5 per cent. 

That«i.s to say the increase in imports from India was more tliaii in proportion to 
the increase in the total imports of raw materials It may fairly he claimed there¬ 
fore that tho preferences must have contrihated in no small incasuri^ to tlie expansion 
in India's exports in 1933-34. 

IsDo-B ritish Track Tends 

The most striking feature of the figures for 1934-35 is tho slowing-down in the 

rate of improvement in tlie trade with Uniteil Kingdom as compared with that witii 

othei' countries. Ou this ground, it has hLM*u argued that tlie iOttawa Agreement has 
been of iio substantial benefit to Imlia. Tliis view fails to take into account certain 
important consideration. 

In tho first place, it is only to be expected that extension of trade duo to tiie 
stimulus of a preferential duty will normally he most m irked in the tirst year ; there¬ 
fore, progress will be more gradual, the rate of development showing n jirogressive 
decline until the limit of expansion is reached. Secondly, tlie siiecial factors at work 
during tho year operated to put a dofinite t*.hec,k to tlie rate 'of increase in India's 
trade with the United Kingdom. 

For instance, with the restriction of exports, tea has become for all practical pur- 
))OSOs an inola.stic item, any consitlerabh? increase in the value of the export being 
possible only in the event of a rise in prices above the level attained in 1933-34. 
Again, in contrast with the tendency observable in tho previous year, tho increase in 
th(^ quantum of world trade in 1934\vas accounted for not so much by raw material'^ 
as by iron and steel, building materials and serai-capital goods, such as motor cars. 

In the United Kingdom, though tlie imports of raw materials increased from 
.t'l8().40 million to ,£209.08 million, the improvement (except in the case of rubber 
of which India is not an important siip[)lieiq was coniine I to the raw materials of 
the engineering and building industries, the demand of agricultural raw materials 
showing no great variation from the previous year. While those causes led to a 
slackening in the rate of exfi.insioii in India's exports to ihe IJinlei Kidgdora, hei 
exports to countries otlier than the United Kingdom were assisted by abnormal 
purchases of cotton by Japan to make nj) for the shoit purchases during' the 193 i 
boycott. 

Japankse Pitrgiiask 

Japan’s purchases in 1934-35 amounted in value to Rs. 21 croros against an average 
of Hs. 11 crores for the three vears ending 1933-34. If her purchase in 1933-34 
and 1934-35 are averaged out and India’s total exports to countries other than the 
United Kingdom are adjusted accordingly, tho percentage variation in each year will 
be found to be as follows i — 

Percentage of variation in 1933-34 in comparison with 1932-33.—(9.2) 

Percentage of variation in 1934-35 in comparison with 1933 34-(5.7) 

Blit for the accident of Japan’s having purchased less cotton in one year and more 
in the next, there would have been a decline of 5.7 per cent in India’s exports to 
foreign countries in 1934-35, If any useful deduction could be drawn from this 
regarding the value of the Ottawa Agreement, it must surely be one in favour of the 
Agreement rather than adverse to it. 
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A better method would perhaps bo to examine the results of the two years 1933-34 
and 1934-35 as a whole, instead of separately, in order to secure the elimination of 
the effects of the abnormal features of each year. 

A comparison of the figures on this basis still reveals a higher relative expansion 
in the exports to the United Kingdom, the percentage increase being 30.5 again.st 8 
in the case of exports to foreign countries. (It may be objected that an adjustment 
should be made on account of the increase in the price of tea. If this is done, 
the percentage increase will be reduced to 22 5; but it is still cous'derably higher 
than the corresponding figure for foreign countries). Clearly, therefore, it would be 
unreasonable to base an indictment of Ottawa on these figures. 

III. INDO BRITISH TRADE 

Indiana trade with the United Kingdom ia compared with that with 
other countries in this, the third Press note on the tendencies of 
India's foreiiju trade. 

When trado is separated into articles enjoying 'preferences and those which do 
not, a more detailed and vivid appreciation of the effect of all these preferences is 
obtai *ed. These figures tell their own fjtory : 


Exports from India of articles 
enjoying preference. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 



1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Total exports 

110,93 

95,04 

99,34 

94,41 

Index 

100 

85.7 

89.6 

85.1 

To United Kingdom 

33,30 

29,73 

89,3 

36,48 

36,71 

Index 

100 

109.5 

110.2 

Percentage share of U. K. iu total exports 30.0 

31.3 

36.7 

38.9 

To other countrios 

77,63 

65,31 

62,86 

57,70 

Index 

Percentage share of other countries in 

100 

84.1 

81.0 

74.3 

total exports 

70,0 

68.7 

63.3 

61.1 

Percentage variation 

Percentage 

variation 

Percentage 

variation 

in 1933-34 in com¬ 

in 1934-35 

in com- 

in 1934-35 

in com- 

parison with 1932-33. 
United Kingdom... -f-22.6 

Other countries,,. —3.7 

ToUl... +4.5 

parison with 
+.6 
—8.3 
—5 

1933-34. 

parison with 1932-33. 
+23.4 
-11.7 
—.7 


(The total value of our export trade was Rs. 152.4 cioros in 1934-35. The prefer¬ 
ential items accounted for 6‘2 per cent of it.) 

Exports of coir manufactures, spices, castor seed and ground-nuts from the Indian 
JStates enjoying preferences liavo been taken into account so far as statistics are 
available. 

Exports from India of articles not enjoying 
preferences in the United Kingdom. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 

1931-32. 1932-23. 1933-34. 1934-35. 

Total exports ... 4G,6;i 38,23 57,98 

Index ... 100 82.0 103.3 124.3 

Exports to the U. K. ... 9,58 7,09 10.73 11,36 

Index ... 100 74.0 112.0 118.6 

Percentage share of U. K. ... 20.5 l8.5 22.3 19.6 

Exports to other countries ... 37,05 31,14 37,35 46,62 

ladex ... 100 84.0 lOl.l 125.8 

Pei’centago share of other countries 79.5 81.5 77.7 80.4 

Percentage increase Percentage increase Percentage increase 
iu 1933-34 in com- in 1934-35 ia com- in 1934-35 in com¬ 
parison with 1932-33. parisoii with 1933-34. parison with 1932-33. 

United Kingdom ... 51.3 7.7 60.3 

Other countries ... 20.4 24.4 49.7 

Total ... 26.0 20.3 51.6 

49 
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The enormous increase in the consumption of articles not on the preferential list 
has been interpreted by some critics as justifying the conclusion that the extension 
in the trade in the preferential items has been duo, not so much to the Agreement 
as to the general increase in the demand for Indian goods in the United Kingdom. 

In the view of these critics the conclusion to bo drawn from these hgures is 
two-fold. First, that the revival of industrial activity in the United Kingdom has 
stimulated a demand for such commodities. Second, that in regard to tho 
preferential items the preferences granted by the United Kingdom have been of 
little benefit to India. 

This view seems to be based on an insufficient appreciation of the facts. “Of 
the total increase of Rs. 364 lakhs under tho uon-preforontial” head in 1933-34, 
Rs. 176 lakhs was accounted for by cotton and Rs. 45 lakhs by raw wool. Tho 
greater use of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom was due partly to the favourable 
price parity but more particularly to the propaganda conducted by the Lancashire 
Indian Cotton Committee. 

In so far as tho increased off-take was due to the price factor, it is clear that 
industrial revival was not the cause of tho improvement ; and in so far as it was 
due to the activities of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee it was a measure of 
the success that has attended the steps taken by his Majesty’s Government to 
implement Article 8 of tho Agreement. 

The second item, namely, raw wool, is liable to wide llactuations from year to 
year presumably in accordance with variations in the price j)ai ity and no valid general 
conclusion could be drawn from the volume of tho trade in it in any particular year. 

In 1934-35 there was a further advance of Rs. 63 lakhs in the non-preferen tial 
items owing mainly to increases in rubber (25 lakhs), metals and ores (18 lakhs), 
lac (14 lakhs), and cotton (4 lakhs). 

The increase in rubber was due solely to tlie restriction scheme; that in metals 
and ores apparently to the renewed activity in the heavy industries ; that in lac 
to speculate purchases by the London ‘ring’ which tried" to o])erate a ‘corner’ in 
shellac and pepper ; and that in cotton to the circumstances already explained. 

There is thus little evidence to support the view that tho improvement in the 
exports in the non-preferential items was duo mainly industrial revival, and 
that the trade in the preferential items would on that account have in any case 
shown a sympathetic increase. 

A study 01 the figures sho ws that the Ottawa preferences must have been of 
material advantage to India in improving her position in th e United Kingdom market. 
In 1933-34 there was a net increase of Rs. 430 lakhs (-j-4.5 per cent) in her total 
exports of the articles enjoying prefoj’enco, resulting from increase of Rs. 675 lakhs 
(-|-22.6 per cent) in the trade to the United Kingdom, partially off-set, however, by 
a decline of Rs. 245 lakhs (—3.7 per cent) in the trade to other countries. 

Decline in Foreign Exports 

In 1934-35 there was a further decline of Rs. 516 lakhs in the exports to foreign 

countries, but exports to the United Kingdom increased by Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Between 1932-33 and 1934-35, therefore, there was a total decline of Rs. 761 lakhs 

in the exports to foreign countries and an advance of Rs. 698 lakhs in the exports to 

the United Kingdom. That is to say, at a time when India’s competitive power 
in world maiLets outside tho United Kingdom was failing off she made up nearly 
the whole of the^loss in the United Kingdom. 


IV. INCREASED EXPORTS TO UNITED KINGDOM 

la the contention of critics of the Ottawa Agreement correct that 
the lecent increased exports to the United Kingdom are merely a 
diversion of trade ?—Jn this fourth Press Note on India's foreign trade 
tendencies this contention is examined and shown to be inaccurate. 

The principal decreases in 1933-34 in the total trade to countries other than the 
United Kingdom in the articles enjoying preference are tabulated below. 

The articles are arranged in two groups, Group A comprising those which regis¬ 
tered a decline both to the United Kingdom and to other countries and Group B 
comprising all other. The figures ia brackets indicate the percentage decreases as 
compared with 1932-33. 
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Group A 


Articles Total docroase in comparison with 1932-33. 

rj., /' f \ 


1. Rico 

Rs. (in Lakhs) 

351 

(26) 

2. Castor Seed 

25 

(26) 

3. Hraii k Pollard 

7 

m 

4. Coffee 

4 

i 5) 

5. Groundnuts 

Total. 387 

Groud B. 

39 

(6) 

6. Tea 

9 

( 4 ) 

As tho trade with T'. 

Total. 48 

K. in the articles included in Group 

A also showed a de 


c,lino, it is clear that in t!ie case of these articles the hypothesis of diversion is 
untenable. 

Tt wiil rievn}rt}iole-is he of interest to e.\arnino thfi reasons for the abnormal decline 
in the trade in rice, tlio largest single item of decrease on the export side. 

Causes tor 1,ors is Trade 

The Review of Trade for 1933-34 attributes the loss in trade, firstly, to the “de¬ 
liberate and int(nisiv(i devebjpment of (!'*rtain tracts wdiich, 'instead of importing^their 
requiromonts of ricf* frf)ni outride, endeavoured to grow the crop themselves, and, 
secondly, to the re^^trietions imposed on imports in some foreign countries by legis¬ 
lation and other measures. 

As illustrative of these measures the Review gives the following instances :— 

“In Netherlands Indies, for instance, where a drastic reduction in the cultivation 
of sugarcane was producing a steady change over to rice, dt was found necessary 
to restrict imports of ric.e in ordei to conserve the home market for the local produc¬ 
tion. China and the Federated Malay States imposed an import duty on rice. Fur- 
ttior Japan has inaugurated elaborate mmisures for rice control, and the change in 
her status from an importing to an exporting country is important to India. 

Concurrently, China lias decided to protect herself by the imposition of small 
import tarill on rice corning from abroaJ. 

j^ll these factors were bound to have considerable reactions on the rice export 
trade of Rurma. Even in those markets where rice is capable of being sold on a 
sirictly price basis in competition with other foodstuffs, the inability to provide in 
sufficient quantities the quality of rice demanded by the consumer, had had a restric¬ 
tive effect on the export trade.” 

Tlu) articles iucluied in Group I) stand on a different footing in that smaller 
exports to foi'eign countries wore accorapaniel by larger sales to the United Kingdom. 

Ground-Nut Trade 

In the case of ground-nuts, Iiowever, the fall in value does not indicate a dimi¬ 
nution in the volume of exports. Actually, despite smaller despatches to France 
owing, it is said, to the imposition of an import duty on groundnuts other than those 
grown in the French Colonics, the quantum of trade with foreign countries rose 
from 31,600 tons to 52,800 tons. 

As an instance of the difficulty of reconciling trade figures of different countries 
ill regard to the same item it may bo mentioned that according to the French official 
statistics India increased her exports from 2,595,000 quintals to 3,070,000 quintals, 
thus capturing a larger share of tho French market. 

On the other hand, in the case of tea, there was drop both in value and quantity. 
For this, however, tho division of markets agreed upon by the parties to the inter¬ 
national scheme for the restriction of exports was no doubt responsible. 

It follows, therefore, that there is no foundation for the suggestion that the im¬ 
provement in the United Kingdom market disclosed by the figures for 1933-34 was 
gained at tho expense of the trade with other countries. 

The figures for 1934-35 point to the same conclusion. Tho trade with foreign 
countries in the articles admitted to preference dropped by Rs. 516 lakhs, resulting 
in a net decrease of Rs. 493 lakhs in tho total trade. The principal decreases during 
the year are shown below : 
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Group A. 


Article 

Total decrease in comparison 

with 1033-34. 


Es. (lakhs). 


3. Linseed 

85 

(33) 

2. Goat Skin (raw) 

60 

(30) 

3. Uaraflia Wax 

29 

(17) 

4. Coffee 

2l 

(30) 

5. Cotton Yarn 

18 

(23) 

6. Castor 8eod 

16 

(23) 

7. Coir Yarn 

6 


8. Miscellaneous 

87 

(9.5) 

Total 

322 



fhiOUl* B. 


9. Groundnuts 

167 

(28) 

10. Rice 

67 


11. Tea 

29 

U3) 

Total 

263 



litMc a^Min, as regards articles in Group A it is only nG('essary to point out that 
the rediicod off-take by foreign ooiintrios is due to curtailment of demand (e. g., 
castor seed and goat skins) or to increased competition (o. g., linseed) and that tin? 
corresponding decline in each case in the demand from U. K. precludes the possi¬ 
bility of diversion. 

I'n Oroui) D. the principal item that calls for comment is groundnuts, the exports 
of which to France fell from 188,100 tons to 99.300 tons in the year as a result of 
reduction of demand to about half the usual volume and of the im[)Osition of a quota 
system, limiting foreign imi>orts to 50 per cent of the total imports. 

Restriction on Imports 

The recession in rice exports w^as duo mainly to the causes observed in the pre¬ 
vious year, but partly to import restrictions introduced by Germany and certain 
other European countries. 

Exports of tea during the year to foreign countries weio regulated in accordance 
with marketing arrangements entered into by the producing coniitrif's ; they were 
also affected by a shift in demand from the higlu^r grades to lower grades represented 
by Java growths, and, as a result, a larger quantity was shipped to the United 
Kingdom than would otherwise havf3 been. 

liie diversion, therefore, was entirely caused by extraneous factors. 

It is abundantly clear that the causes underlying the rapid expansion in the trade 
in non-preferential items, both with the United Kindom and foreign countries, are 
hardly such as would have led to a spontaneous improvement to Tithe extent that 
has been achieved in the trade in the preferential items to the ^ nited Kingdom. 
Nor can it bo contended that the trade has been artificially increased ^y the diversion 
of exports from foreign to inter-Tmperial channels 

The advance that India has made in the Dritish market in the last two years has 
resulted in a genuine expansion of trade in many, if not all, of the articles entitled 
to preference, and has been facilitated by the preferences granted, particularly on 
such commodities as rice, groundnuts and teak and other hardwoods. 

Coffee Trade 

Where India has lost ground to other parts of the Eranire, as for linstanoe to 
Kenya in the trade in coffee, it is easy to see that she would have fared worse had 
she been under a tariff handicap. 

It is obviously necessary in such cases, in order to take the fullest possible ad- 
vant^e of the preferences,’ to improve our methods of marketing and publicity with 
special reference to the needs of the British market. 

It is to be hoped that the labours of the newly constituted Coffee Cess Committee 
will bring about an early revival in our export trade in coffee. The gains secured 
by Kenya and other Colonies are a measure of the advantages accruing from the pre¬ 
ferences. There is no reason why India, by suitable^propaganda and other measures, 
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should not participate in an increasing degree in the ejcpanding British market for 
Eraj)ire products. 

Tn the preferential section of our trade, it is true that the gain; so far made in 
the United Kingdom marker have not boon sufficient to compensate for the losses in 
other markets, but as has already been shown tho construction of demand in 
foreign markets has been duo to the operation of special factors. 

When international trade is so disorganised as at tho present time it is idle to 
expect speedy or sensational results from any [)rogramme of recovery. Nor must it 
be forgotten that tho year 1931 was on tho whole unfavourable to debtor countries, 
particularly those producing raw materials. 

Tn the great majority of doetor countries, the balance of trade in merchandise 
was less satisfactory than in the previous year (o. g.), Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand and Cuba). 

Trade Balances 
(Merchandise only) 

Tn terms of U. S. gold dollars (000,000) 



(4-) Surplus of oxporls ; 

(—) Surplus of imports. 

Country 



1934. 

1 ndia 

+73 fi 

- 

[-52.2 

Netherlands Indies 


- 

-93.4 

Argentine 

.-f-57 

- 

-66.4 

Brazil 

-4-37.3 

- 

-48.5 

New Zealand 

-f38.1 

- 

-36.0 

British Malaya 

-f8.1 

- 

-28 4 

Germany 

-f 159.1 

— 

-66.8 

Roumania 

-fl4.6 

+3.1 

Denmark 

—9.2 


-16.4 

Australia 

-1-113.1 

-HO.i 

(^uba 

-f32.3 


+5 

South Africa 

+139.5 

+32.4 

The main exceptions 

wore countries which bonofitoi 

from restriction schemes 


raising the prices of their exports (e. g. British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies), 
and those which depreciated their currencies further and also benoRtted from restric¬ 
tion schemes brought into force in tho other parts of tho world (o. g. the Argentine 
and Brazil). Tndia has, nevertheless, boon able, despite the unfavourable conditions of 
tho voar, to record an appreciable expansion of her export trade. 

The extr»nt to which the preferences have contributovl to this result is not capable 
O! exact statistical assessment. No one examining the question with an unprejudiced 
mind, can fail to bo convinced that the unrestricted right of entry obtained by India 
under the Agreement, ranks high amongst tho factors which have enabled her to 
maintain and develop her position in the British market during a period of excep¬ 
tional difficulty 

V. RETALIATION CHARGE EXAMINED 

One of the most persistent criticisms of the Ottawa Anfreement in 
its application to India is that foreijjn countries have retalia ted against 
this givincr of tariff preferences. In this and t!i3 next following Press 
Notes that criticism is examined. 

When the Ottawa Resolution was debated in the Legislative Assembly in 1932, 
it was pointed out that the fear of reprisals was greatly e.xaggerated. The necessity 
of obtaining raw materials in tho cheapest market, and the obligation resting on most 
foreign countries under treaty engagements to accord to Indian goods most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment, wore alone sufficient to restiaiii aggrieved foreign countries, should 
there be any such, from taking retaliatory action against India. 

Critics of the Agreement were not disposed to agree with this view. They con¬ 
sidered that India’s dependence on foreign markets for the absorption of nearly two 
thirds of her exports made her position specially vulnerable, and that, even if foreign 
countries refrained from subjecting Indian goods to discrimiuatory treatment by way 
of retaliation, the inevitable result of a system of preferences in faVour of the United 
Kingdom would be a decline of India’s import trade with foreign countries and with 
a corresponding diminution in her exports to such countries. 
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In l9.i4, when a Committee of the Assembly was appointed to examine and report 
on the working of the Afjreoment, the suggestion was made that certain foreign 
oonntiies had imposed restrictions on imports jEfrom India by way of retaliation. 

The Committee made a detailed review of the restrictive measures introduced by 
foreign countries since 1927, and, by a majority, recorded the finding that ‘dn no case 
was the restrictive action retaliatory in nature or specially directed against India.” 

Nevertheless, the accusation has been freely made in recent months that the 
restrictions on imports imposed by a number of foreign countries since 19d2 are a 
direct result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Here and there, it is true a voice has boon raised in jirotest against so basoleoss 
a charge. The “Indian Finance”, for instance, in its issue of Hoptember 28, 19‘15. 
remarked, “it must be admitted, too, that those, who condemn the Ottawa Pact for 
the restnct’ons on Indian imports in foreign markets, are guilty of either ignorance 
or intellccaial dishone:Ay.” 

ni.ajority of the opponents of the Agreement, however, are still obsessed with 
the idea that the Agroernent is somehow n*sponsiblo for the spate of emergency 
restrictions on trade, which have been so marked a feature of European Commercial 
policy since the doe})ening of the depression. 

It is singular that there should be so much ill-informed criticism on a matter 
which IS not one of opinion, but of fact. 

It is pertinent to inquire in the first place whetlier there was any reason to 
suppose that the institiuion, on a reoifirocal basis, of jireferential tariff arrangements 
1 ' would bo regarded by any foreign country as 

constituting a breach of any of the a(!cepted canons of commercial ])olicy. 

Jn oruer to answer this queston it is necessary to ('xamine brioflv the inter- 
re a ed questions of the exceptions to the “most-favoured-nafiou" iirinciple and of 
the Colonial aad-inter Imperial trade policies of the big Powers. 

Thoip have always been recognised certain cnstoinary excejitions to the unlimited 
ana unconditional apfilication of tln^ most-favoured nation clausie One such exception 
permits countries bound hy the clause to enter into a customs union iiroviding com¬ 
plete free trade \yith each other, wJiile continuing to imriose tariffs against others. 
Jn virtue of _ another, certain groups of closely as.sociated countries o. g , the ‘Baltic’, 
group comprising the iScandinavian eountrios and tin; ‘Iberian’ grout) covering Spain 
anc J ortugal and countries of Latin America, have beem allowovl to impose spociallv 
favourable duties inter se which are inapplicable to other countries. 

tlic jirefereutial tariff arragements between V. S. A. and 
Philippine Islands (since 1 lie enactment of the Act of 
^ i’ l which arc not available to third parties, 

rnoti? lie M ^ preferential treatment enjoyed as between 

mcrabors of the British Commonwealth of Nations, althougli the right is sometime.-, 

exception to^ Um*ehusecommon political sovereignty rather thau as an 

rvf P^sjfion that a general fireferential scheme within tlie Empire is a matter 
TT'o concern, and can not bo regarded as discriminatorv by any foreign power 

^las not been seriousiy challenged' since the end of the 
Ipnhirx. Tho c.anada and Germany in the early years of the present 

hv the direction of a system of inter-Imjiorial preferences was 

cnmmrrreJncod import diitios by one-eighth on goods 
United Kingdom. The benefit of the lower duties was for a time 
'lifted countries, but in 1907, a new Tariff Act was en- 

vcnpr-il ttuGc columus of dutios, British preferential, intermediate and 

tn m and by ASiralia in 

ofimter-lraiierial trade once again into prominence, 

?o the United Kingdom^ Colonies have given further extensive preference 

already preferential tariffs in operation in twenty-six British 
Colonies, the Mother country being the principal beneficiary. 

in £vour^of^Fmn!?A Kingdom, in 1919, abandoned her opposition to proferonces 

tumrr’‘tf1rUcT":fT4ire%rigio"^ ““ “ 
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From then on the policy of preference was ’consistently oursned within the 
framework of the British iiscal system and additions were made from year to year 
to the list of articles entitled to proference. 

The nucleus of a preferential scheme within the Empire was thus already in exis¬ 
tence at the time of the Ottawa Agreement. What was achieved at Ottawa was the 
general extension of the scheme throughout tlie Empire on the basis of recii)rocit.y. 

The adoption of this scheme by India no doubt meant a re-orientation of he r 
tariff policy, but the right of Empire countries to establish a system of preferential 
tariffs to their rnutual advantage was by them so well established that it was hardly 
likely that India’s exercise of that right would involve serious reactions upon her 
commercial relations with foreign countries. 

To the policy of inter-Empire preferences, moreover, none would be less justiliod 
in taking exception than the big Colonial Powers. 

Officially the-United State of America has no colonies, but it nevertheless posses¬ 
ses a Colonial Empire witli a population of 14 millions. Its policy in respect of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico has been one of assimilation, that is to say, of extension to 
the Colonies of the tariff system of the Mother Country with rnutual free trade amongst 
themselves, while as between the U. S. A. and the Pliilippine Islands there exists 
a preferential regime. 

France, too, has extended the principle of assimilation to a number of her 
foreign possessions, e. g., Indo-Chinu Madagascar and Guadeloupe, and Fiench goods 
enter these assimilated territories free of duty. Among the non-assimilated group of 
colonies, some maintain the Open Door while many accord preferential treatment to 
goods of French orign in return for tariff concessions in rcsjiect of their exports to 
Franco. The aim of French Colonial trade policy has been in fact to foster the 
closest trade relations between the Mother Country and the Colonies. 

Since the War, various measures have been taken with a surprising degree of 
success to stimulate France-Colonial exchanges. 

The t'ouferonce held in Paris at the beginning of this year to concert measures 
for the further encouragement of colonial trade was therefore hardly in the nature 
of a counterblast to Ottawa, but rather the logical outcome of the policy unswerv¬ 
ingly pursued by France since the War. 

But, it may be asked, when it is true that foreign countries could have no justi¬ 
fiable grievance against India's acceptance of the principle of inter-Empire prefer¬ 
ences, is it still not possible that some of them, at any rate, througli a feeling of 
irritation, may have discriminated against Indian goods V 

Th‘S is a valid objection, and which requires to bo carefully eousidored. 

VI. RETALIATION CHARGE 

The sixth and last Press Note continues the examination of the 
suggestion that foreign countries have retaliated against India for 
giving preferences under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Have furuigii countries discriminated against India’s ex})orts because of a fooling 
of justifiable irritation V 

The Report of the Committee of the Legislative Assembly appointed to examine 
the working of the Agreement sets out in one of the Appendices a list of the restric¬ 
tive measures taken by other countries which affect exports from India. 

Since the issue of the Report further restrictions have been introduced by a 
number of countries. 

It is sigiiiticaut that the foreign countries which are sometimes described as our 
“best customers’’ are not alone in applying quantitative restrictions to trade. A 
number of other countries with whom our trade exchanges are of negligible propor¬ 
tions, and even certain Empire countries, have adopted the use of quotas, licensing 
systems and similar weapons as instruments of commercial policy. 

It is also significant that the restrictions apply to all countries alike, and that, in 
addition to raw materials, a number of commodities in the export of which India is 
not interested fall within their scope. 

So universal an application of emergency trade restrictions suggests that the 
action of particular countries, even when it may be said to affect adversely the 
interests of India’s export trade, cannot have been inspired by animus against India. 

The fact is that the quantitative regulatiou of imports, in the various forms in 
which it is in operation in different parts of the world, has unfortunately come to 
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be regarded by many countries as the most effective device in present conditions 
for maintaining their commercial and financial stability. 

It follows that where foreign countries which compete with the United Kingdom 
for the Indian market have adopted restrictive measures they have done so for 
reasons of domestic policy, and not with the intention of retaliating against India. 

Of the countries said to have vigorously pursued a policy of retaliation against 

India, the important are France, Germany and Italy in Europe and Turkey and Iran 

in Asia. The restrictive measures taken" by these countries may therefore suitably 

form the subject of detailed examination. 

France has the unenviable distinction of being the orgiiiator of what lias been 

de.scribed as the “pernicious system” of import quotas. Originally introduced in 
1931 to restrict imports of manufactured goods into France, the quota system has 
been rapidly extended to cover imports of agricultural products and raw materials. 

By 1933 quotas had been applied to no fewer than 1,200 tariff items, or about 
one-sixth of the whole, including many of the chief import groups. 

The following commodities in which India is interested are now subject to import 
quotas, viz., coffee, dari, barley, maize, pulses, leutils, peas, tissues of jute, cotton 
manufactures, oil cakes, oil seeds, tauned hides and skins and sports goods. In the 
case of some of these commodities there is in existence a licensing system as an 
adjunct to the quota. 

A tariff change of some importance to India is the imposition of a duty of ground¬ 
nuts of other than colonial origin, which came into effect in August 1933. 

As the following figures will indicate, the duty must have beoii imposed with the 
object of preserving a duo share of the home market for the colonial product (mainly 
imdecorticated) against the invasion of British West Africa. 

Imports of GROUND.Nurs (decorticated) into France 
(In thousand quintals) 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 (Jan.-Oct.) 

British India 

2926 

2542 

2i63 

2695 

2635 

British West Africa 

581 

460 

C:i2 

1175 

1105 

Total 

3056 

3417 

3440 

4532 

4055 


In 1934 a system of licensing was introduced in respect of ^imports of ground¬ 
nuts, but the ^'rench trade statistics for the year show that, despite these handicaps, 
India continues to hold her owu in the Froricn market. 

The measures referred to above were taken in the interests of French West 
Africa whose prosperity depends on the price of the groundnuts, the principal crop 
of the Colouy, and were in no way directed against India. 

If further proof were needed to show that the extension of the quota .system to 
commodities in which India is interested was not actuated by a spirit of vindictive¬ 
ness, it is supplied by the fact that the Frouch Govenimont are now being uiged to 
impose a quota for Algoriuu aud Tunisian wines iu the interests of the French wine 
industry. 

The q^uantitative control of imports was undertaken by Germany in 1932, partly 
witb a view to safeguarding her financial stability and partly in pursuance of her 
policy of agricultural protection. 

The import of a number of agricultural and dairy products was made subject to 
a quota syestem, while that of rice and rice products was severely restricted by 
reason of their inclusion iu the Maize Monopoly. With the deterioration in her 
exchange position a system of licensing was introduced for the import of the impor¬ 
tant raw materials of industry such as cotton, jute, wool and hides and skins accom¬ 
panied by a rigid system of ‘rationing’ of foreign exchange. 

By September, 1934, the position had becomo so embarrassing that a new method 
of control was established, under which the total amount of exenange made available 
for the financing of imports was to be based from month to month on an estimate 
of the exchange likely to result from Germany’s exports in the ensuing month. 

All foreign exchange dealings aud all imports are thus now subject to control in 
Germany, the avowed object oi the German Government being to creato an export 
surplus by establishing in the first instance equilibrium between foreign imports and 
the exchange obtained from export. 

As further measures to this end, Germany has negotiated a number of clearing 
agreements, designed to secure (though seldom successfully) an even balance ot 
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trade with iadividual couatries as well as oompeaaatioa agreements, for the bartering 
of goods against goods, both with State organisations and with private indiyidaals and 
firms. It IS nnderstood that mnoh of the import business with India lately has been 
done on the basis of compensation arrangements with the larger exporters. 

Under the new regime of exchange control introduced in September 1934, priority 
is to be given to essential food stuffs, raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. 

India with other suppliers of raw materials is thus placed in a less unfavourable 
position than other exporting countries. 

A further advantage to India has been secured by a clause in the Agreement 
between the United Kingdom and Germany concluded in November, 1934, providing 
that on the allocation of foreign exchange Germany will take no measures to reduoe 
the customary proportions enjoyed by the United Kingdom and the Brttish Colonies 
in the supply of raw materials' and food stuffs which she has been accusiomed to 
purchase, either through the United Kingdom or as re-exports from the United 
Kingdom. Notvvith.standing tliose provisions, India’s export trade with Germany, oarticu- 
larly in rice, hides and skins ana oil-seeds, has fallen off considerably in the last two 
years. Indian trade figures indicate that the balance of trade has moved heavily against 
India, but, according to the German figures, winch in view of the obvious limitations 
of the Indian statistics relating to trade with Germany may be accepted as the more 

reliable, there is still a small margin in favour of India. 

The heavy export surpluses of the pre-depression period have, however, dis¬ 
appeared, and in certain of her main export staples India is apparently being 
displaced by countrie.s with whom Germany has included clearing agreements. 
These are almost all of those countrie.s which had an adverse balance with Germany 

and accordingly found it in their own interest to come to terms with her. 

On the other hand, countries in a similar position to India which have favour¬ 
able balance with Germany have nothing to gain and everything to lose by entering 
into an agreement of this nature. The only effect of so doing would bo to areduoe 
still further the balance in their favour. 

Nor is India the only country whose trade with Germany has suffered by reason of 
the restriotious ; other couatries have also beeu badly hit, particularly the United 
States of America, whoso share in Germany’s cotton purchases has fallen to a fifth of 
what it was two years ago. These facts are plainly irreconcilable with the theory 
of retaliation, o.xcopt on the assumption that Germany, in her bitterness, has thought 
fit to penalise the trade not only of India but of innocent countries outside the 
British Empire ! 

The fact, of cour.se, is that for India's declining trade with Germany, no blame 
cau attach to the Ottawa Agretjmont. Tt is the direct oasequanco of the applioation 
by Germany of tlio new doctrine of regulate I bilateral trade with a view to the 
maintenance of an even balance in the trade with each and every foreign country. 


CRITICISM OF THE AGREEMENT’S WORKING 

(1) Note by Federated Chamber of Commerce 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce in a very 
exhaustive note issued by them in January 1936, examined the report of the 
Government of India on the working of the Ottawa scheme of preferences. 

After the termination of the Great War, every country of importance decided to 
follow the policy of intense economic nationalism and tried to become self-sufficient 
in its requirements with the result that international trade between countries received 
a severe setback and the supremacy of the British industries gradually began to 
diminish in the world markets. Successive attempts were made by tne British Govern¬ 
ment at the Imperial Conferences of 1923, 1926 and 1930 to create an economic bloc 
within the Empire and thus to preserve the Empire markets, particularly for the 
manufactured goods of the Unitea Kingdom, as the McKenna Duties of 1926 and the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act of 1922 failed to afford adequate protection to British 
industries. The Import Duties Act of 1932 was fully utilised at the Imperial Econo¬ 
mic Conference of 1932 for concluding reciprocal trade treaties with the Dominions 
and India at Ottawa. . „ 

The commercial and industrial interests in India unequivocally maintained, while 
the deliberations were going on at Ottawa, that it would not be in the best interest 
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of India if a reciprocal agreement was entered into with the United Kingdom at a 
time when her constitution was in the melting pot. Inspite of all these protests from 
all quarters in the country, the Government of India entered into a certain reciprocal 
trade ^reement at Ottawa and claimed substantial benefits to agricultural produce of 
India in exchange for certain preferences for manufactured articles from the United 
Kingdom. They particularly claimed that in certain important commodities of export 
such as, vegetable oils, linseed, coffee, tea, hides and skins, jute, raw cotton, pig iron 
and tobacco, India would not only capture a substantial market from the foreign 
competitors in the United Kingdom but as a result of the preference, it would lead 
to greater acreage of some of the crops and the position of the agriculturists in India 
would improve. 

An attempt is made in the note Issued by the Committee of the Federation to 
show how these expectations held out by the Government of India at the time of 
the ratification of the Ottawa Pact failed to materialise. On the other hand, the 
working of the Ottawa trade treaty obstructed India’s direct trade relations with a 
number of foreign countries, particularly with the European countries which 
initiated quota restrictions^ import licences and exchange control to arrest their 
passivity of trade with Intiia as the working of the Ottawa scheme and the depre¬ 
ciation of the £ increased the competitive power of United Kingdom industries, 
while that of countries like Germany, Italy, France, Czechoslovakia declined in the 
Indian market for manufactured goods. The European countries were, therefore, 
compelled to find means for balancing their international accounts and there has 
begun a period of sub-conscious retaliation by these countries towards India purely 
as a self-defensive measure. These new systems introduced by the European coun¬ 
tries gave rise to clearing agreements and bilateral treaties between industrial and 
agricultural countries. As an illustration, the note refers to India’s export trade in 
raw materials to Germany, which was to the extent of 26.6 croros in l9i^9-30 and 
which came down to 10.3 crores in 1931-32 and after the working of the Ottawa 
pact, dwindled to 7 crores in 1934-35. India’s export trade to Germany suffered 
because the scope in the Indian market for German manufactured goods was restrict¬ 
ed by the effective operation of the Ottawa scheme. The Government of India’s 
contention that there was no discrimination aimed at India by these European countries 
in their resorting to licences, quota restrictions or exchange control, did not save 
this country from the same harmful effects as would result from an act of discri¬ 
mination against India. As quotas have to be allotted as between countries, the 
danger of discrimination was inevitable and so is the case of foreign exenauge 
control ; the inevitable corollary of exchange regulations is the control of imports. 
These devices can be utilised in complete freedom either to placate a friendly 
nation or to annoy a country like India, and Germany! has been fully utilising the 
power vested in her executive to so control the foreign exchange as to adjust her 
balances of trade with her foreign customers. 

France and Italy have been following since the Ottawa agreement a policy of 
developing their colonial possessions on lines similar to the British scheme and 
France is now taking from French West Africa raw materials in greater quantities 
at the cost of her trade with India. The forces thus let loose as a result of the 
Ottawa scheme in the sphere of international trade are responsible for the coming 
into existence of import licences or quota restrictions or exchange control. The 
United States of America have already on hand negotiations with not less than 14 
countries for bilateral treaties and every country of industrial importance is trying 
to arrive at a certain reciprocal trade understanding with another agricultural 
country for the adjustment of trade balances between them. Unfortunately under 
the Ottawa scheme, India’s power to enter into bilateral treaties with her Chief 
foreign customers was restricted and there was no scope left for offering a certain 
portion in the import trade of manufactured articles to non-Empire countries who 
happened to be the United Kingdom’s competitor in the Indian markets. 

If India is to be a willing party to a certain scheme of economic bloc within the 
British Empire she must secure sufficient freedom to adjust her import trade with 
such of her chief non-Empire customers which have been in the past and even 
continue to be at present her substantial customers in her export trade. 

The Committee have tried to examino the results of the Ottawa scheme with an 
unbiassed mind free from all considerations other than those warranted by the 
necessities of India and would have welcomed any appreciable inmrovement as a 
result of the scheme in the trade relations between Inuia and the United Kingdom, 
but eviu after giving the schtme a trial for over two years, the Committee have 
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no hesitation in asserting that any impartial examination of the working of the 
agreement will arrive at the same conclusions to which the Committee have come, 
namely :— 

(a) That India’s export trade in agricultural product with the United Kingdom 
did not show any substantial advance owing to the fact that the British dominions 
securing similar preference gained a better and stronger footing in the United 
Kingdom market over India’s produce ; 

(b^ That the intense economic nationalism initiated by the United Kingdom in 
creating an economic bloc within tho Empire has restricted the growth of inter¬ 
nationalism of trade instead of encouraging it and forced a number of manufacturing 
non-Empire countries to resort to import licenses, quota restrictions and exchange 
control to arrest the passivity of trade, which measures in case of India, affeoted 
her export trade to these non-Empire countries. 

The Opmmittee feel that in view of the facts and conclusions adduced above, 
they are justified in recommending to the (Jovernment of India the termination of 
the present trade agreement between the United Kingdom and India as it has 
resulted in no material benefit to India's agricultural produce and has unnecessa¬ 
rily called for retaliation—however subconscious from her other foreign customers. 
The Committee are not averse to any trade pact between India and any of her 
customers ; on the other hand, they would welcome such pacts on purely reciprocal 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that the Oovorument of India should fortliwith 
terminate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only 
with the United Kingdom but with all other foreign countries for trade treaties, in 
consultation with reprcsontatives of commerce, agriculture and industry in India. 

(II) Report of the Federated Chambers of Commerce 

‘The working of the Ottawa schedule of preferences has obstructed India’s direct 
trade relations with a number of foreign countries, particularly Jwith the European 
countries which initiated quota restrictions, import 'licences and exchange oontrol to 
arrest their passivity of trade with India as the working of tho Ottawa scheme and 
the depreciation of the £ increased tho competitive power of the United Kingdom 
industries, while that of countries like Germany, Italy, France and Caecho-slovakia 
declined in the Indian raaiket for the manufactured goods’.—This view is expressed 
in the annual report for the year 1935-36 of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry issued on tho 4th. March 1936. The Federation appointed a 
small sub-committee consisting of Lala Padampat Singhania, tho president, Messrs. 
D. P. Khaitan, Kasturbhai Lalbhai, IShri Ram and N. R. Sarkar w’hich examined the 
working of the Pact. 

The reports adds, ‘The Government of India’s contention that there was no dis¬ 
crimination aimed at India by those European countries in their resorting to licences, 
quota restrictions or exchange control, did not save this country from the same 
harmful effects as would result from an act of discrimination against India. France 

and Italy have been following since the Ottawa Agreement a policy of developing 

colonial processions on liues similar to the British scheme and France "is now taking 
from French West Africa raw materials in greater quantities at the cost of her trade 
with India. The forces thus let loose as a result of the scheme in the sphere of 

international trade are responsible for the coming into existence of import licences or 

quota restrictions or exchange control. The United States of America have already 
on hand negotiations with not loss than 14 countries for bilateral treaties and every 
country of industrial importauce is trying to arrive at a certain reciprocal trade under¬ 
standing with another agricultural country for the adjustment of trade balances be¬ 
tween them. Unfortunately, under tho Ottawa scheme, India’s power to enter into 
bilateral treaties with her chief foreign customers got restricted and there was no 
scope left for offering a certain portion m the import trade of manufactured articles 
to non-empire countries who nappened to be the United Kingdom’s competitor in 
the Indian markets. 

‘If India is to be a willing party to a certain scheme of economic block within 
the British empire, she must secure sufficient freedom to adjust her import trade 
with such of her chief non-empire customers which have been in the past and even 
continue to bo at present her substantial customers in her export trade. 

The Committee recommend to the Government of India the termination of the 
present trade agreement between the United Kingdom and India as it has resulted 
m no material benefit to India’s agricultural produce and has unnecessarily oalled 
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for retaliation—however sub-conscious—from her other foreign customers. The 
Committee are not averse to any trade pact between India and any of her 
customers ; on the other hand, they would welcome such pacts on purely reciprocal 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that the Government of India should forthwith ter¬ 
minate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only with 
the United feingdom but with other foreign countries for trade treaties, in consulta¬ 
tion with representatives of commerce, agriculture and industry in India. 

During the yeai‘ under review the Committee held six meetings and the total 
number of member-bodies affiliated to the Federation stood at 56 and eight 
organizations, three from Calcutta, two from Delhi, one from Tuticorin one from 
Cwicut and one from Ahmedabad were admitted during the year. 

On the question of operation of non-Indian concerns in India behind the 
protectionist policy of the Government of India in respect of certain indigenous 
industries, the Committee circulated to all member-bodies and some of them were 
able to indicate instances in which indigenous enterprises have suffered because of 
the presence of non-Indian concerns in India. 

The Committee of the Federation represented to the Government of India in June 
1935 with regard to the question of the disposal of surplus stock of quinine, and sug¬ 
gested that the surplus of 150,000 lbs. ot quinine hold by the Government should be 
utilised by them towards making it available at cheaper rates to jirovincial Govern¬ 
ments for distribution amongst the agricultural masses instead of selling it to the 
Kina Bureau, at a ridiculously low price. The Committee suggested extending their 
plantations in Bengal and Madras to yield sufficient quantity of cinchona for the 
requiiements of the country. With regard to the discontiuuaneo of direct mail 
service between Rangoon and Madras, the Federation deplored that the Government 
of India took decision without even a reference to the mercantile community directly 
affected by the discontinuance. 

As regards the admission of Indian studen ts to German factoj ics and workshops, 
the representative of the Federation in Oer many reported tliat after some enquiries 
he was able to ascertain from the Federation of German Chambers that the German 
Federation would be agreeable to admit Indian students to German factories in pro¬ 
portion to, or even more than the extent of orders placed by India in Germany for 
German goods. All member-bodies were asked to furnish necessary information and 
the matter will be furtner pursued in the light of the information that would be 
received from tne member-bodies. 

As for sugar production rules, the Committee suggested a certain procedure for 
adequately safeguarding the confidential information and reiterated their view that 
the Government shoula not call for information relating to the cost of production as 
such information was bound to affec t the industry in years to come. The Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research replied that a fresh notification was being issued 
amending the rules in the light of the criticisms made to the extent possible. 

(Ill) Mr. Satyamurti’a Analysis 

On the eve of the Ottawa debate in the Asse^nbly, the Secretary 
of the Congress Party, Mr. Saiyamurt issued to members of the 
Assembly what purports to be an analysis of the working of the 
Agreement and incidentally a reply to some of the points raised in the 
series of articles officially issued :— 

Has the Ottawa Agreement resulted in an increase of India’s export trade or at 
least prevented a fall which might have occurred but for it ? Exports have in¬ 
creased from Rs. 136 crores in 1932-33 (Pre-Ottawa'YeaiO to 154 crores in 1934-35. 
Imports have remained the same, 132 crores in 1932-33 and in 1934-5. But the 
balance of trade which in 1933-34 was 34 crores has now fallen to 22 crores—a very 
serious state of affairs in view of our external obligations. But for gold exports, 
there would have been an exchange crisis. Not until there is a balance of merchan¬ 
dise trade in our favour to the tune of about 50 crores, can India be said to have 
reached economic equilibrium. 

A more relevant test is to note the growth of exports in the commodities in 
which we get preference. What do we find there ? Our exports in preferred oom- 
iBodities which increased in 1933-34 from 95 crores in the fpre-Ottawa year to 99 
crores have fallen seriously to 94 crores—to Jess than the figure of the pre-Ottawa 
year. This was just what was anticipated by the critics of the Ottawa Agreement. 
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Diversion of trade to Great Britain was certainly to be expected ; what was feared was 
that it would not bring about the slightest improvement in exports. The fears have 
turned out to be true. The quantum of the trade in preferred goods has shrunk. It is 
true that the United Kiugdom*s share is a larger percentage of the trade in preferred 
commodities but is no relief to India, since as against the contention of the Ottawa 
champions, the total trade in preferred goods has shurnk. (See Matthai’s Report P. 344). 

Has our share^ in Great Britain’s trade increased more than Great Britain’s share 

in our trade V Yes. Taking first articles enjoying preference, our percentage share 

in the total import trade of Great Britain has increased from 5.3 in 1932-33 to 6.4 

in 1933-34 and continued to be the same in 1934-35: wliereas Great Britain’s share 

in imports into India of preferred articles increased from 40 per cent in 1932-33 to 
46 per cent in 1933-34, but fell to 44 per cent in 1934-35. 

In the case of non-preferred commodities, India’s share increased from 3.0 to 
3.8 and to 4.7 per cent, wliereas Britain’s share in India’s trade increased from 35.8 
to 39.4 to 39.3 per cent. 

But the above auswer cannot be understood as indicating the advantages of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The assumption underlying Dr. Matthai’s argument is question¬ 
able. He says: ‘Tf India has improved her relative position in the United Kingdom 
iiLports, then, other things being equal, the preference must prima facie be deemed 
to be valuable. Whether India’s other customers have taken more from her than 
the United King<lom is not quite relevant to the issue.” On the contrary, that is 
(juite relevant. If it can he shown that with the be.st intentions of the United King¬ 
dom her share in India s e.xjiort trade in various goods is dimiriisiiing, it shows the 
relative futility of preferences. Great Britain's share of our exports increased from 
28.0 to 32.2 per cent in 1933-34 but fell to 31.0 per cent in 19:14-35. Tt is true that 
her share in our import trade increased from 36 8 to 41.3 in l9:i:i-34 but tell slight¬ 
ly to 40.6 per ceut in 19:14-35. But what they both show is that in the case of 
India, she gains no advantage from preference wliereas in the case of Britain owing 
to the high piice of her goods, she has not been able to gain more substantial ad¬ 
vantages out of preference and w^ould ha\e been very badly ojff without preferences. 

This can be clearly seen if we consider British imports in cotton goods, hardware 
steel, machinery and mill work, motor car, etc. The loss to Great Britain, if pre¬ 
ference were not given in these commodities, would have been serious and the damage 
which she can inflict ou India's trade is very limited indeed. For, if wo exclude tea, 
jute, hides and skins, teakw'ood, myrobalams and castor seed, in which either India 
holds a monopoly or Great Britain cannot discriminate in her ow'ii interests, the re¬ 
maining exports will be only 18 orores out of a total of 48 crores. 

What has been the reaction of foreign countries to the Ottaw'a Agreement ? The 
fall in our exports to foreign countries has been 8 crores of rupees, i. o., from 64 crores 
in 1932-33 to 56 crores in l934-3o, i. e., 12 and half per cent. But the whole of 
this fall cannot bo ascribed to the Ottawa Agreement : because of the general depres¬ 
sion in Europe and elsewhere of the exchange restrictions, quota systems, tariff, etc. 
But th^re is no gainsaying the fact that on account of discrimination in India against 
foreign goods the ability of foreign countries to buy Indian goods has been reduced. 
India s dependence ou Europe, Japan, U. S. A. has been clearly revealed in the con¬ 
tinued stagnation of our export trade. 

Exports to Great Britain and imports from Great Britain have decreased as from 
1934-35. This shows that on either side there are handicaps which cannot be easily 
surmounted by nreferencos. The price element is the limiting factor of the import 
from Britain, while the quality of some of our exports is the limiting factor in British 
market. But the sacrifices involved are disproportionate. The preference on Indian 
goods extends to^ no more than 4 to 5 per cent of total British imports ; whereas the 
preference on British goods affects 40 p. c. The sacrifice of India is necessarily greater. 

It is necessary in estimating the relative sacrifices involved to realise the extent 
of the loss in mere revenue which preferences to Great Britain imply. A rough 
calculation made below shows that India annually loses to the extent of 4 crores in 
revenue, which means that the Indian tax-payer has to bear additional taxation to 
that extent. Even though our exports to Great Britain might have fallen in the 
the absence of preference, our belief iu taxation would have been an important 
compensatioD. 

Nobody says that there have been deliberate reprisal on the part of foreign 
countries, although no one can deny {pace the Government’s press note) that Ottawa 
must have aggravated the feelings of various nations to retaliate and impose more 
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trade restrictions. It is not necessary that foreign countries should deliberately em¬ 
bark upon retaliation for India’s foreign trade to suffer. International trade being 
based on barter, no country can buy from other countries unless it is able to sell. 
Discrimination against foreign goods has had the result of reducing the capacity 
of foreign countries to buy, and this is one important factor (along with others, 
like exchange restrictions, quotas, etc.) that has diminished our export trade 
with foreign countries. 

Again, the Government’s Press Note seeks to prove that “the hypothesis of diversion 
is untenable” because, forsooth, the trade with the United Kingdom too in cer¬ 
tain articles like rice, castor seed, bran and pollards and coffee haslihowod a decline. 
What a pointless argument ! It would be some consolatiou if iho total exports had 
remained stationary while the exports to the United Kingdom had increased. The 
position, on the contrary, is that the increase of trade with the United Kingdom has 
not oven been sufficient to compensate for lo.ss elsewhere. One wishes that there 
was at least diversion of trade. The fact, however, is that preference has not increased 
our total exports in preferred commodities. 

The concern for the consumer is inconsistent with taxing foreign goods highly. It 
is taxing the poor man’s good.s. Taxing British goods is not so injurious to the Indian 
consumer ; on the contrary it is taxing the richer and the comparatively better off 
classes in the country who buy British goods. From this point of view, the so- 
called concern of the Lancashire capitalists for the teeming cousuming poor of India 
is a myth which ought to be exposed. . 

The pcor Indian consumer will gain nothing by discrimination in favour of British 
goods ; on the contrary, he will lose tremendously by discriminating against foreign 
and Japanese cheap go'ods, wnich he can afford to buy more, if they are not taxed highly. 
During a period of depression as in the last ten years, it was but right ( and inevita- 
table) that Groat Britain must buy more from India. Her share in the total ex¬ 
port trade of India was only 22.1 per cent for 1025-30 whereas her share in India s 
Import trade was 4G.8 in the quinquennium 1925-30. This by itself would enable 
India to persuade Great Britain to buy more from India and narrow the gulf. xVdd 
to this tlie fact that India’s interest m the maintenance of a large export surplus 

is to pay the Britisher annually about 50 crores of rupees. Mere self-interest 

would compel Britain to buy niorc from India and she dai'e not iiitlict any injury on 
India’s export trade. 

The general position in 1934-35 was very much as it was in the preceding year. 
The percentage share of Britain in ex]K)rt trade and in import trade fell by .G and by 
.7 lespectively. With tlie exception of Japan, the percentage share of other countries 
either remained stationary or diminished. Taking imports into U. K. of articles enjoy¬ 
ing juefcrence, India’s share continued to be the same, while that of other countries 
increased thus showing that India did not gain. The position was worse than last 
year. 

Had Ottawa not been ? 

Another statement seeks to explain the position as it might have been if tho 

Otta/ra agreement had not come about. The trends in trade relations between India 
and England as revealed by figmros (average) from 1925 to 1031 have been assumed 
to continue during the succeeding years : tho percentage share of England in the 

export and import trade of India cklculated on that basis, and the relative gains 
or losses calculated from the actual trade figures (total) on the basis of these 
percentage shares. These figures arc then compared with the actual figures of India’s 
exports to England and England’s exports to India in 1934-35, and it is shovvn that 
while Englancl improved her trade by about 12.5 crores, India did so only by 2.5 
crores There is also the loss in revenue of about 4 crores directly due to Ottawa 
arrangements to be taken into account. 



India's Foreign Trade Balance 


India’s foreign trade balance has been the subject of an unusual 
amount of comment and criticism, especially during the last few weeks. 
In this survey issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi 
in February 1936 the position is clarified and comments that have 
been made are examined with the help of the latest and most accurate 
figures available. 

Of the many problems with which India is confronted as a result of tiio world 
economic depression, not the Ica^t important is that presented by the shrinkage of 
her trade balance in recent years. A conspicuous feature of India’s foreign trade in 
normal times is a large surplus of ex|)orts over imports, part of which is utilized 
for the discharge of her external obligations, the remainder being liquidated by the 
importation of tlie precious metals. 

India’s average credit balance arising from commodity trade was Hs. 78 crores 
in the five pre-war years, but declined to Hs. 7G crores in the five war years and 
still further to Ks. 53 crores in the five post-war years ending 1923-24, owing to an 
excess of imports over exports in the year 1920-21 and 1921-22. During the next 
(minquermium the average rose to Rs. lid (n*ores, but with the onset of the depression 
tne movement of the trade balance has again been reversed. 

The figures for this [leriod are as follows : 


Year 


1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


Balance of trade in merchandise. 
Rr. (crores) 

... 78.98 

... 62.02 

... 3483 
... 336 

... 3476 
... 2296 


The balance, it will be noticed, has throughout remained in India’s favour, but 
since 1930-31 has l;een insufficient to meet her remittance obligations. The problem 
created by the disequilibrium between fixed international obligations and commer¬ 
cial transactions is, liowover, not peculiar to India; it is a problem which, in its 
aiuitest form, affects all debtor agricultural countries alike and which, in its more 
general aspect of rigid indebtedness in a period of falling prices, affects in varying 
degrea almost all trading countries of the world. 

Nevertheless, in view of the importance to India of a large active balance of 
trade, is hardly a matter for surprise that public ooueeru should frequently have 
been expressed at India’s inability to provide for her external obligations out of 
current surpluses resulting from her foreign trade. 

The downward trend was arrested in 1932-33, and the prophets of evil were 
silenced for a time by the striking improvements disclosed by the trade figures for 
1933-34. This improvomont, however, was not maintained in 1934-35. The apparent 
deterioration in the position in that year in association with the fact that the trade 
exchanges between the United Kingdom and India during the year had resulted in 
a Burplus of nearly Rs. 5 and a half crores in favour of the United Kingdom 
appears to have aroused a vague suspicion in the public mind that the Ottawa 
Agreement, and the reprisals which it is stated to have provoked in foreign countries, 
have together operated to hinder a process of recovery which was otherwise 
inevitable. 

Suspicion dies hard, but a moment’s reflection will show how insubstantial are the 
grounds on which the supposed connexion between Ottawa and the decline in the 
trade balance in 1934-35 is believed to rest. 

A surplus in favour of the United Kingdom is a normal incident of the trade 
exchanges between that country and India, though the amount of the surplus has 
shown a steady contraction in recent years. 

In 1931-32, however, there was an exact balance between the exports to and the 
imports from the United Kingdom ; the following yoai’ .witnessed a reversion to the 
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normal position with a balance of nearly Rs. II crores against India : but in 1933-34, 
the first complete year after Ottawa, there was again an even balance between 
exports and imports. 

Equally significant is the fact that, simultaneously with the growth in imports 
from the United Kingdom in 1934-35, there was an increase of imports from foreign 
countries to the extent of nearly Rs. 9 crores, pointing to an all-round recovery m 
India's import trade. 

This recovery was not confined to India. In almost every debtor country, with 
some notable exceptions, imports gained rapidly on exports during 1934, causing a 
diminution in their active balances. 

The countries which succeeded in increasing their export surpluses in 1934 may 
he divided into two grroups, first, those which benefited from restriction schemes 
raising the prices of their staple exports, and second, those which depreciated tlieir 
currencies further and also benefited from the operation of restriction schemes in 
other countries. In the first category fall the Netherlands Indies and British Malayas 
and in the second the Argentine and Brazil. 

With these exceptions, however, the agricultural countrii'S. in particular, suffered 
a sharp contraction of their export surplusos owing to tiie relatively greater expan¬ 
sion ot their imports. 

The reasons W this doveloprnout are not far to seek. In the first place, imports 
during the year were to some extent of the nature of deferred purchases, which 
could no longer be postponed in view of the shortage of supplies. Secondly, imports 
were stimulatod by the increased purchasing capacity of the consuming countries as 
a result of heavy exports in the preceding year on Ji higlier level of prices. Thirdly, 
the increased demand of raw matei ials in 1933 inevitably led to a moderate expansion 
in the exports of manufactured articles in 1934, although the increased production 
was for the most part absorbed by the domestic markets. 

This brings us naturally to an analysis of tho fundamental causes underlying the 
decline in India’s active balance. Such an analysis may approi)riately begin with a 
general consideration of the factors which affect a country's balance of* trade namely, 
changes in the quantum of trade, changes in price-level or both operating at the 
same time. 

If while prices remained constant, the volume ot both imports and exports 
declined to the same extent, then the balance of trade would also be reduced in the 
same proportion. If, however, the variations in imports and exports were unequal, 
the shrinkage in the trade balance would be more or less than it would otherwise be 
according as tho drop in e xports was greater or smallej- than the drop in imports. 

Precisely similar results would follow if prices varied while the quantum of 
exports and imports remained unchanged. 

The position, however, would be more complicated if both the volume of trade 
and the price level were to decline at the same time. In that event, the two factors 
would act and react upon each other ; and the relative movements of the quantum 
and price indices would either exaggerate or conversely mitigate or even neutralise 
their separate effects. 

The extent to which these several factors have intluencad tho decline in India’s 
trade balance may now be examined. In order to do this, it is necessary in the 
first ^ce to determine, taking tho average price level during the years 1926-27 to 
1928-^ as the base, the percentage decline in prices in each succeeding year. 

The figures are as follows :— 


Year 

Decline 

in prices 


Exports 

Imports 


per cent. 

per cent. 

1929 30 

10 

10 

1930-31 

30 

22 

1931-32 

41 

38 

1932-33 

44 

34 

1933-34 

45 

36 

1934-35 

47 

37 


Having ascertained the extent of the fall in the price level, we may either scale 
up the values of the exports and imports for each year to the pre-depres sion price 
level (Method A) or scale down the corresponding dgures for the base period to the 
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price level of oach subsequent year (Method B) and then work out the balance of 
trade in each case. 

Figures obtained by both those methods are included in the l.>llowing table 
which also shows the extent of changes in the quantum of trade from year to year. 


(In crores of rupees) 


Year 

Balance of trade 


Balance of trade 


(Actuals) 


(Recalculated) 



Method A 

Method B. 

I 

2 

3 

4 



(a) 

(b) 

1926-27 to 1928-29 

82.6 

Base Period. 


1929-30 

79.0 

87.9 

74.4 

1930-31 

62.0 

112.6 

38.5 

1931-32 

:i4.9 

97.6 

17.2 

1932-33 

3.2 

41.5 

22.0 

1933-34 

34.7 

92.5 

23.6 

1934-35 

23.0 

82.8 

19.5 


Decline i.v (^ue.vtum 


Year 


Exports 

Imports 


per cent I'c) 

per cent (c) 

1929-30 


9 

9 

1930-31 


1 

14 

1931-H2 


16 

28 

1932-33 


26 

17 

19 <3-34 


16 

26 

1934-35 


10 

14 


(a) Figures in this column are to be compared with the balance for the base period, 
viz. &.6 crores. 

(b) Figures in this column are to be compared with the actuals in oolumn 2. 

(cj Increase. 

In 1929-30, prices of both exports and imports fell by 10 per cent, but the trade 
balance did not decline to the same extent, owing to an increase in the volume of 
trade. Since then there lias been a shrinkage in both volume and prices. In this 
respect the present crisis has differed from previous crises, in all of which the fall in 
prices was generally accompanied by a maintenance or even an increase of the 
volume of trade. 

Moreover, the decline has been unequal in its incidence. While exports have 
fallen further in prices than imports, they have, except in 1932-33, diminished less 
in volume, and these divergent movoraonts have on the whole exerted a steadying in¬ 
fluence on the trade balance. 

The result is that, if allowance is made for the fall in the price level, the balance 
of trade in each of the depression vears, with the single exception of 19d2-33, 

will bo found to be relatively better than in the pre-depression period. 

It would be equally interesting to determine, ou the basis of the reduced price- 
level of each depression year, the percentage increase in the quantum of trade 
which would be necessary in order to maintam the value of exports and imports, 
and oousequently the balance of trade at the pre-depression figures. 

The cafoulatiou iavolvd is simple. lu 1929-30 there was a fall of 10 per cent 
in the price of both exports and imports. It is obvious that in order to counteract 
the effect of this decline on the value of trale there should be au increase in 

Yolome of 10 x 100 

-—or 11-1/9 per cent. 

100-10 

Working on similar lines, we find that the maintenance of the pre-depression values 
of exports and imports and. as a corollary, of the pre-depression balance of trade would 

involve, so far as the quantum of exports is concerned, the following percentage 

inorease in succeeding years. 

51 
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Year 

Decline in 

price of export 

1930-31 

30 

f)er cent, 

1931-.32 

41 

1932-33 

44 

r V 

1933-34 

45 

V 11 

1934-35 

47 

11 


Increase in quantum required 
43 per cent. 

70 „ „ 

70 „ „ 

82 „ „ 

89 „ „ 


These figures illustrate, as perhaps no others can, the extreme difficulty of ensuring 
the preservation of a normal trade balance in a period of rapidiy falling prices. 

A decline in prices may, if of no great magnitude, be corrected by an increase 
in volume of approximately the same extent. Thus a 10 per cent fall in prices may 
bo offset by an increase ol volume of 11.1 per cent. But the co-efficient of increase 
must necessarily be higher than the percentage dticlinc in prices, and the greater 
the price decline the wider the dispar ity between tlie two. 

Til 1934-35, for instance, the fall in export prices was 47 per cent, but this could 
not be fully compensated for unless there was an increase of no less than 89 per 
cent in the volume of exports. Even if India, by some miracle, were able to find pur¬ 
chasers for so large a volume of Exports, it would obviously ho impossible for her to 
increase the production of her export staples to the required level. 

The conclusions suggested above may be summarised as follows 

(i) Except in 1932-33, the decline in the balance of trade was caused solely by 
the fall in prices, and more particulaily by the relatively greater fall in export 
prices. In 1932-33 the relatively greater deidiiie of the volume of exjiorts was a 
contributory cause. 

(ii) The relative movement of the quantum indices lias on the whole been in 
favour of exports, and this has helped to moderate the effect of tiie fall in prices. 
The year 19 j 2-33 is again an exception. 

Worst of tiik Depression Oyer 


Indications, however, are not wanting that the worst of the depre.ssion is now 
over. The volume of exports winch touched its lowest point in 1932-33 has since 
steadily increased and in 1934-35 stood at only 10 por cent below the pro-depression 
level. The recovery in the volume of imports though somewhat hesitant in the 
earliest years, was equally pronounced in 1934-.35 Imports, in fact, made a mOre 
striking recovery during the year than did exports, tlioreby restoring the normal 
balance between the two. Though the immediate effect of the natural adjustment is 
to retard the expansion of the trade balance, it is by no means an unhealthy deve- 
loi)mont, for no permanent improvement in exports could occur wliilst the import 
trade remained stagnant. 

At the same time, tliore has been a welcome aud sustained recovery in nrices. 
The improvement noticed in the latter half of 1933-34 was fully maintained"in 1934-35, 
changes during the year being generally in an upward direction. 

In January, 1935, th^-re was a sharp increase in the Calcutta index number 
owing to a speculative ii.sl- in the price of cereals and oilseeds, followed automati¬ 
cally by an equally sharj) set back. Since Mandi, however, there has been a steady 
appreciation in the price level. 

The following table compares, for the jiriiicipal articles of export, the Calcutta 
index numbers of wholesale prices for tt-fober 1935 (the latest month for which 
figures are available) with those of October ]'.)34. 

Index numhers of wholesale prices. 

(Prices in July 1914= 1(X)) 


1. 

Food grains ; 

October 1934 

October 1936 


Cereals 

73 

78 


Pulses 

85 

84 

2 

Tea 

117 

121 

3." 

Oilseeds 

98 

113 

4. 

Jute, raw 

38 

61 

5. 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins 

74 

83 

6. 

44 

67 


The declared values ])er unit of these articles also show a similar advance, and 
the decline in the index nuir.bor of declared values has been reduced from 47 per 
cent in 1934-35 to 44 per cent in the current year. On the other hand, the prices 
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of imported articles fiavc, f^onerully spcakiiiL?, or)ntiria( 3 <l to deoline, and the index 
number of the declared value; of such articles lias dreppfj to 39 f>er cent as 
compared with the [>i'<‘-dc[(re^siori periol, fiven 37 per cent m 1934-35. 

M,\LAI/.irSTMENT IN I'hick 

Farther progress has tlius niih' in the din;igion of redifyiiii; the maladjust¬ 

ment between the nrice,-, (jf primary prOuct-. an 1 manufactLinel goods, which has 
in the past been one of the <diit3f ohstaeles to ti-ale lecovcry. 

Under tin* influence of tln'e* favoJirable fa^-tois, India’s forcdgii fi-adti has rt?gis- 
tered a further advance in iIm (ir,r o.gh! month, of this trai-* ve ir. Esports has 
risen to Ps. 103 1 crones tiom Iv.s. 98.0 m-ores in the eorrc',i>onding jieriod of 1934-35, 
and imports to Ks. 89.4 ejoren fiom Ks >^i0 crore-, m the sam" period. 

The totals are distnleited between tin* main groups in the following table :— 

April—Nov (934-35 Ajnil-Nov. 1935-36 
Imports (In ei-orcs of rupfn*s) 


J. 

Food, Drink and T 

()h,'i-'''o 

9.1 

8.8 

2. 

Raw Matei nils 


1V .0 

13 3. 

3. 

Articles wdndlv ui 

mainly man ifa o ui “ i 

fin; 

65 5 

4. 

Others 


1.8 

1.8 



Total— 

860 

89.4 


Exports 




1. 

Food. Drink and T 

,3,a.-o 


26,3 

2 . 

Raw .\fatonaIs 



46.1 

3. 

Artiedes wholly or 

mainly m.mufa'dui 


28 5 

4 

Others 



1.2 



Total- 

980 

102.1 


Lalanee of Trade in merchandise. 

113 15.6 

To say that (-.v|iotis ita\e incnsiM-d i)\ a littb* over I\\s. 4 crores is to convey an 
inadequate idea of the ma;.uitud(' ef the imoroveinent that has taken jilace. 

Export figures for 19.!4-'-5 w.-n* swelled b\ abnormally heavy purchases of cotton 
by Japan, and if nxpoits in tin' p re.-,ent y(*ar had no more than maintained the level 
reached in 1931-35. that h\ itsidf would havi* been sufTicient evidence of continued 
pjo^jerity. 

Fot tile six months Aptil b* Septemhei, exports of raw cotton were down by 
nearly Us. 4 erm’es on 1931-35. but owing to a in.uked im\)Vovement in the exports of 
lice, hides and skins, law' piti* and |uie maniifaetnres (the principal item under the 
head “Articles wholly or mainly niaii'ra ■tore I") th • net liecrease in exports amouutod 
to Rs. 35 lakhs only.' 8in<*e then, not onI\ has the improvement in the commodities 
named 'oeen w'ell-iu.iintairie 1, but tliTt* has h‘t'li .i striking recovery in the exports 
of tea. raw cotton and oil-.seeds. 

L’cvivai. i\ Exrouts 

The revival in export trade is thus n >1 confined to a few article, but is distributed 
over practicallv the wliole range of In-lia’s evnort sta[)!es. As a result, for the nine 
months ending the 30th Novembe.r 1935, export-, show an increase of Rs. 4 crores in 
comparison wdth tlie previous year, and if the jiresent rate of improvement continues, 
exports for the cornplett* year should reaeh a higher figure than at any time since 
1930-:U It may be objected that the etYect of the increased exports has been nullified 
by the equally'wcdl marked increase in im{)orts. Apart from the consideration that an 
increase in both t'xjiorts and imports is raeiady svmptomatic of a general revival of 
trade, this obji'ction overlooks the important fact that of tlie increase of Rs. 3.4 
crores as much as Rs. 2.4 crores is aeooiiuted for by larger imports of raw cotton 
owing to a shortage in Indian production. If this item is excluded, it will be seen 
that expoits have increased at a much faster rate than imports. 

Current statistics, thorefoiv, testify to the intrinsically sound position of India’s 
foreign trade, and serve to dispel the vague fears that have been expressed as 
regards her ability to boar the continued strain imposed on her economic structure 
by the world depression. 



India’s Foreign Trade Policy 

(I) TRADE WITH GERMANY 

“Is India to abandon her traditional policy of universal most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment in favour of the new and popular theory 
of bilateral trade engragements V* In this and the subsequent notes 
issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi in February 
1936 , this question is examined in various aspects. 

An outstanding feature of the history of commercial poli(;y iu the recent past 
has been the increasing activity displayed" by a number of trading countries in the 
conclusion of short-term bilateral agreements. 

The method of bilateral negotiations is not new. As long ago as 1927 the World 
Economic (’onferonce advocated its use upon the basis of most-favoured-nation prin¬ 
ciples for the purpose of securing an all-round reduction of tariff barriers. The 
method has reminded, though in a different guise, but is seldom employed for fur¬ 
therance of its original object. 

It is still customary in many sucli agreements to insert the most-favoured-nation 
clause, but the operation of the clause is rendered nugatory by the simultaneous 
inclusion of provisions relating to financial and quota arrangements, industrial 
understandings or regional preferences, which inevitably introduce an element of dis¬ 
crimination against third parties. 

Of the many types of such agreements the most common are clearing and com¬ 
pensation agreements. The latter provide for the direct exchange of goods against 
goods and thus obviate the necessity of devising means of f)a.\ment. Clearing agree¬ 
ments, on the other hand, do not specify the particular commodities to be exchanged; 
they are designed mainly to regulate bilateral trade so as to decrease passive balances 
of trade and produce, as far as possible, an e.xact balance of exports and imports. 

Since 19H2 numerous agreements of this nature have been negotiated, mainly by 
European countries between themselves, or with the countries of Latin America, or 
less frequently with Asiatic countries. 

It is noteworthy, however, that “Japan defying the prevailing tendencies to bila¬ 
teral trade, has managed to increase her total exports and imfiorts more successfully 
than any other country and has done so by the time-honoured methods of triangular 
trade.” (World Economic Survey, 1934-35. page 176). 

Nevertheless, inspired no doubt by the example of European countries, the opinion 
seems to have gained ground in India that bilateral engagements alone offer a cer¬ 
tain remedy for her economic ills. The policy of laissf^z-faire has been the subject 
of attack, and Government are being urged to modify it with a view to the conclusion 
of bilateral agreements with all-imfiortant countries with which India has commer¬ 
cial relations, and particularly with Germany, Italy, Iran and Turkey, whose policy 
of regulated commercial exchanges has had serious repercussions on India’s ex¬ 
ports trade. 

The issue may be thus stated :—Is India to abandon her traditional policy of uni¬ 
versal most-favoured-nation treatment in favour of the new and popular theory of 
bilateral trade engagements ? 

In the following paragraphs an endeavour will be made to examine this issue in 
all its aspects against the background of the restrictive measures taken by the 
countries mentioned above. As a preliminary, it may be convenient to set out a re¬ 
sume of the measures which have been taken by these countries with an estimate of 
the extent to which India’s export trade has been affected thereby. 

Germany :—As early as 19^, Germany had found it necessary to impose im¬ 
port restrictions in defence of her exchange position. These restrictions were first 
directed towards encouraging the production in Germany of foodstuffs in replacement 
of foreign supplies, ana of the nature were the restrictions on the importation of 
rice and bran and oilseeds. ^ 

By the end of 1933, however, the position became more critical, owing to the 
large increase in Germany’s adverse trade balance, and the first half of 1934 saw the 
amount of foreign exchanges available for the financing of imports reduced by pro¬ 
gressive steps to 5 per cent of the average requirements of 1931. 
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At the same time steps had been taken to bring 
of some of the more important raw materials of industry, such as .otto , ] 

^''‘Germauvl"import trade fell into a chaotic state since there was 
tween the right to import and tho right to obUin foreign this now 

From 24th September, therefore, a new regime came 'imports 

regime the total amount of exchange made available foi the hmi . P 

w,?s to be based from month to month s'’ ton^orwer! only granted 

from Germany s exports m the ensmn^ month. . PYr-hor fo available and the 

to an extent that woul.l be covered by.^-ho '« '™t'*to le m^essavv amount of ox- 
grant of an import hoenoo carped with u the \ essential foodstuffs, 

change. Priority in respect of import licences was to h, „ive 

raw materials and somi-maniifactured materials, and hides and skins 

Thus, the position of Indian rice, ,|uto, oiNec Is. <,otton 
appeared to be fairly well secured. . found in Article 2 

^ A further safegnarrl for India's export Germany 

of the Agreement of November 1. 1914, between the United Kingdom ana rma > 

which ran as follows n a- r f .r^iKm cvclnnf^t' for purchases of raw 

"•The German Government in allocatniL. fmeign .. A nnrehase either 

materials and foodstuffs which G.^rmany has >een ac. ^ ^ }^in^cr,lora or direct 

through the United King.lorn or as re-exports f.om cnistomarv pronor- 

from the British Colonies will take no measures to k ^ the supplv to 

tions enjoyed by the United Kingdom and the British (.olonies m tm suppiy 

Germany of these gomls ” . wgc; arranired and 

As much of India’s vice and into trade with benefit 

financed thtough London this provision was primn facte o 

OerLny, however, to a very groat extent, has done’’ir'by 

of allocating ('xchange to finance imports fiom ; ‘ ..^m-tprisation or barter 

persuading many of our larger exporters to mat^^^^ 

business, and has in this \vav been (*nahled to secure a ^ ■ rYnonditure of the 

of industry to enable her to carrv on without any too great expendituie ot me 

exchange resulting from her exports to India. . tinrvaPnnT f.nnfirm that to a 

Reports received from the Trade Commissioner m 
very great extent, import hus.ness in th^ commodities in which Imlia is mamiy 

interested has been of ‘compensation nature. r.^cfvictions on India’s 

fu attempting to estimate the 

Bxprrt trade, wo arc faced with the initial "on the ono'hand, our 

not give a true picture of our export trade wntn Germany. u- I,fiml their 
figures do not in’m inv cases inoindo shipment ‘ter -;'‘^Yon-G .rman 'ports, s^h 
w'ay ultimately to (iennaiiy, and, again c.arg los df'da parm^nv On the other 

as,'Antwerp and Rottenlam, may be transhiiiped thereat foi ^ ' tlipreto consigned 

hand, Bp'^men and Uamhnrg are free entrepot ports and g - 

do not necessarily find their way into Germany. f>,a Or^rman trade 

It has not been possible to work out ^anv t!n \s 

statistics and our own, and it is proposed therofoie to sot ^ rn^g 

the falling off in trade according to ’‘oth sources ipse than that of 

1934-35 ii 1.6 crores loss than that of 1 /and ^85 croies ^ 

1931-34, tho latter figure representing practically a 30 pei cent decre . . 

falling off is particularly marked in jute, rice and oilseeds. chow that the 

The figures for the first eight months of the present trade yeai show mat me 

downward trend has been arrested, but that there ^ ^933 

off of nearly 2 l per cent compared with the oorrespondm? period^ following 

The balance of trade has moved against India, as will be seen trora ^ 

figures, which represent crores of rupees :— 

Exports to Germany. Imports from Germany. 

193*-33 ... 

1933-34 ... Ill 10 .^ 

1934 ^ 7 07 

1935-36 (8 months) ... 506 

The pre-war average balance was as 2.1 

The German figures are somewhat more 


in favour of India, 
favourable to India. 


Over the calendar 


The German figures are somewhat more tavouraoie m luum. ^ 
year 1934 India’s exports to Germany were m excess of Germany s exports to India 
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by 42.6 per cent of the latter, in spite of the fact that over the last quarter of the 
year the balance against India was 2 4 per cent. 

For the first quarter of 19.15 there was a practically even balance at 20 millions 
Reichsmarks each way. For the half year eiidiug .'iOth .fiuie itnfiorts from India 
into Germany totalled 57 million Reichsmarks, whereas exports to India from Germany 
touched 50 millions only. Daring the third niiaiter there was a further increase in 
the margin in fa\'our of India, imjiorts from India for the lirst nine months advanc¬ 
ing to 9l.8 million Reichsmaiks and exports to India less steeply to 78.5 million.s. 
The second and thii-d quarters of the year thcrehjre liav.' shown a marke 1 improvement. 

A more detailed examination of the (Jerman tralo figures for 19,M shows that in 
13 out of the L'2 commodities dealt with, India has either raaint.aiiieJ her position 
or has not siiffeied much worse than other countries. She has done definitely and 
badly in respect of eight commodities and is apparently being displaced by other 
countries with whom Germany lias concluded dealing ariangements. This group of 
eight commodities indiidL'^ nee, hides and skins and oilsimds whicli. are of prime 
importance to India's export tiade. 

It would a])pear, theiefoiog that though the two set.', of .itatistics differ in detail, 
they loud to very much the same condnsiou. The only dilference appears to bo that 
whereas Indian figures show a considerahh^ falling off in jute, (ierman statistics shovv 
a fairy satisfactory position. The deiailel hgures for the eight months ending 3'Lh 
of Novemtier f935 su))poif tlic furegoing conclusions 

There is, Iherefoie. no doubt that India’s trade has been severely affected by 
Germany’s present trade policy. A recent report meiitioiis that Germany's total 
import trade lem.ains at a level approxinialelv that of 193!. In June l9!h Inlia's 
balance with (rermany was as JoO . lUG. It is now practically as IK): LOJ. Indui 
Jias tlierefore list oue-fourth ol her share of <i u-many’s imjiort traie, wliich has 
not of itself diminished. 

Germany ha.s, m fact, been calling upon .iliern.itivo sources of supfily for essential 
law materials. Brazil, for example, lia^ <■ omc forwaid as a supplier of cotton and 
Italy has, to a large extent, tcpiaced India as a supplier of rice. B.)th of ttiese 
countries liave ('ouctuded »,U'aring ariMugemonts with Ciermany. 

II TRADE WITH ITALY, IRAQ AND TURKEY 

'Fhis is <h'’ second Ihcs- Note ou IndiaV forci^x’' tr.ide polo y 
snivovi d ill It'dv, II’-Kf and 'Ihtrkev. 

Italy fiist of :i!! irnpo-el irapoit restric-tions on a considerable scale in 1934. Of 
pa’tii-ii'ar interc-.t to India was the imposition of quota restrictions on the import 
of oilseeds. 

A global fpiota wa^ prc-c'iltci which wms mal" idVo.uivc in two iiistHlraonts. 
successful wu' Indi.'i in tlie It.iliaii marlo't that she supplic I ijra dioally the whole o! 
file first instalment, which rcprf-.,'mtod more th.in lier pioportionate share of the 
■whole as estimated fiorn her p’ evioim contnhutions to tier Italian market. She was 
therefore excluded from paiuicipating in the second iristalineiit. To this measure of 
restriction it wa.s difficult to take exception lhou;,di her exclusion was perhaps symto- 
matic of what was later to eornc. 

The Italian (Jovernment wa.-, concerned to cut down, a^> far as jiossilile. her 
unfavouraldo i'alance of trade with India. 

Early in 193 i, however, Italy's exchange difliculties called for much more drastic 
measures of restriction. By tlie IL’Too of IGtIi February lO.to, imports into Italy 
were cut down to pracdically a quarter of th ur volume* in the jiiovious year. Tip’ 
original quotas I’anging from D to iO per co.ut have fr<)m time to time been modi- 
tied and in respect of two comrno lities, nam ly. jut*? and cotton, in which India is 
particularly intere.stcl, tliey are raise] to 50 per cent. 

The grant of import licences against thfi restricted quotas was .at fir.st autiimatic. 
The Italian customs authorities permittel import on the prescribe) scale of mire 
presentation of cu.'^toms documents shovviiig the extent of import.s in the preceling year. 

The Italian authontie.s believed that by virtue alone of these somiwlrit ilrastic 
import restrictions, they would solve their * foreign exchange problem, and that there 
would be no necessity for so strict a contiol as existol, for example, in Germiny. 

The Italian exchange had been under nominal control prior to the crisis iu 
February, but by the end of April the control had been tightened up and serious 
difhonlties wore being experienced by cotton iraiiorters. At the same time, so far as 
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cotton was concerned, tlie automatic admission by tlie customs officials on the strength 
of tho previous year’s (Jocuments had ceased, and tho distrihiition of import licenses 
had been jilacod in the hands of the Cotton Institute—-a central comrai too represent¬ 
ing cotton manufacturing interests. 

This more arbitrary system, wliich was first applied to cotton, was later made 
applicable in an even more stringent form to practically every commodity in which 
India has a consideiahle interest,—that is to say, jute, cotton and hides and skins 
(oil seeds have foi' more than a year been under a similar legimci. For these 
commodities lieenees won* issued hy the Financi* Ministry on Mie recommendations 
of “Cor))orative Executive (Vimmittcc” representative of tiu* various industries 
concerned in the import of the individual raw materials. 

The disabilities to wliicli rndiau trade were apparently su!>)ected are th(?iefo-e : 

(a) the restrietioii of imports tj a eomparativtdy small fraction of their previous 
volume ; 

(b) the possible loss of even a proportionati.* sliart- in the icduced (piota throagii 
the transfer of India's mon^ imjiortant expoit staples fnjiu tic* automatic regime to a 
system under whifdi an arbitrary allotment of import liocive may he made , and 

(c' the possible discriminatfirv treatment in tb.* matter of the allocation of ex¬ 
change facilities to pay for imports from India 

The.se disabilities, however, arc now overshadowed b> the* virtual prohibition ot 
imports fi-om sanctiomst countries into Italy. 

In view of these very drastic resti ictions, whi'-h wn t,' apparently applicable to 
most of India’s important exfiort stapl<‘s to Italy, it might have been expected that 
there would have been a sudden and maikcd effect ufion our export trade. That 
effect, of course could not he ex)>ected to show' itself before the end of tho year 
1934-85, and in confirmation of this expectation the Ir.ide «;tatistii-s show that exports 
to Italy for the year i934-:55, are just above the total of l93;f-34 and shovv nearly a 
orore of advance* on 1932-33. For the first eighr months of this trade year, o.xports 
to Italy are down by nearly 25 per cent on 1934. 

The following table wdll show in croros the trade exchanges between India and 
Italy for the past few* years • 


Expoits to lla!\. Imports trom Italy. 


1931 32 

5.41 

3 59 

19 <2.33 

4 6.5 

3.95 

1933-34 

5 74 

2.91 

<9-54-35 

T- ’> 

3 01 

1935-36 

2 71 

1.75 

(8 mouths). 

It will he seen that the favourable l*alauci 

* enjoyed by India hii' 

1 not been 


ly distu-bed at tho time of enforcement ol economic sanctions against Italy. 


Iran—Under the Persian Tariff Autonomy Tivat\ of 1928 the United Kingdom and 
India are entitled to enjoy during the currency of the Treaty the tariff I'ates m force 
when the Treaty was signed, as also the most-favoiired-nalion treatment in every 
other re.spect. 

The Perhiaii tariff rates have, however, bei'ti made snhjoct to a sur-charge on 
account of the depreciation of tho rial. The surchargt* is intended to maintain the 
gold value of tho duty collections, and, in theory, it is supposed to vary with the 
exchange value of the rial. At the present time it is somewhat too high, but of 
more serious concern to India are the issues arising from the Foreign Trade Mono¬ 
poly Law. 

This law* was passed In 1932 and has been amended from time to time. It pro¬ 
vides for the imposition of quotas upon imports, for the issue of licences for importa¬ 
tion to finance such imports in such a manner as to eaoouiage the export of Persian 
produce. 

Under the provisions of this law more favourable quotas have been allotted to the 
Soviet Government than to the United Kingdom or India. 


The question, however, has been further complicated by the declaration last year 
of the import ot cotton piecegoods as a Government monopoly. This, though designed 
to balance imports and exports has the effect of increasing the duties payable on im¬ 
portation of cotton piecegoods by the levy of a monopoly tax and a monopoly commission. 
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This monopoly regime will be applicable only to goods imported from sources other 
than the U. S. S. R, the Soviets having been granted a separate quota which will 
not be subject to monopoly restrictions. 

A further and most important restriction imposed by the Government of Iran is 
in respect of cotton yarns. In lOilH the importation of yarns below 20s. was prohibit¬ 
ed with a view to the protection of the local yarn spinning industry. 

India’s most important exports to [ran in the past three years are cotton twist 
and yarn, cotton piecegoods and tea. 

The case of tea may first be dealt with. There has apparently been a considerable 
falling off but this has much more than been made up by the growth of trans-fron¬ 
tier exports, which have increased from 2 million pounds ’tol2 million pounds in the 
past three years. 

India’s exports of yarn have suffered a catastrophic decrease since 1932-33, when 
they wore valued at 20 lakhs of rupees. In 1934-35 this figure had fallen to 8 and 
one-forth lakhs, and on the basis of figures for the first eight months of the present 
year it is unlikely to roach more than Rs. G,000 in the present year. This decrease 
must be attributed to a great extent to the prohibition of the importation of yarns 
of under 20 counts, though it may be mentioned also that no quota for higher counts 
has notified in the present year on the ground that markets are ali’eady over-stocked. 

In the case of cotton piecegoods, 1934-35 saw a marked fall fi’orn 18 lakhs in l932- 
33 and 1933-34 to 12 and half lakhs only. This result cannot, however, be attributed 
to the operation of the latest monopoly measures since that applies equally to all im¬ 
ports other than those from Russia. ' It is more likely due to the inability of India 
to compete with Japan. 

The following figures show how Japau has progressed in the Iranian market in the 
past few years in spite of Russia’ privileged position ;— 

Percentage shares in the Iranian piecegoods market. 



Russia 

India 

Japan 

1931-32 

54 

14.11 

8.3 

1932-33 

42 

7.6 

19.5 

1933-34 

25.C 

7.6 

45.6 


So far as the balance of trade is concerned prima facie it appeal’s to have been in 
favour of Iran since 1927-28, but if one excludes from the account, exports of miner¬ 
al oil, tlie balance comes out in India’s favour, the figures for sea-borne trade in 
1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35 being 29 lakhs, 34 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively. (It is 
difficult to disi)uto the contention that oil expoids must be excluded from the balance 
of trade. The. Iranian Oil Company is the rruil beneliciary except to the extent of 
the royalties.) 

Turkey ;—Turkey has probably been as hard put to it to maintain her exchange 
position as any country in the western group. She was early in the field with 
a series of import restrictions and she has now combined with her quota system, a 
system of exchange control. 

Her latest quota decree divides imports into four categories—(1) List S, the free 
list comprising items which may be imported into Turkey free of any quantitative 
import restrictions ; (2) List K L, comprising goods which may be imported free of 
quota restrictions, pi’ovided they are the produce or manufacture of countries (a) 
having a clearing agreement with Turkey or (b) whose commercial exchanges are in 
favour of Turkey and in which no restrictive measures are applied against imports 
from Turkey *, List V, comprising goods which may be imported free of quota 
restrictions under the authorisation of the competent Ministry. 

More stringent requirements are required in respect of imports from countries to 
whom conditions (a) and (b) above do not apply ; and (4) List K comprises commo¬ 
dities in respect of which global quotas have been fixed. 

The principal items of India’s export trade to Turkey in the past were rice, tea, 
raw hides, cotton yarn, gunny bags and gunny cloth. The import of rice is totally 

E rohibited, tea falls in List K, raw hides and gunny bags and gunny cloth are in 
ist S ana cotton yarn in List K L. v 

It appears, liowever, that it makes little difference whether India’s imports fall in 
one list or another since their import into Turkey is governed by the provisions of 
the Exchange Decree of 23rd August, 1934, under Article 32 of which firms import¬ 
ing from countries which, while naving favourable trade balance with Turkey nave 
not concluded a treaty of commerce with her, must deposit the equiv^ent of the 
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value of the goods imported with the Central Bank of Turkey, which will open on 
its books a separate account for each of these countries. 

The amounts paid into these accounts are paid to the credi^^ors in chronological 
order and in proportion to the demands made from those countries oy creditors in 
Turkey. Firms desirous of making an importation in conformity with the above, 
who nave not deposited the value of the goods with the Central Bank will be refused 
permission to import the goods. 

It is obvious from the subjoined table that if this decree is rigidly enforced against 
India, which since the expiry of Indo-Turkish modus vivendi of 2ind. February last 
has no trade agreement with Turkey, it will be impossible for India to export to 
Turkey. 


Year 

Indian export to Turkey 

Rs. (OOO) 

Turkish exports to India 
Rs. (000) 

1930-31 

31,64 

41 

1931-32 

26,17 

31 

1932-33 

35,13 

59 

1933-34 

35,76 

86 

1934-35 

30,98 

Not yet available. 


In 1934-35 India’s exports to Turkey did not show as marked a decrease, in com¬ 
parison with the two preceding years, as might have been expected, total exports 
railing from 35 to 30 lakhs only. In the first eight months of the present year, 
however, more definite signs of the decrease are apparent, the total being 12.18 lakhs 
as compared with 18.49 in I93;i. 

As will be seen from tlio tablo given above, the balance of trade has invariably 
been enormously in India’s favour and will continue to be so unless Indian trade is 
practically wiped out. 

(Ill) AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES: 

The nature of bilateral trade agreements, with special reference to 
their suitability to the circumstances of India's foreign trade, is 
discussed in this third Press Note. 

The various restrictive measures which have boon described in preceding articles, 
were not of course specially directed against India, nor has restriction been confined 
to the particular countries mentioned. 

In Appendix tV to the Report of the Committee of the Legislative Assesmbly 
which examined the working of the Ottawa Agreement for the year ending 31st 
IVfurch, 1934, will be found a list of the restrictions imposed from time to time by 
various countries which are applicable to exports from India. To this must be added 
the German import and exchange restrictions imposed since August 1934, the Italian 
quota regime which has been in force since February, 1935, and the exchange res¬ 
trictions of a number of less important countries, such as Roumania and the Latin 
American countries of South America. 

It is a common accusation that such restrictions are a direct consequence of 
the Ottawa preferences. Whatever the merits or demerits of the Ottawa Agreement, 
there is not one atom of evidence to show that Ottawa is responsible for a single 
restriction. Except in cases where the restrictions are justified on hygienic or simi¬ 
lar grounds, they have come into existence as measures to safeguard commercial and 
financial stability. The only argument against Ottawa is in fact past hoc erqo propter hoc. 

It may be of value to consider what other countries have done to meet tne situa¬ 
tions which have arisen in the past two years, and, in the first place, reference may 
be made to the action taken by the United Kingdom. His Majesty’s Government have 
concluded agreements with Germany, Italy, and Turkey, but the circumstances suggest 
that they afford no suitable precedent for similar action by India. 

The Anglo-German Agreement of November 1, 1934j is generally regarded as a 
clearing arrangement, but it is in its nature something entirly different. It is 
based on the fact that the trade exchanges between Germany and the United Kingdom 
were on the average 100; 55 in Germany’s favour. 

Under the Agreement, the United Kingdom exporters are in any one month allow¬ 
ed exchange equivalent to 55 per cent of the value of German exports to the United 
Kingdom in the preceding month. This gives Germany surplus exchange equivalent 
G2 
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to the value of 45 per cent of her exports to the United Kingdom, out of which 
balance she has undertaken to devote 10 per cent to the liquidation of frozen British 
debts, leaving 35 per cent for the service of other international obligations. 

There are other provisions in the Agreement, which promise no discrimination in 
regard to the provision of exchange to finance colonial and Indian trade usually con¬ 
ducted through London. 

It is obvious that the November Agreement was only possible in virtue of Ger¬ 
man’s very considerable active balance of trade with the United Kingdom. 

With Italy no such Agreement was possible. The United Kingdom in the year 
1934 had a favourable balance of trade vis-a-vis Italy amounting to |171 million lire. 
His Majesty’s Government, however, quickly negotiated a clearing arrangement under 
which the quotas applicable to the United Kingdom were raised to 80 per cent of 
the trade ot 1934. 

The right to import did not, however, carry with it any right to exchange. The 
80 per cent quota was only granted in combination with an exchange clearing ar¬ 
rangement. 

Under this arrangement payment for imports into Italy from the United Kingdom 
was made in lire into a special account m the Bank of Italy. Similarly importers 
from Italy into the United Kingdom paid sterling into a special account of the Bank 
of England. The two banks were in communication, and, as sterling became available 
in the special Bank of England account. United Kingdom exporters were paid frcm 
that account in chronological order the value of their exports to Italy. 

The nature of clearirm accounts will be later discussed, but it may be stated in 
the meantime that the United Kingdom exporters have avoided one of the dangers of 
such agreements, namely, the accumulation of frozen debts, only by refraining from 
utilizing the whole of their 80 per cent quota. 

There is evidence that the United Kingdom exporter was by no means satisfied 
with the Agreement. There was at one time a serious danger that under the 
Fascist regime there would be grave interference with the ordinary course of trade, 
Italy impoiting only such commodities as she required for her own immediate purposes. 


The Turkish Agreement of the 4th June is a combination of an ordinary Trade 
Convention with a clearing Agreement. The United Kingdom, on the one hand, 
guarantees conventional rates of duty on a few commodities on importation into the 
united Kingdom from Turkey. On the other hand, Turkey relaxes her quota restric¬ 
tions in respect of much larger number of products of the United Kingdom. 

The clearing arrangement is of the usual nature, but there is this special feature 
that only 7U per cent of the sterling realised in the Bank of England special account 
against imports of Turkish goods becomes available for the payment of United 
Kingdom exporters to Turkey, the balance of 30 per cent being placed at the disposal 
of the Central Bank of Turkey. 

The Agreement also provides for the negotiation of barter arrangements between 
persons in Turkey and persons in the United Kingdom on the same basis. The value 
of the United Kingdom goods imported into Turkey under a barter transaction must 
not exceed 70 per cent of the value of the Turkish*goods tak^ in return. 

In the case of Iran, the United Kingdom is in very much the same circumstances 
as India. 

The commonest method of meeting the difficulties arising from the exchange and 
monetary embarrassments of individual members of the international trading commu¬ 
nity has been the conclusion of clearing agreements. Most European countries to a 

f reater or less extent have entered into such agreements, as have also certain of the 
latin American republics of South America. 

The Report of the Joint Committee of the League of Nations, which recently 
conducted an enquiry into the nature and operation of clearing agreements, gives a 
list of 77 such agreements. This is, therefore, a device which carries the sanction of 
usage. 

The theory of the operation of a bilateral clearing system is as follows. In each 
of the contracting countries imjiorters of goods from the other country, instead of 
paying the suoplier direct, pay into special clearing office the value, in the national 
currency, of the goods imported. From the amounts so received the clearing office 
takes the sums necessary to pay national exporters for goods sent by them to the 
other contracting country. 

In principle exuorters are paid in chronological order as payments are made by 
importers to the clearing house in the other country. Direct relations between the 
exporters of one country and the importers in the other are replaced by triangular 
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relationships (exporters-clearinp: house-importers) in each of the contracting countries 
and a direct relationship f)otweon the two clearing houses. 

There is a third method in which exchange difficulties may be ove come, namely., 
by compensation or barter trade. This may bo either of the nature of barter transac¬ 
tions between two contracting governments or by way of barter transactions between 
individual traders in these countries. 

It does not appear that the first of these methods has been utilised to any great 
extent. There has been mention of a deal in whicdi American cotton was exchanged 
for German machinery, but no details arc available as to how the transaction was 
arranged, if at all. 

There are of course manifest difficulties in carrying out barter business between 
two governments. For example, were India to do a deal in cotton against manu¬ 
factured goods from Gormanv, though it might be possible for the German Govern¬ 
ment to allocate cotton supplies to Gorman spinners, the Government of India would 
find it mucli more difficult to conduct the retail husiuess of distributing in India 
miscellaneous Gorman manufactures. 

It is to be expected, therefore, tliat individual compensation arrangements should 
be irore common. 

Germany and Italy have both framed regulations governing barter transactions. 
In both cases these regulations are directed towards obtaining additional exports 
and additional foreign exchange. Unless such conditions were laid down compensa¬ 
tion business would have no advantage over transactions conducted under an ordinary 
clearing arrangement. 

Has the action taken by other countries anv h'ssons for India V 

Prima fnrir it is not to be expected that the example of the United Kingdom is 
one that oonld be followed bv India. Whereas the former is an exporter of manu¬ 
factured goods, India is mainly the supplier of the raw materials of industry. 

Again, the normal trade balance of the United Kingdom is against her, while 
India’s position is precisely tlie reverse. 

It is obvious that India coid l not have negotiated with Germany the November 
Agreement, since in 1914 her trade balance with that country was favourable to the 
extent of 40 per cent of the Gorman exnorts. 

The Anglo-Italian Agretmient is in t‘ffo(‘t merely an ordinary clearing agreement. 
Tho apparent advantage of 8 ‘) p'*r cent (juota was neutralised by a shortage of sterling 
exchange and until ree.ontlv, India did cornparativolv better than the United Kingdom 
in regard to trade with Italy. The Agreement does not call for farther examination 
at pjesent ; the value of clearing arrangements will be considered later. 

So far as Iran is (joncorned, the circumstances of India and tho United Kingdom 
are identical. 

In the case of Turkey, however, where the trade balance was practically even, it 
was possible for the United Kingdom to retain a considerable portion of her export 
trade at the price of giving Turkey a free hand with 30 per cent of the exchange 
resulting from Turki'-h imports into the United Kingdom. India’s balance is as 40 to 
1 against Turkey and there is obviously no basis for an Indo-Tiirkish Agreement of 
the same character. 

(IV) CLEARING SCHEMES 

The discussion of the appropriateno,‘5s of a system of bilateral trade 
aerreements to the circumstances of India is continued in this fourth 
Press Note. 

Would it bo to India’s advantage to follow tho example of so many other countries 
and conclude clearing arrangements with those of her customers who are for the 
time being in exchange difficulties ? 

The answer is clear : India stands to lose rather than to gain by adopting a 
policy which at tho best would tend to reduce her foreign trade to a balance of ex¬ 
ports and imports. 

Support is lent to this view by the recently published Report of a Committee of 
the League of Nations on the nature and functioning of clearing agreements. It is 
impossible to condense this most interesting and instructive report, but the general 
purport of the Committee’s conclusions is that the final result of clearing agreements 
is to reduce tho total volume of world trade. 

For a country in India’s position, i. e., normally with a favourable balance of trade 
a clearing arrangement is positively harmful. 
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To quote the Report, “An unfavourable or adverse balance in a country with a 
sound currency is a stne qua nnn if the clearing system is to operate so as to further 
the interests of that country.” Again, “To have a good clearing system you must 
have bad balance of trade.” 

It is possible by means of a few quotations to convey the arguments set out by 
this very authoritative Committee, but from what has been said about, it would appear 
that there is most excellent authority for holding that India should avoid a clearing 
arrangement with any country with whom she does not have an unfavourable balance 
of tr^e. 

It does not follow, however, that even in case where the balance is unfavourable 
to India, it would pay her to enter into clearing agreements. The tendency of a 
bilateral clearing agreement is to reduce the trade exchange of the contracting coun¬ 
tries at least to the level of the exports of the country with the passive balance. The 
result is a net diminution in the volume of world trade resulting in a loss of the 
total trading capacity of the world, which must ultimately re-act on every consti¬ 
tuent member of the trading community. 

In spite of the attempts which have been made under the stress of circumstances 
to bilateralise, trade is and must continue to bo a series of exchanges between 
“communicating vessels.” and any restrictions which affect any one oi the vessels 
must ultimately affect them all. 

It may be that Germany and Italy have their system of control seriously affected 
by India’s export trade. It would help us little to follow their example and cut down 
the favourable balance which Kusssia now enjoys vis-a-vis India. 

Compensation business on a national basis is, as already indicated, an impossibility 
in India. On an individual basis it is a matter for private enterprise, but it has two 
disadvantages. In the first place, in its ideal (from the German point of view) forna it 
would cover only “additional” exports from the country of restriction. Compensation 
business would, therefore, tend to wipe out an unfavourable balance and turn it into 
a favourable balance vis-a^vis India. Secondly, it tends to disturb the normal chan¬ 
nels of trade since in India, except in the case of certain large firms, the exporter 
is not usually an importer and vice uersa and is therefore not in a position to nego¬ 
tiate compensation deals. 

Clearing or compensation arrangements are, however, not the only devices which 
may bo employed, 

There is, for instance, the type of bilateral agreements represented by that be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and Denmark, w'hereby certain advantages are guaranteed 
to Danish bacon, while Denmark takes from the United Kingdom the gunny cloth 
in which the bacon is packed. 

Then there is our own (Convention with Japan, which has been acclaimed as the 
supremo example of such a trade bargain. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
however, that the Indo-.Japanese (''onvention is not a barter arrangement of raw 
cotton against cotton textiles. The so-called exchange is no exchange at all. It is 
in effect a double safeguard to ludiau interests, for while the textile industry is pro¬ 
tected by the limitation of imports of cotton piecegoods from Jahan, the cotton grower 
is safeguarded by the linking of the permissible imports to the amount of cotton 

purchased. 

"What Japan got out of the treaty was a guarantee o f most-favoured-natiou 
treatment and conventional rates of duty on cotton piecegoods at the high rate of 
50 per cent ad valorem. She gets no advantage over other countries from her 
export allotment. India has given no guarantee to buy a single yard of cloth. 

Even if the Japanese treaty is no great argument in favour of bilateral negotia¬ 
tion. there are many other precedents. 

The United Kingdom has concluded agreements with the Scandinavian countries, 
she is negotiating with Spain, the U. S. A. has done a deal with the U. S. 8. R., the 
Union of South Africa «rith Ital^ and so on. 

But bilateral agreements of this class have definite limitations ; the commodities 
covered by them are necessarily restricted to those in regard to which the require¬ 
ments of one party to the agreement are ordinarily supplied either wholly or mainly 
by the other. 

The Anglo-Danish Agreement provides an example in the provisions relating to 
British coal and Danish bacon. The United Kingdom obtains her foreign supplies of 
bacon mainly from Denmark; conversely, Denmark imports coal from very few 
countries other than the United Kingdom. 
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It is, however, unnecessary to consider the precise nature of these agreements since 
they are based upon the particular relationships of the coatracing parties, and have 
not necessarily any bearing on Indian conditions. Their importance conbists here and 
now merely in their existence as precedents. 

In any consideration of tlio desirability of bilateral engagements, a distinction should 
be drawn between “distress” and “non-distress” countries. 

In the foi-mer class may be placed count, les like Germany and Italy, where mea¬ 
sures of restriction are a vital necessity. In the latter class" would fall countries like 
India if there are any such-^whioh have imposed no restrictions, and countries like 
France and Holland, which have imposed a partial quota regime as a measure of 
precaution rather than of emergency. 

8 o far as the first class is concerned, India has little to gain by a bilateral 
agreement. 

Germany does not want to buy more Indian goods. She wants to sell more 
to India fn her necessity it is more im[)ortaut that she should buy in the way 

best calculated to preserve exchange than th.it she should buy cbe.ip. She has no 

free internal market for primary commodities which is cap ibie of natural expansion 
and capture by India under the stimulus of a tariff preference. 

Tariff preference by itself would be as useless as the most-favoiired-nation clause 
in the face of quota and exchange restrictions, and the most that could be sought 
from a ‘distress^ country would be a guarantee of a reasonable share in its imports 
and a guarantee for their payment. 

International trade has, however, shown that beggars can be choosers, and that 

under a strictly controlled import regime, the '■distress' country is in a position to 

drive a hard bargain with would-bo suppliers. Bilateral agreements with such 
countries, whatever they guaranteed to India, could only be secured by considerable 
sacrifices. 

Is India, however, justified in adhering to her traditional policy of general all¬ 
round most-favonrod-nation treatment in regard to other countries ? 

It is fashionable now-a-days to condemn this policy as a “creed out-worn”, but 
it still has a certain amount of authority behind it. The Kconomic Committee of the 
Leslie of Nations, reporting in l92d, re-alfirmed the principle of the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause, and later at the London Confereuco of I9dl a Bub-Commission was in 
favour of its raaintenauce—“since it provides the basis of liberal commercial policy 
and since any general and substantial reduction of tariffs by bilateral negotiation is 
only p<*ssiblo in oombinatioii with the unrestricted clause.” 

Tliis Lxpiession of opinion may be dismissed as a counsel of perfection, but what 
is most reeded at the present time are counsels of perfection—not temporary make¬ 
shifts which solve one difficulty only to create another. 

It is of interest t) note in this connection that the programme of reciprocal trade 
treaties recently initiated by the U. S. A. “has been conducted upon the traditional 
lines of tcrirf bargaining, rejecting quotas and barter agreements, and reducing rather 
than increasing Government interference with trade.” (World^ Economic Survey, 
1934-35.) 

But India’s adherence to the most-favoured-nation clause finds justification other 
than the opinion of the experts. India’s export trade consists mainly of a compa¬ 
ratively few raw materials sent to the great world markets, and it is essential for 
her prosperity that, to the extent possible, she should have free and unrestricted 
access to these markets. 

Except in the case of jute, she has no monopoly of supply, and an abandonment 
of the most-favoured-nation policy in favour of •bilateralism would immediately 
leave her in a very vulnerable position. 

It may be argued, however, that Ottawa marked a departure from most-favoured¬ 
nation practice. ‘Prima facie’ this is so, but the real signifioanoe of the Ottawa 
experiment is that it was an attempt to lower tariff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
and ultimately to restore most favoured-nation conditions within the Empire when 
the nexus of bilateral engagements was complete. 

Most of the agreements provided for automatic extensions of preferences granted 
to other members of the commonwealth, and if the progress towards the ultimate 
goal has been slow within the Empire group, it is only evidence of the diffloulty 
which would attend any world attempt to lower tariff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
without the fullest application of most-favoured-nation principles. 
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(V.) MOST-FAVOURED-NATION TREATMENT BEST 

Reasons for believing that general most-favoiired-nation treatment 
is still the best trade policy for a country like India are summarised 
in tl is the fifth and con hiding Press Note. 

Some critics, alarmed at the apparent deterioration in India’s balance of trade in 
merchandise, have suggested restriction of imports in order to maintain or improve 
that balance. Restriction of imports may be a regrettable necessity in the case of 
‘distress’ countries, resulting as it does m a net diminution in world trade ; but the 
adoption of such measures by countries still reasonably prosperous is sheer defeatism. 
For the reasons set out in the following paragraphs, it may fairly bo claimed that 
India is in the latter category. 

India’s remittance obligations make it -essential for financial stability that she 
should have a favourable balance of trade. 

Leaving out of account for the moment exports of gold, India’s balance of trade 
over the past nine years is shown in the following table :— 

1926-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 1929-1930 19B0-1931 

79.47 Croros 81.97 Crores 87.47 Crores 78.98 Crores 62.02 Crores 
1931-1932 1932-1933 1933-1934 1934-1935 

34.83 C^rores 3.36 Crores 34.76 Crores 23 Crores 

The average of the three pre-depression years is just under 83 crores—a figure 
with which last year’s total at 23 crores compares very unfavourably. 

If, however, wo take account of the fact that primary commodity, or export 
prices have fallen by 45.3 per cent, and import prices by 34.8 perc ent since pre- 
ie[)ression time, we could expect a balance of 19.7 crores only in our favour even 
if our export aud import trade had in terms of quantity remained at the level 
of i9i6-29. 

Applying the same correction to the separate figures of exports and imports, 
we find that there has been again in quantity a shrinkage of 7 per cent in exports 
and 11 per cent, in imports. 

The Review of World Trade for 1934, issued by the League of Nations shows a 
decrease of 22.5 per cent in the quantum of world trade between 19!9 and 19^4. 

Thus, though India has not escaped the combined effects of the great depression 
and the new regime of restriction, her circumstances compare favourably with those 
of the world in general. 

Moreover the improvement in export trade which set in in 1933-34 still continues. 
For the eight months April to November 1935, India’s exports exceed those of 1938 
fiy 5j^ crores, and those of 1934 by 4 crores, despite the fact that Japan’s pur¬ 
chases of cotton in 19 U were of an exceptional nature, making up for the short 
purchases during the 1913 boycott. 

If the purchases by Japan in 1913 and 1934 are averaged out and the total exports 
for the period under consideration are adjusted accordingly, figures become : — 

April-November 19.33 100.0 Crores 

„ 1934 94 5 „ 

„ 1935 102.1 

Thus whereas in 1934 there was a definite deterioration in the position as compared 
with 1933, the present year shows a well-marked advance. 

The objection will no doubt be put forward that the improvement in exports is 
offset by an increase of nearly Rs. 3 and a half crores in imports, and that, on 
balance, India’s position is little better than it was a year ago. 

To this argument two rejoinders may be made. In the first place, of the total 
increase of Rs. 3 and a half crores as much as Rs 2 and a half crores is larffoly 
accounted for by imports of long-staple cotton, owing to a deficiency in local produc¬ 
tion. Essential raw materials, rather than manufactured goods, are thus mainly 
responsible for the growth in imports. Secondly, an increase in exports with a 
parallel increase in imports is indicative of increasing prosperity and the increasing 
purchasing capacity of India. 

These are some of the manifestations of a ^low but progressive movement towards 
economic recovery which is no less marked in other dieeotions. 

The upward tend in the prices of primary products, first observed in the latter 
half of 1933-34, was well maintained in the following year, and has in recent months 
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resulted in a striking appreciation of the price-level. At the same time the deflation¬ 
ary tendency in the price of imported goods has continued, causing a further narrow¬ 
ing of the gap between the prices of agricultural and manufaLtured commodities. 
With the emergence of a more normal price relationship between these classes of 
good.s, one of the chief obstacles to a widespread revival of trade has tended to 
dis^pear. 

The unusual combination of favourable factors suggests the possibility that the 
clouds on India’s economic horizon are at last beginning to disperse. Although, there¬ 
fore, she is yet a long way from complete recovery, her present circumstances are, 
in comparison with most, not unhappy. 

To sum up the conclusions which may bo drawn from the‘foregoing discussion ;— 

(a) India’s trade position is far from being in such desperate straits as some ob¬ 
servers would seek to establish. On the contrary, current statistics justify a certain 
measure of optimism, and given a rising tendency in world prices, prosperity wouid be 
in sight again. It does not however lie in the power of the Government of India to 
bring about that consummation. 

lb) So far as Get many is concerned, India has undoubtedly suffered, but the 
statistics for the present year show a marked improvement, the balance in India’s 
favour for the second and third quarters of the year being 25 per cent of Germany’s 
exports to India in that period. In Italy we have done much better than could 
have been hoped for after the February Decree. In Iran also our trade has received 
a set-back, but there is good reason to believe that .Japanese competition, rather than 
Iranian restriction, is responsible. In regard to Turkey, we must be prepared for a 
certain amount of loss. 

(c) Except in the case of Iran, the circumstances of the United Kingdom and 
India differ so much that the agreements concluded by the former with distress and 
other countries proviile no useful models for India. 

(d) The system of bilateral clearing agreements which has been so popular in Eu¬ 
rope could in present conditions only be harmful to India. 

(e) Compensation or barter trade with the Government of India as a principal is 
impossible. Private compensation trade has its own dangers. 

(f) Bilateral agreements with distress countries are unlikely to bo of benefit to 
India. A country which is prepared to restrict its imports will always drive hard 
bargain with one* who is anxious to sell. 

(g) Any question of restriction of imports should at the present time bo 
unthinkable, 

.'h) General most-favoured-nation treatment is still the best policy for a country 
like India. 

(i) The circumstances of India’s import and export trade are improving and her 
financial solvency is not in danger. A change in policy is not therefore essential. 

Whether one takes a short view or a long view of the situation the conclusion 
is inescapable that the policy pursued by India is one for which there is every 
justification. 

On a short view, it is clear that India’s abstinence from international engagements 
has not been to her disadvantage during the present crisis. In fact it would in all 
probability have done more harm than good, had she entangled herself in a series of 
of negotiations in an attempt to solve problems the natui-e of which was imperfectly 
appreciated. 

If a longer view is taken, it must be remembered that India cannot isolate her¬ 
self from the world and retain her present importance as a commercial unit. She 
must seek an outlet for her surplus produce m world markets, and her ultimate 
pro^erity is dependent on the general prosperity of world trading community. 

Circumstanced as she is, essentially a supplier of food-stuffs and raw materials, 
it is to India’s interest that as early as possible there should be restored the free 
and unrestricted flow of international trade on which world prosperity depends. 

It is all against India’s interest to enter upon the type of agreement which has 
been so common in the past few years. Not only do such agreements tend to an 
immediate diminution of the mutual trade of the contracting parties, but by a diver¬ 
sion of trade from its natural channels inflict serious damage on third parties. 

The policy of placing a favourable balance above volume of trade must lead to the 
extinction of all b^ances and the permanent shrinkage of international trade, India 
should be the last country to contrioute to this result. 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

Opening Day—New Delhi—4th. April 1936 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce met in the old Assembly Cham- 
ber^ New Delhi, on the 4th. April 1936 when ever 100 delegate representing various 
Indian Chambers of Commerce of India and Burma were present. Several members 
of the Centeral Legislatnre were also present. After the presidential address, the 
House adopted the Annual Report and accounts for 1935-36. 

Resolutions— Ottawa Denunciation Approved 

At the outset a resolution condoling the death of King George V was passed all 
standing, whereafter Mr. I). P. Khaitan moved a resolution congratulating the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on the passing of the resoliitiou on the Ottawa agreement against 
which the Indian Commercial Community had all along protested and recording the 
Federation’s appreciation of the patriotic action of all members of the Assembly, who 
voted for it. 

Mr. Khaitan said that the Federation went into the question very fully and took 
the fullest responsibility for the view they held regarding the Ottawa Pact. He as¬ 
sured that India was not running any risk in terminating the Agreement and the 
fears and aj^rehensions expressed by the supporters of the Pact were unfounded and 
unbiassed. He felt that it was not in the interest of India to direct India’s trade in 
one channel only, namely Empire markets. 

Mr. KaBturbhai Lalbhai^ supporting, pointed out that only 25 elected members 
voted with the Government, who were either Europeans or those who generally were 
not familiar with the business interests of India. 

The resolution was adopted with acclamation. 

Payment op Hundi 

Three resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed. The first urged the 
Goverement to pass suitable legislation to provide that payment of Shah-Jog hundi 
to a bearer who is a person of substance and credit in the market discharges the 
liability of such drawee, irrespective of the manner and nature of endorsements on 
suoh hundi. 

Purchase of Gold 

The second ui^ed the Government to stop export of gold and to purchase gold 
for the Reserve Bank on the basis of export parity. 

Promotion of Free Trade 

The third urged the removal of all barriers for promoting free trade within the 
country between the different Provinces and States and emphasised early settlement 
with maritime or internal States of all questions, with a view to promoting free trade 
and minimising diversion of trade from British Indian ports. 

Economic Condition 

Mr. R. M. Chinoy moved a resolution drawing attention to the continued depres¬ 
sion and existing disproportionately high level of taxation, despite the scanty resources 
in the countrv, and urged the Government to consider ways and means for economic 
recovery of tlie country, relieving taxation, effecting reduction in the expenditure of 
military and civil, administration of railways and utilise the savings towards the 
speedy recovery oi normal trade and development of nation-building departments. It 
also protested against policy of underestimating revenues and diverting resultant sur¬ 
pluses to non-recurring items of expenditure. 

Mr. Chinoy quoted the returns of various foreign countries ,to show that in India, 
taxation as compared with the wealth of the country was high and defence expendi¬ 
ture comparatively also was too high. 
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Mr. B. Z)as, seconding, covered vast economic field to show that there was ^reat 
need for a scientific taxation policy. He warned the Government against any writing 
off of capital of railways and wanted revision of taxation being conducted by cool- 
headed businessmen. 

Mr. Dastur supported the resolution which was passed. 

Fiscal Policy 

Mr. A. D. Shroff moved that “the Federation records its considered opinion that 
an industry otherwise entitled to grant of protection need not bo required to satisfy 
the condition regarding the abundant siipplies of indigenous raw materials laid down 
in para 97 of the li’isGal Commiss’on Report.” Regretting Government’s decision 
rejecting protection to glass and woollen industries, the resolution urged that the 
Government should jilace witli their recommendations the Report of the Tariff Board 
within six months their submission before the Assembly. 

In a lucid speech, Mr. Shroff traced the history of the fiscal policy followed in 
India during the last 50 years which, he declared, was nothing but an illustration 
of political domination by the United Kingdom for the economic exploitation of 
helpless Indian masses. The Fiscal Autonomy Convention was an eye-wash. There 
was too much of the convention and very little fiscal freedom and nothing of 
autonomy. Mr. Shroff protested against the Government's policy in withholding the 
Tariff Board’s reports indefinitely and urged that reports should be brought without 
delay before the Legislature. He realised that mere management of ourrenoy and 
exchange would not ensure adequate development of the industry in this oountry 
but what they wanted was complete reorientation of the economic policy of India 
in line with other industrial countries of the world where fiscal policy would be 
only one unit. 

Mr. S. M. Bashir vigoiously supporting the resolution deplored Sir James Grigg’s 
“tirade against industrialism and fiscal protection” and said if industrialism was a 
wrong cry, it was at least better than a harangue to silence every cry. In his 
opinion no development of agriculture was possible by making a fetish of Empire 
markets by importing marketing experts and by holding out pious expectations which 
could never be realised. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena criticised the Government’s action in rejecting protection 
to the woollen and glass industries. The resolution was adopted. 

Indian Shippino Traffic 

The next resolution which was put from the chair was also passed. It urged the 
Government to take immediate steps to ensure that Indian shipping carries 60 per 
cent of the total cargo and passenger traffic in the coastal as well as in the over¬ 
seas trade of India. 

Insurance Law Revision 

Mr. K. Santanam moved a resolution exp^ressing satisfaction with the appointment 
by the Government of a special officer, Mr. Sen, to enquire and report in the matter 
01 revision of insurance law, expressing the opinion that this was insufficient and 
suggesting the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to consider 
Mr. Ben’s report, take evidence, if necessary, of insurance companies and other in¬ 
terests concerned and report to the Government. 

Messrs. Santanam and J. 0. Setalvad put forward the difficulties of Indian insu¬ 
rance companies in competing with foreign companies. 

Mr. J. J. Kapadia mentioned the point of view of policy holders. He said that 
the enquiry should specially prohibit certain speculative activities of insurance com¬ 
panies, particularlv regulate the unfettered discretion of the Directors, and stop 
faking of too much remuneration by Managing Agents. 

MS. Roy^ supporting the motion, said that he would not mind placing Indian and 
foreign insurance companies on the same footing as long as the particular hardships 
operating against Indian companies were removed. 

Mr. R. Aiyar wanted first publication of Mr. Sen’s report and then its reference 
to ooxnmittee. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Other Resolutions 

The Federation adopted three more resolutions proposed from the Chair. The first 
ur^ the Government to give effect to the Druge Enquiry Commiteee Report by 
suitable legislation. The second urged substantial reduction in import duties on dye 
03 
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stuffa and sodium sulphates and the third endorsed the Assembly’s decision recom¬ 
mending State control of M. and S. M. and B. N. W. Railways. 

Ra,ilwa.y Finances 

Mr. Manu Subedar moved a resolution deploring the financial condition of Indian 
railways which had been bi ought about despite frequent and grave warnings from 
the business community in the direction of rigid economy, Indianisation and business¬ 
like management. The resolution urged upon the Government to institute an enquiry 
at the hands of Indian business representatives into financial condition of railways 
and suggest changes both in policy and systems of account in range, personal group¬ 
ing system of rates and classification etc. The contemplated increase in the rates 
of freights to meet immediate situation, in the opinion of the Federation, was likely 
to lead to further deterioration. Until the finances of railways were put on a firm 
basis to the satisfaction of the Legislature it would be most nnwiso to install the 
proposed statutory railway authority which might lead to even more acute mismanage¬ 
ment of India’s most valuable assets. 

Mr. Mann Subedar referred to several important features of administration of 
railway finance particularly the crushing inteiest charges on valuable assets of over 
Rs. 7(J0 crores and also to 55 per cent overhead exfiendituro, which was unbusiness¬ 
like. The Indian business community had emphasised Indianisation and iuspite of an 
Indian being in charge of the Railways and Commerce Department, the position 
to-day was the same or even worse than what it was ten years ago. Unbusinesslike 
handling of the railway rates policy was another source of constant irritation to tlie 
oommoroial community and he would suggest the constitution of a Rates Tribunal so 
that this matter shoufd be part of the larger economic policv of the country. 

Mr. Manu Subedar declared that tliey were not trying to make [lolitical capital out 
of mistakes of the Railway Department but their mam concern was that the enor¬ 
mous assets and hundreds of crorcs invested in the Railway sliould be managed in a 
manner as would bring prosperity to the country. He protested against using rail¬ 
ways as a miloh cow in British interests and opined that the institution of the 
Statutory Railway Authority was nothing but a device to take away railways from 
popular control and he asked, whose political inllueiice-Indian or Britisli?^ Mr. 
Subedar concluded that the Ouvernment sliould take serious steps to put railway 
finance in order. Until then they should drop tho institution of the Statutory 
Railway Authority. 

Messrs. R. M. Gandhi, K. Basil, Sodhbans and Misra also supported the resolution 
which was carried. The Federation then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY—NEW DELHI-5th APRIL 1936 

Port Trusts 

When the Federation resumed session to-day a resolution was moved from^ the 
Chair regarding the constitution of Port Trusts and adopted. 

The Federation viewed with serious concern the present working policy of the 
Port Trust administration in regard to Indianisation of higher Port'Trust charges, 
purchase of stores and general administration, and opined that the grievances in the 
above respects were duo to tneir being a minority on the Boards of Port Trusts. 
The Federation, therefore, emphatically urged the Government to amend the consti¬ 
tutions of Port Trusts, so as to provide statutory Indian majority on the Board to 
enable them to carry on the administrations in the best interests of the country. 

The next resolution, which was put from the Chair and adopted, impressed on 
the Government the necessity of coliection and puhlioation of complete methods of 
competition of non-Indian industrial enterprises and concerns operating in India 
to enable the country to comprehend problems relating to establishment and growth 
of Indian concerns behind the Tariff wall. 

Anti-Indian Laws 

Mr. Sidhwa moved that the Federation views with apprehension the lukewarm 
attitude of the Government of India in regard to Anti-Indian laws passed in foreign 
countries and British Colonies, the most recent cases being those of the Government 
of Zanzibar and Iraq. 

The resolution wished to point out the extreme desirability of taking steps for 
protecting and safeguarding Indian Nationals and their interests abroad, in case any 
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such discriminatory laws were passed by any foreign Government, the Government 
of India should immediately retaliate. 

Mr. 8idhwa said that unless the Government of India takes drastic action in the 
matter, the position would gradually worsen. No amount of paper ; ympathy would 
serve the purpose. 

Mr. B. R. Gupta said that owing to the disinterestedness of the Government of 
India in the past, there wore now very few places under the sun where Indians 
were welcome, while foreigners found India the safest place to exploit. The resolu¬ 
tion was passed. 

CiiETTiAJtts IN Burma 

On the motion of Mr. N. O. Jaaani, the Rouse also passed a resolution urging 
the Government ot India to recommond to the Burma Government to drop the pro¬ 
ceedings of evKition of Chctl.i.ii-', from the lauds in Minhu district, Upper Burma. 

Another vosolution passed, urged the Oovoruumeni of India to undertake legisla¬ 
tion to make registration of Ijis Pendens compulsory. 

Sugar Industry 

Lola Sriram moved that the Government of India having imposed an excise 
duty of Rs. 1-5 per owt. on sugar manufactured by factories operating vacuum pan 
process, the Federation opines that more rapid and intensive steps should be taken 
ny the Central Governmmit. through the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
and by the Provincial (rovorriments, to raise the standard of cultivation of cane, both 
as to quality and quantity by the ostahlishmerit of cane nurseries in all cane-growing 
Provinces, in which ciues of high sucrose content and early and late ripening 
varieties would bo propagaiei for wid • distribution to ryots for seed, by dissemina¬ 
tion of information as to the best methods of cultivation, manuring and irrigation by 
the extension of tlie canal system or assist.iuco m well sinking, by research as to 
the methods of combating cane disease.s and pest.-, and by the provision of better 
roads so that cane cultivation costs mav decrease and production increase for the 
benefit of the ryot and the sugar manufacturer, enabling the industry to compete 
effectively with foreign countries before the expiry of the period of protection to 
the industry. 

The Federation considers that at least tw() annas jicr cwt. out of the proceeds of 
tlm exoise duty should he allotted for the puiqx'ses, as recommended by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

The Federation further suggests that Government should carry on an intensive 
resoaich work for thu proper utilisation of molasses, 

Lala Shriram congratulated the Government on the efforts so far made with a 
view to improving the sugar industry and providing cheap sugar for consumers and 
mentioned the creation of a Technological Institute at Cawnpore for sugar research. 
He suggested raoilcl farms in various parts of the country to find out the best 
variety cane suitable to the climatic and soil conditions in particular areas. He 
critioised the activities of the' Directors of Agriculture who, in several cases, became 
the agents of [irofit-making concerns in the matter of manufacturing artificial manure, 
etc. Ho suggested the o\'tractiou of ahaihol from mola.sscs and hoped Government 
would not sl'op over the matter, so that when the time came for the next Tariff 
Board Enquiry, it might be possible for the industry to stand any onslaught on the 
percentage of protection. 

Messrs. Datianukar and Sanatanam further supported the resolution, which was 

■'Ditfferin'’ Cadets 

Mr. O. L. Mehta moved : 

(a) The Federation urges the Government of India to take immediate and effective 
steps in order to ensure that Shipping Companies plying in the ooastal trade of India 
should be under obligation to take at least two ‘Glufferin” Cadets in each of their 
vessels as apprentices for training and also employ qualified officers and engineers 
trained in the “Dufferin” up to at least 50 per cent of the total number of officers 
and engineers employed in their ships, as recommended by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee ; 

(b) The Federation urges the Government that they should use their inflnenoe 
with Shipping Companies like the P. and O., which receive mail snbsidies and patro- 
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nage of the Government and the people of India to employ duly qualified Cadets of 
the “Dufferin” as Officers of their steamers in adequate number ; 

(c) The Federation urges that whenever mail contracts to Shipping Companies 
are made or renewed, definite conditions should be attached to the grant oi mail 
subsidies as to the appointment of Indian apprentices and officers in ships belonging 
to such companies. 

Mr. Mehta, in a lengthy speech, declared that it was subsidy which these ship¬ 
ping companies were getting and not payment for services, as the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber said in the Assembly, as the word subsidy was even used in postal returns. Ho 
said the problem was becoming acute and 'must be tackled by the Government 
immediately. 

Mr. 8. H. Lulla and Mr. Mazumdar strongly supported the resolution, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Haridas Lalji moved a resolution recording emphatic protest against the 
attitude of steamship companies in not accepting measurement of cargo by all regis¬ 
tered Chambers cf Commerce at every port and against the Government for not 
giving full effect to the resolution of the Federation in this connoetion passed in 1923 
and suggesting the appointment of Boards for the purpose of carrying out measure¬ 
ment work at minimum charge. 

Mr. Buch supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Duty on Imported Coal 

The last resolution was moved by Mr. A. L, Ojha regarding the coal industry. 

The resolution stated that in view of the most unsatisfactory position of the 
coal industry duo to (1) the burden of numerous local taxes, (2) the surcharge on 
railway freight and terminal charges, (3) the unhealthy com[) 0 tifiou on account of 
imported coal and oil fuel and (4) the recent changes in the coal juirchase policy of 
the Government of India for railways which is more or loss responsible for"the 
wasteful methods of mining with the consequential result of frequent colliery disas¬ 
ters, this Federation strongly urges the Government of India to impose immediately 
an adequate duty on imported coal and oil fuel, appoint a committoo of enquiry for 
examining the present position of this important basic industry, with a view to sug¬ 
gesting lemedies for its rehabilitation. 

Mr. K. Dutt supported the resolutiou and it was passed. 

The Federation discussed, several members participating, the question of taking 
steps for strengthening the finances of the Federation, with a view to increasing its 
activities. The matter was deferred to a later date. In the meantime, the question 
would be considered by various bodies and individuals concerned. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a vote of thanks, expressing warmest appreciation of 
services rendered by the President, Mr. Padampat Singhauia, the youngest President 
of the Federation, being about 32 years. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff and Mr. Kasturhhai Lalbhai joined therein to which’'Mr. 
Singhania made a suitable reply. Thereafter the Federation dispersed. 

Executive Committee 

The fallowing is the complete Executive Committee for 1936-37: — 

President : D. P. Khaitan. 

Vice-President ; Kumararaja of Chettinad. 

M“rabers (elected): Messrs, A. D. Shroff, Manu Subodar, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Lala Shriram, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr, P. Thakurdas, Mr. Santanam, Mr. Padampat 
Binghania, Mr. R. M. Chinoy, Mr. Dahanukar, Mr. Walchand Hirachand, Mr. Ohonilal 
B. Mehta. 

Members (co-opted) : Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Mr. 8. M. Bashir, Mr. B. Das, Rai Bahadur 
Ramsarandas, Baba Gurucharaulal, 

Treasurers : Messrs. A. L. Ojha and 8. C. Law. 



The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

Presiding over the 28th. Annual General Meeting of the Indian Merchants’ Cham¬ 
ber, held in Bombay on the 31st. January 1936, Mr. Mann Subedar dealt with the 
big changes that are taking place in the distribution of wealth in the country, whereby 
the poor in India are becoming poorer, while the growth of industries has created 
opportunities for the rich to become richer, the middle class bearing a relatively 
higher burden of taxes and being oppressed by the pei fietual nightmare of lack of 
prospects and unemployment. Tie on\y hoped that India, as a result of these factors, 
would not suffer from the bitterness of class hatred, in addition to coramunai. 

Referring to the ox^port of gold in large quantities, ho observed ;—“India sold in 
1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35, an average of Rs. 86 ororos less of merchandise every 
year than the average of the previous three years. Elsewhere in the world such a 
situation is adjusted by a reduction in the exchange value, by stimulating exports 
in various ways aul by a rigorous curtailment of imports. In India not only has the 
excnange to be maintained, but in official quarters there is great anxiety to secure 
an increase of imports to be paid for by tno export of gold. In national economy 
it is not right that India should have purchased the various commodities of commerce 
and paid for them with solid gold. To fritter away this valuable reserve that was 
in the hands of the population, for the temporary maintenance of exchange w'as a 
dis-servico to this country when every county in tfio world, including England, was 
adding to its gold resources, and most countries in the world were taking up all the 
gold that was available iusido for the purposes of central reserve. 

“Other countries in the world have managed to raantain their exchanges by 
stimulating exports and putting difficulties in the way of imports, either by higher 
duties, or by quotas, or by developing internal sources to substitute the imports. 
In India not only are the doors kept open, but the Finance Member, who is a zealous 
free trader, ms talking of reducing duties all round with a view to stimulate 
imports, that is to say, with a view to further stimulate the export of gold from India.” 

Ho next referred to the prevailing agricultural distress in India, where tlie 
Indian agriculturist was receiving crores of rupees loss for his crops than ho used 
to in 1928-29. With reduced purchasing power in has to bear many of the taxes, 
which were inelastic. The freight rates had not been materially reduced. Interest 
and other charges payable by the agriculturist had not declined ' and the low bank 
rate, which they were told was the result of the plethora of money, did not reflect 
businoss conditions in vogue in India and did not touch the agriculturist who is 
in debt. His complaint against the Government was that, they had not during the 
last five years made auy attempt to bring about a rise in the prices of agricul¬ 
tural commodities, though the need of such a rise has been ackn owledgod over 
and o\ar again even by the officials themselves, 

“Government have always boon unwilling to have either expansion of credit or 
that of currency in this country on an adequate scale,” he continued, “because a 
rise in prices and a favourable balance of trade on merchandise would stop the 
export of gold and may actually turn the tide, inducing purchase by India of gold 
—a position that would clearly be emoarrassing to the Exchange Control, the Bank 
of England and the London Money market. There is a conflict of interests, and 
in this oonfliot, those in whose hands the administration of India’s finances are put, 
are not throwing their weight on the side of this country. 

Mr. Subedar criticised at length the Ottawa Agreement which, he held, benefitted 
India, while in our trade relations with -other countries it aotualJy injured Indian 
interests by provoking retaliation. With regard to protective tariffs, conditions 
had changed since 1922, when the Fiscal Commission laid down the principles, 
even the united Kingdom having gone over to the policy of heavy protection ; 
but the Goverumout still stuck to the old oouditious and interpreted them with 
such strictness and severity as to disagree with the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board at times and refuse protection. They wanted, therefore, that Government 
should be brought to take more interest in the development of Indian industries 
and trade by defining their policy with regard to protection, and by negotiating 
bilateral trade agreements with other countries. Among,the needs of the trade, 
he suggested the immediate appointment of a Trade Oommissioner in Japan ; 
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regulation of Indian trade with Germany with the objeot of introducing a reciprocal 
arrangement, which would increase the Volume of trade between the two countries, 
and laws to make up for the present deficiency in the present state of law with 
regard to the regulation of monopolies, trusts, cartels, pools, etc. 

Finally, opposing the proposeci Railway, he said “As a businessman, I would 
like the Railways to be managed on business lines and I would deprecate inter¬ 
ference with the working of the Railways through political or any other pressure 
either from Indians or Britishers. But the general policy in connection with the 
Railways could not be divergent from, and must be part * of, the general economic 
policy of the State in India, and the outlook of the Railways towards Indian 
industries as carriers, and towards Indian manufacturers and suppliers as purchasers 
of their equipment and stores, must bo distinctly national. The device of the 
Statutory Board appears to us as part of the gcueral programme for reservation of 
financial and economic matters into the hands of people other than responsible 
Ministers in India with the possibility that political influences,’^ not Indian, but 
English, might interfere with the working of the Railways.” 


The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 


The following is the texi of the Presidential spoocli delivered by Mr. Kanailal 
Jattn at the Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

on the 26th. February 1936 : — 

It is my painful duty to refer with feelings of sincere regret lo the death of 
His late Majusty, King (-Jeorge V. Througouht the length and breadth of his vast domains, 
and the world in geiif'ial, his loss was greatly felt, and we in India particularly 
mourn his loss at a time when great eonstitulional changes are in sight. It was the 
constant desii-e of llis late Majestv that his Indian subjects should occupy their 
rightful place in the British (Commonwealth of Nations, and witli that end m view. 
Ills Majesty's reigu was one of benevolent (s'lre and affection toward.-^ his Indian sub¬ 
jects in whose betterment he was greatly interested. Ilis Majesty also enjoyed un¬ 
failing pioofs f'f the loyalty of his Indian Empire- a fact which was corroborated only 
in June last by the spontaneous rejoicings a.l over India on the occasion of His 
Majesty's Silver Jubilee. On behalf of the Chamber and myself, I offer our heart-felt 
condolences to her giaoious Majesty the (^iieen, and the Members of the Royal 
Family in their great bereavement. • 

We are, however, fortunnate to find that our.new Sovereign King- Edward VITI 
has personal experience of this country and we have no doubt that His Majesty 
will take a keen and symfiathetie interest in India’s w'elfare Toth politically and mate¬ 
rially. I would now refer to the question of the revision of the Indian income-tax 
system. As you all know, the Government of India have afipointed two experts 
from the Inland Board of Revenue of Great Britain to examine the entire system 
and the operation of the Income tax Law in India. Tiiey are now touring India 
collecting material and lioaring oral evidence from all those interested in this 

question. Representatives of our Chamber also met them on the 10th February 

and discussed with them the hardships that the commercial community is at 

present experiencing as a result of the various anomalies that exist in the Indian in¬ 
come-tax system. Among the various difficulties experienced by the commercial com¬ 
munity. I would like to refer to one or two cases w'hich deserve the closest attention 
on the part of the Governraont of India and the exports. 1 need hardly say 

that the Income-tax Law as it exists at present is admittedly defective in more ways 
than one. I would like to draw the attention of the income-tax experts to the nooessity 
of amending Rule No. 8 of the Indian Income-Tax Act so as to permit a double de¬ 
preciation allowance on machinery employed in factories running day and night, because 
it is only just and equitable that where machinery has been running day and night for 
an extented period, clepreciation at proportionatefy increased rates should be flowed. 
An objection may, however, be raised to this proposal on the ground that it would 
be difficult to get authentic proofs of hours of daily work in a factory and also that 
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it would entail much work on the Income-Tax Department. I would suggest that the 
depreciation allowance may be based upon the average daily running hours of the 
financial year under assessment and that a certificate of the registered auditors may 
be accepted as regards the hours of work per day. 

The practice or making a roving inspection of account books by reopening the 
case of the previous year in the matter of income-tax assessment after the 
assessee is assessed for the current year is another genuine grievance which 
affects very much the commercial community. During the period of assessment 
now-a-days all the items of the assessee are subjected to careful scrutiny in case 
account books’ are produced and examined. Yet by virtue of section 114 of the 
Income-Tax Act the Income-Tax Oflficor is empowered to n-open the assessment of 
the previous year and to call for books and accounts of any assessee whOi the 
officer thinks, has escaped assessment under certain iieads of income or is assessed 

at too low a rate. This Section 34, as you are all aware, gentlemen, lunot bo 

construed as a detec^’ive section but only to rectify tlie assessment where income 
has escaped. It has been the [>ractice of the Income Tax Depart ment to call for 
account books on most frivolous grounds, or even on the basis of anonymous 
letters posted to an Income-Ta.x: Officer instigated by jealousy or enmity only to 
harrass an assessee, and a roving inspection of aeoeunt books is instituted. Recently 
tb« Calcutta High Court has held in similar circumstances that the items under 
which the Income-Tax Officer thinks that income has ])artially or wholly escaped 
assessment should bo disclosed in tlie notice that is being serveJ on the assessee , 

but iuspito of tins oliservatiou of the Calcutta High Court and without disclosing 

in the notice tlie income which has escaped, I understand, that the [iractice of 
making roving inspection of account books is still continued by the lucoms-Tax 
Department. It may be assumed that an assessee can get ix’lief if aii ajipeal is 
preferred before tlie Commissioner or Asst. Commissioner because they arc 
impartial judges to give relief where necessary, Imt, gentlemen, I am sorry to say 
that the assessee gets very little redress of his grievances. It has often happened 
that where a case before an income-tax officer rmiches a stage where an appeal will 
bo jjreferred by the assessee, the income-tax officer takes the tiouhlo of consulting 
the Assistant Commissioner or the Commissioner, and this prejudices the mind of 
those higher autlionties. One is inclined to feel that the seiiaration of judicial and 
executive functions sliould be carried out more rigorously also ui the realm of income- 
tax, I trust that the Expert Committee will carefully consider this anomaly and 
suggest a suitable remedy to present the harassment to the assossee at the hands of 
the income-tax authorities, and further recommend suitable methods where there will 
be no denial of justice to the assessee. 

I would also commend to the attention of these experts the necessity of allowing 
business losses incurred iu former years to be carried forward aud set off against 
the profits earned in subsequent years. It is well known that in recent years owing 
to trade depression several firms have been unable to losses. It is therefore only 
fair and reasonable that such set-ofl should be allowed. 

(:lentlomen, let me now refer to another important question atlecting the commer¬ 
cial community and the general public of Calcutta viz. the rates of electricity charged 
by the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. The Cfovernment of Bengal appointed 
an Advisory Committee in August last whose terms of reference were to advise the 
Government of Bengal on the question of the charges at present levied by the Cal¬ 
cutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd. Representatives of our Chamber appeared also 
before the Committee to give oral evidence. I feel that a public utility conceru like 
the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation which enjoys a monopoly should consider 
its duty to charge its various customers as low a rate as it is possible to do. At 
present the charges are very high and they could bo considerably reduced, while 
still distributing a reasonable dividend to the shareholders of the Company. A 
perusal of the balance sheets of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation would show 
that its reserves and dividends have been consistently increasing, and it has 
issued even bonus shares. It is well-known that the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor¬ 
poration has declared dividends at the high rate of 13 per cent for the last few years, 
ivonsidering the present market conditions, I feel that for a public utility oompaay 
like the C'meutta Electric Supply Corporation which does not meet with any serious 
competition and whose chances of incurring losses are negligible, a dividend of 13 
per cent is far on the high side. If the present dividend is reduced to a lower level 
it will enable them to decrease the flat rate charged, at present, to the consumers. 
The representatives of our Chamber also pressed the view that the Advisory Com* 
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mittee should carefully investigate the items on which the Corporation charges de¬ 
preciation and should also see as to whether block capital consists of obsolete machi¬ 
nery or other items for which provision for depreciation is necessary. I would also 
suggest that the Government of Bengal should make a careful investigation into the 
administration expenses of the Corporation as well as into the necessity of Indiani- 
satiqn of the superior staff of the Corporation as far as possible. I trust that the 
Advisory Committee have considered ~ all these points which were placed before them 
and have made suitable recommendations to the Bengal Government in regard to the 
advisability of making a reduction in the charges at present levied by the Calcutta 
Electric Bupply Corporation. 

Gentlemen, turning from a public utility corporation to Government, it is not 
too great a step. As you all know Posts and Telegraphs are valuablo means of 
communication in the life of a country and their charges in India are at present 
very high. The rates for post cards^ stamps for envelopes etc. were all increased 
at a time when India was faced with deficit budgets. This crisis no longer exists, 
as revealed by the Report of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for the 

year 1934-115 recently issued by the Government. The net result of working for 

1934-35 was a surplus of oyer Rs. 37 lakhs as compared with a net deficiency of 
more than Rs. 51 lakhs during the year 1933-34. Of all the branches of the 
department, sucli as the Post Office, Telegraphs and Telephone and Radio, the 
Post Office earned the highest surplus to the extent of Rs. 24 lakhs as compared 
with a deficit of Rs. 11.5 lakhs during the previous year. “When one sees such 
bright indications of revenue in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, it is but 
natuial that au appeal for a general reduction in postal rates is being made, and I 
trust the Finance Member will give adequate relief from the burden of postal rates 
which were increased when an emergency arose Wt which to-day no longer exists. 

Gentlemen, I shall uot^ allow this occasion to pass without making some obser¬ 
vations in regard to the finances of Bengal. I think a reference to this important 
question is all the more necessary because recently Sir Otto Niemeyer, who has 
been entrusted with an enquiry relating to the adjustment of Central and Provin¬ 
cial Finances of India, has collocted all the facts for an equitable settlement of 

Bengal’s just claims. We in Bengal are deeply indebted to His Excellency Sir 

John Anderson for his consistent and able advocacy of Bengal’s case for financial 
readjustmeut, and his speech at St. Andrew’s Day I)inner, a few months back, is a 
striking example of the earnestnass of his desire for promoting the welfare of the 
people of the province and of securing a just treatment for Bengal at the hands 
of the Central Government. It is hardly necessary for me to refer here to the 
deplorable condition of Bengal’s finances and the recurring deficits since the year 
1930-31. The revenues derived from various sources of taxation such 
as excise, stamps, forest and registration have been reduced on an average 
of about two crores of rupees during the last five years, and this is 

mainly due to the deterioration in the economic condition of the people. 
Jute, which is the mainstay of Bengal’s agricultural population, has failed to 
yield an adequate return to the ryots whose debts are increasing at alarming rates. 
Only year before last, the Central Government ^reed to remit one half of the jute 
export duty to Bengal in recognition of the just claims put forward by the Bengal 
Government. Moreover, the Government of Bengal imposed last year, five new taxes 
in order to make up a portion of their huge deficits. Although the present financial 
position as revealed on Monday last by Sir John Woodhead snows signs of improve¬ 
ment. it is clear that for years to come Bengal cannot embark upon any ambitious 
programme of economic reconstruction if she is to continue in her present position 
which is the creation of the Meston Award. From the year 1919 when the Reforms Act 
was passed this province has been paying on an average of about four crores of rupees 
every year by way of Jute export duty, which is now reduced to one half. I am firmly 
of opinion that if full justice were done to Bengal by a total remission of the jute ex¬ 
port duty, Bengal will have less reason for complaint on this important question. I 
trust that Sir Otto Niemeyer will give careful consideration to the case of Bengal 
for an equitable adjustment of her claims, and make suitable recommendations which 
will relieve the financial distress of Bengal. 

In conolusien, Gentlemen, I wish to thank the Members of the Committee for 
their whole-hearted oo-operation with me in the discharge of my rerponsibility, and 
I trust that the members of the Chamber will lend their support in the same 
courteous manner for the benefit of our Chamber as in the past. 



The B. & O. Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Commerce 
held at Patna on the 21si. March 1936, Kao Bahadur D. D. Thacker, President of 
the Chamber, said :— 

“The present worldwide depression which began In 1930 is responsible for the 
slow progress in the recovery of world trade, and several eonr’tries in the world are 
trying their might and main to improve their trade. The problem scorns to bo one 
calling for a fair adjustment between production and distribution all over the world. 
It is admitted on all hands that over production is one of the causes that cor.tributea 
to the present depression, and that the surplus of goods in one country does not find 
a ready market in other countries, because each country is trying to become econo¬ 
mically self-sufficient. To us in India, our export trade C(>nsists mainly of agricul¬ 
tural commodities and raw products whereas the import trade of India consists of 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured. The effects of tne depression were felt by 
India more keenly owing to the greater fall in prices of agricultural products and 
raw materials as compared with manufactured articles, which will be evident from 
the fact that in l9-!6-29, the year preceding the comrnencmoiit of the present depres¬ 
sion, the value of some of the principal crops in Bihar and Orissa was estimated at 
Rs. 137 crores, whereas in 1933-34 it was Ks. 55 crores only ; i. e., a reduction of 
Ks. 82 crores. Huch a disastrous fall in agricultural prices has been directly respon¬ 
sible for the reduced purcliasing power of the masses who form the bulk of the 
population in India and who depend mainly on agriculture for their subsistence. It 
is indeed gratifying to note that during recent years the Government of India have 
taken various stops to improve the condition of the cultivators, by disseminating 
knowledge about improved methods of agriculture, farming and husbandry, by estab¬ 
lishing demonstration farin';, by appointing marketing ollicers to help the ryots to 
dispose of their agricultural products, etc. la spite of all these measures, however, 
agricultural prosperiry still seems to be distant, and I am inclined to think that the 
(iovernment of India should undertake an intensive programme of economic planning 
over a series of years, with a view to effect an all round improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the people. 

“Tho development of the sugar industry in Bihar under the impetus of protection 
is indeed responsible for giving direct assistance to the cultivator’s of sagarcane. Bihar 
at present stands second in point of importance in the production of sugar in 
India, and liad it not been for such a rapid development in the sugar industry, the cul¬ 
tivators would have been in still greater distress for want of remunerutivo prices for 
their agricultural orodiicts. At a time when agricultural products failed to give an 
adequate return, the cultivation of sugarcane came in handy for _ the agriculturists 
who were assured of reasonable price of their sugarcane. There is every prospect 
of the sugar industry making still greater progress provided the necessary co-opera¬ 
tion is forthcoming between the Government and tlio people. 

“I am sorry to observe that its position at present is anything but satisfactory. 
In recent years, it can hardly bo said to have received just treatment at the hands 
of the Government of India. As you all know, the coal industry submitted a scheme 
for the restriction of the outjmt of coal in order that production might not outstrip 
domand and better prices might bo realised for the coal raised. But the Government 
of India did not see their way to adopt this scheme even though this scheme was 
strongly supported by Your lixcellency’s (xoveriiraeut. The coal industry is at present 
labouring under various handicaps, such as sur-charge on Railway freight and compe¬ 
tition of foreign coal in distant markets like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Ceylon, etc. The 
total abolition of sur-charge on railway freight on coal is an immediate necessity 
as otherwise coal would find it difficult to move freely to distant markets in India 
and compete with foreign coal. The Government of India should also impose an 
increased duty on coal entering into India in order to protect the indigenous industry. 

“Another matter which has of late created some amount of anxiety in the public 
minds is the question o£ conservation of the coal resources of the couutrv, particu¬ 
larly of the bettor quality of tho Jharia coal, suitable for metallurgical purposes. 
India has vast resouroes of iron and other ores and it would indeed be a very great 
national calamity if in the future, coal be not available for development of the iron 
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and steel industry for which there is a bright future before the country. Sir Lewis 
Fermor, Kt., Ex-I)irector of tlie Geological Survey of India has, in his recent address 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, laid very great stress on this danger of coal- 
famine and it is to bo hoped that the Government of .‘India will take the matter up 
at an early date and with the co-operation of the industry, devise some measures 
wliich may prolong the life of the better class of Jharia coal for the development of 
metallurgical industry. , , . , 

“Before I leave the subject of coal, I think T should say something particularly 
regarding the soft coke trade on which the bulk of collieries working second class 
coal are mainly dependent at present. Outside the domestic hearth there is at present 
very little custom for second class coal. 

“I shall now refer to the mica industry in brief. Mica occupies the third place 
in the list of minerals raised in this province. I am happy to say that the industry is 
progressing fairly well, as will be evident from the increasing e.Kpoi ts of mica during 
the recent years, in 1932-33 the shipment of mica amounted to 40,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 32 lacs, in 1933-34 this increased to 00,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 45 lacs : while 
in 1934-35, the figures were 105,000 cwts. valued at 09 lacs. The position of this 
industry, thorefore, seems to be very encouraging, particularly when we remember 
that the pre-war average of export was only 40,0O() cwts. 1 liaye every liope that 
the mica industry will continue to progress satisfactorily in view of its increasing 
use in various branches of industries. 

“1 may take the liberty of referring here to two important enquiries which are 
being conducted on behalf of the Govornmont aud tlio results of which may affect 
our destinies in a large measure. . m i i 

“The first of those enquiries relates to the modification of Income Tax law and 
its administration In this country for the examination of which the Government of 
India have requisitioned the services of two Exports from tlie Board of Inland 
Revenue. This Chamber has already submitted its Memorandum before the Commi¬ 
ttee and our representatives have also been orally examined. The announcement 
made by the Finance Member in introducing the (lovernment of Iiitiia Budget, 
raising the minimum limit of income tax assessment from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, is 
a happy augury. This will automatically remove some of the liardships under which 
small assessess have been labouring. There is no doubt, however, that the ^w and 
its administration as at present do require important modifications and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that while amending the law% Government will take full account of 
the feeling in the country in respect of the carrying forward of losses, suitable 
allowances for depreciation, particularly on machinery running double shift and on 
wasting assets like coal mine, the removal of difficulties in the way of recognising 
partitions of the members of a Joint Ilindu family although they may under the 
Hindu Law be actually separate, some allowance for the dependent menabers of the 
family, and the formation of an independent Appellate Authority on questions of fact. 

Dealing with the question of Hir utto Niemeyer’s enquiry the Rao Bahadur said : 
•‘This Chamber has already submitted a Memorandum pointing out the financial 
disabilities under which this province has been labouring and has suggested certain 
remedies. It is to be earnestly hoped that the claims of tl^is province will receive full 
consideration, and not only ample provision for suitable subvention will be made but that 
also when the time comes for a redistribution of Income tax receipts amongst the 
provinces, this re-distribution will be done on a basis which wdll not only take into 
account our large population but also make it possible for us to approach the stan¬ 
dard of material advancement attained in the sister provinces like the U. P. and the 
I’unjab. For the purpose of determining the standard of re-distribution this Chamber 
has suggested an admirable scheme which I earnestly commend to the consideration 
of Bir Otto Niemeyer. . ... 

“I should now, with your permission, deal with another question, that is m 
connection with the B. and N. W. Ry. since the time has now come when the 
Government must make up its mind whether or not to lake over the naanagement of 
this Railway under the terms of their contract, rather severe criticisms have late 
been directed against this railway service. The grievances of the travelling 
public have become almost classic and the lepresentatives of the public on the 
Provincial and the Central Legislatures have vied with one another in condemning 
the present man^ement of this railway. No doubt, the grievances do exist, but we 
must also recognise that improvements have been made and are under contemplation. 
For instance, it will be found that it has probably the second fastest passenger 
service on the meter guage system in India. 
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“I may say a word here about the Chamber’s policy and faith. This Chamber has 
been consistently and continuously co-oporatin;; with the Government and has 
always stood for a policy of reform by constitutional means, and the'e is no reason 
to suppose that it will over deviate from that policy. No distinction of community, 
caste, or colour is observed in extendiiif? its services .and membership, and to-day 
it is composed of corporations, firms and individuals re[)res 0 nteil by persons, Indian 
and European, Hindu and Muslim alike. The Chamber is now a recognised body of 
px|>erts and is consulted both by the Government and the public^ on all important 
questions affecting tlie public particularly the commercial community. Its members 
are invited to sit on special committees and to tender evidence before them. It has 
se<mred representations on important public bodies, like the E. I. Ry. Advisory 
Committee, the B. A N. W. Ry. Advisoi'y Committee, tho Senate, the Board of 
Industries, etc,, ami not the least of them, the Bihar Legislative Assembly und-;r the 
new Reforms. In this latt(3r connection, our best thanks are duo to the Bihar 
Government which championed our cause an<l to the (yomraitteo presided over by Sir 
Lawrio Hammond which recognised the strength behind our just demand. 

“Before [ |)rooeed to requt^st your Excellency to declare this session oneu, I may 
be permitted to refer to one need of the Chamber. This (hiambor is in the eleventh 
year of its existence and has been acliieving progressively incroised importance and 
Vecognitioii. The need for a suitable building to house it has been keenly felt for 
some time past in order to (jentrahse and (jo-onlinate its activities. It has. therefore, 
been jiroposed to appi'oach the (iovornincnt for allotting a suitable plot of land where 
the Chamber’s building may be constructed, arul I earnestly hope and trust that the 
Government will give a favourable coiisidei’ation to our request in this behalf. 


The S. I. Chamber of Commerce 

The I26th. annual m'vdiug of tho 8)iithorn In<lia Chamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on the 30th. March 1936, Sowcar Ah'htl Hakim Sahib presiding. In the 
course of his speech moving tho adoption of the annual report, Sowcar Abdul 
Hakim, tho outgoing chairman said :— 

Wo are yet in the d-qitlis of depression and what ray of hope was visible during 
the clitsiug months of lO.hu has been fading away. Prices and the purchasing power 
of the rnas.',es still remain at a low ebb. In this mood of gloom merchants are apt 
TO 1)0 too susceptible to any and every (•ircurnstance tending to improve the situation 
Olid jilunge into speculative dealings in tlie expectation of a boom. Such sporadic 
arul ill-regulated enthusiasm is bound to retard still further any chances of return 
to normal conditions. The filothora of exchange clearing agreements, import quotas, 
high tar-ffs and other effective barriers to international trade have complicated the 
economic policy of every country and every attempt by the League of Nations to 
reduce the barriers has so far proved futile. The orgy of economic nationalism rules 
the world and each (miintry has of course been paying and will continue to pay a 
heavy price in purchasing such a policy. 

Tho import and export trade of India, as of other countries, has been suffering 
very badly. Our chief exports have been losing tho customary markets. Our ground¬ 
nut is losing in Franco, Germany and Italy ; our castor-seed in the United States of 
America ; our cotton and tanned hides and skins are struggling hard to retain the 
old markets. India cannot hoj)o to retain those markets without concluding separate 
trade agroemonts with tliose countries and appointing competent Indian trade com¬ 
missioners in those countries who would bring buyers and sellers together, popula¬ 
rise our products and watch the interests of Indian exports. It is of course very 
important also that indigenous banks should be helped to open branches abroad, 
transact exchange business and handle Indian goods in those markets when necessary. 
At the same time serious attempts should bo made to cultivate the home market by 
all possible means such as reduction of railway freight, organisation of markets and 
propaganda, establishment of public warehouses etc. Transport^ charges are the 
biggest stumbling bloc to the promotion of inland trade and 1 am finable to appre¬ 
ciate tho irrational attitude of port trusts which are still levying the post-war high 
port charges and harbour dues and decrying the railways for making any freight 
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reductions to obtain more traffic. The railway administrations must drastically revise 
their ratin^^ policy in order to oncourago overland transport. The Railway Board 
should not be content with merely making annual raids on the dej)reciation fund to 
feed the unrepentent railways but must take in hand the fjjuestion of drastic econo¬ 
mies in expenditure and of writing down the rates. Similarly each port would be 
well advised in reducing harbour dues and effecting economies. 

It would liave been so wise on the part of (jovornraont if they had adopted the 
policy of reducing tho tax burden more wholeheartedly. Kraergency taxes are raised 
to void deficits and when they bring surpluses Government are not expected to 
fritter them away on new schemes instead of abolishing the temporary levy. The 
surcharges on the income-tax and supertax, and on customs duties still remain 
although funds have boon available to write them down. iSuch a policy belies 
Government solicitude for the masses. 

The indebtedness of the masses remains a huge problem : but I do not think that 
the country as a whole is going to bo bonelitted by debt conciliation schemes which 
seek to rob tho creditor and food the debtor. His Highnijss the Aga Khan has sug¬ 
gested tho drastic step of reducing the rupee price to 1 sh. It cannot be denied that 
many advanced countries which rediuied the exchange value of their currencies 
have boon benefittod by it. It is also true that anficijiating the Indian businessmen’s 
prediliction tor Iho J6 d. ru{>oo, Parliament have banged the door on the question. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that Indian economic interests demand at least 
the restoi-ation of the old (‘xchange value of IG d. in order to enable Indian i>rodiicers 
to rt qliso better prices w'ithout disturbing the world level of the prices or the posi¬ 
tion of Indian commodities in the world markets. Tho i»rescnt condition of our export 
trade Jeav(\s much to be desired since it does not produoe enough to pay our annual 
foreign obligation and eonsoquently depends upon tho ceaseless export of gold when 
all the world over there is such a scramble for gold and every at tern fit is made to 
conserve gold resources. Tho surjilns of exports over imfiorts was h’s. IG crores in 
1935. As against Rs. 25 crores in 1934 and Rs. crores in 1933 the expoi t of gold wbs 
R s. 44 crores, Rs GO crores and Rs. crores in those years resjiectively. That is 
why there is a public outcry that we are living on our eajiital n'sourees. Neither have 
Government given any attention to the j>opuIar demand to reduce India’s foreign 
obligations. Every year sterling loans are maturing ; money is vci y clieap, sterling 
resources are available. It would have been so easy for Government to raise eheaj) 
rufiee loans and pay off the sterling loans. I think that the Reserve liank, being a 
shareholders’ bank, ought to interest itself in these matters of financial conservation. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the 3Jst annual general meeting of the"'Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, held at New Delhi, on the 14th. April 1936, /?«» l^ahadur P. Mukherjee^ 
its Chairman, warmly weIcome<l the Hon. J. N. G. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, who had shown continued interest in tho Chamber. 

After referring to the loss to the Empire in the death of King Geroge, Mr. 
Mnkhorji briefly reviewed business conditions dining the past year. He urged re¬ 
orientation of the whole policy of railway rating and also paying of such loans 
whereon interest was high with a view to improve railway finance. 

The progress of civil aviation, he thought, was very slow. To ensure complete 
success of the Empire development scheme which was exjiected to be inaugurated 
in 1938, it was essential that mails within India should be carried by air at consi- 
derablo frequency. Mr. Mukherjee criticised tho Assembly’s decision terminating the 
Ottawa Agreement and went on to demonstrate the fallacy of the decisions by examining 
the working of tho agreement in some detail. He emphasised that each country was 
following the policy of agrarian self-sufficiency and .international trade had been 
bettered. It was regrettable that a question of such vast moment to Indian trade 
had been influenced by considerations other than strictly economic. 

^ Mr. Johnson^ addressing the meeting, referred to the late King’s Silver Jubilee 
l<und and the benefits which accrued to the Delhi Province therefrom, fle announ- 
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cod that her Excellency and her Committee had very kindly found it possible opera¬ 
ting through the Central Association of Indian Red Cross to allot a further consider¬ 
able sum for the establishment of King George V travcllir-g dispensary to work 
continuously throughout rural areas in Delhi. Tho Chief Commitsioner expressed 
p’atitude to the Finanotj M..ember who found it possible, after lean years, to assign at 
least financial provision for removal of refuse and disposal of sewage, so vitally im- 
poi'tant to tho residents of Delhi. 

Turning to the Punjab Btate Aid to Industries Act, Mr. Johnson promised fullest 
examination of any representation on the matter submitted by tlie Chamber. The 
improvement and extension scheme for Dellii was now being inv(>sligated by a special 
ofTicer and the question of special area for factories in Delhi would receive due 
consideration. Dealing with the Chamh(*r’s representation in the future legislature, 
he lioped that the o|tf)ortunities offered to the representatives of the Chamber would 
be fullv utilisi'd. Concluding, Mr. Johnson joined in expressing grati'^ude and 
goodwill to Lord and Lady Willingdon. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

The annual Conference of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calicut on the 27th. June 1936. Mr. Sami Venkata cholarn Chetti^ in the 
course of his presidential sficech, said that the commercial and ecoiiomic 
questions now engrossed the attention of the world and Indians should 
study these problems almost unceasingly. The (diamheis of Commerce all 
over the country should he strengthened and businessmen should treat these as part 
of their business organisations. They W'ere awaio that in the Government of India 
AeU a part of whicli was to come into force by next A]>ril, there was only one seat 
allotted to the commerce of the Presidency in the local Assembly and that tiiat was 
given to the Soutliern India Chamber of ('ommeroe. On that matter they had no 
doubt a grievonce but ho was an optimist and think that every thing happened was 
for tho host. Nothing great was ever achieved without a grievance and he thought 
that this grievance of their would demolish the hedge round that held and really 
representative chai’actcr be infused into it. Be ho[>ed that every trade would organise 
itself. Every functional and territorial organisation should be affiliated as members 
of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

There was yet another handicap in the qualification of a voter for the commerce 
constituency. That w^as thai every voter should be an Income-Tax assessee for any 
year in five preceding years on an income of Ifs. 10,000. That high qualification had 
made the representation plutocratic and de}U’ivcd of some really capable businesmon 
of representation. Whatever might be the possibilities and failings of tho new cons¬ 
titution, he added, it was imperative that the tried and tested Nationalists must 
capture the legislatures and seats of pow’or. i- r n 

He had no doubt, the speaker continued, that they heard with great relief the 
verdict of the Assserably to terminate the Ottwa Pact. Their pleasure was shared he 
businessmen all over the country, if not by all tho contracting parties. The basic 
idea of that agreement was not w'hat India should gain but the fear what she might 
lose. Thoir President, in his address, in May i934, had said that “Ottawa Agreement 
had only diverted trade and had not given any stimulus to India’s exports.” 

With England, he proceeded, their terms should be slightly different this time, 
preference being on the side of India. India was a debtor country to England. tShe 
imported not only her goods but also hor nationals. England must take their products 
at world prices in payment of their charges. Bhe must not expect to be P^^id in 
gold. In the trade agreements with Lancashire and Japan they had not made suffi¬ 
cient provision for keeping in tact the hand-weaving industry. 

Adverting to socialism the speaker continued, it was a thorny subject with which 
he hesitated to deal excepting to state that the subject had not been well studied 
by protagonists and antagonists. That observation of his was itself the outcome of 
confused and contradictory views of the belligerents of the wordy war-fare. Recent¬ 
ly they had had an interesting skirmish between the President of the Congress and 
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the President, of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. Both of tliem were said to 
have given their views on socialism in their extra official cajjacities. But the views 
of tijese dignitaries had given much room for some searchings of the heart in political 
and commercial circles. The historv of big industry in this country, Mr. Sami 
part of the consumer and Venkatachalam continued, was one of heavy sacrifices on the 
grower of raw produce They had willingly given their full co-operation in the hope 
that the industries would stand on their own legs in the near future and return the 
benefits to the country as a whole. Therefore proprietors of big business should 
look to the interests of the country first before they looked to their own profits. 

In tlie impending renewal of the trade agreement with Japan unlike the last 
occasion, the whole range of competing Jaf)aneso imports must be taken into account 
such as hosiery, stejel and cement and the favourable balance of trade. 

Nearer homo they were having pin pricks from Cejdon. The States of Travancoro, 
Cochin and British Malabar were loudly complaining against Ceylonese dumping of 
coeoanuts and oil into India while Ceylon gnashed her teeth against what they 
(Uillod the ingratitude of the West Coast for the emj)loyment she was providing for 
many of her urnvanted children. They had now a favourable trade balance with 
Cevlon and they should bo chary of distributing it if only Ceylon had been mindful 
of proximity and affinity with the mainland. Being under a dilTerent eonstitution 
she liad treated India almost as a foreign country, in fact a shade less favouraUe 
than the United Kingdom. Ceylon’s import trade in goods manufactured in India 
Avas more with foreign countries than witli India. She bought more hosiery, textiies 
and cement from foreign countries than from India. He hoped that storm in the 
tea pot would bring tbe two countries togotber and be bad every hope that it would be 
so in that the President of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was a South Indian 
who might bo expected to appreciate the Indian point of view. 

He found that tlie West Coast people Avere very fond of Ceylon tobacco and ho 
hoped they paid for it by their delicious bananas. There was an agonising cry of 
iineinjdoyracnt jiarticularly in this nart of the country. Ho would venture to ask 
them if the possibility of tobacco plantation had boon examined. Many waterAvays 
were neglected on account of railways. Since then most of the railways had become 
State concerns. The two railway systems in their presidency were still private 
cornu'rns. TJie Assembly had recently recommended to the Government to absorb 
them on the completion of their term Avhich is Avithin the next live years. Their 
interest in the profits of these systems could not be wholehearted and' the country 
might not fed impelled to give any co-operation to the (Jovernment in comliatin'g 
the keen comfietitioii of the road transjioit. Coasting trade could be further developed 
as Bombay was a vast market for coir, copra, tea, pepper and other spices. Huhhei' 
factories^ had sprung up in Karachi, Calcutta and Trivandrum. SVith the advantage 
of the Kerala Soap Institute the exjiort trade in cocoanut oil and dish oil ought to 
be le-estahlished. 

Tlieir internal trade suffered from several other impediments which fortunately* 
AA-ere cufiable for removal and adjustibility by the |»eople themselves. Their informa¬ 
tion regarding each trade Avas hopelessly meagre and organisation of salesmanshi[> 
Avas non-existent. Their credit facilities Avere simply archaic.^ He ventured to sug¬ 
gest that the Chambers of Commerce should depute committees and commissions to 
study the source of groAvth and fiossihilitos of each trade and suggest methods of 
reconstruction and salesmanship in eacli trade. That reconstruction would, he thought, 
be able to absorb some thousands of intelligent young men. 

Cocliin Harbour had, though it affected Madras, brought them nearer Bombay and 
United Kingdom. Postal and Telegraph facilities had increased and ho 
thought they must not be |)arsirnonious in tlieir praise of the Director-General and 
nir Frank Noyce, despite their refusal to reduce the postage on cards, for the facili¬ 
ties they Avore providing the commercial community. They as members of Chambers 
of Commerce have a duty to their brethren to supply thorn with information on all 
Commercial matters which in effect meant all matters, by means of trado journals. All 
Chambers of Commerce must combine to form a statistical research and publicity 
bureau, collect information, study and examine each trade and broadcast the result of 
their thinking and discoyery. 



The All-India Trade Union Congress 

15th. Session—Bombay—17th. May 1936 

The 15th Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress opened at Karagar 
Maidan, Bombay on the 17th. May 1936 in the presence of a laige gathering of 
workers and Tiade Unions loaders. Mr. Jawharlal Nehru, Congress President, together 
with other local Congressites and Socialists were present. 

Mis. Mulji Manibeii Kara^ President, and Mr. S. 11. Jabawalla., Chairman of the 
Rece{)tion Committee, in the course of their addresses, laid stress on the necessity 
for immediate unity in Labour ranks and forming an anti-Im[)eiialist front of all 
elements in tlie country for lighting for independence. Both urged closer contact be¬ 
tween Tiade Unions and the Indian National Congress and wol(;omed Mr. Nehru’s 
efforts in th s direction. While Mr. JubaiviUla wanted leaders of the National Trade 
Union Federation to give up their present attitude and go the whole hog fur struc¬ 
tural unity, Mrs. Mamben Kara was prepared to accept Mr. Uiri’s compromise pro¬ 
posal for a merger of the two wings of Labour for a year but urged Mi. Giri and 
Ills friends not to insist on three-fourths majority as regards a decision on political 
questions and suggested two-thirds majority instead. Both maintained that unity must 
lie achieved as that alone would enable them to light anti-working class forces." 

Mr. Jabawalla drew attention to rationalisation and said that it was a serious menace 
to workers. What was needed in the circumstances was a national olfensive of 
workers against offensive caiutalists. The question of general strike of all industries 
had become a practical one. lie regretted that at a time, when unity was essentj al, 
all efforts at Trade Union unity had failed, lie blamed the leaders of the Natio ual 
Trade Union Federation for this failure and appealed to workers to bring pressure 
on their leaders. The immediate problem before them was how best to forge a 
powerful united front against Imperialism, This could be done only by co-opera¬ 
tion with other organisations particularly the Indian National Congress. He advoca¬ 
ted collective affiliation of Labour with the Indian National Congress and severely 
criticised the Congress for postponing a deciston on the office question, which, in 
his opinion, should never have been considered at all, as the now constitution was 
not woith looking at. 

Mrs. Maniben Kara, at the outset, referred to the incarceration of Messrs. Ruiker, 
Nimbkai and other Trade Uunion workers and ♦then dealt at length with repression. 
She also devoted a considerable portion of her speech to the growth of Fascism in 
the world and indicated how it was a growing meance to the working class interests. 
She warned the Indian National Congress leaders that there were elements of Fascism 
W'ithin it which would show their heads if not checked in time. She next referred 
to war danger and welcomed Mr. Nehru’s anti-war move and assured him of the 
co-oneration of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Mrs. Kara next dealt with the now constitution, characterised it as a “new charter 
of slavery” and said that it could be rejected only by mass action and not by creating 
constitutional deadlocks or much less by accepting ministerial offices. She advocated 
that a united front by all opposed to the new constitution must bo built up imme¬ 
diately and the country’s attention should bo immediately focussed on tho need for a 
Constituent Assembly which alone was competent to draw up a constitution for the 
country. The rejection of Reforms, she said, did not mean the boycott of councils, 
which should be used as propaganda platforms. 

Regarding forthcoming elections she suggested the formation of a national demo¬ 
cratic block consisting of all elements in the country opposed to new Reforms. It 

should be the endeavour of this bloc to enforce national, economic and political demands 
through the legislatures. If such a bloc was formed, she stated that the working 

classes would support the Congress candidates, provided they accepted the 

programme embodying the minimum demands of workers. She also urged the 
Congress to set up Labour candidates in predominantly labour areas. These 
preliminary activities would, however, have significance only if they reflected a 
far more rigorous mass movement outside and the immediate task in India 

to-day was the building up of most-broadbased and militant mass action. She 
had no doubt that the ludian National Congress was the best organisation to do this 
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because of its wide ramifications. Here again Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru had given a 
correct lead and the AJl-Jndia Trade Union Congress, as tlie central organisation of 
militant working class movement in India, should establish relations of close co-ope¬ 
ration with the Indian National Congress. 

The President next dealt with dissensions in Labour ranks and briefly referred 
to the Nagpur split and subsequent efforts to repair the breach. She regretted that 
the National Trade Union Federation was not prepared for unity. If they could not 
have immediate structural unity, as tho next best thing she suggested that the Trade 
Union Congress should accept Mr. Giri’s proposal but hoped Mr. Giri would give 
up insistence on three-fourths majority for a decision on political issues and substitute 
two-tiiirds majority instead. IShe also hoped that both groups would be allowed 
freedom to carry on [lolitical propaganda. With such modifications Mr. Giri’s pro¬ 
posals might be accepted as a penultimate step towards structural unity. She was 
guided ill striving at this conclusion by the supreme necessity to close up their 
ranks and give united resistance to the growing capitalist offensive. 

Addressing the Congress, Pt. Jawaharlal JSlehrii appealed to the working 
classes and the Trade Union Congress to establish closer contact with the 
Congress. Tho Congress was tho only organisation in the country, he said, which had 
attempted to bring about a revolution. “You claim to be revolutionaries and 
raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring freedom,” he added. “Although 
there is fundamental difference in the ideology and raf3thods of working of the 
Indian National Congress and tho Trade Union Congress, I firmly believe these cwo 
bodies can still work in unision in regard to many matters.'’ Therefore he emphas¬ 
ised the need for closer contact. 

“The existence of a foreign Government eclipsed many other issues and I believe 
that only political freedom can solve cur dilticulties,” Mr. Nehru emphasised. Ho 
urgod the workers to influence policy of tho leaders and not to be more blind followers. 
He also urged them to close up their ranks and bring about unity without sacrificing 
principles. 

As regard talk about class struggle, Mr. Nehru said that no one liked it but mere 
dislike would not alter the facts since class struggle was there. It was, therefore, wrong to 
deny its existence. If the National Congress had ignored their grievances in the past, they 
liad the right to criticise it but ho warned them against indulging m mutual recrimi¬ 
nations and abuse which would not be conducive to harmony and co-operation. 

Several messages received from the League against Imperialism and other Associa¬ 
tions were read at the Congress. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Coramittoo, tho President, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Achut Pattwardhaii add Mr. Indulal Zagmk had addressed, tho Congress 
passed a condolence resolution regarding Dr. Ansari’s death and adjourned. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day 18th. May 1936 

The Congress took up consideration of the resolutions adopted by the oxocutivne 
committee. There were on the agenda paper nearly 30 resolutions, only five or six 
of which were duly moved and seconded while the rest were put from tho chair 
and passed. 

New C0N.STITUTI0N 

The first resolution to be moved was one strongly condemning the Government 
of India Act, declaring the determination of the working classes to adopt an attitude 
of irrecoucilablo hostility to the new Act, demanding a constituent assembly and 
emphatically declaring against oflice accei>tance. Several speakers, including Mr. 

Jawkarlal Nehru^ supporting tho resolution, condemned tho Government of India Act 
and emphasised the need for agitation for a constituent assembly. 

Suppression of Civil Liberties 

The second resolution condemned the civil liberties and accorded support to the 
Indian National Congress in its move to form a Civil Liberties Union. 

The third resolution condemned tho continued repression, while the fourth 
demanded the immediate release of Messrs. Subhas Bose, Kuikar, Nimbkar, M. N. 
Koy, Miikuudalal Wircar and other labour leaders and detenus. The fifth sent greet¬ 
ings to the pesantry. 

The seventh resolution condemned imperialist wars and called on the working 
classes to join hands with the Indian National Congress in conducting anti-war 
propaganda. 
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The eighth resolation sent greetings to the people of Abyssinia. 

T. U. 0. AND Indian National Congress 

The ninth resolution defined the relations of the working classes and the Trade Union 
Congress with the Indian National Congress. It emphatically declared that the work¬ 
ing classes must actively participate in the national movement and establish relations 
of close co-operation with the Inlian National Congress with the object of broaden¬ 
ing and deepening the national straggle for independence. Bach co-operation was 
possible only if the Indian National Congress sapported the working classes’ imme¬ 
diate economic and political demands and made suitable provision for the participa¬ 
tion of workers in the Congress through their class organizations. It urged affiliated 
unions to develop common action with the local Congress organizations in order to 
(1) reject the new constitution (2) oppose imperialist war, (3) defend the Soviet Union 
(4) defend civil liberties and (5) safeguard and advance the working class interests. 

The tenth resolution welcomed the formation of the rapid growth of the Congress 
Socialist party and thanked the party and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru on the work done 
at Lucknow. 

The eleventh resolution welcomed the Lucknow Congress resolution to establish 
clofiv^r relations between the National Congress and workers and peasants and urged 
the creation of a genuine anti-imperialist front. 

The twelfth resolution demanded the collective representation of labour in the 
Indian National Congress through labour unions. 

The thirteenth resolution defined the immediate programme and emphasised the 
need for structural unity in the trade union movement, the mobilisation and prepara¬ 
tion of workers for a direct struggle on the basis of their vital political and economic 
demands, giving trade unions a live mass basis and training organizers to carry on 
trade union activity even under conditions of ruthless repression. 

Threat of All-India Railway Strike 

The next resolution protested against the railway administration’s policy against 
workers and threatening an all-India railway strike. 

Another resolution expressed the willingness of the Trade Union Congress to carry 

on electoral campaign with the National Congress provided the latter agreed to cer¬ 

tain demands of the working classes such as setting up a labour candidate in a pre¬ 
dominantly labour area and other labour and economic demands. 

Question or Merger with N. T. U. F. 

The next resolution expressed the unqualified preparedness of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress to accommodate in a spirit of conciliation the demands of the National 
Trade Union Federation on all such issues as would not hamper the growth of the 
struggle of the working classes and accepted Mr. Giri’s compromise proposal for a merger 
as the basis of unity subject to the following provision, namely, the constitution of 
the National Trade Union Federation be accepted with such modification as may be 
necessary by the executive committee of the T. U. 0. later on, provided that where 
it was not possible to take any decisions on a political issue or a strike for want of a 

three-fourth majority, the T. U. C. be fieo to act according to its bare majority 

opinions, in case the Federation insists on taking independent aotion in connection 
with such political questions or strike. 

The session concluded amidst enthusistic scenes late at night after all the reso- 
[utions had been passed. 

Election or Opfice-bearers 

On the conclusion of the Trade Union Congress session, the following office¬ 
bearers were elected for the coming year Mr. Shivanath Banerjee of Calcutta, 
president; Messrs. R. B. Khedigeker, K. S. Ruikar, Narayandas Bechar and Rajaram 
Shastri vice-presidents: Mrs. Maniben Mulji, general secretary ; and Mr. V. B. Karnik, 
treasurer. Mr. R. B. Khedigeker to act as president instead of Mr. Shivanath 
Banerji, who was in jail. 





The Indian Economic Conference 

19th. Session—Dacca—2n<i. January 1936 

The nineteenth Session of the Indian Economic Conference was held at Dacca 
on the 2nd. January 1936, under the presidentship of Mr. Manohar Lai of Lahore. 
In the course of his address Mr. Manohar Lai said ;— 

In the world to-day economic problems are of such growing imperiousness, and 
the situation of our great and unhappy, because divided and poor, country so grave 
that I venture to press on your attention a few reflections on tho task of the econo¬ 
mist in India. 

The brilliant French social thinker, Siegfred, diagnoses the broad features of the 
orisis of 1929 and since, in this significant manner ; “First there was the liquidation 
of the war, which, contrary to the general illusion, had not been already fully carried 
out. The main difficulty was to absorb an over-expanded industrial equipment. While 
Europe was fighting, the rest of tho world feverishly equipped itself in order to 
supply the needs of the belligerents and to cope with their withdrawal from the 
international markets. After tlie war, however, Europe in turn wished to recapture 
what she had lost.” And we are now watching Europe’s intense struggle—made harder 
by tariff barriers, and currency confusion. In Japan, low wagos exist with remark¬ 
able superiority of technique and that makes it all but impossible for the West to 
compete. The present conditions of world competition are frankly recognised by 
many in Europe as marks of defeat. A general depression has spread over the face 
of Europe and no sure indications of escape arc visible. Admirable and certain 
diagnoses of the causes of economic disablement have been made in works of high 
authority and unquestioned disinterestedness but no trustworthy feasible cure is 
anywhere suggested because political conditions—the strains and stresses of the pre¬ 
sent European state system—make deliberate and concerted action extremely difficult. 

In such world conditions our eyes turn with natural anxiety to the governing 
factors in our own Indian economy. We have not escaped from sharing fully in the 
evil effects of the world-wide depression, and tho essential weakness of our position 
has become acutely apparent because of our inability to withstand the strain of tho 
crisis. Our excessive dependence on agriculture, and our poor industrial development 
caused deplorable distress, and our exiguous finances made many of the usual escapes 
from economic hardship extremely difficult. The people and the Government were 
eq^ually helpless. It may be confidently asserted that in no country in the world, opr- 
tainly in no large country, has governmental endeavour to remedy depression and 
secure recovery been so utterly non-existent as in India,—for small efforts at im¬ 
provement in our agricultural departments, and the grant of discriminating protection 
to some industries constitute no part of any special programme to beat down the 
swelling tide of depression. 

Agricultural forces are determined by world conditions under the influence of 
these important prices ; and these world-determined prices have to be accepted by us 
here where holdings are small and economic conditions of production necessarily 
primitive. Our dependence on agriculture is increasing, and in the exchange of our 
agricultural products against the world’s industrial products and transport services, 
our disadvantage as that of all agricultural countries is growing This constitutes a 
grave and fundamental problem of Indian economics to-day. The gieat tragedy of 
our deteriorating economic position is our utter helplessness. We cannot offer any 
solution of the vast and universal problem of agricultural depression, for no one 
country or people can furnish any effective remedy where the causes of the evil are 
so wide-pread and deep-seated ; but we seem not to be doing anything even towards 
any long-sighted relief of our own troubles. 

Prof. Bril Narain in his recent book “India Before the Crisis” in his study 
of our population problem has pointed out that “the problem of relieving the 
growing presure on the soil is insoluble^'" for “the moaernisation of Indian agri¬ 
culture is impossible unless it is preceded by a very great development of industries.” 
That is obvious enough, but it may be doubted whether even if large development 
of industries could be achieved, a remote ideal towards which no substantial progress 
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is being made, there would be much room for modernisation of agriculture with our 
small and fragmented holdings and system of land ownership. India must either 
restrict her population, or import food from abroad. Our increase of population 
daring the last census decade was described by Dr. Hutton, the Cens’ s Commissioner, 
as “a cause of alarm.” It has been often said by sober statisticians in official docu¬ 
ment that “for all practical purposes, it may be taken as proved that India as a whole 
is already overpopulated.” Major-General Megaiv^ a most cautious and competent 
authority, in calling attention rocontly to the fact of our extremely low avera^ dura¬ 
tion of life in India and our low level of health and comfort observed : “There is 
some differences of opinion as to whether conditions of life have improved or deteri¬ 
orated during the past fifty years, but even if some slight improvement may have 
taken place, the e.Kisting state of affairs is still so profoundly unsatisfactory that it 
demands investigation and redress,” and uttered the warning that forecast for the 
future is even more disquieting ; there is “a prospect of a steady deteriotaiion in 
the nutrition of the people. 

Now it may bo argued that over-population is a relative term, and that it refers 
to the system of economy as established at any particular time. Change the econoiny, 
and the throat of overpopulation disappears. But we must look to the existing cir- 
cumstancos, and what is in near prospect having regard to existing facts and likely 
changes. In this view, wo are liable to all the nature’s violent 
modes of restoring balance. For restriction by foresight is a remote, far 
too remote, means of relief, for a people steeped in ignorance and 
superstition. And apart from the danger of restriction proving dysgenic, the scope 
of its application seems to lie more in the relief possibly of middle-class difficulties 
than in furtiisliing a solution of our national economic difficulties. 

The problem of population is not merely one of their bein^ not enough to go 
round. It imjdies also all the misery and economic w^aste involved in futile child 
birth and infant and maternal raortility. And we cannot afford this waste. Final 
conclusions are difficult to propound. Theoretical sneculations furnish no guidance 
for exact immediate proi)hecies but here in India there appears little doubt that 
(i) nature has to establi.sh ocjuilibriura by her painful and violent methods of disease, 
famine and pestilence, and (n) man does the same by accepting a low level of life 
even if we may not say that the level is being steadily depressed. In this connection, 
tlie words of Professors Bowley and Robertson are most significant. ^ “Evidence 
seems to be that population tends to grow up to improvements effected in environ¬ 
ment so as to bring the standard of life again down to the old level.” “Improve¬ 
ments in public health also result in increased population pressure for the future.” 
What ;j sad conclusion ! In our poverty and the extreme pressure of population on 
^hc Soil, even the beneficent activities of a human department are not an unmix^ 
blessing. The professors on a broad view conclude that the population problem is 
the grav^est of India’s problems. They favour the view that “in India at all events 
the population problem is still a problem of writing sufficient subsistence from the 
soil, while in any case rapid indu.strialisation might stimulate a greater growth of 
population than it could ab.sorb,” and the supremo question disengages itself 
“whether economic or social forces making for a reasonable balance between popu¬ 
lation and production are working with sufficient strength.” 

In Now Zealand, the evil is fully realised in an official publication where the 
necessity of diverting some of her population to new local industries is stressed, 
and baring the imports of all articles she can produce at home advocated. 

In Japan, in spite of all the difficulties of industrialization in a oountry with no 
iron, no cotton and poor coal supplies, the policy is clearly defined, and it is recog¬ 
nized that the building up of trade and industry" alone can furnish a solution of the 
population problem. She has learnt a sure lesson from the classical example of 
England that increasing population need.s securing food from outside in exchange for 
the products of industry and transport and financial services. And Japan’s example 
furmshes us a lesson. 

In this connexion we should not forget one important fact. It is obvious that 
our trade policy is easily summed up in three words : a certain measure of Dison- 
minatin^ Protection, the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, the Ottawa Pact and its 
implications : and the question of forging a "bold and comprehensive trade policy of 
bunding up industries has never been faced in India. It has, however, to be admitted 
that stress of circumstance has led to a significant change in the policy of the 
Indian Government regarding manufacturing industries. But it has been boldly 
asserted by a careful economist that “the industrial development of India is proceed- 
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ing on wrong lines” in so much as “we have almost entirely neglected the manufac¬ 
ture of capital goods.” And he has called attention to a matter that deserves parti¬ 
cular reflection and close study. He says : “under the existing system, the propor¬ 
tion of the population dependent on industry tends to decline with the progress of 
factory industries. The introduction of machinery causes unemployment in India 
while it creates means of employment in other countries.” 

What is being achieved, if not actually achieved in Japan, should be possible 
for India. Wo have an immense population and therefore ready demand for manu¬ 
factured goods. We have an immense market which the whole world is trying to secure, 
yet in spite of our unbounded resources we continue hapless victims of world^s dumping. 

On the vital issue nearly all necessary quantitative thinkii^ has been done, the 
nature of evil analysed, and the possible remedies defined. But all this can form 
only a starting point, and the task of tho economist is to study in detail the extent 
of relief in varying circumstances that can result from (i) improvements in agricul¬ 
ture, (ii) voluntary restriction on the growth of population, (iii) increase in indus¬ 
trialisation in full view of the situation in the West. These are three main factors 
which require close quantitative study under a largo number of assumptions of possi¬ 
bilities. Round these would naturally group a considerable mass of subsidiary prob¬ 
lems concerned with diet, nutrition, public health and disease. It is gratifying that 
detailed consideration of this vital problem will now have the advantage of an expert body 
of students in the newly organised Population Conference to be shortly held at Lucknow. 

The approaching reforms have forced pointed attention to the rigidity of our 
revenues, and tho narrowness of our finances, for reforms mean increased expendi¬ 
ture, and our provinces have not even now the means of making proper or adequate 
provision for beneficent or nation-building activities. Narrow exiguous finance is 
merely the reflection of the poverty of the country and its ill-balanced economic 
structure. Serious students of Indian economics have* recently stressed with growing 
intensity the excessive nature of our land revenue burden, a main source of provin¬ 
cial income; while even with this burden, and without contemplating any relief in 
this regardj our Provincial Finance Members are in des})air as to aiiy fruitful 
schemes of improving their revenues. The resourcefulness of government experts, 
individual and in committees, is exhausted in merely canvassing adjustments ; hardly 
a single additional or further source of revenue is suggested, while provincial 
governments press for a larger share of what the Central Government absorbs at 
present. The pessimistic tone of exports, and the frantic advocacy of individual 
provincial claims is a saddening fact—it is tho rock on wliich plans of federation 
and realities of reform may easily split. No solution is in sight. The Central 
Government’s sources of net income are just three-fold ; (Customs, Income-tax and 
Salt, and the pitch to which each has been carried in recent years, affords no pros¬ 
pect of substantial improvement in income by any largo enhancement of rates. 

In this a cynic may, perhaps, see a ray of hope, because as our trade policy 
underwent a considerable transformation under the necessities of the war, the exigen¬ 
cies of conducting government under reforms may further compel oui' rulers to 
think of and devise means to secure healthier economy for India. The limits of 
revenue from land have been long reached, growing pressure of rural opinion cannot 
fail to make itself felt on preventing any increase of'burdon on land, even if it 
does not succeed in securing reduction of various direct and indirect land revenue 
charges. All hope of improvement must therefore rest on Customs and Income-tax 
which depend directly on industry and trade. The development of industry and 
trade, then, is necessary to keep our finances in balance and absolutely essential if 
any even urgent programmes of national advance are to be carried out. 

Here perhaps I may be permitted to say that in our steadfast gaze on the 
absolutely necessary ideal of vigororus and healthy modern industry, wo ought not to 
allow our attention to be diverted by fanciful pictures of cottage industries as the 
solution of our economic ills. The cottage industries may have their legitimate place 
in our village economy,— on that I wish to say nothing. But they furnish no means 
of providing thirty-seven crores of people with an adequate standard of living. 

In the past few years, the weakness of our position in foreign trade has become 
strikingly apparent, and the heavy exports of “distress gold” at a time when central 
banking institutions all over the world have been making determined, well-nigh fran¬ 
tic efforts to amass gold, raise vital questions of currency policy ; they also consti¬ 
tute a sad comment on our economic position. With the deterioration in her inter¬ 
national trade position, it can no longer be affirmed that India is able to meet her 
debt obligations abroad and her ‘home charges’. 
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What will happen if the forecasts of scientific men come true ? Professor J. B, 

S. Haldane recently remarked that “by 1944 prices of food will fall so much that 

large numbers of agricultural states would go to ruin.” The course of events during 
the past twenty years warrants the general soundness of this prophecy. Do we 
realize the import of this fast approaching fate on unhappy India maintaining one of 
world’s largest populations on her own agriculture and struggling to buy manufactured 
goods from abroad at growing disadvantage ? 

The economist in India to-day is worthily engaged in the close study of economic 
fact and theory. Rut I venture'to think that his most urgent task now is more than 

ever before, to rouse the conscience of both the people and the government to a 
consciousness of the peril towards which we are drifting a’^'d to the necessity of 
srraining every nerve to reconstruct our economic life. Events are marching with 
such swiftness, the rest of the world with their alert governments is taking such 
rapid action, that if wc are not up and doing now, aware of the possible dangers 
ahead and determined on the one oour.so of salvation, our doom may be irretriev¬ 
ably sealed. That is the supreme task of the Indian economist—he is faced by a 
call which if missed to-day may never come again. 

Finance of the Federation 

jeveral interesting papers concerning fiscal questions were read >.in the afternoon 
session. Mr. S. V. Axyar (Dacca University) read a paper on “Some aspects of the new 
constitution for India”, lie said that ho disagreed with the view that in regard to fiscal 
questions tho position under the new constitution would be worse than now and 
examined the constitutional position in the matter of tho fiscal convention. 

In indicating the additional estimated burden on the people of India by bringing 
into force tlie now constitution Mr. Aiyar said : India requires at the present time a 
new orientation in matti'rs of public policy towards the economic betterment of the 
citizens, to dimish unemployment, to stimulate production and trade, to develop 
schemes of social insurance even as many other nations are doing. We^ want a pro¬ 
gramme- comprehensive and practical—hut increasing expenditure in duplicating 
unnecessary and mischievous political machinery without any real power to regulate 
freely income or expenditure to the advantage of India is an avoidable luxury. India 
must again look only to additional taxation for expenditure on the social services 
which arc so urgently necessary in India to-day. 

Mr. B. N. Onurjiily^ of tho lliudu College, Delhi, in the course of his paper on 
“The Fiscal Autonomy Convention under the new Constitution”, observed that although 
India’s right to develop her own fi.S(;al and economic policy and to negotiate trade 
agreements had been recognised, discriminatory or penal treatment of British goods 
had been defined so wndely as to make this safeguard as effective as possible. As a 
result, the extent of India’s Fiscal Autonomy would be very ill-defined and arbitrary. 

In his paper on tho “Fiscal Prospects* of the Indian Federation,” Mr. M. K. 
Muniswami observed inter alia that tlie financial provisions concerning the Native 
States seemed to err on the side of generosity. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
itself recognised that it was difficult to reconcile tho Treaties of the States with any 
practical scheme of Federal finance. The financial settlement under the Act of 1935 
was wanting in uniformity not only between British India and the States as such 
but between one State and anothei Burdens and benefits were unequal under the 
proposed Federation. Besides giving an undue weight in Indian affairs to the States 
the proposed settlement would saddle tlio Federal Government with increased ex- 
pediture to be financed by declining receipts of revenue. From the economic stand¬ 
point the States would gain immensely from thoir entry into the Federation. 

Discussing the finances of tho proposed Federation, Mr. Muniswami expressed the 
fear that it might split on the rock oi finance. 

Ho maintained that the position in regard to fiscal question would be, on the 
whole, worse under tho new constitution than what it was to-day. The particular 
special responsibility conferred upon the Governor-General for the prevention of com¬ 
mercial discrimination against British imports into India constituted a menace to the 
Fiscal Autonomy Convention and was a definitely reactionary depature from the spirit 
of the report of the Joint Select Committee of 19l9 and of the reply of the late 
Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, to the Lancashire deputation of 1921. 
Although the scope of the Convention was rather indefinite it was undeniable that 
under this convention India had enjoyed a certain amount of freedom in respect of 
fiscal matters. The Fiscal Convention was now in da^er as a result of the new Act. 

Discussing the nature of legislative control over Federal expenditure he remarked 
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th^t non-votable expenditure would constitute over 80 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture of the Federal Government. The bulk of federal expenditure would, therefore, 
be beyond the control of the Federal Legislature. In one respect it would be worse, 
for, under the present constitution the power of restoration in respect of rejected 
votable grants was exercisable by the Governor-General-in-Council, whereas under 
the proposed constitution it would be exercisable by the Governor-General alone in 
the exorcise of the individual judgment. 

Mr. P. S. Lokanaiham (Madras), in his paper on ‘‘The Structure of Industry in 
India”, suggested that in spite of the theoretical superiority of large-scale industries 
in practice it was found that many of the small industries had survived either due to 
some inherent defects in transport and marketing, or to the fact that in a land of 
small farming like India, cottage industries were supplementary occupations which did 
not have to bear full overhead charges or pay full wages, because they did not need 
any expensive capital and could be carried on during the off season. He thought 
that it would be possible for India to develop village industries with the aid of 
modern appliances and cheap electrical power. 

Dr, Radha Kamal Mukherjee (Lucknow University), dealing with Indian handi¬ 
crafts, classified them according to structure and organisations. In most of the cottage 
arts and crafts carried on as sub.sidiary to agriculture and village sub.sistence industries, 
he found that the artisan dealt directly with the consumer and worked with his own 
materials. There was the piece w'ago system in which the artisan dealt with the 
consiimer with material supplied by the' latter as in tlie case of wood-work, gold and 
silver-work and dress-making. In pottery, wood-carving, silk, carpet and blanket weaving. 
Dr. Mukherjeo had found a survival of 'tlie medieval guild system iu some places. 

Mr. J. tv. Thomas (Lahore), in his ‘‘Note on Japanese Industry” said that the 
Japanese industrialists were ahead of Indian manufacturers in effective, collective 
organisations. Compulsory education in Japan had played an important fiart iu the 
efficiency of the Japanese worker. He deplored the immense waste of human life and 
3nergy in this country and lack of proper lielp in the matter of economic development. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (Calcutta Univi^rsity), in liis paper on “The theory 
of wages in the light of social insurance and puhiic finance”, said that in view of 
the existence of widely prevalent measures of State interference to regulate the 
earnings of labour, the wages paid in the course of employment wore far below the 
standard of ‘fair wages’, and that, therefore, economic factors were not only factors 
in the determination of wages iu a modern community, lie coneluJed that the 
existence of social insurance and other methods of trausferenco of wealth from the 
rich to the poor was both a critique and a corrective of the system of wages, lie 
also drew the fun her inference that economic theory alone could not explain the 
cause of fair wage.s, but that, for an adequate explanation, wo must fall hack upon 
moral factors, political considerations, social institutious ami other non-eoouomic forces. 

Dr. H. L. Dey (Dacca), di.scu.ssing “Low wages and unfair competition in Inter¬ 
national Trade”, showed that only when the efTnuency-wages ratio in a certain country 
was higher than the corresponding ratio of another country, then the first country 
could produce goods cheaper than the second, and that this could he done both by 
high-wage and low-wage countries. He admitted, however, that there wore im- 
douDtedly larger stretches of employment areas in what were called backward coun¬ 
tries, where wages were abnormally low in the sense of being below the expenses of 
the customary standard of living, either because of the absence of mobility of labour 
between industry and industry or because of a rapid growth in the supply of mi- 
skilled labour through unrestricted growth of population as in Japan and India, for 
instance. But, he suggested that tariffs and other penal measures against such coun¬ 
tries could not remove these abnormal conditions, but would only tend to ag|:jravate 
them. The proper remedy, he suggested, was the promotion of indirect mobility and 
demand through international trade, international loans for economic development and 
international regulation of hours and conditions of work. 

Dr. K. B. tiaha (1/acca), in his paper on “Wages and Costs in International 
Trade”, referred to the doctrine prevalent in certain quarters that low-wage countries 
should be prevented from underselling in high-wage countries. Dr. Sana said that 
though the influx of some cheaper goods from a low-wage country might compel a 
reorganisation of industries in the high-wage country through transfer of labour aud 
capital and thus inflict a temporary loss and suffering on certain sections of its 
people, it would ultimately derive a net benefit by an enlargement of the national 
dividend. 
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The Hammond Committee Report 

On the Delimitation of Constituencies 

The Report of the Hamraotid Committee on Delimitation of Constituencies, which 
was a unanimous document, was*published from New Delhi on the 2nd. March 1936. 

On the question of urban versus rural areas, the Committee have dealt W’th each 
Province individually, securing that the proposals, among other things, were so framed 
that rural areas would not bo dominated by urban elements, and at the same time, 
ensuring that urban areas received the full ref)res 0 ntation to which they are entitled. 

In all Provinces, except Bombay and Madras, single member constituencies have 
been accepted as a rule, save where the multi-member constituency is necessitated 
by reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward tribes. 

The method of voting reoiunmended is cumulative voting; in all multi-member 
territorial constituencies, except in certain specified constituencies. 

Territokial Constituencies 

Dealing with territorial constituencies, the Committee liavo assigned for Madras 15 
general and 2 Mahomedan seats for urban areas, the basis for conclusion in urban 
areas being combination of not more than two towns of substantial size in the 
same district. As for Bombay, 14 general seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have been 
allotted to urban areas. 

Only the biggest cities, which have genuinely urban characteristics, and whose 
problems and interests are different from, or likely to coiillict with, those areas, 
classed as rural, have been included in the urban category. 

In Bengal, 12 general and G Mohamedan seats have been assigned to urban 
representation. 

In the Punjab, the problem of rural versus urban has been greatly to the fore. 

The Committee have decided that all towns with a population of not loss than 
7,500 and Cantonments and District Headquarters and first class Municipalities are to 
be included in urban areas. 

In Madras 

The report on territorial constituencies relating to Madras is the following : 

The Committee have assigned 15 general and 2 Mahomedan seats to urban areas, 
the babis for inclusion in urban being a combination of not more than two towns of 
substantial size in the same district. The (’ommittee have recommended two multi- 
member urban constituencies and a certain number of multi-member rural constituen¬ 
cies, the constituencies ordinarily containing not more than two unreserved seats. 

The following areas have been included in the general urban constituencies : 
Madras, Vizagapatara, Cocanada, Masulipatara, Bezwada, Guntur, Teuali, Taujore, 
Kumbakonam, Madura, Tinnovelly, Palaracottah, Coimbatore, Salem and Tnchinopoiy. 
Srirangam, Madras City, Calicut, Oaiinanore aud Tellicherry have been included in 
Mahomedan constituencies. 


Scheduled Castes 

As regards scheduled caste constituencies, the Committee recommend that except 
in Bengal, there is to bo no restriction on a member of the scheduled castes from 
contesting in an unreserved seat in the constituency where there is a reserved seat. 
In Bengal, however, no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the Primary 
Election, is to be qualified to hold a seat in a coustituoiicy, where there is a general 
seat reserved for the scheduled castes. 

In Madras, out of 30 seats allotted for the scheduled castes, one has been reserved 
for a oonstituenoy in the City of Madras and the remaining 29 to rural areas ; in 
Bombay 2 to Bombay City and 13 to rural areas ; in Bengal all the 30 seats have 
been assigned to rural areas in the five constituencies of Khulna, Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
guri-cum-Siliguri, Rangpur and Paridpur. Two seats are reserved for the scheduled 
castes in United Provinces ; 4 out of 20 seats reserved for the scheduled castes 
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have been allotted to Lucknow, Oawnpore, Agra and Allahabad Cities. The remaiu- 
ing 16 are allotted to rural areas, where scheduled castes preponderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all seats are reserved in rural constituen¬ 
cies (there are no urban constituencies in Assam and Orissa). In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces the scheduled castes of Nagpur City have been allotted a seat. 

Women Constituencies 

As regards women, the Committee have recommended the formation of special 
constituencies in selected areas. Their constituencies are generally in urban areas, 
though in Madras, Bombay and United Provinces, a few seats have also been allotted 
in rural areas. 

The Committee also recommend enfranchisement in University constituencies of 
members of the Senate or Court, and all registered graduates of not loss than 
seven years’ standing. 

Regarding landholders, territorial constituencies have been formed for filling seats 
for them in all Provinces, except in the United Provinces where of six seats reserved 
for them 4 are to be filled by the British Indian Association and two by the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association. 

The Report deals next with Commerce constituencies. The main basis of delimi¬ 
tation recommended is membership of an Association as a more appropriate qualifica¬ 
tion, but in cases where membership of a single Chamber or of one or two more 
ChaLibors is qualification for vote in tiie Commerce constituency, then such members 
should, in addition, in case of incorporated companies possess a paid-up capital of 
not less than one lakh of rupees, and in the case of a firm or individuals have been, 
in any of the five income-tax years immediately preceding the preparation of electoral 
roll, assessed to an income-tax on income derived from trade, commerce or industry 
of not less than ^Rs. 10,000. 

As regards seats for Commerce in Madras, four seats have been allotted to 
European Commerce and two to Indian Commerce. The Madras Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the Madras Trades Association will, between them, have three seats and 
the Madras Planters, Southern Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai 
Nagarathars’ Association, each one seat. The Andhra Cliambor of Commerce will not 
be enfranchised. 

Labour 

As regards Labour the Committee have accepted the principle that constituencies 
for Labour seats should partly be in organised Libour constituencies and partly in 
unorganised Labour constituencies. The Ooinmitteo have achieved this in all cases, 
except in Orissa and Sind. Thus Trade Unions havo been given 2 seats in Madras, 
6 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal and one each in the United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and 
Central Provinces. The remaining 24 seats have been assigued^to unorganised labour of 
which one seat in Bengal and all 4 seats in Assam have lieen assigned to Tea Garden 
Ijabour. In the case of Tea Garden Labour, the Committee have accepted the principle 
of rotation for the sake of obtaining direct election. 

In Backward Areas 

One chapter is devoted to backward areas and tribes. The Committee recommend 
that 4 out of 5 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in Orissa are to be filled 
by nomination. Seats assigned in Bombay and Bihar and one seat in Orissa are to 
be filled by direct election from multi-member general constituencies with 1 seat 
reserved for backward tribes. Madras, Central Provinces and Assam are to have 
special constitueuoies for election to these seats. In Assam, there are to be 4 seats 
for backward tribes and five for backward areas. 

The Committee have accepted the proposals of Local Governments in regard to 
delimitation of constituencies for Provincial Legislatures and Federal Council of State. 
As for Federal Commerce seats, the recommendations of Local Governments are 
accepted in the case of provincial seats. The Non-provincial seat is to be filled by 
an electorate comprising the Northern Indian Chamber of Commerce, Punjab Chamber 
and Upper Indian Chamber. Delhi will have one general and one Mahomedan seat, 
while Ajmere-Merwara will have one general seat 

Personation in election is to be made cognizable, otherwise there is no change in 
the law relating to corrupt praotioes. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

The following is the summary of recommendations of each chapter beginning from 
the second. 

Chapter II ; In distinguishing urban from rural areas it was impracticable to 
secure uniformity. The only course open was to deal with each Province individuailj 
securing that tlic proposals put forward, 

(1) had the support of the decided bulk of public opinion ; 

fll) were so framed tliat rural areas would not be dominated by urban elements ; 

(III) ensured that urban areas received the full representation to which th'-*v were 
entitled, and m any case, in which weightage was given to urban areas, that that 
weightage was not greater than was appropriate ; and 

^V) were void of conspicuous anomalies. 

Single or Multi-Member Constituencies 

Chapter III : In all Provinces, save Bombay and Madras, single member consti¬ 
tuencies should bo acccfited as a rule, savt3 where a multi-member coustitueuey is 
necessary by reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward ttii*es In Bom¬ 
bay, where the pubic demand fer multi-member constituencies is eally strong, ths 
principle of rnulti-rnernber constitnencies may be accojited. A certain number of 
multi-member constitaencies, containing not more than two unreserved seats, may 
also be ci’eated in Madias, 

The method of voting will be, save as otherwise stated, cumulative voting in all 
multi-meralier ternioiial constituencies, single non-transferable vote in Bihar gtmeral 
constituencies, wiiere a seat is reserved for backward tribes, also in the Behiampur 
constituency in Orissa and the Ciingblmm Constituency in Bihar. 

1'ERRITORIA.L Co.NSTITUENClES FOR Ma.DRA.S 

Chapter IV : The (Vjmrmttee have assigned 15 General and 2 Mahomedan aeata to 
urban areas, the basis foi luclusioii in urb.m areas being a combiuaiiuii ol not rnoro 
than two towns of substantial size in the same district. Tlie Commi tee have leoom* 
mended two inulti-meinber urban coiLStitueucios, and a certain number of mulu- 
member rural coastitueiicie^, the constituencies ordinarily containing not more t.iaa 
two unreserved seats. 

The following areas have been included in General urban constituencies : Madras, 
Vizagapdiara, Cocanada, Masuhjiatain, Bezwuda, Guntur, lenali, Tanjore, Eumbakouam, 
iv^adiiia, Tinnevelly, Palaincottah, Coimbatore, Balem and Tnchinopoly. Brirangam, 
Madras Ciity, Calicut, Caunanore and Tellicherry have been included in Mahomedan 
urban constituencies. 

In Bombay, 14 General seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have been allotted to urban 
areas, only the biggest cities which have genuinely urban characteristics and whoso 
problems and interests are different from or likely to conflict with those of the areas 
classed as rural have been included in the u> ban category. Areas included in the 

f eneral urban constituencies are the Cities of Bombay, Ahraedabad, Burat and Rander, 
*ooua and Bholapur. Mahomedan Urban areas are the Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Surat and Kandar. The Committee have given one Mahomedan urban seat to Surat 
and Rander cities. 

Other Provinces 

In Bengal, all Municipalities which are subjected to the provisions of the Bengal 
Municipal Act, the Calcutta Municipal Act, and the Cantonment of Barrackpore and 
Town of Kharagporo, which is not enjoying Municipal Self-Government, are included 
in the general urban area and only selected Municipalities. In Mahomedan urban 
constituencies, 12 General and 0 Mahomedan seats have been assigned to urban 
representation. 

In the United Provinces, the number of seats allotted to urban areas being a town 
with a population of 25,000 and over. 

In the Punjab the number of seats allotted to urban areas being all towns with a 
population of not less than 7,500 Cantonments, District Headquarters and First 
Class Municipalities. 

In Bihar the number of seats allotted to urban areas is General 5, Mahomedan 5, 
the basis for inclusion in urban areas being all municipal notifled and Government 

areas. 
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In tho Central Provinces and Berar the number of seats allotted to urban areas 
is General lO, Mahomedan 2, the basis for inclusion in urban areas bein^ all Munici¬ 
palities and Towns with a population of 1,00,(XX) and over. The number of seats 
allotted to the Central Provinces, is General 64, Mahomedan 8. 

The number of seats allotted to Berar is General 20, Mahomedan 6. 

In Assam, the number of urban constituencies, in Assam Valley, General 32, Maho¬ 
med^ 13, Surma Valley, General 15, Mahomedan 2l. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, the number or seats allotted to urban constituencies is General 3, Mahome¬ 
dan 3, Sikhs 3, general urban constituencies being Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Hhan and Mahomedan constituencies being rcshaw'ar City and Cantonment, Risalpur 
and Nowshera Cantonments, the Municipalities and Cantonments of Kohat, Bannu, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Abbottabad, with the two Cantonments of Madran and Cherat. 

The number of urban constituencies in Sind and tho number of seats allotted to 

urban areas are General 3, Mahomedan 2. Tho General areas are Karachi and Hyder¬ 

abad cities ; and the Mahomedan area, Karachi. 

Scheduled Castes 

Chapter V The Poona Pact points are (i) The number 4 is to be neither a 
maximum, nor a minimum, but an optimum ; (ii) Withdrawals cannot be prevented ; 
(iii) Except in Bengal, there is to be no restriction on a member of the scheduled 
oastes from contesting an unreserved seat in a constituency where there is a reserved 
seat. In Bengal, however, no member of tho scheduled castes, not elected at the 

primary election, to be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency where there is a 
general seat reserved for scheduled castes. 

The method of voting in general constituencies containing reserved seats for 
scheduled castes is to be cumulative. If two panel candidates head tho poll at the 
filial election, the first is to be declared elected for the reserved seat and the second 
for the non-reserved seat. 

Summary trials of petpions connected with primrav election are to bo tried by 

District M^istrates and disposed of summarily and the decision is not liable to be 

set aside either by any court or any higher executive authority. Disqualification of 

any person on account of corrupt practices is to be capable of removal by the Gover¬ 
nor, The deposit, which will cover both primary and final scheduled caste candidates, 
is to be Rs. 50, the deposit for demanding summary trial Rs. 200, the deposit for 
questioning the validity of final election Rs. 1000. Scheduled caste candidates will 
have to file return of election expenses. 

In Madras, out of 30 seats, 1 seat has been allotted to a constituency in tho Citv 

of Madras and the remaining 29 seats to rural areas. 

In Bombay 15 seats are reserved for scheduled castes. The Committee have allot¬ 
ted 2 to the City of Bombay and 13 to rural areas. 

In Bengal all the 30 seats are assigned to rural areas in 5 constituencies, 3* seats 
are reserved for scheduled castes. 

In the United Provinces. 4 out of 20 seats reserved for scheduled castes have 
been allotted to Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra and Allahabad Cities, the remaining 16 
reallotted to rural areas where the scheduled castes preponderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all the seats are reserved in rural eonsti- 
tuencies. In Assam and Orissa, as stated above, there are no urban constituencies. 

In tho Central Provinces the scheduled castes of Nagpur (3ity have been allotted 
a seat. 

Women’s Constituencies 

Chapter VI:—The Committee have recommended the formation of special consti¬ 
tuencies in selected areas. The constituencies are generally in urban areas, though 
in Madras, Bombay and the Un ited Provinces, a few seats have also been allotted to 
rural areas. 

The Committee have also made some suggestions regarding the facilities given 
for the registration of, and voting by women, qalifications of candidates being a 
woman who possesses the necessary franchise qualifications, which would entitle her 
constituency in tho Province, the communal qualifioation and the 
qualifications prescribed in Para I of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of 
India Act. 

University 

Chapter VI:—The Committee have recomme nded enfranchisement In the univer- 
sity constituencies of members of tho Senate or Court and all registered graduates 
01 not less than seven years’ standing. 
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ON DELIMITATION OF CONSTITUENCIES 
Landholders 

Chapter VIII :—In all Provinces except the Uaited Provinces, territorial consti¬ 
tuencies have been formed for the filling of seats allotted to land'.olders. In the 
United Provinces, the 6 seats assigned to landholders’ 4 will bo filled by the British 
Indian Association and 2 by the Agra Zaraindars’ Association. For the purposes of 
election, membership will in the U. P. be confined to ‘persons paying land revenue 
of not less than Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

Commerce 

Chapter IX : -The main basis of delimitation recommended is that the member¬ 
ship of an Association should be deemed a more appropriate qualification, that out 
of a number of competing bodies such alone should be selected as truly represent 
substantial commercial interests and that a single authoritative body, wherever 
possible, should be concentrated upon ; the combination of unrelated and dissimilar 
organisations should be avoided. In cases where the membership of a single chamber 
or of one of two or more chambers is a qualification for a vote in a commerce 
constituency, then such members should, in addition (11 in the cases of incorporated 
companies possess a paid-up capita! of not less than Rs. 1 lakh, and (2) in the case 
of a arm or indiviluals have been in any one of the five income-tax years imme¬ 
diately preceding the preparation of the ploctofal roll assessed to income-tax on an 
income derived L’om trade, commerce or industry of not less than Rs. 10,(X)0. 

No Association, affiliated to a Chamber, is to have more than one vote. The 
remedy to meet frequent changes in the personnel of firms or a firm or a Hiudu 
joint family concern or a Corporation included in tlie electoral roll of a Commerce 
constituency may be to nominate representatives not exceeding three who shall bo 
entered to vote for such a Hindu joint faimly concern, incorporated company or 
Corporation. 

As a remedy to keep outsiders from representing Commerce constituencies,^ it is 
provided tliat such representatives shall be a person who would otherwise be eligible 
to sign on behalf of tlio individual or company in the ordinary course of business. 
Registering and returning oflicors should invariably be Government officers. 

In Madras 4 seats have boon allotted to the European Commerce and 2 to Indian 
Commerce, the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
will between them liave 3 scats and the Madras Planters, the Southern Indian 
(/harnber of Commerce and the Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association, each one seat. 
The Andhra Chamber of Commerce will not bo enfranchised. 

In Bombay, the existing arrangements will continue, and the East India Cotton 
Association will get the seventh scat. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the 
Bombay Trades Association will between them have a three member constituency 
with one seat reserved for the Bombay Trades Association. 

Bengal will have 14 Enropoan and 5 Indian seats, 2 have been assigned to the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and one each to the Indian Chamber of 
Coramer''e, the Marwari Association and the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Tlie seat allotted to Indiau Commerce in tho United Provinces is to be shared by 
the U. P. Chamber of Commerce and tho Merchants’ Chamber. 

Tho electorate for tho Punjab Coraraerce seat is to be composed of the Northern 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Trades 
Association and the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

In Bihar, tho three existing constituencies are to continue ; the fourth seat will 
be filled by the Bihar Chamber of Commerco. 

In the Central Provinces, Orissa and Bind, tho Committee have recommended the 
formation of constituencies comprising companies, firms and individuals possessing 
certain qualifications 

Of the 11 seats allotted to Assam, 9 (7 Europeans and 2 Indians) have been 
assigned to planting (Tea) and 2 (1 European and 1 Indian) to Commerco and 
Industry. Here again, tho Committee recommended special constituencies consisting 
of companies, firms and individuals. 

Labour Constituencies 

Chapter X The Committee have accepted the principle laid down by the Joint 
Select Committee that constituencies for the Labour seats snail partly be in organised 
Labour constituencies and partly in unorganised Labour constituencies. The Com¬ 
mittee have achieved this in all oases except in Orissa and Sind. Thus Trade Unions 
have been given 2 seats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal, and 1 each in the 
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tJnited Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and the Central Provinces. The remaining 14 
seats have been assigned to unorganised Labour, of which one seat in Bengal and 
ali the 4 seats in Assam have been assigned to tea garden labour. In the oase of 
tea garden labour, the Cornmittoe have accepted the principle of rotation for the 
sake of obtaining direct election. 

The other recommendations are that the existing Trade Union Law bo so amended 
as to invest Local Governments with the power of insj)ecting the registers of the 
Trade Unions and to make Government or professional audit of their accounts com- 
pulsoiy. Tribunals, as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour and supported 
oy the Indian Franchise Committee are to bo constituted by the Governor acting in 
his discretion. This Tribunal is to make a yearly review of tho Labour constituon- 
oies recommended. 

The qualifications of a trade union for inclusion in the electorate for Trade Union 
constituencies are that : (1) it has been in existence for two years and registered 

for one year before the date fixed for the preparation of the electoral roll, (2) mem¬ 
bership (luring tho year preceding the jireparafioa of the roll is not below 250, (d) 
it his complied with any rules under the Trade Union Act for inspection of books, 
(4) the preceding conditions have been attested to by a Tribunal. 

Tho electoral registers for Trade Union constituencies are to be confined to the 
Province in which the Trade Union is registered. Where election is to be indirect 
the electoral roll is to be prepared by the employer. 

The qualifications of tho electors are : (1) That the elector has attained the age 

of 21, and is a British subject or subject of the prescribed Indian State. 

(2) He has had a place of residence in tho province for 0 months immediately 
preceding a date to be fixed by tlie Local Government (seamen to be e.xeinpted from 
this residential qualification). 

(8) In the case of a Trade Union constituoncy, that on the date of the preparation 
of the electoral roll he has been a member of the Union, and in the case of an or¬ 
dinary member has paid his subscription for tho jireceding twelve months. Member 
includes an honorary member or an official, 

(4) In the case of a special Labour constituency, that he has been in continuous 
employrauut in a factory or a mine or a railway,'a dockyard or harbour, or in any 
other industrial establishment registered u.uler the Indian Factories Act or the 
Indian .Mines Acd for a period of not less than 180 days in the twelve months pre¬ 
ceding the date of preparation of the electoral roll on a salary of not less than Rs. 
10 an(j not more than Ks. 800 a month. This period, it may* bo necessary to vary 
in accordance with the conditions prevailing in difleiamt Provinces in which there are 
not Trade Union seats, A member of a registered Trade Union in the eonstituenoy 
is to be eligible for admission to the electoral roll of a special constituency. 

(5) He is not employed in clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administrative capa¬ 
cities. Where a voter can vote in more than one Labour constituency enrolment is 
fo on application, save in certain Trade Union constituencies in Bombay and 
B ngal. 

Lection is to be direct in all Labour constituencies and to bo uniform throughout 
India, the qualification of candidates being that they have attained the age of 25 years 
and |)osse.ss the qualifications prescribed in the Fifth ^^chedulo to the Government of 
of India ^ct and is an elector in the constituency or in any other Labour constitu¬ 
ency In fhe provinces in which there are no Trade Union seats, honorary members 
or officials of registered Trade Unions, who satisfy the rcquirerneuts regarding 
electots, are also to be eligible to stand as candidates for special Labour seats. The 
deposit at elections for Trade Union candidates is Rs. 250, for manual worker Rs. 
60 Supervisory and clerical staff are to be excluded from tho electoral rolls for 
special Labour constituencies. 

Backward Areas and Tribes 

Chapter XTV :—Four out of the 5 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in 
OrisKH are to be filled by nominatiou. The seats assigned in Bombay and B'bar and 
the one seat in Orissa are to be filled by direct election from multi-member general 
constituencies, with one seat reserved for backward tribes. Madras, the I'entral 
Provinces and Assam are to have special constituencies for election. To these seats 
in AsHHm, there are to be 4 seats for backward tribes and 5 for backward areas. 

Chapter XV For the Provincial Legislative Councils the proposals of Local Gov¬ 
ernments in regard to delimitation of constituencies are accepted. The method of 
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voting to multi-member conutituenoies is cumulative, qualifications of candidates be¬ 
ing that of an elector in constituency. 

Federa^l Commerce 

Chapter XVI Non-Provincial seat electorate: For tho seat alloted to the 
Northern Indian Commercial bodies, the electorates are Northern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 
For provincial seats, the recommendations of Local Governments are accepted. 

Federal Labour 

Chapter XVII ; The seat assigned to i\ssara Labour in the Federal Assembly is 
to be filled by direct election from a tea Garden constituency, to be chosen in rota¬ 
tion by the (lovernor in his direction from one of the tea gaiden constituencies. For 
the Labour seats in the Assam Legislative Assembly, tho non-provincial seat is to be 
assigned to the National Trades Union Federation or such other organisation of 
workers as may be selected by the Government of India for the nomination of the 
workers’ delegate to the International Labour ('onference unde3r the provisions of 
Article 889 (8t of the Treaty of Versailes. 

Chapter XVIII : The seats allotted to the Chief Commissioner’s Provinces in the 
I'ederal Assembly seats are to be filled by direct election, one General and one Muha¬ 
mmadan seat in Delhi and one Federal seat in Ajmer-Merwara ; tho seat assigned to 
British Baluchistan is to be filled by nomination by tho Goveruor-Geneial. 

Fedebal Council of States 

Chapter XIX For the Federal <’ouncil ot State the recommendations of Local 
Governments as to constituencies are accepted Single non-transferable vote will be 
followed in the case of tho Muhammadan multi-momher constituency in Madras. The 
seat assigned to British Baluchistan is to bo filled by nomination ' by the Governor- 
General. 

Conduct of Elections 

Chapter XX In regard to tho conduct of elections the Committee have re¬ 
commended : 

(1) i^implification of procedure for nomination and scrutiny by the returning oflficer. 

U) Tho returning offiee-r or the presiding officer to be given powers to correct 
obvious and minor mistakes in the electoral roll. 

An Elections Department is to be. established for rovibion of the electoral roll at 
any time ; election manual rules are to bo made to avoid unnecessary challenging 
of voters. 

Corrupt Practices 

Chapter XXI As regards corrupt practices personation is to be a cognisable 
offence. 

The rule regarding hiring is to bo abrogated and tho expenditure on this account 
is to be included in the leturn of election e.xponses. 

There will be no change in the existing law relating to treating. 



The Ni emeyer Report 

On the Financial Condition of Provinces 

Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report on the financial condition of the Provinces issued from 
Simla on the 30th. April 1936, states that the budgetary prospects of India, “given 
prudent management of her finances, justify the view that adequate arrangements can 
be made step by step to meet the financial implications of the new constitution.” 

Assistance costing the Centro about two crores of rupees annually is proposed for 
eight out of the eleven Provinces. 

Sir Otto Niemever says ; “His Majesty’s Government may safely propose to Par¬ 
liament that Part III of tho Government of India Act 1935, should bo brought into 
operation a year hence.” 

Income-tax amounting to six crores of rupees assignable to the Provinces will bo 
retained by the Centre for the first five years, unless Railways resume substantial 
contributions. The Centro should begin relinquisliing this revenue gradually during 
the second five years, so that within ten years of Provincial Autoiiorhy, the "Provinces 
may hope to enjoy their fall share of this revenue head. 

Assistance to Provinces 

vSir Otto Niemoyer jiroposes to deal with the provinces in three stages. Immediate 
assistance from tlie beginning of provincial autonomy is recommended to certain 
provinces jiartly in the form of cash subventions, partly in the form of cancellation 
of the not (i, e'. after offsetting certain balances) debt incurred prior to 1st April, 
1936, and, partly in the form of the distribution of a further 12 and half ner cent 

of the jute tax.’ lii the cases of Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the N. W. F. P., ana Oiissa, 

the enfire net debt is cancelled and in tho case of the C. P. all jire-1936 deficit debt 
plus approximately tv\'o crores of pre-1921 debt. 

Annual cash subventions will be as follows : U. P. 25 lakhs for 5 years only : As¬ 
sam 30 lakhs ; Grissa —40 laklis ; N. W. F. P. JllX) laklis subject to reconsieforation 
after 5 years ; 8md 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyor is as 
follows : Bengal 75 ; Bihar 25 ; C. P. 15 ; Assam 45 ; N. W. F. P. 110 ; Orissa 50 ; 

Sind 105, 0. P. 25. The extra lecurrent cost to the centre is 192 lakhs. 

Orissa is to gel a further non-reeurrent grant of i9 and Sind of 5. 

Provincial Share of Income-Tax 

By six equal steps, beginning from the sixth year from tho introduction of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy, but subject to the proviso to Sec. 138 (2) of tho Act, tho Centro is 
to distribute income-tax to the provinces so that finall^’^ 50 per sent of the distributable 
total has been relinquished in the intermediate five years. There is no possible relin¬ 
quishment of the income-tax so long as tho portion of the distributable sum remaining 
with the Centre together with any contribution from railways aggregate to loss than 
10 crore. 

The percentage division of the distributable portion of the income-tax between 
tbe provinces is as follows : 

Madras, 15 ; Bombay, 20 ; Bengal. 20 ; U. P. 15 ; the Punjab, 8 ; Bihar, 10 ; C. P. 

j ; Assam, 2 ; N. W. F. P. 1 ; Orissa. 2 ; and Sind, 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer states that substantial justice will be done by fixing the scale 
of distribution partly on residence and partly on population, paying "to neither factor 
a rigidly pedantic deference for which the actual data provide insufficient justification 

Principles of Settlement 

The following are salient extracts from the Report ; Throughout the discussions 
leading up to the Government of India Act, it has been recognised that at tbe 
inauguration of provincial autonomy, each of the provinces should be so equipped 
as to enjoy a reasonable prospect of maintaining financial equilibrium and. in parti¬ 
cular, that tlie chronic state of deficit into which some of them had fallen snould 

be brought to an end. My first object has accordingly been to examine the present 
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and prospective financiai position of the provinces and to determine the extant to 
whicli special assistance would be needed in order to achieve the above aim. Next, 
it is necessary to consider how far the Central Government i" in a position to 
render such assistance without jeopardisin'? its own solvency. Finally, I have to 
look further into the future and to suggest to what extent and when it may be 
possible for the Centre to place additional resources at the disposal of the provinces 
out of the proceeds of the taxes on income. 

From the provincial point of view, the desirability of attaining this final result is 
undeniable and the only question (though in itself a difficult question) is to determine 
an equitable basis of distnliution. From the central point ol view, on the other 
hand, it is clear that the financial stability and credit India as a whole must 
remain the paramount consideration. Moreover, this is as essential to the provinces 
and to the success of provincial autonomy as it is to the I'entre itself. Th'oughout 
ray recommendations, 1 have kept the stability of the Central finances continuously 
in mind. Expenditure at the Centre cannot bo expected, consistently with safety, 
to decrease much below the point to which it has now been reduced. There may 
be future savings on debt conversions, but so far as they remain with the general 
budget, they hardly seem likely to do more than assist in reinstating a more 
adequate contribution to debt redemption than the present reduced figure of 3 crores. 

It is, however, at least unnecessary to contemplate any serious increase in the 
total expenditure unless the railway budget, contrary to expectation, fails to improve. 

Expenditure in the provinces' could obviously be increased with advantage on 
many heads. This is a question of degree and ofiportunity. Some expansion in fact 
took place even with the existing provincial resources, especially in the years before 
the slump when many provinces wore able, for instance, to increase substantially 
their expenditure on education. It may now be anticipated from the recovery of 
provincial revenues, not all of which are or need be static. Nevertheless,^ the allo¬ 
cation at an early date of a sliare in taxes on income under Section i38 of tho 
Govornment of India Act constitutes, for many provinces, the main hope for the 
future expansion. 

On a general review of the existing tendencies, I should conclude that the budge- 
taiy prospect of India, given prudent management of her finances, justify the vjew 
that adequate arrangements can bo made step by stop to meet the financial implica¬ 
tions of the new constitution. A change of constitutional and administrative arrange¬ 
ments cannot of course in a movement alter tho general financial position or enable 
all conceivable financial desires to be met, but I see no reason why a cautious but 
steady advance should not be achieved. 

CotUMs OF Provinces 

I turn now more particularly to the prior question. The present position of the 
provinces and their contrasted positions inter se, both of which fall under the 
objective of starting the provinces on the occasion of autonomy on ‘‘an even keel”. 
Various matters arise in this connection. How far in actual fact is each province 
now solvent and likely to remain solvent V This is a matter which cannot bo judged 
on the position in the year only, llow far, whatever may bo its present position, 
has a province administered its affairs, whether in taxation or in expenditure, with 
adequate firmness and how far has this or that province, for whatever reason, been 
financially neglected in the pa.st and thereby condemned to a lot from which others 
have escaped V It is obviously impossible to reconcile all the conflicting views and 
arguments on those issues. ’ The recommendations I shall make represent in my 
belief an equitable settlement as between the various contestants and will, 1 hope, 
be accepted on that basis, I would only add here that in any country of the size 
of India there must inevitably bo substantial differences in the standard of adminis¬ 
trative needs and possibilities just as there are in otlier areas of the same size m 
the rest of the world or, for that matter, oven in smallest units._ The present position 
and the relative size of the provincial budgets are shewn in appendix (II), As 
regards the figures for 1936-37, it must be borne in mind that they are estimates 
ana experience suggests that the deficits thus prognosticated will, in the actual 
result, bo smaller. Apart from that, there are a number of adjustments to bo made 
in either direction beiore these figures can be regarded as any necessary indication 
of the future nor can any settlement undertake to secure that no province shall at 
any time and, whatever the course of its administration, be freed from the ordinary 
risk of a casual budgetary deficit. Provincial autonomy necessarily implies autono¬ 
mous responsibility in this direction. Also, it is obvious as the Percy Committee 
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said, that special assistance to certain provinces which, whatever the precise form 
it takes, can only be given at the cost of the Central revenues and must operate 
to delay pro tanto the general transfer to all provinces of their share of the taxes 
or income. This consideration cannot be absent from the mind of anyone endeavour¬ 
ing to deal fairly with the whole problem and sets on limit to the amount of prior 
readjustment which can reasonably be admitted. At the same time, it is equally 
clear that some provinces are intrinsically bettor off than others and at th * moment 
has urgently in need of additional resources and it is both desirable and inevitable 
that a certain measure of correction should be applied even if it means that pro¬ 
vinces which have been able to attain higher standards of administration should 
now to some slight extent, have to progress more slowly. 

Certain further general comments may be made. Hombay has just received an 
annual relief to the extent of approximately 90 lakhs from the separation ot Sind ; 
Madras and Bihar approximately 20 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively from the separa¬ 
tion of Orissa. Madras, Bombay and the Punjab have cerfainly not the lowest 
administrative standards in India. Bengal is clearlv on a low standard, while Bihar 
and Orissa has been generally recognised as the poorest province in India, To a 
less extent, similar considerations apply to the Central Provinces. The position of 
the United Pi'ovinces is so far peculiar that while its ultimate future gives loss 
reason for an.xiety, its immediate difficulties are considerable. 

Sind 

Sind and Orissa as newly instituted {irovinoes have special problems of their own. 
The future of Sind and of the subvention as part of Sind finances is inseparably 
bound up with the financial future of the Lloyd Barrage. In considering to what 
extent it is justifiable to continue this charge' on the Centro, I must assume that 
the Barrage scheme will be administered on lines comparable with similar schemes 
elsewhere and that adequate rates will bo charged for the facilities it will provide. 
In all the circumstances and bearing in mind the necessarily conjecural nature of 
estimates for a period stretching so far into the future, I recommend that the Sind 
subvention should remain at 105 lakhs for a period of 10 years (i. e., till l9l6-47 
inclusive) and should then be diminished by 25 lakhs a year for ‘-iO years, bv 10 
lakhs a year for the next 5 vears, by 45 lakhs a year for the next succeeding 5 
years, and thertafter until the whole barrage debt is repaid, i. o., in about 40 years 
from l942, Auy remaiaing portion of the subvention will, of course, in any event 
cease. 


Orissa 

It is impossible to ignore the fact tint the existing standard of expenditure lu 
Orissa is extremely low and the scope for expansion in tlie provinco’s own resources 
in the early future is unusually limited as against the provision of 40 and a half 
lakhs in l9lG-d7 for recurrent Orissa expenditure. It is therefore necessary to con¬ 
template a somewhat higher normal scale of assistance and conclusion is that 

the figure should bo increased to approximately 50 lAklrt. I recommend also, in 
order to case the position in the earlier vears, that the Government of India should 
make a further grant to tho Orissa Earaine Fund so as to raise the total in the 
latter to tho figure of 10 lakhs prescribed in the Orissa Order in ('ounoil. Five 
lakhs have already been provided for this purpose and a contribution of 1 and 
one-fourth lakhs included m the 19i6-37 Orissa Budget so that a further non¬ 
recurrent sum of about 4 lakhs would be needed. Finally, it is clear that the coat 
of providing the new province with such essential buildings as are required will be 
rather more than the sum of 27 and a half lakhs for headquarters alone which the 
Government of India are setting aside out of their anticipated surplus of 1935-36. 
In my view, a further sum of 15 lakhs should suffice if a reasonable standard is set 
and I recommend that assistance for this purpose, additional to what has been 
proposed in the two preceding sub-paragraphs, should be provided at the rate of 
u lakhs per annum in each of the first five years. The total assistance which I 

propose should be given to Orissa is thus about 57 lakhs in the first year, 63 lakhs 

a year in the next four years, and, thereafter, 50 lakhs a year. 

Assam 

Assam has been universally recognised as a deficit province and must undoubtedly 
receive assistance. The measure of the assistance depends partly on the prospective 
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revenne of Assam allowing for a very moderate amount of continued recovery and 
partly bn the degree to which the existing provincial deficit (47 lakhs in 19’d5-it6) 
can be regarded as having been unavoidable (either as regards expe iditure or taxa¬ 
tion). Allowance has further to be made for the cost of provincial auton omy and-for 
certain adjustments of e.xpenditure with the centre, including the cost of the Asssam 
rifles, hitherto mainly borne by the Certral Government. At present the ('entrai Gov¬ 
ernment pays 12 lakhs per annum towards the total cost of the Assam Itifles (15 
lakhs). In future the Central Government will in any case pay the cost of the Mani¬ 
pur Battalion (approximately 3 lakhs). The Central Government now proposes to bear 
7 lakhs of the cost of the remaining Assam force and to treat this payment separa¬ 
tely from any assistance for provincial needs proper. I think this an equitable ar¬ 
rangement. The Assam Government put forward a special claim in connection with 
the proceeds of the excise duties on Assam oil. Though the incidence of ihe tax: 
obviously does not fall on the producing province, 1 do uot think there is any econo¬ 
mic justification for this particular claim or that it presents any real analogy with 
the superficially similar claim which it may be alleged, have been recognised else¬ 
where. In any case having regard to the amount of the proposed assistance which 
such a receipt could only operate to reduce, it is necessary to pursue this matter 
further. 

North-'West Frontier 

The North-West Frontier Province which has since 1932 received an annual sub¬ 
vention of 1 ci'ore from the Gentr.il Government, is so far in a special position that 
Section 142 of the Governmeut of India Act permits an increase in its subvention at 
any time without an address from the federal legislature. It is however desirable, 
both from the point of view of the Province and from that of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, that the subvention should be fixed for a certain period of years. After e:?<;a- 
rainiug the past and prospective budgetary position of the Province (and also, inci- 
detitaliy, t»»e various references made in the past to equivalence in certain respects 
with the neiglibounng districts of the Punjab), my recommeudatiou is t'oat the exis¬ 
ting subsidy of 1 crore should be supplemented by approximately 10 lakhs per aunqm. 
In so far as this assistance may take the form of a subvention under Section 142, it 
should be fixed for a [leriod of five years which should be subject to revision in the 
light of the then existing circumstances. By revision I am far from implying a fur¬ 
ther increase. I contemfilate merely that the position should then be reviewed in the 
light of the five years’ further financial administration. 

Central Government’s Position 

Can the Centre support such an additional demand apart from this sum of nearly 
two crores per annum r Concurrently with the inauguration of provincial autonomy 
Burma will be separated from India at a net loss to the Central revenues now esti¬ 
mated by the Goveiiirnent of India at about two and threo-forth crores. These two 
items together clearly would present a budgetary problem of some magnitude if they 
had to be faced iu f937-38 at one blow and so* soon from the normal resources of 
a single financial year. Thereafter, owing to the exoansion m the central resources 
which may with coiitidence be anticipated, they need occasion no special difficulty. 
Tiianks, however, to the Reserve Fund of about 2 crores which is being constituted 
out of the anticipated surplus of the year 19i5-36, I see no reason why the grant of 
these £^dditional resources to the Provinces should not commence in 9o7-38. 

In so concluding, I should be lacking in frankness if I did not make it clear that 
the scope in the next few years for the relaxation of revenue burdens is likely to 
be extremely small unless economic improvement takes place at a rate well in excess 
of what can now safely be assumed. I have, however, felt it right to assume that 
Establishment of provincial autonomy must, be regarded as an objective to which 
the Govermhent of India will give speemi consideration in assessing the relative order 
of flnanoial aims. 

. From the financial point of view, I conclude that His Majesty’s Government may 
safely wpiipsE fo Parliament that Part Ill of the Government of India Act 4-0 
should ibe brought into operation a year hence. 

Claim of Jute Provinces 

/the olaim of the jute-prpducing provinces to the whole or part of the jute eqCsport 
has already been reQognised to the extent of 50 per,cent by the Howernment.pf 
57 
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India Act. In my opinion, it is doubtful whether the argument t^t the incidence of 
this particular duty falls wholly on the producer can be maintained. No concrete 
statistical proof of this contention has been produced and, even if such proof could 
be proved for a specific date, it may be doubted whether it would be valid in all 
the circumstances of a changing market. Further, even if the argument were 
completely substantial, it would not bo conclusive on the question whether or not 
the community as a whole in India was entitled to tap this source of revenue as it 
must in fact tap other sources of revenue of unequal provenance among the different 
parts of India. No source of revenue, whether customs, excise or income-tax, can 
in fact in any country be derived equally from all parts of the country alike, rich 
and poor, agricultural or industrial. In so far as a claim may be put forward on 
the ground that the taxable capacity of Bengal is limited ,by the incidence of this 

duty, that is a claim not so much to this particular duty as to financial assistance 

generally. It is part in fact of the case for a share in taxes on income or for such 
prior special treatment as it is the object of my present recommendations to 
secure. It may be thought that whatever validity there may be in the economic 

argument has already been mot by the surrender to the provinces concerned of 50 

per cent of the net produce of the duty. It will, however, be convenient that part 
of the assistance I contemplate should take tlie form of an increase in this 
figure and therefore I recommend that the j)ercentago should bo increased under 
Section 140 (2) of the Act to 62 and half on the estimated gross veld of the duty in 
1936-37 at 380 lakhs. This increase of 12 and half per cent would mean in round 
figures the following additions to the resources of the provinces concerned at a cor¬ 
responding cost to the Central Government: Bengal, 42 lakhs ; Bihar 2 and half 
lakhs ; Assam 2 and one-fourth lakhs ; and Orissa rather over “one-fourth” lakh. 

Apart from tho separation of Burma and the provision of 2 crores assistance for 
the provinces which 1 have already recommended, the additional cost of the new 
federal institutions (probably something over half a crore) may be imminent and 
provision may have to be made for financial adjustments in respect of the States 
under Section 147 of the Act at a not ultimate annual cost now estimated at rather 
more than half a crore though the full annual charge on this latter account will 
presumably not fall to meet in the early years. If, however, there is bound to be 
delay, the provinces will no doubt recollect that they will bo receiving from the 
Centre the amounts proposed in para 17 above, in addition to w’hat certain of them 
have already been receiving from the jute export duty and about Rs. 1 and half 
crores per annum for roads as well as certain grants fRs 3 and half crores) for 
rural purposes. Some of them have also received substantial assistance through being 
relieved of deficit areas. 


Burden of Income-Tax 

I wish to add two comments on these recommendations. After the abolition of 
the tax on the smaller incomes and the two successive reductions in the rates im¬ 
posed in 1931, the rate income-tax and super-tax in India, especially on the higher 
incomes are by no means excessive. The general scheme ^pf Indian taxation (Central 
and Provincial) operates to relieve tho wealthier commercial classes to an extent 
which is unusual in taxation schemes, and there would bo no justifiable ground of 
complaint if a slight correction of this anomaly were maintained. Tho assignment 
of taxes on income is the main method of assisting provincial finances contemplated 
by the Government of India Act, and if the remaining surcharge were maintained, 
it would materially contribute to the early receipt by the provinces of additional 
resources. 

Position of Raiways 

The position of the Railways is frankly disquieting. It is not enough to contem¬ 
plate that in five years’ time, the Railways may merely cease to be in deficit. Such 
a result would also tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the provinces are 
entitled to expect. I believe that both the early establishment of effective co-ordina¬ 
tion between the various modes of transport and the thorough-going overhaul of 
railway expenditure in itself are vital elements in the n^hole provincial problem. 

Basis of Distribution of Income-Tax 

Naturally each province advocates tho basis of division (population, residence, etc.) 
which gives it the largest dividend. It cannot be said that any of the proposed bases 
have any particular scientific validity or satisfy in any appreciable degree the ideal} 
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but practically unascertainable tost of capacity to pay. The more accident of place of 
collection as has frequently been pointed out in previous discussions of this suyeot 
is clearly an unsuitable f^uide. The residence of the individual, though it may be a 
convenient and practi(3ally dividing line for purposes of avoiding double taxation 
betwen separate political units, is not in itself a very scientific criterion, particularly 
in a Federation and in fact, in India gives results (of necessity partly estimated), 
too suspiciously near those of collection to inspire much confidence. 

Finally, even supposing it were practicable to ascertain to what part of India 
particular fractions of iricoine (and, therefore, the incidence of the taxation buraen) 
properly adhere, it is still arguable that in a Federation other considerations also 
involved, particularly if the benefits and incidence of other forms of common taxation 
are unequally divided as between the various partners. 


Text of the Official Correspondence 

The following is tho text of the correspondence between the local Governments, 
the Goveromeut of India and tho Sojretary of State on the recommendations of the 
Niemoyor Report issued from Simla on the 27th. May 1936 and copies of which had 
been presented to Parliament by the Secretary of State. 

Briefly put, tho Secretary of State has accepted the Niemeyer Report as a 
whole. The provincial Govenunonts’ protests are strongly worded, tne exoep- 

tion being the C. P. Government who have sent in the shortest telegram and accept 
the Niemeyer award without an elaborate criticism. , 11.0 

The longest representation is by the Punjab Government and the Secretary or 
State’s reply deals with tliis provirn^e at greater length than with any other province. 

The Madras Oovernmont after drawing a comparative picture betvveen iiengal ana 
Madras urges that the population factor should bo given a greater weight. ^ 

The Bombay Government regrets inter alia that tho distribution of income-tax 
relief should be made entirely dependent upon the successful running of railways 
and presses for cancellation of fictitious debt created in respect of unproductive 

irrigation works. ^ •-i _ 

The Bengal Government is moderate in its representation and while aoceptmg 
the award wants the jute duty to be recognized in future as a provincial source. 

The U. P. Government admits that the Niemeyer Konort is a carefully balancea 
scheme and suggests that after live years until receipts from income-tax amount to 
Ks. 15,00,(XX) a subvention be given suBicient to bring the income-tax receipts plus 
subvention to Rs. 15,00,(XX). , 

The Punjab Government feels that tho province will have a permanent sense 01 
injustice and wishes that at least their income-tax share should be lixed on tne 
population percentage. , . , u 

Bihar puts in its claim as tho poorest province and wishes that the basis of 
distribution should bo wholly population. , ,r- • * 

The Assam Government is divided. The Indian Members and Ministers are pro¬ 
foundly disappointed while their European colleagues do not admit that a aenoit of 
Rs. 35,00,(XX) is involved. j 

The N. W. F. P. objects to the Niemeyer Report unnecessarily prejudging its 
position regarding subvention five years hence. 

The Orissa Government protests that tho proposals inv 9 lve a great disparity in 
the treatment among assisted units giving to Orissa subvention far less per head of 
population than to other units who have already a far higher standard of expendi¬ 
ture per head. ,, , , i. 

The Sind Government presumes that tho door would be loft open for adjusc- 
ment of subvention and debt repayment in case revenue expectations are not realised. 

The Provincial Governments’ views wore sent by the first week of May except 
the Punjab, whose views were submitted on April 13. The Government of India 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State their views on May 14 and enunciated the 


views on May 14 and enunciated the 
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position in clear terras. They pointed out the figures of the initial cost of assistance 
to the Provincial Governments wore in excess of anything the Government of India 
bad hitherto contemplated and thought that the divisible income-tax receipts to be 
pprmanentlv retained bv the centre would be fixed at two-thirds instead of a half. 
However, recognizing that the Niemeyer Report is in the nature of a quasi-arbitral 
award, they hope that the Niemeyer programme is feasible. They declare, however, 
that unless railway solvency on the basis of a full commerciaf accounting system 
can bo restored (and that before long) the latter stage of the programme envisaged 
by Sir Otto Neimeyer, relating to income-tax would be quite impossible of execution. 
The Government of India also consider tliat any material increase in customs tariff 
will endanger the practicability of the plan. They conceive, in fact, that in order 
to conserve the revenue yield it will be necessary from time to time to propose 
reductions of particular duties. 

As regards siirchaiges, ‘whether these are retained permanently or only tem¬ 
porarily, it seems to us indubitable that in recommending a st'ttlernent so generous 
to the provinties Sir Otto has rendered it difficult in the next ten yeais for the 
Government of India either to increase its exiguous piovision for the sinking fund 
to a reasonable figure or to reduce the indirect taxes whit h are an undue burden 
either upon the consumer, except m cases where such action will be cleaily advan¬ 
tageous to revenue.’ 

As regards the Niemeyer proposals for decentralization of tlie balances and con¬ 
solidation of the pre-autonomy debt, the Government of India regard them as an 
integral pait of tlie initial financial settlement. The iSecrefary of State has agreed 
with thus view, as also with the view of the Government of India that when the 
rai ways show a surplus these should not be used for leplaeing the sums boi rowed 
from the depreciation fund. He also approves of the proposals regaiding improvement 
of the railway accounting procedure. 

The Government of India make it clear that they see no eluinee o^ relinquishing 
any further part of the iute -duty by 1942 or indeed by any specific date. On this 
the i^ecretary of State declares that, if on account of the reduction in the jute ex¬ 
port duty the value to the growing provinces of their percentage weie materially 
reduced it would be necessary to consider whetlier those provinces lequned additional 
assistance. 

As regards the question of the remaining surcharges on income-tax, the Secretary 
of State says—‘If the scheme of finance upon which the successful operation of 
nrovincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance for some time 
longer of this burden (either in the present or in any equivalent form) 1 shall accord 
my full support to the Government of India.’ 

The SeortUary of state deals briefly with the cases juit by the various jirovinces. 
Referring to tho Punjab, ho says :—•[ have no d<)ubr that a province so well en¬ 
dowed with natural resources and with so high a tradition of efficient administration 
as the Punjab will, in fact, wiiliout assistance be much more favouiahly situated 
than many of tho other [irovinces even after allowing for the hol[> which the latter 
will receive.’ The point rained by the Punjab fJovernnient regaiding the supply of 
excise liquor hy one firovince to anothtu- would require j^irthcr examination. The 
Secretary of State assures the N. W. F. Province that the intention is to reconsider 
the question of subvention at the end of five years. 

Both tlie Government of India and the Secretary of State express great apprecia¬ 
tion of the service rendered by Sir Otto Niemeyer and regard his report as a quasi- 
arbitral award. 

Secretary of Statens Telegram 

The Secretary of State sent to the Government of India the following telegram 
on May 20, giving reasons why he has accepted the Niemeyer Report as a whole and 
indicating his views on certain points raised by the Government regarding the future 
policy : — 

‘I have now received the views of each of the provincial Governments and of 
your Excellency’s Government upon Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Report, and having carefully 
examined these communications, I have reached conclusions which are set forth be¬ 
low. Tn order that a full information of the considerations that I have had to 
weigh may he available, T propose to present to Parliament both the views of the 
Government of India and this reply. 

‘I coidially join in acknowledgments which are due to Sir Otto Niemeyer for un¬ 
dertaking the responsible and difficult task that was allotted to him and for the man- 
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Ber in whicn he has discharged it. No problem connected with the process of cons¬ 
titutional reform in India has given rise to greater conflict of views and interests 
than the matter of finance and it is, indeed, fortunate that one v’ho combined such 
exceptional experience and authority with complete detachment from Indian contro¬ 
versies was able to assist in the final stages of its solution. There can be no more 
striking evidence of formidable complexities of issues upon which, he has delivered 
so clear a judgment than th>' documents now under review. 

Sir Otto’s task had two aspects. On the one hand he was appointed to conduct 
an independent investigation of the present and prospective budgetary positions of 
the Government of India and of the Governments of provin<'9s before the final 
decisions were taken by his Majesty's Government and Parliament as to the date for 
the introduction of new provincial constitutions. On the other hand he was required 
to make recommendations for completion by Order-in-('onncil of a scheme of financial 
relations between the centre and the provinces embodied in the Government ot India 
Act of 1915, and for other adpistraents ancillary to that scheme. The matters 
remaining to be determined by ()rder-in-(^ ouncil were allocation between the centre 
and the provinces of the proceeds of income-tax and jute export dutv and prescrip¬ 
tion of grants-in-aid of revenues of such provinces as were found to require assis¬ 
tance in this form. The two aspects of enquiry are connected by an objective 
inherent in the constirutional plan of equipping prices with at least sufficient mini- 
mum of resources at the outset, and of providing them with further resources in 
future, for questions at once arise both of ability of the Central Government to 
surrender a part of its pre.sent resources and of the manner in which the sums 
available should lx? ilistributed among tho provinces. 

Sir Otto’s conclusions upon the general question of adequacy of financial resources 
is dhat the budgetary prospects of India given a nrudent management of her finances, 
justify the view that adequate arrangements can be made, step by step, to meet 
the financial implications of the new constitution’ ( parapraph no. 8), and after 
making recommendations to meet the immediate needs of the provinces, he adds 
Sfiecifically, from financial point of view I conclude, that his Majesty’s Government 
may safely propose to I’arliament that part 11 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
should be brought into o|)eration a year hence’, (paragraph no. 18). ’Ihese conclu¬ 
sions have been reached after an expert and exhaustive examination of the position 
in corisultfitiori with the financial authorities of t'ac-h of the provinoes and of the 
Government of India and must accordingly command the respect. 

Comments of Provincial Govts. 

I', was perhaps inevitable that so long as the final decision had not been pro¬ 
nounced ufion the extent of bentifir that each province might expect to receive, com- 
rumin of ♦’he pi'ovincial Governments should generally speaking have been designed 
mainly to emphasise their individual difficulties and natural desires for greater resources 
In any case, it was scarcely to bo expected that where aspirations have considerably 
out-run the financial possibilities and exf)ections have been high, and where the effects 
of a setback that acoompained depression are still keenly felt, necessarily liraitted 
proposals now under consideration would receive from this quarter an unqualified wel¬ 
come. I fully realize, indeed, that the financial administration of all provinces will 
continue to demand great caution aui that the budgetary problems of some provinces 
will present difficulties. 

I see no reason, however, to believe that those problems need prove insoluble and 
I find confirmation for the view not only in fSir Otto Neiraeyer’s judgment, but also 
in fact that no provincial Government makes any suggestion that the introduction of 
provincial autonomy should he delayed on financial grounds. 

On the other hand the problem of the Government of India in finding some five 
crores, partly to assist the provinces aad partly in consequence of the separation 
of Burma, dt3mands consideration. Sir Otto Nieraoyer was far from ignoring the im- 
pli(3ations of this problem which are further emphasised by the Government of India. 
It is clear that the central Government, no less than provincial Governments, will 
have to direct its financial policy with special care, but I do not nnderstand that the 
Government of India anticipate insuperable difficulties and I share this view. 

Deficit in Provinces 

In considering this question, it is well, 1 think, to appreciate the extent to which 
such practical difficulties as remain to be overcome are inherent in the existing 
situation independent of prospect of oonstitutional reform. The anxiety of provinces 
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for a more liberal allotment of resources has been continuously manifested over 
a lonf^ period. Moreover, ihe problem of chronic deficit in the provinces could not 
have much longer been left unsolved. These are the major factors in the situation 
and would have to be faced even if no change in the existing form of Governmemt 
tras contemplated. Besides them, the cost of such changes as the enlarged electo¬ 
rates and the legislatures which are connected with the new constitution is relatively 
insignificant. 

It is, of course, clear that the solution of all these problems might have 
been simpler, had they been under consideration in more propitious eccuomic cir¬ 
cumstances. Unless, howeve?', completely unforeseenable setback occurs, the 
position will evidently be markedly better than could have been anticipated at 
a time when the framework of the new constitution was under discus¬ 
sion. It will be recalled that the joint committee gave special attention 

to the financial background of reforms and concduded that Parliament would at an 
appropriate time require assurance from his Majesty’s Government that the new 
constitution could be inaugurated without thereby aggravating the financial diffi¬ 
culties to a dangerous extent. In my view the assurance that may now be given 
can be framed in appreciably more positive and hopeful terms. After full consi¬ 
deration I entirely accept !Sir Otto Niomeyer’s conclusions and I had no hesitation 
in proposing with the concurrence of your Excellency’s Government that April 1st, 
I9d7 should be appointed as the date for the commencement of provincial autonomy. 
A draft order in Council for this purpose (upon the technical of detail which the 
Govcnment of Trnlia and the provincial Governments have been separately consulted) 
will Fhorlly be submitted to Parliament. 

In regard to the second aspect of !Sir Otto Nioraeyer’s enquiry, it is evident that 
the past history of the discussion of financial relations between the centre and the 
provinces afforded no good reason to hope that his recommendations would be 
immediately acceptable to all parties concerned As the Joint Committee pointed 
out the problem of allocation of ro'^ourcos in the federal system has everywhere 
|)roved singularly impracticable, for the conflict of interest that arises is practically 
incapable of complete resolution (?) The assessment of the relative financial need 
of the centre and of the provinces collectively is a sufficiently difficult task but the 
other facet of the problem adjudication of rival claims of provinces gives rise to 
issues of even greater delicacy. I share the Government of India’s view that in 
both respects ISir Otto’s report must be regarded as in the nature of a quasi-arbitral 
aw’ard and it is accordingly clear that such a nicely balanced scheme 
could not properly be disturbed except for strongest reasons. I have examined 
the recommendations closely on this basis. So far as concern the aggregate 
assistance to be atforded to jirovinces, I am not prepared to dissent from 
the Government of India’s view that it is out of question at the present 
moment for the Central Government to undertake greater commitments, imme¬ 
diate or prospective, than Sir Otto has recommended. In these circumstances it is, 
of course, clear that any material alteration in the treatment accorded to particular 
provinces can be made only at the expense of other province. How extensive is the 
field of controversy to wdiich this would lead is readily ap|wrent from the conflicting 
view’s of the provincial Governments that are before me. Each province is inevita¬ 
bly convinced of the strength of its own claims and is bound to experience difficulty 
in appreciating the significance of its case relatively to circumstances of other pro¬ 
vinces. It cannot be overlooked that Sir Otto Niemeyor has brought independent 
judgment to bear on this subject and that he has had exceptional opportunity of 
appreciating the problem as a whole. It is my considered view that he has achieved 
as equitable a settlement between the various contestauts as the ease allows. I pro¬ 
pose accordingly to accept his recommendations as a whole. Before acoepting the 
recommendations as not only equitable but practicable I have paid attention to the 
special problems that are mentioned by the Government of India. 

Financial Position of Railways 

As regards the financial position of railways, I note with satisfaction that the 
Government of India have the matter actively under consideration and your Excel¬ 
lency’s Government may count on my support in any measure that may be necessary 
for the improvement of the position. 

Customs Revenue 

I note the Government of India’s view regarding the customs revenue which is 
a matter that will undoubtedly call for most careful consideration in the near future. 
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SuRcnA^ROE ON Income-Tax 

The question of retaining surcharge on income-tax iS; as the Government 

of India point out, one of some difficulty and although it is only one 

aspect of the general budgetary problem which will arise from time time, 

I feel bound to say at once with reference to their observations 

on the subject that if the scheme of finance upon which the successful 
operation of provincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance 
for some time longer of this burden (either in its present or in any equivalent 
form) i shall accord my full su[)port to the Government of Indi’. 

I agree that in any case there is bound to bo some uncertainty whether the 
progiamrao for transfer of income-tax to provinces can bo fully realized and in 

this connection I think it well to associate myself with the warning given by Sir 
Otto Niemeyer in paragraph 32 of his report 

While every effort will be made, so far as I am concerned, and also I have no 
doubt by the Government of India, to fulfil the hopes now extended to provinces, 
the scheme cannot be assumed by them to represent the final commitment. At the 
same time with reference to the Government of India’s observations as regards the 
provincial percentage, I am bound to emphasize the importance that I attach to 
secu ing the maximum possible ultimate distribution to provinces for which reason 
I welcome both Sir Otto’s proposal and the Government of India’s view, which I 
share, that there is a fair reason to believe in its feasibility. It is relevant to 
remember that the mistake in fixing the percentage unduly low cannot be rectified 
since the percentage originally prescribed is incajiable of increase by a subsequent 
Order-in-Oouucil. Against any mistake in the contrary direction, however, there 
are safeguards both of the Governor-General’s delaying power, to which attention 
has been drawn by Sir Otto and the Government of India, and in the last resort a 
possible reduction in percentage by an amending order. 

In View of my general conclusions already indicated, it would servo no 
good purpose to attempt a detailed commentary on the views submitted by each 
indiviilual province. There are, liowever, certain Sfiocific points upon which a brief 
comment is unavoidable, and in the first place I wish to express concurrence in the 
Government of India’s observations in connection with representations of Assam, 
Sind, Bihar and Bengal. As regards Bengal, I would add that it cannot in my 
opinion pioperly be assumed that the power in respect of jute export duty placed 
by the Government of India Act in the Central Legislature will not be exercised 
wdth due roard to the economic interests of that province. On such assumption 
applied throughout the field of central legislation, which of necessity includes sub¬ 
jects that affect certain units more than others, the federal idea w^ould be practically 
unworkable. In so far, however, as there may be a case for reducing sooner or later 
the rate of jute export duty, I think it necessary to say now that if on account of 
such reduction the value to the growing provinces of their percentages wore materi¬ 
ally reduced it would bo necessary to consider whether in the circumstances those 
provinces required an additioual assistance either in the form of a change in jute 
duty percentage or otherwise. 

Problems Before U. P. Government 

I appreciate the practical problems that confront the Government of the United 
Provinces. I have, however, not understood that Sir Otte Niemeyei’s recommenda¬ 
tion was related to the precise requirements of each particular year aud am unable 
to accept tlie suggesion that in aggregate it need prove inadequate, having regard 
to the circumstances of the United Provinces and to the special problems that the 
central budget will present in the first year or two. It appears to mo not unreason¬ 
able that the beneficiary should accept the assistance in even amounts and make bud¬ 
getary dispositions accordingly. 

Pirn JAB Government 

While I sympathize with much that the Punjab Government says, I cannot refrain 
from observing that the case of that province relatively to others, particularly 
Madras and Bombay, appears to have been somewhat exaggerated. Sir Otto Niemeyer 
has clearly had to consider cases of those provinces after allowing for separation of 
Orissa and Sind and I am not prepared to dispute the equity of his oonclusions. 
Moreover from the practical point of view the benefits of creation of Sind and Orissa 
have been largely absorbed into the budgets of the parent provinces this year and 
though they will, of course, permanently strengthen the position of those provinces 
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they will not represent the additional free resources at the disposal of the new 
Ministries. Again, such benefits as Madras aud Bombay may derive from the 
decentralisation and consolidation scheme is, as the Government of India point out, 
temporary, while on the other hand it may be noted ihat as part of the debt scheme 
tJhe Punjab is left with a large block of debt on exceptionally favourable terms. 

I sympathize with the natural disappointment of the Punjab Government that 
that province alone of the provinces of India should receive no assistance, except to 
a triniiig degree through debt scheme. But I am not satisfied tliat there are sufficient 
grounds for giving any special relief to that pioviiiee which Sir Otto Niemeyer has 
not recommended. The central resources, especially at the outset, are not such 
that assistance can be given except when the need is imperative. 1 have no doubt 
that the province so well endowed with natural resources, and with so high tradition 
of efficient administration as the Punjab will in fact without assistance be much 
more favourably situated that many of other provinces, even after allowing for help 
which the latter will receive. The fact that one or two other provinces, whose 
economic strength is perhaps comparable with that of the Punjab, happen to receive 
relief owing to their territorial reorganizations and debt scheme, cannot afford justi¬ 
fication for grant of some equivalent benefit to the Punjab. It has also to bo remem¬ 
bered that additional resources will become available to the new Punjab Government 
when income-tax begins to be distributed. I note that the Punjab Government 
consider that they will be at some financial disadvantage on the introduction of 

J provincial autonomy owing to the expected loss in connection with the supply of 
iquor by the province to other administrations Arrangements covering the supply 
of excise liquor by one province to another will have to bo reviewed in the light of 
the new constitutional position and I consider that the points raised by the Punjab 
Government in this connection will require fuidher examination. 

iDEXFT Order 

I am submitting to Parliament the draft distribution of Revenues Order which 
deals with income-tax, jute export duty and grants-in-aid to certain provinces in 
strict accordance with Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommeiidatioms. 

Fundamental Assumptions 

Technical points in the Draft Order have been separately discussed with the 
Government of India but there are certain fundamontal assumptions that 1 must set 
forth on the present occasion. 

(a) The calculation to which Section 138 (1) of the Government of India Act 
gives rise involves certain assumption as to the interpretation of that section and 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has recorded assumptions that he has made in the annexed 
letter. The order has been drafted upon the basis of these assumptions and as the 
allocation of appreciable sums is involved it is necessary that I should make this 
clear. 

(b) It has always been assumed that ‘corporation tax’ (which is allocated by 
the Act as a federal source of revenue) would mean tax of the nature of the 
existing supertax on companies and definition in section 311 (2; of the Act was 
intended to have this result. I understand, however, that doubt has arisen whether 
the definition is entirely satisfactory. If such doubt is substantiated hereafter it 
may be necessary to ask Parliament to rectify the position. 

"(c) 8ir Otto has recommended that for the purpose of the formula which governs 
the allocation of income-tax in the first five years’ period the computation of railway 
contributions to the general revenues should be made on the basis provided by the 

P resent railway convention which was formulated in the resolution passed by the 
egialative Assembly on September 24, 1924. In accepting this recommendation 1 
agree with the Government of India that the method of application of that renolur 
tion to the present purpose should in respect of treatment of loans from deprecia¬ 
tion fund, the treatment of arrears of contribution to general revenues (which are 
not *8pecifically mentioned but are in {pari materia) and the improvement of the 
accounting procedure be on the lines suggested in paragraph 5 of their views. The 
relevant provision of the Draft Order in Oouncil are intended to give effect to the 
aVK)ve. 

(d) The provisions of the Draft Order in respect of North-TTest Frontier Provindo 
grant-in-aid do not bear on the face of them qualifications that the case of this 
n^ince is to be reconsidered in five years’ time, Which Was what 8ir 
Otto reoomm«:ided. It would, in fact, he inoonvenient to make anoh a provisidwi in 
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the Order, but I wish to make it clear that the intention is to reconsider the 
matter at the end of five years. In this connection I have noted the concluding 
comments in the views of this province and I think it desirable to state that so far 
as I am concerned there is no question of prejudging at the present time any 
decision that may have to be taken in the light of the circumstances of five years 
hence. 

(c) The provisions of Rind assume that the Barrage Debt Funding Scheme will 
be on the lines recommended by Sir Otto Niemeyer and measures to this end are in 
contemplation. 

The scope of the Oraft Order in Council does not extend to decentralisation of 
balances and cancellation and consolidation of debt referred to in paras 19 to 21 and 
appendix III of the repoit. These are matters which will fall to te dealt with 
immediately before the commencement of provincial autonomy under the i.xisting 
statutory powers (subject to certain amendments of the devolution rules). It is clear 
in any event that the grant of specified assistance to certain provinces by the can¬ 
cellation of debt is an essential pait of 8ir Otto Niemoyers scheme and I shall 
assure Parliament that necessary action in this regard will be taken. In addition, 
however, I entirely agree with the Government of India that the scheme for decen¬ 
tralisation of balances and consolidation of debt must bo regarded as an integral part 
of che whole plan and on this basis I have decided to accept the scheme. Detailed 
arrangements for its execution will be discussed. 

Government of India's Telegram 

The Government of India sent to the Secretary of State the following telegram 
on May 14 summing up their views on the Niemeyer Report :— 

We wish at the outset to express our great appreciation of the service which 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has rendered to India in making a survey of Indian finances con¬ 
tained in his re])ort and in undertaking the task of trying to satisfy all provinces as 
well as the centre from resources which are not indefinitely expanding. 

Sir Otto estimates the cost of his recommendations at about Ks. 2 crores a year, 
diminishing^ by a few lakhs as the special non-recurring grants to Orissa and Sind 
run off. lo this figure must be added the cost of decentralising the balances and 
the cost of the debt consolidation scheme referred to in Appendix III. Altogether 
the Government of India calculate that the initial cost of these adjustments is about 
Rs. 2 1/2 crores a year, of which Rs. 2 crores will fall directly on the budget and 
Rs. 1/2 crore will be the diminution of capital repayments. The consolidation pro¬ 
posals also involve the spreading of repayment instalments, which will have the 
efl’ect of increasing somewliat the interest charges in the central budget in the early 
years, though the increase will bo counter-balanced by corresponding decreases 
lacor on. 

The figures of initial cost are in excess of anything the Government of India have 
hitherto contemplated, but nevertheless having regard to the supreme importance 
which is attached to giving provincial autonomy a fair start, they are prepared to 
accept the conclusion reached by Rir Otto in paragraph 18 of his report (viz., that 
his Majesty’s Government may safely propose to Parliament that part III of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, should bo brought into operation as from the 1st 
Apiil next) provided that there is no question of increasing in any appreciable 
degree the total of initial assistance recommended, |[and provided tliat it is clearly 
understood that it may be necessary to retain the remainder of the surcharges ou 
income-tax and super-tax, at any rate for some time after the 1st April, l937, in 
order to maintain a balanced central budget. Incidentally, we desire to indicate that 
we attach very great importance to the general adoption of the arrangements which 
we have proposed for decentralisation of the balances and the consolidation of the 
pre-autonomy debt and to express earnest hope that these arrangements will have 
our full support. Indeed, we go so far as to say that we regard them .s an integral 
part of the initial financial adjustments. In this connection we wish to correet a 
misapprehension which appears to exist that some provinces will got largaL.'H'nco- 
yenanted benefits from iheso arrangements. The greater part of the gains shown 
in Appendix III represents merely the immediate budgetary effect of spreading debt 
repayments over a longer period. In later years, of course, the result of this 
spreading will be to prevent budgetary reductions which would otherwise have 
t^eu plaoe« 
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The next question which arises out of the report is whether the central budget 
can continue to sustain the burden involved by these initial adjustments plus the 
cost of the separation of Burma (estimated at Rs. 2 and 3-4 crores per annum) and in 
addition, can forego in stages over the following 10 years a further sum of at least 
Rs, 6 crores. Naturally we have had to frame for the information of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer such forecasts as we could reasonably make of our position in the years 
to come. Inevitably these estimates are invested with great uncertainty. The 
factors which make for uncertainty are, with two exceptions, set out by Sir Otto. 
Those exceptions are the possibility of India’s being involved in war and the possi¬ 
bility of internal political disturbances of such a magnitude as materially to affect 
the prosperity of the country. The former possibility no calculation can take 
into account,"the latter the Government of India think "that they may safely reject. 
For rest, there fall to be considered the position of the railways and the possibility 
of the law of diminishing returns setting in in connection with the customs revenue. 

As regards railways, the Government of India have no hesitation in saying that 
unless their solvency on the basis of a full commercial accounting system can be 
restored, and that before very long, the latter stages of the programme envisaged by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer will be quite impossible of execution. At present it is hoped that 
the deficits can be met without depleting the existing reserve of Ks. 9 or 10 crores, 
but in the not distant future the annual demand for renewals and replacements is 
bound to increase considerably, and unless in the meantime a position of complete 
solvency has been reached the reserve will rai)idly become exhausted with the con¬ 
sequence of a call upon the central budget. The Government of India have undei 
consideration the practical steps to be taken in this connection, and they hope to 
approach the Secretary of State shortly in the matter. 

As regards customs, the general level of tariff is now so high that 
the maintenance of an aggregate yield which is by far the most 
important single factor in the whole revenue position has become a somewhat pre¬ 
carious task. There is plainly no further reserve which could now bo drawn upon to 
meet an emergency, as was done twice in ]931, and any serious relapse in the value 
of India’s import trade would inflict a damage which would be beyond the remedy 
of a mere increase of tariff. Even if wo exclude, further, a deterioration in the 
conditions of international trade the present pitch even of revenue duties is itself 
liable to provoke regressive tendencies. The Government of India, therefore, con¬ 
sider that any material increase in tariff will endanger the practicability of the plan. 
They conceive, in fact, that in order to conserve the revenue yield it will be neoe- 
Ssaiw from time to time to propose reductions of particular duties. 

The question now is regarded by the Government of India as feasible and accepta¬ 
ble. On this the Government of India are bound to observe that tliey had hoped 
that in view of the initial assistance to the provinces recommended by Sir Otto Do¬ 
ing far greater than was originally contemplated, the proportion of divisible income- 
tax receipts to be permanently retained by tlie centre would be fixed at two-thirds 
and not a half. However, recognising that the report is in the nature of a quasi- 
arbitral award the Government of India content themsCflves with saving that they 
hope and have fair reason to believe that Sir Otto’s programme is feasible. In making 
this statement they rely, of course, on the powers of the Governor General under 
the proviso to sec. 138 (2) of the Act, to which Sir Otto pointedly draws attention 
in the concluding words of paragraph 32 of his report, but they would obviously have 
felt considoraby more confident that the delaying powers would not need to be invoked 
if the percentage allocated to the provinces had Deen fixed at 33 and one-third. 

In this connection the Government of India cannot refrain from referring to some 
of the implications of the report. Those which relate to the solvency of the rail¬ 
ways and the general level of the customs tariff have already been dealt with. That 
relating to the remaining surcharges on income-tax and super-tax raises very diffi¬ 
cult questions which cannot be fully discussed hero, but we do say that, so far as 
we can estimate the adoption of the suggestion contained in paragraph 31 (1) of the 
report would not enable the centre appreciably to increase the scale of initial subven¬ 
tions, though it would obviously advance the date when the distribution of income- 
tax to the provinces commences and it would render more certain of the full pro¬ 
gramme within ten years. In any case, whether the surcharges are retained per¬ 
manently or only temporarily it seems to us indubitable that in recommending a 
settlement so generous to the provinces Sir Otto has rendered it difficult in the next 
ten years for the Government of India either to increase its exiguous provision for 
the sinking fund to a reasonable figure or to reduce those indirect taxes ^whioh are 
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an undue burden either upon enterprise or upon the consumer except in oases Trhere 
such action would be clearly advantageous to revenue. Indeed, unless prosperity 
returns at a quicker pace than now it seeme likely that both the present Government 
ot India and its federal successor will find their freedom of action in the financial 
sphere uncomfortably limited. 

Finally, the Government of India would wish to mention one point of detail in 
regard to the first period of 5 years after provincial autonomy. Sir Otto recommends 
that the provinces should during this period get any sums by which the divisible 
pool of income-tax; exceeds Rs. 13 crores loss any contribution to general revenues 
from the railways. He explains that this railway contribution is to be assessed 
in accordance with the present separation convention, but this is not in 
itself a precise basis of assessment and indeed it would be quite 
possible within the present convention to render Sir ^ Otto’s 
recommendation nugatory. For example, if surpluses are applied first to replacing the 
sums borrowed from the depreciation fund no contribution can possibly arise. The 
Government of India assume that the Secretary of State will provide in the Order in 
Council against a possibility such as this. Ou the other hand,':they’wish to point out that 
they have for some time been considering whether, and have now actuallv decided, to 
remedy the present accounting rules under which an excessive amount of expenditure 
upon renewals and replacements is chargiaJ to capital. The plan decided upon involves 
reducing the charges to capital and iucrcasing the net charge both against revenue 
and against the depreciation fund. In a normal year it will mean an additional chaigo 
of something like Rs. 20 lakhs against railway revenue and they assume that there 
is no question of regarding it as inconsistent with the report, which clearly could not 
intend that the centre should make payments on revenue account to the provinces 
at the expense of an illicit expansion of the railway capital account. 

So far wo have thought fit to sot out oiir own views without specific reference 
to tho views expressed by the provincial Governments. For the most part these 
take the form of asking for more for themselves and of complaining that other provinces 
have been treated too well. The cost to tho central budget of tho various addition¬ 
al demands now put toward is nearly a crore a year as from the Ist.^ April next, 
while there is tlie further proposal that the centre should forego au additionad crore 
O’* more a year by way of reduction of the jute duty not lator than the 1st April 
1942. We "wish to make it clear beyond a proadvonturo that we see no prospect 
whatever of being able to undertake ' additional burdens of this magnitude or indeed, 
as we have previously tried to show, of any appreciable size at all. This means 
that, if concessions are to bo made to individual provinces, it can only be done at 
tho expense of other provinces and not of the centre and for our part we see great 
difficulties in any redistribution of relief, which may easily create more discontent 
Tfir.n it alleviates. 

Apart from these general observations there are a few specific points which re¬ 
quire mention. 

As8a,m —We are clear that Sir Otto deliberately limited the cancellation of debt 
to that incurred prior to the 1st April, 193G. There are obvious reasons for such a 
course, but, apart from that, the residual relief which he recommends is definitely 
assessed on that basis. 

Sind .—The Government o^ India would point out that the subventions proposed 
are equivalent to a capital gift of something like Rs. 20 crores, so that in eflect 
a very large part of the Barrage debt is being cancelled, but in our view it is im- 

C ortaut that Siud should retain au incentive to make tho Barrage remunerative as a 
usiness proposit'on. On the basis of the present estimates the Barrage will ulti¬ 
mately yield a considerable not annual surplus after allowing for the complete cessa¬ 
tion of the subvention. 

RiAar—This arithmetical argument is clearly invalid. There can be no doubt that 
if the debt had first been made less onerous by being sproad over a longer period, 
Sir Otto Niemeyer would have assessed the relief immediately required, not at Rs, 25 
lakhs, but at some smaller figure. 

Bengal —(a) The proposal that the datum-line of divisible inoome-tax receipts for 
the first 5 year period should be fixed at Rs. 12 and not 13 crores is unacceptable. 
The latter figure was doubtless fixed , after a review of the forecast of the central 
budgetary position year by year, at a miuimumiWhioh would reasonably promise an 
equilibrium. At all events, that is definitely our view of the situation. 
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(bl As regards the distribation of income-tax between Bengal and Bom^y, we 
clearly can have nothing to say except perhaps to point-out that Sir Otto Niemeyer 
explains that his proposals are not based upon any uniform combination of population 
and residence. 

(c) We have already made it clear that we see no chance of being able to relin¬ 
quish any further part of the jute duty by 1942 or, indeed, by any specific date. In 
tne circumstances we deem it unnecessary to argue on the merits of this proposition. 

U. P. GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

The TJ. P. Government recognize that the Niemeyer Report presents a carefully 
balanced scheme which, in its main outline, stands or falls as a whole. Though there 
are certain important factors to which they would have wished a different value to 
be given they realize that it is not practical at this stage to suggest fundamental 
changes in the scheme and put forward for solution an extremely difficult and complica¬ 
ted problem. There is, however, one important point relating to the United IVovinces 
which appears to the U. P. Government not to liave been fully ai)preciated and 
which is likely to have such serious effect on the new constitution in the province 
that they feel bound to press it strongly on the attention of the Government of 
India and tho Secretary of State. The IJ. P. (iovernment accept the general con¬ 
clusions of the Niemeyer Report that apart from the ultimate share in income-tax re¬ 
ceipts a temporary relief only is ’necessary in this province. Tho reason for 
the peculiar position of tho (Jnited Provinces noted by Sir Otto Niemeyer is that 
its revenues aie at present depleted by no less than lis. 112 lakhs annually by 
slump in agricultural prices. The land revenue remission carries with it the re¬ 
mission of annual rents to tenants, amounting to four crores and thus affecting vitally 
the whole of the agrarian position. The loss in land revenue can only be gradually 
reduced. A tem))orary relief is thus essential in the earlier stages of the process 
of recovery. The position for tho first few years of provincial autonomy is, however, 
appreciably worse than it ajipoars to have been realized. Tho policy for adjusting 
the land revenue demand which tho Government with the unanimous approval of 
the legislatures have just embarked upon involves a somewhat slow and costly pro¬ 
cedure for settlement and revision of laud revenue on the basis of the existing prices 
and the expenditure thereon in tho first two years will oxeetni, resulting in an in¬ 
crease in land revenue receipts by substantial sums. Drastic retrencliment in pro¬ 
vincial expenditure have been effected since the slump and during tho past year tho 
Government have again scrutinized every item of expenditure wuth utmost care and 
have made and taken into account in the estimates further reductions, wliich in their 
judgment carry retrenchment to the extreme limit. They have, indeed, reduced the 
standard of administration in some oases to an unreasonably low level which cannot 
be maintained much longer. 

In addition, the legislature in the last session passed two taxation measures, in¬ 
creasing the court fees and stamp duty but the effect of tliis will be largely dis¬ 
counted during the next few years by the depressing effect of tho debt legislation 
on tho receipts under this head, the depression being at jiresent greater and is likely 
to be more sustained than formerly anticipated. A careful re-exaraination of the 
position reveals that there will be inevitably a revenue deficit of Rs. 53 lakhs 
in tlie first year of provincial autonomy which the proposed subvention of Rs. 25 
laklis would redueo to 28 lakhs. In the second year it is estimated that with a 
subvention of Rs. 25 lakhs there must still be a deficit of seven lakhs. This means 
that as a result of two years’ working of the new constitution tlio Government, even 
if it provided no fresh expenditure for developments which were urgently required, 
would have incurred a deficit of Rs. .35 lakhs. 

The Government feels confident that neither the Government of India nor the 
Secretary of State would consider it reasonable that the new Government should be 
faced at tho outset with inevitable deficit on this scale. The effect of the working of 
the new constitution and on the public attitude to finance will be most harmful. As far 
as the Government of the United Provinces can judge it is not the intention of Sir 
Otto Niemeyer that any other province should be launched into the new constitution 
with an actual inevitable deficit. 

The Government, therefore, strongly urges that sufficient assistance should be 
given at the outset to enable the province to start not in a submerged condition. 
They suggest that tho subvention be raised by Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 40 lakhs for each 
of the first three years and be fixed at Be. 25 lakhs as proposed* in the report, for 
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the remaining two years. This would still leave the new Government with a deficit 
of Rs. 13 lakhs in the first year, but the recovery would at least be in sight 

In connection with the distribution of income-tax receipts this Go'^ernment wish 
to emphasise the very great importance they attach to Sir Otto Nieyemer’s proposal 
for an early and thorough-going overhaul of the railway expenditure. 

Lastly, if it is necessary for the Governor-General at the end of five years to 
exercise nis delaying power under sec. 138 of the Government of India Act so that 
a province'does not at that time receive any appreciable amount of the inijome-tax the 
loss by the cession of subvention, would result in a serious budgetary difficulty. 

The Government, therefore, suggest that after the first period of five voars imtil 
the receipts from income-tax amount to Rs. 15 lakhs a subvention should be given, 
sufficient to bring the total income-tax receipts plus the subvention to Rs. 15 lakhs. 


BOMBAY GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

The Bombay Government’s telegram to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State records an emphatic protest in regard to the recommendations of the Niemeyer 
Repo-t-t, as no stejis are proposad to coriect the [losition in which Bombay province is 
involved by (bo inequity of the Meston f^ettlement at the cost of the city development 
schemes undertaken at the behest of the Secretary of State and the drain on the yiresi- 
dency owing to its association with Sind. The telegram referring to retrenoliment 
and taxation measures says that public Ofiinioii is unauiraous that if these sacrifices 
were not made Bombay would have shared the benefits now projiosed for provinces 
which face their financial difficulties loss re.solutely. The Bombay Government de¬ 
plores that the distribution of income-tax in the provinces is entirely dependent upon 
tlie successful running of railway, the position of which is frankly disquieting. It is 
practically certain that the provinces will receive no share in the income-tax during 
the first five years and will be fortunate if they receive a sub.stantial share during 
the second five years. 

The net results of the recommendations as far as Bombay Presidency is concerned 
are that the province is left with no expending source of revenue untill such tirne 
as a share in the income-tax proceeds is received, is faced with additional expendi¬ 
ture which must follow the introduction of provincial autonomy, and tho prospect of 
hoiiig comiielled to restore a considerable amount of retrenchment which will swal¬ 
low up tho bulk of the relief accruing from the separation of Sind and will be 
forced to abandon any hopes of expansion in such directions as education, pub¬ 
lic lieultli, agriculture, animal husbandry and tho like. Tho Bombay Government 
consider that tho annual benefit irom tin" separation of Sind for the next year to the 
{1 residency wull not be more than 7fi lakhs. Therefore, (tlio Bombay Government ? ) 
strongB press for the cancellation of tho fictitious debt created in respect of un¬ 
productive irrigation works. 

SIND GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

It is a matter of some disappointment to the Government of Sind that it has not 
been found possible in tho Niemeyer Report to give assistance to Sind in the form 
of substantial reduction of the Barrage debt, states a communique containing tho Sind 
Government’s views on tlie Niomever Report. In the absence of any reasons in the 
report why this course is considered iriconvoriiont, the Government of Sind are un¬ 
able to appreciate why such an arrangement should not be given effect to, but if 
this be found impossible tho propo.sals in tho report are accepted subject to the fol¬ 
lowing remarks; proposals both as regards the annual subvention and the repayment 
of the Bariage debt to depend upon the forecast of increased revenue duo to the 
barrage proving correct. This can only happen if the normal agricultural and econo¬ 
mic conoition obtain every year during tho next 45 years, but it is impossible to say 
that this condition will be fulfilled, in particular, the forecast assumes an increase 
of Rs. 19 lakhs in the revenue in 1947-48 and of increasing amounts for the next 15 
years owing to the levy of increased rates of land revenue assessment. The imposi¬ 
tion of these rates will also depend upon the then prevailing agricultural and 
economic conditions. The Government or 6ind, therefore, presume that tho door will 
be left open for adjustment of subvention and debt repayment iu case tho reveaue 
expectations are not realised. In any such readjustment Sind must be assured the 
minimum revenues required for its needs as a progressive province. 
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BENGAL GOVERNMENFS VIEW 

The Government of Bengal accept the proposals contained in para^^raph 17 of the 
Report in ref^a.d to the assistance to be given to certain provinces on the introduc¬ 
tion of provincial autonomy. They regard the proposals as in the nature of an 
award given after determination of the amount immediately available for distribu¬ 
tion among the provinces and after examination of the budgetary position of the 
several claimants to that amount. Looked at in this light they cannot but accept 
them as fair and reasonable, though they are deeply disappointed that the imme¬ 
diate assistance to be given to Bengal, a province in which by reason of what is 
now admitted to have been an unfair distribution of ro.sources the standard of ad¬ 
ministration is admittedly low, falls far short of their orininal expectation. 

As regards the proposals relating to the distribution of taxes on income the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal while accepting the general sohorao desire to raise two points. 

In paragraph .'10 of the repoi.. it is recommended that during the initial period the 
prescribed sum which centre may in any year retainToiitJof provincial share of the 
proceeds of the taxes on income shall be the whole or such amount as together 
with any general budget receipts from the railways will bring the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s share in the divisible total up to l.'l crores. At present the divisible total is 
approximately 12 cioros and the Goviirnmout of Bengal suggest that this is a more 
appropriate figure. The adoption of this figure will fortify the argument advanced 
in the report in favour of creating an interest in the provinces in securing improve¬ 
ment in revenue from income tax and railways. 

Further the Government of Bengal attach great importance to early distribu¬ 
tion of some share in the proceeds of the taxes on income among the provinces, Xt 
was recognized on the introduction of the present constitution (vide Devolution Rule 
]5) that the p’'ovinces, particularlv industrial provinces, were entitled to a share in the 
taxes on income and during the last fifteen years the industrial provinces have had 
a legitimate grievance since that rule failed' to give relief for which it wuis S[iecially 
designed. In justice to the industrial provinces therefore it is essential that every 
endeavour should be made to expedite the allocation to the provinces of some share 
in the proceeds of the taxes on income. 

In jiaragr.aph 34 of the leport the conclusion reached is that substantial justice 
will be done by fixing tl'e .scale of distribution partly on lesidence and partly on 
population and in paragraph 35 it is recommended that division among the provinces 
should be according to the percentages give tliciein. The same percentage of 20 per 
cent, is jirojiosed both for Bengal and Bombay. If residence alone had boon taken as 
the deterniiuing factory, there \.'ould be litHe difficulty in accepting the parity be¬ 
tween Bengal and Bombay, and each w'oiild then gain at the expense of other pro¬ 
vinces, but the Government of Bengal find it difficult to understand how parity can 
be justified with population as one of bases for the population of Bengal is nearly 
three times that of Jkimbay. 

The calculations made with reference to the figures given in table three of para¬ 
graph 74 of the rejiort of the Fedor.al Finance Committee (rercy Committee) pro¬ 
duce percentages apfiroximately closely to those recomraerfded by Sir Otto Niomeyer 
in respect of all provinces, except Bengal, Bombay and Assam. As regards Bengal 
and Bombay the percentages given by these c,alculations are somewhat below 25 for 
Bengal, and somewhat above }5 for Bombay. The report does not indicate if weight- 
age has been given to Bombay, but if weightage were to be given anywhere the 
(Joverrment of Bengal would have expected to find it given to Bengal and not to 
Boiroay in view of the fact that 

(I) Bombay lias obtained fortuitous relief to the extent of ninety lakhs from the 
separation of 6ind and 

(II) For many years Bengal has through no fault of her own been compelled to 
submit to an adrninistrative standard markedly inferior to that of Bombay. 

It is po.ssible that the incidence calculated by reference to residence alone was 
moved in favour of Bombay since the Federal Finance Committee had reported, but 
in the absence of more detailed information the Government of Bengal find them¬ 
selves rnahlo to accept the proposal that Bengal and Bombay should be given the 
same percentage, . , .v • 

As regards the jute export duty the Government of Bengal must reiterate their 
claim that this should on principle bo treated as a provincial source of revenue. The 
jute expoi fc duty was imposed originally aa an emergency measure during the war. 
After the war and up to the onset of the trade depression jutp commanded nigh 
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prices and the ad valorem incidence of duty was low. In 1924-25 the incidence was 
between four and five per cent. The position, however, has now changed. The 
price of jute has fallen enormously whereas the deadweight of duty has remained 
constant and at to-day’s prices the ad valorem incidence is over thirteen per cent. 
Again the competition by substitutes has increased, for instance, paper bags are now 
largely used for the transport on cement and the adoption of bull handling of grain 
is extending. In these changed conditions the Government of Bengal consider it 
unlikely that the export duty is now passed on to the consumer and in their view it 
is more probable that it is borne for a greater part by the producer. 

The Bengal case was not, however, by any means founded entirely on the present 
incidence of the duty. There are other cogent arguments, though of a political rather 
than economic and financial nature. In the first jilaco Bengal can never rest content 
with a fiscal system which aims at protecting largely at her expense as a 
consumer the products of other provinces, while taxing per distinctive staple 
product for the benefit of the Centre, m other words for the benefit of 
those provinces. In the second place, the prospi'rity of Bengal is bound 
up with the prosperity of the jute trade The Royal Cummissiou ou Agricul¬ 
ture of 192G 28 drew attoiitiou to the risk of substitutes. They were impressed with 
the danger to prosperity of Bengal if jute failed to retain its present position and 
stressed the fact that if jute is to retain that position every effort must be made to 
maintain the present relative cheapness of jute as compared with other fibres. The 
provincial Government share to the full these views and are of ofiinion that it is 
inherently unsound that the centre whicli for this purpose means the non-jute 
producing provinces that will command a majority in the Central Legislature should 
be financially interested m the taxation of a product with which the prosperity of a 
compaiatively small area is so vitally linked. 

The question of export duties was examined at considerable length by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and one of the principles they lecommended for adoption was that 
in every case the export duty should be moderate in amount. Whatever the actual 
incidence may be, it seems clear that the jute export duty to tlie extent that it falls 
on the consumer must raise the world price of jute and thus put jute at a disadvan¬ 
tage with its competitors. 

Similarly to tho extent that it falls on the producer it must reduce the price 
which the producer would otherwise obtain. As loug as the amount of the duty is 
moderate it does not have an appreciable effort in cither of theso directions, hence 
the insistence of the Fiscal Commission on tho prinoijile mentioned. Now the juto 
export duty up to tiio coinmencernout of the trade depression was moderate in its 
incidence, but at the [iresont day prices it certainly transgresses that sound principle— 
tho oxpoit duty which works out at approximately 13 per cent ad valorem cannot 
bo described as moderate. It appears unlikely that the jute prices will return to 
the predepression level and the Government of Bengal are therefore of opinion that 
a reduction of duty must be contemplated in a not distant future. 

At present financial uousiderations do not permit of any reduction of duty and 
the terms and implications of the report definitely negative tho possibility of reduction 
in future at the expeuse of the provincial Governments concerned. But unless the 
assumptions made in the report are entirely falsified, there will bo a progressive 
improvemont at the Centre and accordingly the jiroposal wliich tho Bengal Oovern- 
mont put forward for acceptance as part of the present scheme of financial adjust¬ 
ment between the Centro and the provinces is that at a date not later than the end 
of tho first five year period tho rate of tho duty should be reduced to a figure 
necessary to produce the amounts not allocated to tho provinces plus any sum 
required for research and that simultaneously the percentage of the proceeds of the 
duty to be assigned to the jute-producing provinces should be increased so as to 
give the provinces the whole amount of net proceeds except what is retained by 
the Centie for research. 

The Government of Bengal press most strongly for adoption of the proposal put 
forward in the preceding paragraph. This does not involve any raodilication of the 
orders-in-Council now to be made nor any addition to the resources which the 
I’oport recommends should be given to Bengal. At the same time it recognises the 
position as regards the rate of duty and possesses the great political advantage of 
removing once for all the sense of injustice under which this province has 
laboured for so many years and which if not now removed will continue to the 
prejudice of sound administration and to the exceeding detriment of^ relations 
between tho Province of Bengal and other parts of India. 
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ASSAM GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The Government of Assam have examined Sir Otto Niemeyer’s proposals for 
decentralisation of the balances. It is proposed that all debts contracted prior to tho 
1st April, 1936, will be cancelled and the province granted an increase in jute export 
duty, a share at a future date in income tax receipts, and a subvention of 30 lalchs. 
The Government of Assam assume that the cancellation of previous debts results in the 
sum provided in the current year’s budget for payment of interest and capital of such 
debts amounting to nearly 19 lakhs being saved and the current year’s deficit of 63 
lakhs reduced thereby. In the interests of the new constitution this Government 
would request that the remainder of the current year’s deficit so far as it refers to 
strictly provincial expenditure may also be cancelled. Beyond this point the opinions 
of the local Government differ to some extent. The Indian member and ministers 
have read the report with profound disappointment. They were looking forward 
to the [irovince being made as self-sufficient as possible so that provincial autonomy 
may have substance. It was with that intention that the Government of Assam 
presented before Sir Otto in addition to the estimates of normal receipts and expen¬ 
diture the estimates for such institutions as a high court, a university and medical 
and technical (including agricultural) schools. They now find that there is not only 
no room for further progress in making up tfio essential deficiencies, but on the 
contrary even on the present scale of expenditure there will still be a deficit of 
about 25 lakhs to be covered either by taxation or retrenchment. They consider that 
the economic condition of the people, the bulk of whom are agriculturists, does not 
permit of additional taxation. Retrenchment on the other hand would entail curtail¬ 
ment of the services rendered at present to the pulilic a p’ospect which they are 
confident no ministry under the new constitution will face with equanimity. 

Considering all these factors and the slender hope of an early expansion of 
revenues they think that an additional subvention of 25 lakhs is essentially necessary 
to put the province on an even keel. 

The minority of the local Government though agreeing with a groat part of this 
are not able to accept the position that a deficit of 25 lakhs is involved in the 
proposals and think that they are such as with some retreuchmeut will just enable 
the province to balance its income and expenditure in the opening years of the new 
constitution, provided that no natural calamity occurs to necessitate heavy additional 
expenditure. There will bo of course no margin for some years to come for auv 
expansion or improvement in the standards of administration the necessity of which 
has been particulary stressed in the discussions. Especially it is regretted that it 
will bo impossible to establish a university without which the Goveinraent cannot 
control the educational system and an agricultural institute to explore the agiicul- 
tural needs of the province. The recurring cost of these institutions was estimated 
at 5 and a half lakhs in papers put before Sir Otto Niemoyer. 

OIRSSA GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

The following is the full text of the telegram sent by, the Orissa Government to 
the Secretary of State for India and to the India Government on the recommenda¬ 
tions of Niemeyer report. 

“Tho proposals require modification on various rea.sons. The draft budget for 
1936-37, on which tho Orissa Government is now working, was originally framed 
after normal budget procedure and scrutiny by parent provinces and further scruti¬ 
nised by the Government of India. Savings of four and a half lakhs have still to bo 
found to make that budget balance on a basis of subvention of forty and a half 
lakhs granted this year without encroaching on two lakhs’ opening balance. The 
Government cannot foresee savings of more than one lakh in place of four and a 
half lakhs although all proposals for tho improvement of the present retrenched 
standard have already been cut out. Even that saving can only be found by avoid¬ 
ing expenditure which is either obligatory, namely ministers, and bacteriological 
laboratory in future years. Therefore the revenue deficit of this year, excluding 
subvention even on low existing post-retrenchment basis, is forty and a half plus 
three and half lakhs i. e., forty four lakhs. In future years expenditure will rise 
due to legislative Assembly and other charges which are incidental in t he new 
Constitution. 

Moreover, this year’s estimate is based on the lowest pay of the time scales of 
all new establishment whioh includes the whole Headquarters establishment and will 
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inevitably increase as tie new incumbents draw increments. This year’s estimates 
also invAudo only eleven months’ salary instead of twelve of the whole new 
secretariat and other headquarters staff, whereas the future budget must provide 
for twelve months. There will also be inevitable increases in other 
directions, especially in maintenance charges for buildings constructed 
from the capital grant and roads from the central reserve of the road 
fund, while the expenditure postponed this must be eventually 

incurred. The province is a composite one with different methods of administra¬ 
tion in different parts and it is difficult and undesirable to le^ol all parts down to 
the lowest standard. Therefore, revenue deficit in future years, even on the existing 
retrenchment basis, will bo little less than fifty lakhs and if subvention is limited as 
proposed to fifty lakhs there will hardly remain any scope for improvement '>f the 
existing standard. 

In particular, there will be no prospect for many years of improving education, 
agriculture and health services or of establishing a university. At present Orissa 
depends on two Unisersities with little voice in either. Scope for revenue expansion 
as Sir Otto Neimeyer says, is unusually limited. Two-thirds of the province are 
partially excluded areas and half of the province is more backward than any part of 
India except excluded areas. Ori.ssa's special problems of floods and retrenchment 
of recent years has prevented even poorer maintenance of vital protective works, 
not to speak of the adoption of any measures rocorameuded by the 1928 Flood 
Expert Committee. Even with the additional fifty lakhs now proposed, the provision 
for buildings necessitated by separation is still inadequate since the provincial head¬ 
quarters, oho district head-quarter and two sub-provincial head-quarters have to be 
built up besides the Coutral Jail and other necessary buildings. The opening balance 
of two lakhs given this year will have disafipearod by the end of the year. No 
margin will be loft for uuforoseeu expenditure capital or otherwise or for the 
working balance. Once it is admitted that certain provinces and centrally adminis¬ 
tered .areas must receive help from Indian revenues, it is fair to aim at some 
common standard for those areas. But the proposals involve great disparity in 
treatment among tbo assisted units, giving to Ori.s.sa a subvention far less per head 
of the population tlian other units who have already a far higher standard of expen¬ 
diture per head. 


BIHAR GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The following are the views of Bihar Government on Niemeyor Report contained 
In ihoir Telegram to the Secretary of State :— 

Paragraph 17—In paragraph tl, Niemeyer Report admits as past Committeoa have 
admitted that Bihar and Orissa is the poorest province in India. Bihar itself ha.s 
an extremley dense population. It contributes largely to the wealth of India from its 
minerals and agriculture but derives no financial advantage as it is not permitted ro 
tax the minerals and is under the disability attaching to no other Provinces except 
Bengal owing to Permanent Settlement making any increase in land revenue impos¬ 
sible. The oxistenco of mining and industrial areas is consequently an extra financial 
burden. 

Local Government urge strongly that the figure of 45 lakhs asked for by tliem 
is the minimum immediate requirements as a grant-in-aid. This figure is fully justi¬ 
fied by financial history of the Province which lias been starved since it came into 
existence in 1912 and has had perforce to maintain a lower standard of administration 
than any other Province of India, which standard has been recently lowered by the 
policy of retrenchment which has been followed. While 25 lakhs will allow some 
increase over .expenditure in 1936-37 budget provided excise receipts remain stable, 
this fi^re takes insufficient account of the factor mentioned above. Assistance pro¬ 
posed is therefore inadequate to start the Province on an even keel as proposed in 
paragraph 9. 

Pari^raphs 19 to 21—Bihar debt contracted before 1st April 1936 outstanding on 
1st April 1937 will amount to 471 lakhs, of this sum 341 lakhs is pre-reform un¬ 
dated debt carrying interest at the rate of 3 and half per cent, the balance of 130 
lakhs is dated repayable in years between 1941 and 1966 of which 30 lakhs is bearing 
interest varying oetween 4 and half and 5 and half and balance at 3 and three-fourtn 
or less. If debt were consolidated as Appendix III repayable in 45 years, interest 
should not exceed 3 and three-fourth per cent, giving an annual instalment of about 
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21 and threo-foiirth lakhs. If the debt were not consolidated, the annual budget 
saving resulting from concollation of debt would for a few years slightly exceed tliis 
figure but would rapidly decrease as loans are rapid and ’would drop to 12 lakhs in 
1956. Not more than 22 lakhs should therefore be taken as maximum annual recurring 
budget benefit resulting from debt cancellation. 

In these circumstances local Government assumed that figure of 22 lakhs in para¬ 
graph 21 implied that in case of Bihar no part of decentralised balances would be 
set off against debt cancellation and the whole of decentralised balances of about II 
crores would be available to local (Government for ways and means and for utilisation 
to secure funds for payment of the new liability for the Provinces after decentra¬ 
lisation of balances, viz., interest of 6 and half lakhs on Provident Funds, which 
sum is appioximately all that can be realised by investment of the balance aher 
providing for ways and means. 

The Government of India have, however, advised in response to reference that 
assumption is incorrect and that Bihar will receive only a single sum of 21 lakhs 
out of its provincial balances under the scheme of decentralisation, implying that 
rest of provincial balance will be retained by Government of India as a set off to 
debt cancellation. 

If the Government of India’s view is correct, Bihar will not only have to find G 
and half lakhs a year to meet interest on Provident Fund but will be deprived of 
capital by investment of which this sum might have been produced. Local Govern¬ 
ment claim that on this theory the benefits which it is intended thej" should receive 
will be reduced not only by G and half lakhs but by the annual value of the balamu^ 
of 280 lakhs which will be appropriated by the Oovernment of India. This figure they 
put at 10 aiid half lakhs that being the sum by payment of which a debt of §80 lakh's 
can be repaid in 45 years at 2 and half per cent. Tlie aiiproximate net annual budget 
saving resulting from debt cancellation is, therefore, it the Government of India’s 
view is correct, reduced to 11 and half lakhs in place of 22 lakhs referred to in 
paragraph 21. 

Local Government cannot believe that Government of India's interpretation is 
correct in the case of Bihar as on that interpretation the special assistance for Bihar 
becomes largely fictitious and local Government are convinced that Niemoyer recom¬ 
mendation for net improvement of Bihar finances was intended to be the equivalent 
of a genuine grant-in-aid of 25 lakhs and this at least the local Government claim 
.shoula be given without any reduction of decentralised balances. To sum up ou 
Government of India’s interpretation the Nieraeyor recommendation would only 
benefit Bihar to the extent of 11 and a half lakhs plus 2 and a half from jute tax 
in place of 25 lakhs which Sir Otto found necessary in the first instance and to 
reach Niemoyer figure of requisite assistance from debt cancellation and extra share 
in jute tax would have to bo supplemented by a grant-iii-aid of 10 and a half lakhs. 

Local Government are more convinced of tlioir interpretation of the intention because 
under the present proposals they are being deprived of an advantage which will 
accrue on decentralisation of balances to other provinces which are not held to be 
in need of immediate assistance. By the method proposecLiu Appendix III for con¬ 
solidation of debt, Madras is shown as befitting to the extent of twenty-six lakhs and 
Bombay to the extent of fourteen and a Iialf which benefit is lost by provinces 
whose debts are cancelled by paragraph 21. In fact if the assignment of 45 lakhs 
(lairaed by Bihar cannot be given local Government urge that in addition to 25 lakhs 
grant-in-aid they should be allowed in some way to share the advantage given to 
provinces on liquidation of their debts against outstanding balances. 

Paragraph 35—Local Government’s claim was that the basis of distribution should 
be wholly that of population and they still consider that as the distribution of income- 
tax is a dancing factor to equalise the opportunities of various provinces, a distri¬ 
bution entirely on this basis would be fair. They would therefore press for an 
increase to 12 in the percentage allotted to Bihar to compensate in future for past 
financial starvation of Bihar. 


INDIAN COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta sent the following to the 
Secretary to the Oovernment of India, Finance Department;— 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
to address you on the Indian Financial Enquiry Report suhinitted by Sir Otte 
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Neimoyer. The Committee !mvo carulully cousiderotl the Report and have to make 
tht3 following obsorvatiouB. 

fcSir Otto Niemoyer states in paragraj)li 3 of the Report that ‘‘fr im tho Central 
l)oint of view, it is clear that the financial stability and credit of India as a wholo 
mast remain the iiaramouut consideration.” While the Committee did not wish to 
object to this statement of the position, they desire to point out that tho needs and 
requirements of the Central Government are comparatively limited whereas the 
functions of the I*roviucos are capable of indefinite expansion. Most of the services 
which are socially and economically beneficent to the people of the country are 
provincial iu character, o. g. education, public health, agriculture and industries. 

The Committee would, in this connection, recall the observations of Sir Walton 
Lawton in his report on Indian finance embodied in the report of the Indian Statu- 
tqry Commission presided over by Sir John Simon. Sir Walter Layton stated that 
“iu time of peace military budget should be a stationary or diminishing burden 
and not an increasing one. National enterprises such as the Post Office and tho 
Railways should feed and not be a charge upon tho Centnil Exchequer ; and while 
the functions of the Central Goveriiinoiit in Civil administration may be expected to 
grow, tlio oxponditui’o involvcil is a very small alTair indeed, compared with thaf 
requi ed for a nation-wide develoiimeiit of education, for tho improvement of public 
oealth and sanitation, foi' the services charged with the great task of increasing the 
economic productivity of India and many other functions which have been definitely 
placed within the sphere of the Provinces.” 

The Committee wish to emphasise this aspect of the question which should always 
be rocognisel in determiiiiug the financial relations between tlie Central and Provin¬ 
cial Oovcruraeiits in India. Moreover, it is well-known that Provincial sources of 
I’eveimc are comparatively inelastic while an examination of the new sources of 
I'ovoQue by the Federal Finance Committee presided over by Lord Percy showed 
that the prospects of inoroase in the direction also wore not encouraging. 

It has been the cousidered view not only of Indian commercial bodies and Indian 
noii-ofTicials but of impartial committees aud exports that India is incurring expendi¬ 
ture on tho juimary functions of (lovernment such as defence and maintenance of 
law and order which is as high in proportion to her wealth as Western nations, 
while her ex|)eiiditure on social services sueli as education, sanitation, industrial and 
agricultural impiovement, etc, is far behind AVestern standards and is in many 
directions almost non-existent. If, theiefoie, the standard of life of tho people as a 
whole is to bo raised, tlie jiaramoiuit importance of Provincial finance cannot be 
ignored. 

Iho present allocation of resources between the Central and Provincial Goveru- 
incnts evoked strong criticism of every export enqiiiry from that of Sir Walter 

i..iytou to tlie I’erey Federal Finance Committee. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
after reviewing sucii critiiusms, stated in paragraph 245 that “from tho point of view 
of e.xpenditure, the essentials of tho position are that tho Provinces have an almost 
inexhausiiblo field for tlie dev'elopraeut of social services while tlie demands upon 
the Oentre, except in time of war or acute Frontier trouble, are almost constant in 
character. The Provinces rarely have tlie means adequate for a full development 
of their social needs. The rosourcos of the Centre comprise those which should prove 
most capable of expansion in a period of normal progress,” It is also essential to 

emphasise that the advent of the Indi an States into Federal Government would 

render diflieult any subsequeiu reallocation of fiscal resources and readjustment of 
hnancial relationship between the Centre and the Provinces or States. 

The Committee also desire to draw attention to some large assumptions made by 
Sir Otto Niemoyer, which cannot be accepted by Indian public opinion aud 
Indian commercial bodies. For instance, Sir Otto observes that “expendituie 

at the Centre cannot bo expected, consistently with safety, to decrease much 
below the point to which it has now been reduced.” The Committee cannot 
possibly agree to this proposition in regard to Central expenditure. For 
example, there is unanimity of opinion on the question that the current expenditure 
on defeuce is an uudulV heavy item. Sir Walter Layton iu his report 

on Indian Finance, referred to before, observes that tho expenditure on defence in 
India bears to the total expenditure of the Central Government a higher proportion 
than in any other country of tho world and that since the high “defence ratio” iu 
Indian Government expenditure is partlv due to the low level of other expenditure, 
“it remains a peculiarly burdensome one.” 
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kSir Walter Laytou also mentions that “a recent comparison of the military 
expenditure of the nations of the world shows that in this respect India is 7th in 
the list among tlio great Powers and that her expenditure on armaments is between 
two or three times*,as great as that of the whole of the rest of the Empire outside Great 
Britain. Again, the total is not only high in itself and as compared with other coun¬ 
tries, but it has also greatly increased as compared with the pre-war situation.” 

But even apart from military expenditure, however, there is no doubt that the 
cost of general administation is high owing to the level of salaries wiiich boars no 
proportion to the ability of the tax-payer. The Percy Committee also drew attention 
to the opinion widely held in India that the cost of Government already exceeds 
what can properly be borne by a predominantly agricultural country and Sir Waltei 
Layton too recognised the justice of this common complaint about the cost of general 
administration. 

There is no doubt that the entire expenditure of the Government, both Central 
and Ih'ovincial, including the scales of salaries, allowances, etc., needs to bo read¬ 
justed on the basis of reduced price levels, depressed trade and shrinking revenues. 
Even apart from world conditions, the hard facts of Indian economy and low average 
income demand a far less costly administration. The main difficulty in regard to 
(tublic finance in India arises from the fact that while ilio expenditiiro on primary 
and unproductive functions has been established at an unduly high level, the cons¬ 
tructive serviees are thereby starved unless the pcojile are prepared to tax them¬ 
selves further even in order to maintain snch services. 

The Committee need liardiy point out that under the New Constitution, nearly 80 
po'* cent, of the Central revenues liave been mortgaged to flie maintenance of mili¬ 
tary and civil establishments and cannot be touoliud by the iutuio Federal Legislature, 
Even railway expenditure will, after the establislimeut of the Statutory Railway 
Board, be outside the control of the Federal Legislature. Tlie Committee can hardly 
feel enthusiastic about the recommendation of a Report whoso underlying assumption 
is that the present exorbitantly high scale of Central expend!tine cannot bo reduced 
with tlie logical corollary that taxation also cannot bo reduced. The Central budget 
has been balanced during the last few years only by making emergency taxation per¬ 
manent and the credit of the Government and the surplus in the Central budget are 
hardly reflected in any improvement in the economic condition of the masses. 

The Committee regret to point out that no co-ordinated plan of Federal Finance 
underlies the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer, which are frankly formulated 
with a desire to placate and accommodate different interests and rival claimants ac¬ 
cording to their respective political “pull.” The Committee are aware that the prob¬ 
lem of financial adjustments between tlie Centre and the rrovinces is a very com¬ 
plex and difficult one and has hitherto been dealt with in a somewhat ha[)hazajd 
manner by more than one Committee and expert in the jiast It was, therefore, ex¬ 
pected that Sir Otto Niemeyer would at least view the problem as a whole and deal 
with it in a comprehensive manner^after determining the needs and capacities of 
different Provinces. 

The Committee would now pass on to Sir Otto Niemeyer s recommendations about 
Bengal. The Committee are glad to observe that Sir Ott*) acknowledges that “Bengal 
is clearly on a low standard” so far as its standard of administration is concerned. 
fJe has, therefore, recommended the grant of relief to Bengal as under :— 

Lakhs. 

I’or Annum. 

Rs. 33 

“ 42 

Total ... ~Rs"*75 

Although these recommendations constitute some improvement on the inequitable 
Meston Settlement, the Committee regret to observe that full justice has not been 
done to the claims of Bengal and the unanimous demand of its public have not been 
adequately met. The Committee see no reason whv the Government should not 
allot the balance of 37 and a half per cent of the jute export duty also to the 
Provincial Governments. While the general principles enunciated by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer in par^raph 22 of his Report might bo valid, it is essential to point out 
that they have little application to the peculiar conditions of Besgal. Since Bengal’s 


Cancellation of debts leading to an annual saving of 
Allocation of additional 12 and half per cent jute 
export duty, yielding 
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economy is dirooily depencleat upon the production trade and mHnufactip’e of jute, 
any revoniio derived from this commodity is an integral part of Provincial financo 
and should, in equality, be assigned to the Province itself. The < onditions in this 
case are rather exceptional owing to jute being a monopoly of this Province. 

Moreover, altliough the duty might and does require revision and reduction both 
in the interests of jute growers and jute manufacturers, the question cannot receive 
impartial consideration from the Central (Jovernment which would be mainly inter¬ 
ested in realising revenue from the yield of such a duty. It is, therefore, essential 
that the Province wliicli has a primary financial interest in jute, should be allotteil 
the entire proceeds of the duty. The low revenue of Bengal as well as Bihar and 
Orissa in proportion to their population was also pointedly mentioned in Sir Walter 
Layton’s Report and the public finance of this Province must not bo deprived of the 
yield of a duty whose incidence is almost wholly borne by its people. 

The Coinmitteo would uext refer to the distribution of Income-tax. Before conaiug 
io this question, however, the (Committee would record their strong i)rotest against 
the observalious of Sir Otto Nieineyor in regaid to the stabilisation of the present 
surcharges on Income-tax and Super-tax. The Committee liave to point out that 

those observations are in the nature of ‘‘obiter dicta’ and do not constitute in any 

way a part of the Khiport nor are tlie recommendations based upon these remarks. 
Without going into the larger question of reform m the present system of taxation 
in the country, tlic Committee would point out that the (lovornment are definitely 
committed to the removal of these surcharges wliich were levied owing to an 
c;morgency and were of a purely temporary nature. The Committee trust that 

tho Government will not tafve advantage of the general observa'ious in Sir Otto 

Nieraeyer’s Report to perpetuate these surcharges since it would be a breach of the 
undertaking given by tho Government in regard to the removal of tlieso surcharges. 

The other general observation of Sir Otto Niemeyer relates to the problem of 

railway finance. In liis Report Sir Otto has made the assignment of Income-tax to 

tho Provinces dependent upon improvement in the condition of railway finance. 
Despite past investigations into tlio various aspects of this problem, the condition 
of railway finance is causing serious anxiety and requires immediate and substantia! 
efforts to* improve it o ffeetively. The Committee trust that railway expenditure woiRd 
bo completely overhauled and economy effected in all possible directions along with 
efforts to attract traffic. In this (mnnection the Committee would suggest that the 
hisses on the strategic railways should be cliarged to the military bvidget |and all 
waste and extravagance in the railway administration should bo ])rovented. Efforts 
should also be made to attract traffic and enliauce revenue by co-ordination with 
other means of transport. 

As regards the distribution of taxes on income as between tho Federation 

and Provinces as well as between the various Provinces ‘inter se,’ the 

Committee have to express disappointment at the recommendations in the 
Rejuu’t. As regards the manner of distribution, tlie Committee cannot help 
observing that in trying to avoid rigid pendantry, Sir Otto Niemeyer has applied a 
mere rure-of-tluimb method which is obviously hapazard. Sir Walter Layton in 
enunciating tho general })rincij)les of financial relations stated that tlie only simple, 
intelligible and equitable basis of distribution of centrally collected taxes in accor¬ 
dance with the needs of the various Provinces is that of population. This basis has 
precedents in several Federations including those within the British Empire. The 
application of tho rough-and-ready compromise made by Sir Otto Niemeyer between 
the principle of residence has been particularly unfortunate so far as Bengal is 
concerned. For while the Percy Committee recommended for allocation to Bengal 
the amount of Rs. 405 lakhs out of a total amount of Rs. 1,350 lakhs available for 
distribution to tho Provinces, i.o. 30 per cent of the total amount, Sir Otto Niemeyer 
recommends tho allocation of only 20 per cent to the Province of Bengal. Even 
taking into account the net total yield of Income-tax which was envisaged by the 
Percy Committee at Rs. 1,720 lakhs, the share of Bengal comes to about 24 per cent. 

The Committee of the Chamber also desire to point out that while the per¬ 
centage recommended in Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Report for transfer to the provinces 
is tho percentage ratio of only 50 per cent of the net yield of Rs. 0 crores only at 
the present figure, tlie percentage recommended by the Percy Report is the percen¬ 
tage of tho total net yield or Income-tax, as shown above. Thus in addition to 
having been severely' handicapped along with the other Provinces by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s recommendations in regard to tho distribution of Income-tax only to the 
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f’xtunt of 50 poJ oout of tho not yield. Bengal has been further bit adversely evou 
as regards the allocation of the percentage of this 50 per cent to her. 

So far as Bengal is concerneu, therewe, tlie Committee think that the iiuancial 
relief recommended in Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Report would not enable her to expand 
her social services or pursue a constructive programme of national welfare and they 
trust that the question of the allocations of the whole of the jute export duty as 
well as the question of assignment of a really fair share of income-tax revenue 
^youId receive the favourable consideration of the Government of India and the 
Secretary ot State before orders on tliis subject are fhuillv placed oii the table of 
tho House of Parliament. 

U. P. COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

Tlie Committee of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce addresscMl 
tlie following JoUer to tho Seoietary to (Jovornmont of India, Finance Department, 
' f report of Sir Otto Niemeyer that the maintenance of the 

stablility at the Centro should be the mam criteriou in any iiuancial adjustments 
between the Centre and tho Provinces. They are seriously disappointed to note that Sir 
the present expenditure at the Centre as an irreducible minimum. 
I he Committee have no doubt whatsoever that unless expenditure at the Centre and 
.Sjiecially under the heads Army and Homo Charges is reduced, tho various provinces 
will nev’or be able to dev’^elop the nation-building dejiartraoiits and tho condition of 
tile masses would lemaiu as uejilorable as it is to-day. The various enquiries which 
have been lioKl during the past few yeais into tho linancial position of the Goverii- 
raent have been merely patch-woiks without even an attemjit to touch the main 
problem, and the enquiries of Sir Otto are no exception. The Committee think that 
his reeommeiidatious are mere palliatives designed to make somehow a start with the 
plan of the so-eallod Provincial Autonomy. 

“In order to maintain the present expensive machinery at tlie Centre and possibly 
to nnd out additional means for the upkeep of the expensive future Fedeial (joverii- 
meu^Sii’ Otto has suggested tJiat the rates of income-tax and super-tax in India 
stieciallv on the liigher incomes are by no means excessive. In his opinion the 
general scheme of Indian taxation (Central and Provincial) ojierates to relieve tho 
w’edlthier commercial classes to an extent which is unusual in taxation sehomes, 
and there would he no justiliahle ground of complaint if a slight correction of that, 
luiomaly were maiutaiued. Although this view of ^'ir Otto is not apart of his re- 
commendatioub, still it is likely to pre-judicially aflect the interest of commeicial 
classes. Tlie Committee of the Clianiber do not agree witli the view’s of Sir Otto that 
the sclienie of Indian taxation operates to relieve the wealthier commcrial classes, lu 
their (ipinioii the commercial classes are made to contribute more than tliey cau real¬ 
ly attord to. The present surcharges on income and super-tax were imposed at a lime 
wiion the economic depression was at its height, and it will he nothing loss than a 
brcacli of faith if the Central Government agrees with the views ot 8ir Otto and tries 
to perpetu ite the remaining siiroharge.s. w’hen the cut of service lias been restored 
long ago. Ill oi'dei' that the viewm of Sir otto Niemeyer ii*. this connection may not 
be taken for granted, the Committee strongly suggest that the present scheme of 
taxation in the country in general and the <;ommercia! classes in particular should 
he examined without further delay. 

“With regard to tho linancial position of the Railways, the ('ommittee are glad 
to note that Sir Otto has also taken a serious view’ of the position. The Chamber 
along with many important commercial bodies in tho country lias for a very long 
time been stressing tlie necessity for the co-ordination of the various forms of trans¬ 
port and the curtailment of heavy raihvay expenditure but without any result. The 
Committee aie therefore strongly of tlie opinion that in the interest of the tax-payer, 
the existing position of Railway expenditure should be immediately examined, by an 
expert Committee with a majority of non-official members from the Legislature and 
the public life of the country. The Committee think that unless the position of the 
Railways is examined and w'aste is stopped the condition of the Central Budget can 
never be improved and tho Railways may once again become a drain on the public 
purse. 

“The Committee welcome tho decentralisation and consolidation of debt charges 
and the annual subvention of Rupees 25 lakhs for five years granted to tho United 
Urovinces, but they are disappointed to find that the United Provinces has been re¬ 
commended only 15 per cent share in the residue of income-tax whereas, other 
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deficit provinces e. g., Bengal have been granted a bigger share in income-tax residue 
in addition to the Jute Tax. The committee hope that the Central Government would 
press for adequate relief to the United Provinces Government in the matter, and 
thereby enable it to keep up the higher standard of work in various aepartment". 

ORISSA COMMERCE CHAMBER S VIEW 

The. Orissa Chamber of Commerce considered the recommendations of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer in regard to the subvention to Orissa and issued a statement in the course 
of which it regards to observe that Sir Otto did overlook the responsibilities devolved 
on the Governor to administer the partially excluded area in Orissa, a permanent deficit 
area, being 60 per cent of the total area of Orissa and incurring even now a deficit of 
Rs. 28 lakhs on the present low standard of administration. 

‘Thus’, the statement continues, ‘neither the Orissa Legislative Assembly is left 
with any expanding revenue to spend on nation-building departments nor the Gov¬ 
ernor is left with the option to draw any appreciable sum from the general receipt 
of Orissa to develop these partially excluded areas. On the other hand, any strict 
interpretation of his responsibilities, by the Governor, will create undesirable and 
constant friction between him and tlie legislature’. 

The Chamber strongly disap prove.s ‘the arbitrary and pedantic system of distribu¬ 
tion of income-taxes to' the provinces as suggested, and recommends that it should 
ho on a purely population basis and anprehends “undesirable bickerings and compli¬ 
cations when the Federal Legislature will distribute Federal excises to the provinces*’, 
if the system of distribution bo accepted. 

The Chamber in conclusion feels that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer 
in regard to the help from the centre is inadequate and condemns Orissa adequate 
subvention so as to ensure reasonable ‘per capita’ expenditure in the province to 
raise Orissa's economic and trade prosperity and provide leasonable minimum expan¬ 
sion to the partieulai' excluded areas. 



The U. P. UoemploymeDt Committee Report 

(SAPRU COMMITTEE REPORT) 

The following is a summary of the main conclusions and recommendations of the 
U. r. Unemployment Committee, as given in the report itself and published in 
January 193 d :— 

Civil Enoineers 

Unemployment amongst civil engineers has increased since the stoppage of 
recruitment to the Buildings and Roads Branch and has become much more acute 
since the stoppage of recruitment in the Irrigation Branch consequent on ilio finan¬ 
cial depression since 1931. It is recommended — 

(1) that the policy adopted in connection with Buildings and Roads in 192‘^ 
should be reconsidered and revised to secure adequate supervision to all Crovornment 
buildings and roads ; 

(2) that stringent rules and regulations should be laid down to make it compul¬ 
sory for Municipal and District Boards to have qualilied engineers and overseers to 
maintain the roads and buildings under their control in efficient condition : 

(.S) tliat in ordei’ to secure reliability and efficiency of execution of contract work 
it should he ruled that A and B class contractors must have qualified engineers as 
employers or partners and all C class contractors should similarly have overseers as 
partners or employer.s ; 

(4) That to secure compliance with those recommendations the existing laws aiui 
Milos may be amended, if necessary. 

MeCHA-KICAL AKD ElECTRICA-L ExoIXEERS 

Some arrangements should be made for affording opportunilies to Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering students for receiving practical training, Foi- instance, while 
placing Government orders with firms it may be stipulated that subject to other 
terms and prices being the same, preference will bo given to*firms that will afford 
facilities for practical training of Indian engineers recommended by Govornmont. 

Graduates in Mining and Metallurgy 

(1) The students trained at the Eiigineeiing College, Benares, have, hitherto, 
generallv, been successful in securing employment somewhere or other in India ; 

(2) Tliere is scope, both in British India and in the Indian states, particularly in 
those where there are mines, for tlie employment of men, trained in mining and 
metallurgy, but unfortunately, yonng men belonging to the United Provinces have 
hitherto been slow in availing themselves of the educational facilities offered by 
that University ; 

(3) It is necessary that some well-thought-out system for irapaiting such practical 
training to civil, mechanical and electrical engineers should be provided, and this 
may necessitate some consultation with, and co-operation on the part of some 
departments of the Government, factories and the big industries, in those provinces, 
and possibly outside. The preparation of such a scheme should be left to experts. 
Steps may also be taken to prepare a scheme to complete the practical side of the 
education of mechanical and electrical engineers so that they bo fit for immediate 
employment by the Government and industrial concerns. 

CHE>nsT 

While graduates in chemistry succeed more than others in getting employment 
they are not always fairly treated by their employers. The employers not uhoften 
break their contracts with their employees. The remedy for these trained scientifh) 
employees is to organize themselves to enable them to deal offoctively with unsatis¬ 
factory and unsympathetic employers. 

Products of the Technological Instituie 

No recommendations regarding the products of the Technological Institute can be 
made, as the percentage of employment among them is high and very satisfactory. 
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Bachelors op Commerce 

(1) The B. Com.’s of the Allahabad and Lacknow Universides hive been parti¬ 
cularly fortunate but this good luck has not attended the careers of those who have 
token degrees in Commerce from the other provincial universities. The utility of 
the B. Com.’s is considerably discounted partly because of prejudice among Indian 
businessmen and partly because—and seems to us to bo true—that their education is 
almost theoretical and does not fit in with what is required by commercial houses 
or business offices. 

(2) All universities, which provide for instruction in the Bj.chelor of Commerce 
course, should make arrangements for some practical training being given to their 
B. Com. students, in consultation with the possible employers of such men, so that 
they may have some idea of work done in commercial houses or those depat .'-monts 
of Government, where there may bo scope for their employment. 

Medicine 

(1) There is a considerable amount of unemployment prevailing in the medical 
profession in these provinces due to the tendency of the medical practitioners to 
cong: egate in big towns and cities where the remuneration is higher than in the 
rural areas though precise figures are not available ; 

(2) The system of medical relief in hospitals, maintained by Government or 
district boards or municijial boards, requires organisation and the strengthening of 
the staffs employed ; 

(3) It is necessary that medical men should be persuaded to settle down in rural 
areas in large numbers and for this purpose, it is necessary to subsidize them on a 
more generous scale than has hitherto been done ; 

(4) Investigation should bo made into the efficacy of the indigenous drugs 
according to the modern methods and after the recognition of such medicines by 
the medical profession and their standardization, industries for the manufacture of 
such and other drugs should be started, and, if necessary, subsidized at the initial 
stages. If this is (lone, it should provide employment for a sufficiently large number 
of qualified medical men ; 

( 5 ) There is room for the complaint that the system under which a single man 
is appointed to treat patients, for all sorts of diseases, cannot be treated as a very 
modern or an up-to-date system. The attachment of private practitioners to hospitals, 
maintaiaed by Governmeut or local boards, should be encouraged so as to give the 
private practitioners a chauce of becoming m:)r 0 efficient. 

Public Health 

(1) This department can provide scope for the employment of a fairly large num¬ 
ber of educated men ; 

(2) Posts of assistant superintendents of vaccination, which have, hitherto, been 
given to men who are not even Matriculates, should in future be given to men who 
possess some medical or scientific knowledge ; 

(3) The number of medical officers employed in municipalities, admits of an in¬ 
crease and such municipalities as have not got medical officers of health of their 
own, should be asked to employ qualified meu ; 

(4) New schemes of sanitary improvement, both in the towns and the villages 
should be taken in hand, and qualified medical men, possessing some diploma or de¬ 
gree in Public Health, should be employed by district boards ; 

(5) That more adequate provision should be made for medical inspection and treat¬ 
ment of school-going children in the province and for that purpose the strength of 
the medical stan should be increased ; 

(6) If the district boards have not got sufficient funds to employ qualified medi¬ 
cal officers, they should be helped, as far as possible, by Government with financial 
assistanoe, unless, by a re-arrangement of their budget, or by fresh taxation speci¬ 
ally for this purpose, it is possible for the district boards to find the necessary funds. 

Subsidiary Branches of Medicine 

(1) The system which has been in vogue, in these provinces, since January, 1928 
for the training of compounders, ^pears to be wholly inadequate, and falls snort of 
the standards suggested in Colonel Chopra’s report ; 

(2) Provision should be made for tne training of men in pharmacy, and the 
neoessary qnalifioations should be prescribed by the rules and regulations, for those^ 

eo 
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who may seek sue h education, and after an examination, held by a duly constituted 
authority, the successful candidates should be granted a diploma ; 

(3) In future, Govcinment should employ exclusively, in their hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries, such qualified men as pharmacists ; 

(4) Suitable legislation should be passed, organizing this profession, examination, 
and the grant of diploma, j^aud penalizing the employment by private agencies of 
unqualified men. 

Dentistry 

A school of dentistry should be established at King George’s Medical College, Luc- 
now, and suitable legislation, modelled on the English Act of l9il, should be passed, 
prohibiting, in future, the practice of dentistry by persons, other than those on the 
dentists’ register, kept by the Dental Boaid of these provinces, to be created 
by that Act. 

Law 

(1) The legal profession, in those provinces, is far too crowded, with the conse¬ 
quence that there is a great deal of unemployment in it. It is, and out to be, a 
very honourable profession ; but it has lost a great deal of prestige, in these provinces, 
and, nnless some measures are taken to recognise the profession, we are afraid that 
in a few years’ time, the conditions of the profession will be even worse. 

(1) Lawyers practising in these provinces should be divided, at their option, in¬ 
to two classes, viz. 

(a) those, who will restrict themselves, exclusively, to the proper function of a 
counsel, that is to say, who will apjiear, in courts of law, to examine witnesses, to 
argue cases, and to do all other work, which properly falls within the province of 
a counsel ; 

(b) those, who will apply themselves, exclusively, to the drafting of legal do¬ 
cuments, and doing all such other acts, as may be necessary, for the completion of 
a legal transaction, or the progress of a law suit or a legal proceeding in a court of 
law. In their case partnerships should not only be allowed but encouraged. 

(2) A member of one class should not be allowed to oncioach upon the province 
of the other, though it should be open to a member, who merely 'acts’ to consult 
a person performing the function of a counsel. 

(3) Arrangements should be made, by the universities and tlie Bar Council, for 
giving training to law students at the various universities, in conveyancing, drafting 
and pleadings. 

(4) Legislation should be passed, in order to guard against the evils resulting 
from the employmont of unqualified draftsman, and also to protect trained lawyers 
doing the woik of draftsmanship. It is necessary that tliere should be some legis¬ 
lation, providing that no petition or application " by a litigant, wdiich he intends to 

f iresent to a court of law, sliall be draw’ii up, for liim, by anyone, except a qualified 
awyer ; and, further, that a registrable document shall not be received, for registra¬ 
tion, by the Registration department, unless, on the face of it, it bears the certificate 
of a qualified lawyer that it has been drafted by liirn onjustructious received from 
the executant, an "exception being provided in the case of a testamentary document, 
which a person writes in Jiis owm hand, or where such a document is written, for 
him and at his instance, by any person, other than a qualified lawyer under- 
circumstances, in which it could not be written of drawn up by a qualified lawyer or 
draftsman. 

(5) While a student may attend the chambers of a practising lawyer -during the 
course of his studies, or even after taking his law degree, if that is considered to 
be necessary, the old rule which required, in the case of a vakil, that he should 
have put in some years of practice in a district court, before he applied for permi¬ 
ssion to practice at the High Court, should be restored. 

(6) A senior bar should be created and there should be the institution of King’s 
Counsel, which prevails not only in Self-Governing Dominions, but also in some of 
the Crown colonies, provided, of course, that those who shall accept the higher 
status, shall also accept all the obligations, which are accepted by King’s Counsel in 
England. 

il) (a) The subject of legal education at the universities must receive greater 
attention than it has hitherto done, provision being made for adequate instruction in 
subjects, which have hitherto not received due attention. 

(b) A Council of Legal education should be created consisting of the representa¬ 
tives of 
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(\) the teachers of Law and Civics ; 

(ii) some eminent lawyers whose function must be to promote higher legal 
education •, (iii) some judges. 

(2) The course of study for a Law degree should not be less man f ree years ; 

(3) There must be liaison established between the Faculty of Law and the Bar 

Council, and the work of teaciiing should be divide 1 between the two ; 

(4) A larger number of teachers, more adequately paid than they are, at present, 
should be employed for legal education ; 

(5) ('oncertod action must bo taken, by all the universities in these provinces ; and 

(6' If the lengthening of the course of study should alfect the candidates for 

judicial service adversely, in respect of the age quaiiticatio ii, the rules should accord¬ 
ingly be changed. 

Other Professions 

(1) There is great need for creating and developing some new professions, so as 
to provide now careers for our young men. 

(2) Apart from such firofessions, as pharmacy and dentistry, professions, such as 
accountancy, architectu!' ', lihranariThii), insurance work, secretariat work, and jonrna- 
lism, can be, and should be create 1 in tliese provinces. InstniiAiori in accountancy, 
and insu’aiice work, and s'‘‘en‘.t,iriat work, should be provided for by the universi¬ 
ties, along with, or in addition to, tlio <;ourse preseriiiel for the B. Com. E.Kamina- 
tion. Tiiey should institute separate diplomas in all these subjects. Possi»/)y. some 
of the subjects could bo taught, at an oarliar stage, in the secondary schools or the 
int ermeciiate co 1 leges. 

(3) The universities should arrange for a course of instruction in journalism and 
librariariship and should institute diplomas in these subjects, 

(4) We think tlie very meagre iii.struetion in architecture now given at Roorkeo 
should be expanded into a separate diploma class in architecture, branching off 
from the main civil eiigineeruig class after the first year. We recommend this 
because the subject of arcliitejture his c msiderable kinship with the subject of 
civil ongiuoeriiig for whicli th** R^urkiic College is the best institution in this country. 

Government Service 

(1) Tiiere are certain dopartmeiits. whicli are admittedly overworked, and there are 
certain or,hors, such as United Proviu<;’*s Service of Engineers, class (ii), irrigation, 
Hydro-electric branch, which are waiting for development, 

( 2 ) There are other depai tments, such’as Piiolic lloaltli, which are said to be over¬ 
worked and there an' certain otlier d ipartmonts like Medical, in which rocrnitment, 
TiK'ugli, not wholly stopped, has been restroted. Apart from the fact that such 
restriction has cansel iinempl )\'aient, it iias also affected the efficiency of these 
departments. 

(II) A considerable amount of unemployment must be attributed to the retrench¬ 
ment of about 2,0(>3 to 3,(XX) employees, in the Settlement department. 

(4) The United Provinees Civil Juiicial Service appears to bo particularly over¬ 
worked, and in the interest of efficioncy, and to avoid delays in disposing of judicial 
work, the strength of the cadre of the judicial service, and the staffs of civil courts, 
should be increased, 

(5) It is imfiossiblo to make any definite recommendations, as to the restorations 
of posts in c(U’tiin dep irtmo its, or the new posts to be added as this is a matter 
for separate departmental inquiries but-, 

(a) (jovernraeut should take in hand, either directly or through small depart¬ 
mental committees, the question of restoration of posts, which have been retrenched, 
or the addition of sucli posts as may bo necessary, having regard to the nature of 
work in each department, and the arrears that there may be in it. Probably, such 
restoration could not take place, all at once, but there must be a graduated scheme 
of restoration, and plans for such develojiraout should be prepared by the depart¬ 
ments conoeriiod. 

(b) Except in regard to thoso appointments, for which university education is 
necessary or useful, own standards for subordinate services and recruit new men , 
either through competitive examination, or by selection, according to the needs of 
each department. 

(o) In regard to the subordinate services, which attract by far the largest number 
of our young men, the age-limit for entrance should be reduced. This will prevent a 
great deal oi wastage at the universities, by enabling young men, after the oomple- 
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tion of their secondary school edaoation, to oator life, without tho asoessity of 
possessing university degrees. 

(d) The Public Service Commissiou, which has been rooommeaded under the 
new constitution for the provinces, should bo created at an early date, and in future, 
the conduct of competitive examinations, and generally, the recruitrnent of candidates 
for such appointments, should be placed in the hands of Public Service Commission. 

(e) There mnst be a Local Self-Government service created, and appointments, 
which are, at the present moment, made by municipal and district boards, and in 
regard to which there is very unhealthy canvassing, should, in future, be filled up, 
out of a waiting list of candidates, maintained by the Ministry of Local Government. 
When a board, municipal or district, desires to fill up a certain appointment, it must 
apply to the Ministry concerned, and the Ministry concerned, may, in the case of each 
appointment suggest three names, out of which the board may select any. Rules and regu¬ 
lations with regard to such service, employments, security of tenure, promotions, etc., 
should be framed, and in the event of dismissal, a member of such service should 
have a right of appeal to the Ministry of Self-Government, or the Public Service 
Commission. 

(f) The rules, rogai'diug tho age of retirement, should be rigorously enforced, and 
with a view to give a fair chance to young men, id extension should be grauted, 
to any public servant, after he has completed the 53tli year of his age 

(g) Mon, who have retired from Oovorumeiit service, should not be employed by 
local bodies, if and when, young men, possessing the necessary qualifications, are 
available for such appointments. 

Agriculture—Agricultural Institutes and their PiiODUCTs 

(1) There is appreciable unemployment among the students who have received 
training at the Agricultural College, Cawnpore, aui such men do not appear to have been 
employed, in any appreciable numbers, by big zamiridars, iu these provinces. 

(2) Tnore is'iuBtification, for the complaint, that the education, which is given to 
the students of the Agricultural College, and also at the agricultural schools, is more 
theoretical than practical. Steps should be taken, to provide for some practical training 
in agricultural institutes, and where it is possible, they should be attached, for a 
certain period of time, to Government farms, or zamtnduris, to enable them to acquire 
some practical knowledge of the working of agricultural operations, and the institution of 
zamtndan. At the end of the practical training such students should receive a 
certificate of their fitness as practical farmers from some corai>otent authority which 
may be prescribed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

(3) It is desirable that graduates and -the diploma holders of the Government 
colleges and schools should be encouraged to follow scientific fanning within the 
provinces as a means of earning their living and recruitment for G)vornrneut service 
in the department should be made from among those graduates and diploma holders 
who have done practical farming for a certain number of years, fu the case of 
such men the rules relating to age for recruitment should bo amended accordingly. 
Further it is necessary, to strengthen the Government Agricultural department by the 
addition of its staff of scientifically trained farmers with practical experience. 

Agriculture as a Profession 

(1) It is extremely doubtful whether the schemes of colonization, which have 
been taken in hand, will make any appeal, to that section of the oduoated classes, 
which has no connection with land, though, it is likely, that such schemes may be 
helpful in removing unemployment, in the case of those among the educated classes, 
who belong to the agricultural community, or who have no connoctions with village 
life, or who have imbibed, in their early life, some agricultural tradition. 

(2) It is very doubtful as to whether subsidiary industries, such as fruit-growing, 
dairy-farming, market gardening, floriculture, sericulture, poultry-farming, canning, 
pisciculture spinning and weaving, carpet-making, clay-modelling, roap-making, pottery, 
cattle-breeding, will attract a large number of our educated men, unless they are 
adequately trained and financed, or subsidized for such industries, though several of 
these industries, can be, and should be, developed, with advantage to the country. 

(3) Tho development of dairy-farming is a possible avenue of progress provided, 
the law, relating to the adulteration of food-supplies is stiffened, and an adequate 
knowledge of the subiect and funds are available, and the public are prepared to pay 
for unadulterated milk and products. 

(4) There is scope, for the employment of educated men, as farm managers, and 
as estate managers, provided, proper training is given to young men, and arrangements 
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made for giving them opportunties, to acquire practical knowledge of these subjects, 
In this matter, it is necessary that the point of view, of the big zamindars, shoulu also 
undergo a change. 

(5) The provincial Government should press the Central Government to take steps 
to inaugurate some policy which will raise the price level of agricultural products 
in the country. Vide Mr. Mr. T. Gavin Jones’ note on page 243 of this report which 
we commend to the careful consideration of the Government. 

Industries 

(1) To supplement the result of the industrial survey made in the years 1921-22 
and in view of the altered situation a detailed industrial and economic survey, of 
these provinces, should be made, with a view to find out what industries, big or 
small, can be d 0 velof)od. 

(2) Industrial research workshops should be established, and, if possible, they 
should be located at different university centres, where there are good science labora¬ 
tories, or at important industrial centres. 

(ij The grid system under the control of Sir William Stampe, which has already 
found employment for a number of educated m^m, should be further developed and cheap 
elect'icity should be supplied, for the development of big industries, as can be run. 
more eff('ctivoly and cheaply, by the use of power. 

(4) So far as small-industries, m these provinces, are concerned, a special official should 
bo deputed to Bengal, to study the working of the Bengal scheme, referred to, in 
our report ; and, subject to adaptations to local needs and conditions, a scheme, for help¬ 
ing educaded young moil, in starting small industries, should be prepared, and a 
beginning should bo made, in tins respect, in certain centres, in these provinces. Not 
only should the young raou, adopting such careers, bo subsidized, under rules framed 
by the local Government, hut they should also be helped, by expert advice. 

(5) For the proper organisation and development of small industries, Government 
should take stops to collect authoritative information in regard to the running of 
small industries in Japan and in European countries. 

(C) The recommendations of the industries Reorganization Committee, in regard to 
sugar and oil, deserve support and the claims of the textile and leather industries 
may also be pressed, but if Oovernraont are called upon, by private capitalists, to 
give them anv assistance in this matter, it must bo on the distinct understanding, 
that they will employ a certain number of qualified educated men, for technical worE, 
in their concerns, irrespective of any considerations of caste or creed. 

(7) The glass industry is an industry, in which the provinces are more vitally 
interested, and, therefore, the decision of the Government, refusing to accept the 
recommf ndations of the Tariff Board, for the protection of glass industry, should be 
raviFed If the glass industry receives any assistance from the Government, Govern¬ 
ment should demand, from thoso interested in it, that tliey shall employ a certain 
number of qualified educated young men, belonging to these provinces, in their con¬ 
cerns. So far as the recommendations of the Industries Reorganisation Committee 
include the development of glass industry they also deserve support. 

(8) The recommendations of tho Industries Re-organisation Committee that special 
attention should be paid to the marketing of tlie products of cottage industrialists, 
giving them expert advice, and carrying on experimental research work, should be 
given effect to. 

(9) Hteps should bo taken— 

(a) to bring qualified educated men into •touch with commercial houses for 
employment; and 

(bl to foster and encourage tho organization of co-operative stores, wherever possible, 
employing educated men who have received proper training in salesmanship etc. 

(10) Particulary, the recommendation of the Industrial Finance Committee that 
the minor industries and many of the cottage industries in the United Provinces 
require some better form of organisation, than that provided by the Arts and Crafts 
Emporium, to link the purchaser with the manufacturer, to improve the quality of 
worJe produced by artisans, to help them financially and to obtain for them more 
remunerative prices is supported. 

For all these purposes, an institution working on joint stock lines bearing the title 
of the United Provinces Financing and Marketing Company, Limited, should be esta¬ 
blished at an early date. Such a company, by itself, should secure employment to a 
certain number of educated men, and if the work of marketing is developed, it may 
provide employment to a number of trained men. 
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(11) It is essential to the development of industries that the present system of 
the adjustment of railway goods freight rates should be considered by a competent 

[committee appointed lo examine into the incidence of railway freight charges on the 
industries of the country with a view to the enoouragemont and development of in¬ 
dustries and the internal trade of the country, found advisable to appoint a perma¬ 
nent railway freight tribunal to fix railway freight throughout India in the interest of 
all concerned. 

(12) (a) The Director of ludustrios department should bo an expert in industrial 
matters and possess a larger number of experts for technical advice on such indus¬ 
tries, major or cottage, as may be developed ; and that the head of the department 
should be a practically trained industrialist 

(b) The dejiartmcnt should iiave a separate and well organized intelligence and 
puhlioity branch, which should furnish necessary information, to industrialists and 
persons" interested in industrial careers, by publishing leaflets, or pamphlets, on various 
industries and giving the necessary information, in regard to each one of them. 

Technical, Industrial and Vocational Education 

(1) There is a great and growing demand, for the expansion of industrial and 
vocational education in these jirovinces. 

(2) The following recommendations of the Kliaregat Oornmittee are supported : — 

(a) that there must be adequate facilities for industiial training ; 

(b) that, in addition to fully staffed and well-equipped central schools and com¬ 
mercial extension courses, arrangorneuts slieuld be made, for giving an iudustaial bias 
to the training, imparted at general educational schools ; 

(c) that ai'raijgements should be made with firms, factories as master ci-aftsmen for 
taking students as ujiprentices, suitable fees being paid to them, for the purpose. 

(d) that elementry industrial schools for boys, and tutional classes for artisans, 
should be maintained ; 

(8) The right course to follow would -not be to diminish the o.xisting facilities for 
technical education but to recognize and remodel them so as to make them more 
efficient. 

(4) It is not enough to establish now industrial or vocational schools, or to re¬ 
model or le-organize the e.xisting ones, without, at the same time, creating an agency, 
for placing the [iroducts of tiiese technical schools, and for establishing them in new 
careers. Without tins, the multiplication of the industrially and vocationally trained 
young men, who cannot settit? down in life, may accentuate the problem of iiuom- 
ployraent and may create fresh difficulties, both for Government and society. 

(5) Regional vocational guidance authorities, consisting of teachers and represen¬ 
tatives of other interests, such as, comrnorco and industry, sh luld be oreatoJ, bv the 
Ministry of industries, in these provinces. The vocational guidance authorities sfjould 
not only take an interest in vocational education, but should also bo under an obliga¬ 
tion to establish contacis with odueational mstitutioas and actual industries of the 
locality or the ueightiourhood and to helj) the products of such schcoJs, in soouring 
employment in such industries. 

(6) Where there exists a largo and well-defined indu:?trial or commercial area, 
within the territory of a district or a group of districts, regional committees, to 
look after the odueational interests of that area and to help qualified young men, 
should be created. 

(7) The importance and necessity, of developing apprenticeship industries and 
crafts, should be emphasized. This will only revive a very old tradition in Indian 
industries and crafts. 

(8) Government should undertake, through the Industries department, or any 
other department, the publication of pamphlets, regarding the careers, more or les.s, 
on the models of the pamphlets, issued by the Board of Education or the Ministry 
of Labour in England. 

Advice to Parents and Boys as to Careers 

(1) Some steps should be taken to afford advice to parents, in regard to the in¬ 
tellectual cafiaoity of their boys, and their suitability for certain careers. 

(2) Bead masters assisted by other teachers in these provinces, should be asked to 
carefully watch the intellectual capacity of the boys from the very start of their 
school education. 

(3) If there are no psycho-technical experts available among the head masters 
or school masters, who have made a study of modern psychoiogioal methods, in the 
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field of edaoational and vocational guidance, then one or two experts should be en¬ 
gaged, for a temporary period, from England, who would give the necessary training 
to our school masters, or, in the alternative, two or three school masters from India 
should be deputed to England, on other foreign countries, for the study of these 
methods, so that, on their return, they may help in the development of those methods 
in these provinces 

(3) Arrangement should be made for the study of and research in experimental 
and educational psychology in various universities. 

Our Recommendations as to Education Generally 

(1) While it should bo the aim of primary education to remove illiteracy, it should 

also be its principal aim to qualify boys, to become better agriculturists, a .l more 
useful members of village commuuities. Primary education, as it is given at present, 
is ineffective partlv because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon rural and agri¬ 
cultural needs, and partly because the age-limit is too low. 

(2) Primary education should be brought more into line with rural needs and 

agricultural conditions, and enable boys, reading at primary schools, to become more 
efficient members of the agricultural community. 

id) The age-limit for the purpose of primary education, should be raised to 12 

or 13 and every child should remain at school for at least six years. If this is done 

primary education will not only become more efficienr, but also find employment for 
a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly lecommend that the compulsory primary education be extended 
all over the province as in our opinion without it economic prosperity emnot be 
built up. In this connection for the spread of primary and adult education it is 
worthwhile considering how far the agency of broadcasting can be called in aid. 

Secondary Education 

(1) The underlying policy of the resolution of the local Government, in regard 
to the secondary education, dated Aug. 8, 1934, is sound, aud the High School 

Examination should have two kinds of certificates—one oertitying completion of the 
course of secondary education and qualif ying for admission to industrial Commercial 
and agricultural schools and the other qualitying for admission to Arts and Science 
colleges. 

(Jj The intermediate course, if the high School course is curtailed by one year, 
should bo extended to three years, and should be of four paiMllel types : (1) tridus- 
tiial, (2) Commercial, (3i Agricultural and (4) Arts aud Science. 

(3) Secondary schools should provide m uch more diversified courses of study, 
care bting taken to give more practical, than theoretical, education to the boys. 

_i4) The industrial couises lu secondary schools should aim at giving technical 
training, of general character, designed to develop skill of hand and eye and cultivate 
practical aiititudes, so as to predispose them towards industrial life. 

Pro{)or agencies should be created, for advising boys, as to their careers. 

University Education 

1. The number of students, seeking admission into the universities, has increased 
appreciably. 

2. No arbitrary limit, for the admission of students into the universities, should 
be pre.scribod in view of the recommendations of la) secondary education, (b) techni¬ 
cal and vocational education (c) reduction of ago-lirnit, for the apDO'titment to 
subordinate Government service eto., which will have the effect of automatically 
reducing the number of students at the universities. 

3. While no arbitrary limit to admission of students should be prescribed, thoro 
should be greater strictness exercised, in the matter of admission. The universities 
should be under no obligation, to take in men, who have passed their Intermediate 
Examination or ISchool Leaving Examination, in third class, except in rare oircum- 
stances. when the Admission Committee is satisfied that the student has taken the 
third class, due to illness, or some other satisfactoy reason, but is likely to do well 
at the university. 

4. While education, in what are called humanities, is ooncerned, universities 
should not be discouraged, greater stress should be laid on scientifio and vocational 
education. 

5. So far aa research work, conducted at the universitlei is oonoerned, univeriitiea 
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should study the need of industries, and encourage such research, in particular, as 
may be of practical use to the industries. 

6. Theie should be some system of co-ordination between different universities 
so as to secure the uniformity of standards and prevent unhealthy competition. 

7. Steps should be taken to establish contacts between the science department 
of the universities and industrialists and businessmen, and such departments of the 
universities should devote themselves, not solely, or exclusively, to higher academic 
research in abstract branches of scientific knowledge, but also undertake research, 
which mav prove to be helpful to the industries, or to the economic development of 
the country. If, for this purpose, it is necessary to give more funds to the science 
departments of the universities, such funds should bo given to them. 

8. An advisory committee should be constituted to advise the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, in regard to the grants, that are to bo made to the universities for reasearch 
work, and that on such advisory committees not only the universities but also busi¬ 
ness, trade, industry and agriculture, should bo represented. This may, ultimately, 
lead to the establishment of a Council of Research. 

9. The problem of Indian students, in England, requires careful consideration, 
and both Government and Indian parents should exercise greater discrimination, in 
sending young men to foreign countries, merely for academic education, while those, 
who are likely to benefit by education at Oxford or Cambridge, or other British or 
foreign universities, or who go there, with the object of carrying on post-graduate 
research work, should certainly receive encouragement. 

Boards of Employment 

1. An Appointment Board, for the graduates of all the five universities, in these 

f )rovinceB, including the products of such institutions, as the Ilarcourt Butler Techno- 
ogical Institute, the Agricultural Colleges, Allahabad. Cawnpore, and the Engineering 
College at Roorkee should be established more or less, modelled on the Appoint¬ 
ments Board lat Cambridge. 

2. The Appointments Board should consist of the vice-chancellors of the univer¬ 
sities, certain heads of departments, such as education, industries and agriculture, 
and some public men. and a certain number of businessmen, European and Indian. 

3. Power should oe given to this board, to appoint a working committee. 

4, This Board should be financed, partly by Government and, partly by the 
universities. 

5. Similarly, there should bo a board created, for the products of secondary 
schools, intermediate colleges, vocational schools, medical and agricultural schools 
and industrial schools, and this hoard should consist of the director of public instruc¬ 
tion, directors of industries and agriculture, head masters, inspectors of schools, and 
a certain number of non-officials, zamindars and businessmen. This board should bo 
financed by Government. 

d These boards should be required to collect statistics of employment among the 
graduates, of the universities, ancl the products of secon^^ry schools, and interme¬ 
diate colleges, etc. and from the sources indicated in no. (I). 

The following were the signatories of the Report 


Tej Bahadur Sapru, Ahmad Said, Jwala Prasad. Anand Sarnp, A Siddiqui, T 
Gavin Jones, Bam Higginbottom. Tara Cnand, Sohan Lai Srivastava. 



Official Review of Indian Polity 

The Bengal Administration Report 1934-35 


The following extracts are taken from the Report on the Administration of Bengal 
19B4-35 

Unlike several of its immediate predecessors, the year 1935 was one .f general 
calm. Civil disobedience defeated in 1932 and discredited in 1933, had been formally 
discontinued in 1934, and the number of civil disobedience convicts in the Provincial 
jails fell during the year from 20 to 8. 

No alternative form of political agitation had been substituted for this movement; 
and the reforms effected by Mr. Gandhi at the Bombay session of the C^ongress in 
October, 1934, followed as they wore by his own virtual retirement from the political 
ar^na, tended to weaken in Bengal the hold of an organisation, the leaders or which 
made little secret of their disgust at the Province’s twin troubles of terrorism and 
party faction. 

It was not therefore surprising that in the course of the year the cleavage 
between Bengal Congressmen and the Working Committee of Congressmen which 
contained but one representative of this Province, became more pronounced ; or that 
the Congress Socialist Party increased its influence at the expense of the more 
orthodox and conservative elements in the movement. Dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of neutrality adopted by the Working Committee towards the Communal 
Award, and discontent at its failure to arouse any organized public opinion against 
the approaching Reforms, found frequent expression in certain sections of the 
Nationalist Press. 

There was little evidence of enthusiasm, and apathy and indifference prevailed. 
The celebrations of “Independence Day” in January were of so undistinguished a 
character that they do not merit further reference ; but it was significant that 
certain Congress newspapers frankly derided as moral formulae, lacking the essential 
ingredients of political principles, the resolutions proposed by the Working Committee 
for repetition on this occasion. 

In February certain sections of the Press expressed disgust at the failure of the 
Congress group in the Legislative Assembly to take a firm stand against the Com¬ 
munal Award. During the same month the tendency towards the acceptance of 
Socialist and Communist ideas found expression in virulent speeches delivered at a 
series of meetings held in Calcutta under the auspices of two allied Communist ideas 
found expression in virulent speeches delivered at a series of meetings held in 
Calcutta under the auspices of two allied Communist organizations, and in March 
Government found it necessary to prescribe, under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908, thirteen associations of a subversive nature. Further violent speeches 
followed this action, and in consequence all meetings and demonstrations were 
banned in Calcutta for a period of three months. 

This necessity for the measures adopted was established by the recovery of 
quantities of subversive literature from the premises of these organizations, and by 
the repeated demands for violent and massed action which issued from their plat¬ 
forms ; while the presence of Congressmen at the meetings concerned, and the 
attitude adopted by the Congress Press towards Government’s measures, indicated a 
farther attempt to bring the forces of Labour within the Congress fold. 

In April the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held its annual Conference at 
Dinajpur. The occasion excited comparatively little interest, several prominent 
Congress workers were absent, and less than 700 visitors attended the Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibition. 

There was a pronounced Socialist atmosphere about the Conference, the Congress 
Socialist group distributed a large number of leaflets, and “Workers and Peasants” 
were the theme of many speeches. Despite the protests of the Muhammadan dele¬ 
gates, who left the Conference in a body the rejection of the Communal Award was 
carried by large majority; the resolutions were adopted eulogizing the services 
rendered by those who “suffered” during the civil disobedience campaign, and pro¬ 
testing against the repressive policy of Government . 

6i 
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Practical decisions, however, were conspicuous by their absence, and the attitude 
adopted towards terrorism was typical of that presented by Congress as a whole. 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee denounced the terrorists ; the President 
of the Conference expressed disapproval of their activities, but was more emphatic 
in the condemnation of Government’s methods of combating them •, while a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly referred openly to the “martyrdom of death-defying 
youths,” and praised their “patriotism, self-sacrifice, and heroism.” 

The Conference cannot be said to have made any appreciable contribution to 
current politics, and it merely demonstrated the extent to which the views of the 
Congress Socialists were obtaining a hold in Bengal, and the dissatisfaction of local 
leaders with the policy of the All-India Congress Committee. 

The meeting of this Committee at Jubbalpore did little to heal the breach, for the 
question of Congress’s attitude towards the new constitution was shelved, and a 
growing divergence of opinion becamo a]>parent between the supporters of the Loft 
and the adherents of the Right. During the moritli of May several Nationalist news- 
mpers awoke to these facts and leading articles referred to the “crisis before the 
Congress,” to the necessity of either expelling or absorbing the Congress Socialists, 
and to the superiority of their definite proletarian objectives over the vague capi¬ 
talist ideals of the Congress creed itself. An alliance between Congress and Trade 
Unionism was advocated as essential to the attainment of Puma Swaraj. 

Few efforts, however, were made to put those theories into practice, and there 
was little noticeable Congress activity in the middle of the year. In a few districts 
recruitment of members was, indeed, intensified, but in the majority of instances the 
immediate object in view was the cajiture of seats on Local Boards. Even the All- 
India Village Industries Association, which bad been set up at Mr. Gandhi’s instance 
for the purpose of rural reconstruction, aioused remarkably little enthusiasm in Bengal, 
and a visit of one of its members to the district of Murshidabad in July, produced 
few practical results. 

Tliroughout the year the Congress Press adopted an attitude of hostility towards 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee and the Government of India Bill, but the 
actual jjassa^e of the Bill through Parliament excited an interest that was charac¬ 
terised mainly by its almost fatalistic acceptance of the inevitable ; and when in 
July the Working Committee at Wardha again postponed a decision on the question 
of the acceptance of office by members of the Oongress, one Nationalist newspaper in 
Calcutta published a trenchant “leader”, advocating the capture of the Legislature 
and the Cabinets and the acceptance of office under the new constitution. It was 
repeatedly contended that Bengal had been “let down” by Congress Headquarters, 
and that the Province must be allowed freedom of action in respect of the Reforms. 

Offence was taken in August at the Working Committee’s refusal to take action 
upon the application of Mr. Subhas Bose, the absentee President of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee for permission to carry on projiaganda abroad in 
the name of the Congress, and the opinion expressed by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the 
loader of the Congress Party in the J^egislative Assembly, that Congress should 
not interfere betweeen the Princes and their people, evoked the criticism that the 
Working Committee was anxious to placate the States b^ confining its activities to 
the Provinces. Dis-satisfactiou and despondency increasingly cliaracterised the atti¬ 
tude of Congress in Bengal. The appointment of the Marquesses of Zetland 
and Linlithgow as Secretary of State and Viceroy-designate aroused little save gloomy 
and some what captious criticism. 

In connection with the Congress Socialist Conference in Calcutta in September, 
the Nationalist Press admitted that there was in Congress circles a veering round 
towards a new philosophy, and that while there could never be in Congress itself any 
open war between the classes and the masses, there were definite indications that 
majority opinion was inclining towards the Left. 

In October considerable discontent was aroused by the action of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Madras in again shelving the question of the acceptance of 
office ; and relations between the Congress leaders and their Provincial followers were 
not improved by a further failure on the part of the former to settle the differences 
between the two factions in the Provincial Congress Committee. 

These differences, dating from the personal rivalry between Mr. Subhas Bose and 
Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, were accentuated by the refusal of a section of the Committee 
to accept certain of Mr. Bose’s suggestion for a settlement, and resulted in an an¬ 
nouncement made by the Provincial Secretary in November to the effect that 25 out 
of the 34 members of the Committee had resigned. 
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At the same time the poor opinion entertained at Coni^ress Headquaters of the 
importance of the Province in the sphere of Congress autivitj was illustrated by the 
announcement of Mr. Kajoudra Prasad, the Congress President, to the effect that the 
Working Committee had no present intention of attempting to interfere in the squab¬ 
bles in Bengal. A meeting held in Calcutta to settle the quarrel was attended by the 
members of one faction only, who referred the matter to the arbitration of Mr. 
Sarat Bose. This gentleman, a brother of Mr. Subhas Bose, had been since 1932 a 
State Prisoner under Regulation 111 of 1818. lie had been permitted to live under 
restrictions near Kiirseong’ and he was released at the end cf July while in Calcutta 
on parole. His return was greeted with acclamation as an act of belated mstieo, and 
the Calcutta Corporation presented him with an address of welcome. Mr. Bose, how¬ 
ever, showed little inclination to plunge into politics, and at the end of th* year no 
further progress had been made towards a compromise, despite the publication of 
his ‘^award.” 

The lack of a political programme ami the absence of any effective central Con¬ 
gress organisation in Bengal was further illustrated by the want of interest shown 
throughout the Province in the arrangement made to celebrate the Golden Jubilee 
of the Congress on 28tli December. Flag hoisting ceremonies, meetings and speeches 
were the principal items, but these functions wore attended by comparatively small 
crowds, and the principal meeting at Sradhananda Park, Calcutta, attracted not more 
than 3,000 spectators. 

The date of the celebrations coincided with the Muhammadan festival of Id-ul-fitr, 
but there was no diminution of the immense congregation of Moslems who partici¬ 
pated in the annual religious ceremony upon the Calcutta Maidan. In fact the simul¬ 
taneous gathering of Congress supporters and Muhammadan worshippers in separate 
assemblies and frequently in close juxtaposition merely empliasised the widening gulf 
between the two communities, and the alleged interference of Congress music with 
Muhammadan prayers resulted in a communal riot at Deshabandhu Park, Calcutta 
while another was narrowly averted in Wellington Square. 

In general the response of Bengal to tho Jubilee appeals of Congress leaders, most 
of whom were assembled in Bombay, must be described as poor ; and it indicated 
the extent to which the Congress hiis lost poj^ular sympathy in this Province during 
rov^ent years by the inelTectiveness of its programme and by its persistent refusal 
to face realities in respect of the political and economic problems of the country. 

Tho report thon refers at length to the remarkable interest evinced in Their Im¬ 
perial Majesties’ Silver Jubilee in May, 

^‘vfter dealing at length with the provisions of the India Act, the Jleport turns to 
the communal relations. It says relations between the two great communities in the 
Provii.co showed few signs of Improvement during the year, and although there was 
no n;d]or outbreak of communal violence, a succession of minor oocurrences demons¬ 
trated the readiness of tho flame of antagonism to flare up on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. The Report then enumorates certain incidents and continues thus . 

In h. speech at tho St. Andrew’s Day dinner in November His Excellency the 
Governor deplored the extent of communal bitterness, and expressed concern at the 
manner in which a large section of the Press was encouraging or pandering to the 
communal spirit. Ho pointed out the dangers which would ensue if rivalry based 
upon communal cleavage »v^as e.xploited as a moans of winning those prizes which 
under a democratic system, are believed to be the reward of the party which can 
establish itself in the "majority ; and ho appealed to the potential leiders of the various 
parties in Bengal to face ' these dangers squarely, and not to countenance any 
attempts by one community to weaken another "by creating or exploiting split in 
its ranks. 

The pertinency of His Excellency’s advice was illustrated by tho disorderly scenes 
witnessed in the Calcutta Corporation in December, during a debate on a motion to 
earmark 25 per cent of Corporation appointments for Muhammadans, and by the 
subsequent resignation of 15 Mnhammedan Councillors and of the Mayor, Mr. 
Fazlul Huq. 

In view of the state of communal relations in Bengal, the election of Mr. Fazlul 
Huq as the first Muhammadan Mayor of Calcutta was a development of some interest. 
It was only a split in the Muhammadan vote that prevented the success of a 
Muhammadan candidate in 1933, and Mr. Huq himself was actually elected by the 
Sen Gupta-oum-Muhammadan group at the disorderly meeting which disgraced tho 
Corporation in May 1934 and necessitated intervention by the Local Government. 
The eventual upshot was that Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar held office as Mayor during 
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the financial year 1934-35 ; but in April 1935 Congress support enabled Mr. Huq to 
achieve the Mayoral chair. 

Ever since the Congress party captured control of it, the Corporation has reacted 
strongly towards current politics, and its behaviour during the year under review 
proved no exception to rule. Mr. Huq obtained some prominence by the support 
which he gave to Trade Union and Workers’ Associations, and in July he was elec¬ 
ted President of the Bengal Mariners’ Union. 

In connection with the Reforms, the Corporation declined to favour Government with 
its views on the delimitation of Calcutta constituencies, on the ground that the new 
constitution was being “forced upon the country.” The Corporation’s misplaced sympathy 
with persons placed under restraint on account of their connection with terrorism 
found an unfortunate expression in November, when it decided by a majority of 30 
votes to 12 to allocate a piece of its property for the erection of a memorial to 
detenus killed during the disturbance at the Hijli detention camp in 1931. Government 
decided that such an edifice would tend to excite sympathy with terrorism, and to 
secure adherents to the terrorist movements; and the Memorial Committee was 
accordingly declared an unlawful association under the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1908. 

On the other hand it is pleasant to be able to record that the Corporation cele¬ 
brated Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Number of the “Calcutta Municipal GazettOj” 
while on the occasion of the death of the Royal Highness Princess Victoria in 
December, it unanimously offered its respected condolences to Their Majesties and 
the Royal Family, the sponsor of the resolution declaring that the Corporation’s 
lojralty and devotion to the Royal house of England was proverbially deep and 
unimpeachable. 

Patriotism, however, is not enough. In the administration of public affairs it 
requires to be coupled with efficiency. Suggestions have frequently been made in 
recent years that the City Fathers of Calcutta would do well to devote less of their 
time to the expression of contentious political opinions, and more of it to the details 
of civic administration ; and this criticism was lent particular force during the year 
under review by a number of incidents which suggested that Congress control of 
the Corporation has not in fact proved so efficient as its supporters would have the 
public believe. 

In June and July the Corporation Scavengers and Labour Union addressed 
several letters to Government complaining of the belated payment of wages, and in 
the latter month deputations from this Union and from the employees of the 
Palta Waterworks waited upon the Mayor and the Chief Executive Officer, to draw 
their attention to the alleged prevalence of bribery among the Corporation’s subordi¬ 
nate staff and to the existence of corruption among its contractors. A strike which 
would have paralysed the conservaucy arrangements of the city was only averted 
by the payment of arrear salaries and the appointment of an Enquiry Committee. 

The failure of the Corporation authorities to provide an adequate supply of 
drinking water in certain wards during the summer provoked general dissatisfaction 
and many protests in the Press ; and reports that the water itself was subject to 
contamination necessitated a discussion of the problems of water-supply and drainage 
at a conference specially convened by the Hon’ble Minister-in-charge of Local Self- 
Government. The Report then dwells at length on certain Corporation irregularities. 

While Congress continued to languish and the problems of the new constitution 
loomed larger and larger upon the political horizon, Bengal continued to wrestle 
with the demon of terrorism. The year 1935 witnessed no major terrorist outrage 
in the usually accepted sense of the term, but if the incidents which occurred 
demonstrated the partial degeneration of terrorism into gangsterism, they neverthe¬ 
less constituted a reminder that the menace of this movement has merely been curbed 
and not eliminated. 

A series of minor occurrences exemplified the. prevalence of the terrorist menU- 
Jity among the youths of Bengal. In January five young men extorted at the point 
of the revolver nearly Rs. 300 worth of ornaments from a goldsmith of Dinajpur, 
and terrorist leaflets were distributed in certain villages in the districts of Chittagong 
and Murshidabad. Revolutionary posters were affixed to the walls of the College and 
Zilla School at Pabna : a revolutionary pamphlet wag sent to the Principal of Daooa 
Islamia Intermediate College and the Additional Superintendent of Police at Dacca, 
as well as the Superintendent of Police at Patna received letters threatening them 
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with death. Similar letters were sent in February to a Sub-Inspeotor of the District 
IntelMgenoe Branch at Serajganj and to a prosecution witness in a conspiracy case 
at Hoogly. 

During these two months quantities of terrorist literature were recovered as a 
result of searches carried out at various places in the districts of Midnapore, Rang- 
pur, Dacca, Faridpur and Noakbali. In March two youths attempted to seize at the 
point of the revolver a mail bag from a train near Faridpur and three other young 
men armed with revolvers secured several bags of mail from a train between 
Chapai Nawabgani and Amnura. The Inspector of Police, District Intelligence Branch, 
Rajshahi, received a threatening letter from Benares, and further finds of revolu¬ 
tionary literature were made in Dacca and Midnapore districts. 

In April, a mail runner in the district of Jessore was attacked by three 

‘bhadralock’ youths, who robbed him of the bags which he was carrying ; while 
in May three young men snatched a bag of mail from a runner in Faridpur district. 
It is satisfactory to note that two of the latter were chased and captured by local 

Muhammadan cultivators. In the same month a revolver and some catridges were 

stolen from an Assistant Bub-Inspector of Police. Revolutionary leaflets entitled 
“Be ready with your pistol” appeared in certain villages of Pabna district in May ; 
th' District Magistrate of Howrah received a letter threatening him with death if 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations were not stopped ; and information was obtained 
of a meditated attempt upon the life of the District Magistrate of Murshidabad. 

On June 4th a youth, who was apparently thought to be a Police spy, was stabbed 
to death in Faridpur district, while on Juno 15th the Sub-Inspector of Police in 

charge of Goalundo Ghat thana in the same district was murdered with a ‘dao’ by 
a detenu domiciled in the locality, who was arrested on the spot. 

During the same month guns were stolen in Jessore and Chittagong districts, 
and threatening letters were sent to the District Magistrate of Dacca and to an 
Assistant Sub-Iuspector of Police in Birbhum ; while revolutionary leaflets appeared 
again in Chittagong, and searches revealed the presence of terrorist literature in the 
districts of Rajshahi, Faridpur and Noakhali. 

On July ilrd a domiciled detenu was killed with knives in broad daylight near 
Government House at Dacca by two political suspects, who seemed to be under 
the impression that he was giving information to the Police, One was chased and 
caught by passers-by, and the other was captured shortly afterwards. Later in 
the same month leaflets exciting local students to kill the District Intelligence 
Branch Officer were found at the Zilla School at Pabna, and in August further 
leaflets entitled “I/)ng live revolution” were discovered in the same institution as 
weli as in the Technical School. 

On August 2nd a revolver and 25 rounds of ammunition were stolen from the 
house of a European at Barrackpore. A few days later a terrorist poster appeared 
upon the noticeboard of the High English School at Bajitpur in Mymenstngh district. 
On September 1st two leaflets, containing an impassioned and bloodthirsty appe^ 
for revolution, and addressed respectively to students and to members of Anti- 
Terrorist Associations, were distributed in Chittagong by the “Surya Communist Party”, 
while on September 3rd revolutionary posters appeared upon the gates of the Narail 
College, Jessore district, on the occasion of the visit of the Divisional Commissioner. 

On the 9th September terrorist prisoners in the Midnapore Central Jail severely 
assaulted a warder, and the District Magistrates’s enquiry established the fact that 
their behaviour was premeditated and unprovoked. It is satisfactory to record that 
nine of them were subsequently convicted. During the same month further threaten¬ 
ing letters were received by the District Magistrate of Dacca while searches in 
Chittagong district in November brought to light a quantity of dynamite and 
ammunition. 

The recovery of arms and ammunition, and the capture of a number of absconders 
and suspects, testified on the one hand to the continued existence of terrorist orga¬ 
nizations and on the other to the vigilance and courage of the Police. In January an 
important absconder of the Anusilan . Party was arrested with incriminating docu¬ 
ments in the 24 Parganas district; and Purnauanda Das Gupta with Sitauath De and 
Niranjan Ghosal had escaped from the Alipore Central Jail during the trial of the 
Inter-Provinoial Conspiracy Case in July, 1934, was arrested with terrorists at 
Titagarb, and an automatic pistol, ammunition, revolutionary literature, chemicals 
and explosive formulae were recovered at the same time. In the same month 
a muzzle* loading pistol was seized in Hooghly, a 6-ohambered revolver was recovered 
by a ohaokidar from a tank in the same district, and spare parts of fire-arms were 
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found at Natore ; while a Chitta^i^ong Raid Case absconder was arrested at Canning 
as a result of the acumen of a ‘bhadralok’, constable. 

In February two ^uns and other weapons were seized from a house iu Mymen- 
sinph district. In March a revolver and an automatic pistol were recovered in 
Faridpur, two guns were found in each of the districts of .Tessore and Bakarganj, a 
country-made pistol and some catridges were seized in Midnapore, a stolen gun was 
traced in Mymensingh, and some ammunition was located in Pabna. The absconder 

Niranjan Ghosal, mentioned above, was arrested in April ; and in the same month 

some ammunition was discovered in Mymensingh, a 6-chamberod revolver was found 
upon the person of a passenger in a train at Asansol, and 49 live and 36 fired 

catridges were recovered from a tank in Dinajpur district. In May 3 revolvers, a 

gun, and 21 catridges were seized in Dinajpur, and ammunition was discovered in 
the districts of Bankura and Faridpur. 

On 5th June the premises of the Rajshahi City Bank were searched and some 
catridges and documents containing formuUe for* the preparation of T. N. T. and 
cordite were seized. The month of Juno saw also the recovery of a revolver, some 
catridges and a detective warrant, which had been stolen from an Assistant Sub- 
Inspector of Police ; while a single barrelled rifle and some catridges were secured 
in Malda. a revolver and some catridges in Khulna, and a giin in Bakarganj. 

In July an absconder was arrested in (diittagonj ; a pistol of Belgian make was 
recovered in Mymensingh; and a S-charabored revolver was seized at Asansol railway 
station from a passenger in the Bombay mail, who escaped while being interrogated, 
jumped from the platfoim, and was cut to pieces by a passing train. On August 

.H’d a 6 chambered revolver and 3 catridges were found in the pocket of a youth at 

Tollyganj ; on August 4th 3 bombs, some chemi(;als, and some explosive formula? 
was seized at Dacca, and a gun was recovered in Mymensingh ; while on August l7th 
a regular battery of firearms, comprising a revolver, a pistol three guns and 32 
rounds of ammunition, was discovered at Dinajpur. 

In the latter part of August an important absconder was arrested in Pabna 
district and in September a revolver and a mnzzlo-loading pistol were seized in 
Noakhali. At the beginning of October another absconder was secured in Dinajpur, 
and two important arrests were effected in Chittagong. In Noyombor a process- 

server in the 24 Parganas district recovered a revolver while attaching some property 

in a house, and another revolver was seized from a house iu Faridpur district. 

The extent of terrorist conspiracies for the secretion of arms and the commission 
of outrages and the measure of Government’s success in combating them, were 
further indicated by the large number of cases disposed of by Special Courts in the 
course of the year. In February Dhanesh Bhattacharji, a detenue who escaped 
from the Bankura Leper Asylum and was captured while in possession of a loaded 
revolver, was convicted by a Special Tribunal at Dacca, In the same month a 
Special Tribunal sitting at Dinajpur disposed of three connected terrorist dacoity 
cases, as a result of which 8 persons received sentences ranging from 10 to 4 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

On 1st May the Inter-Provincial ('Conspiracy Case, w'hich had been proceeding 
so many months before a Special Tribunal at Alipore, ended in the conviction of no 
less than 35 persons in respect of offences of a terrorist ancT revolutionary character. 
Six were sentenced to transportation for life, and the rest to varying terms of 
imprisonment. In July the detenue who murdered the Sub-Inspector of Police at 
Goalundo wuis sentenced to death by a Special Tribunal at Faridpur, and in September 
the two youths who stabbed a detenue at Dacca were likewise sentenced to death by 
a Special Tribunal sttting in that city. The latter sentence was subsequently reduoe'd 
by the High Ckiurt to transportation for life. 

At the close of the year a h^pecial Tribunal at Alipore was engaged in trying 31 
persons including a woman, in connection with the recoveries of arras consequent 
upon the arrest of Purnananda Das Gupta in January. Magistrates vested with 
special powers under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act disposed of 
many somewhat similar cases, some of which are worth recording. Four youths 
were convicted in an Arms Act case at Rajshahi in January, two of whom, aged 15, 
pleaded guilty to the charge and were sent to the Borstal School at Bankura. 

In a Conspiracy (^ase at Rangpur in February, thirteen persons received sentences 
ranging from 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment to a fine of Rs. 50 and in March two 
young men were convicted of somewhat similar offences in the Garbetta Conspiracy 
Case At Bankura two ‘bhadralok’ youths were convicted of mail robbery, and in 
April a third was sentenced at Bishnupur to 5 years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
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possessing oatridges and materials for the repair of revolvers. Two persons were 
oonvioted at Dacca for harbouring the abscouder Dhaaesh Bhattacharji, and in 
Birbhum seven persons were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment for cons¬ 
piracy to commit robbery and dacoity. In the Gaibandha Arms Conspiracy Case in 
May a further batch of seven youths was convicted, while in the same month there 
was a conviction in Dinajpur for possession of letters inciting to violence, and 
another in Bakharganj for the possession of explosives. At Ilooghiy in a case of 
dacoity with double murder, eight persons received sentences langing downwards 
from / years’ rigorous imprisonment, and in August two youths were convicted in 
Nadia district for the unlawful possession of a revolver. A number of similar 
cases were disposed of during the remaining months of the year : and it is to be 
lioped that the sentences imposed by these Courts will go some way towards dimi¬ 
nishing the number of criminal conspiracies and crimes of violence. 

The policy adopted in 1932, of deporting terrorist convicts to the Andamans, was 
continued during l93.5, and in the course of the year 9i convicts of the type were 
despatched to Port Blair from Bengal, ilongress leaders continued to evince symjiathy 
for these deportees, and in April Mr. Mohanlal Baxeua, a member of the Congress 
group in the Legislative assembly, applied for permission to visit the Andamans. As 
his ostensible object was to enquire into the “alleged hardships” of the terrorist con¬ 
victs in the Cellular Jail, it was perhaps hardly surprising that his request was re¬ 
fused by the Governraout of India. 

In May the Hon’ble Devvaii Bahadnr Narayanaswami Chetty, Member of the Coun¬ 
cil of State, who had behind him 25 years of interest in prison refoim, paid a private 
visit to the Islands, and on ins return published two letters to Governmeut commen¬ 
ting favourably upou the conditions in wbicli he found the terrorist convicts living. 
In August a Congress member tabled a resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending the retransfer of all such prisoners from the Andamans to Bengal. 
Want of time prevented discussion on this motion, but it afforded a regrettable 
example of the concern felt in certain quarters for persons convicted of terrorist 
crimes. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the Andamans have never been actually 
c]o.sed down as a penal settlement, and that in addition to terrorists, about 5,000 
ordinary convicts are detained at Port Blair. The object of sending convicted 
terrorists to the place is to prevent them forming in Bengal the nucleus of plots 
and conspiracies, to reduce the chauces of their escape, and to remove the souroe 
of danger to the discipline and security of Bengal Jails ; and in view of these facts 
it is regrettable that sympatliy for this small band of dangerous criminals should 
continue to bo shown by tJongress organizations. 

Thieughout the year efforts of Government and its officers continued to be directed 
DOt merely to the breaking up of terrorist conspiracies, but also towards the 
eradication of the terrorist mentality in affected areas of the Province. The Military 
Intelligence Oflicers, who with the status of Superintendents of Police are as¬ 
sisting the civil administration liave done most valuable work iu tins direction 
in the districts of Midnapore, Chittagong, Tipperah, Noakhali, Faridpur, Dacca, 
Mymensiugh, liaugpur, Kajsliahi and Mursliidabad. Liicouragement was given to 
the formation of local Anti-Terrorist Committees affiliated to the All-Bengal Anti- 
Terrorist Association, and in addition to those already formed a number of such 
committees were organized in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Jessore, 
and Faridpur districts. 

Keferriug to the employment of troops the report says :—There can be little 
question that the presence of these military forces in the districts most affected by 
terrorism not merely provided assistance to the civil authorities, but also gave 
encouragement to the loyal element in the population and acted as a partial deterrent 
in respect of terrorist plotiug and propaganda. 

Preventive detention under the provisions of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act continued, however, during the year to be the principal method employed 
to guard against the commission of terrorist outrages ; and the detention camps 
at Buxar and Hijli, the two camps at Berhampore, and the camp at Deoli in Ajmere 
Merwara ail remained in commission. At the close of the year out of a total of 
3,4i8 persons dealt with under the Act, 194 had been released before the expiration 
of two months, 472 had been released unconditionally or upon terms, 214 were in 
home domicile, 838 in village domicile, 35 had been externed from Bengal, 1,517 
were detained in jails and camps, 21 had died. 21 were untraced, the orders against 
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2 had been allowed to lapse, and 104 had been convicted or were awaiting trial in 

respect of specific offences. 

Despite the insistence of its leaders that Congress, being pledged to non-violence, 
could have no connection with or interest in terrorism, the All India Congress 
Committee felt it incumbent upon itself to champion the cause of the Bengal detenus. 
In February questions were asked in the Legislative Assembly regarding the number 
of persons detained in Jails and camps under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, while articles appeared in the Congress Press suggesting that the reduction 
in the number of terrorist outrages should be followed by a revision of Government’s 
policy in respect of detention without trial, and that the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
should be signalled bv a general release of detenus. 

It was arranged in April, that May l9th should be celebrated throughout India 
as “Deteriue Day’ and a committee of Congress Members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, with Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, as its Chairman, was appointed “to enauire and re¬ 
port upon the administration of repressive laws” in this Province, whatever may 
have happened in other parts of India, the celebration of “Detenu Day” fell comple¬ 
tely flat in Bengal. Recognizing the dangers inherent in an agitation of this nature, 
Government decided that any publicity given to the cause of persons detained be¬ 
cause of their connection with terrorists, a connection established in each case after 
an independent and most careful examination of the fact, must inevitably stimulate 
and encourage the supporters of terrorism. It was felt, also, tnat any widely 
advertised expression of sympathy with the detenus, however genuine might be the 
feelings by which it was prompted, must react unfavourably upon the efforts being 
made to eradicate the disease of terrorism from the body politic, Accordingly an order 
was issued on 17th May under section 2A, Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931, for bidding the publication of any information either regarding the observance 
of “Detenu Day” or regarding other similar attempts to excite sympathy for those 
detained under the Bengal State Prisoners Regulations of I8l8 and the Bengal Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Act of I9i0. On the same date a communique explaining 
the reasons for the order was issued to the Press. 

The effect of this action was immediate j and although the holding of meetings 
had not been prohibited, the actual celebrations on May 19th were a complete fiasco 
throughout the Province. The princioal gathering arranged at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, 
was poorly attended : Mr. Faziul Baq, the Mayor, who was expected to preside, had 
urgent business at Krishnagar ; the collections made were insignificant ; and the 
meeting itself degenerated into a Communist rally, which broke up in confusion at 
the appearnauce of the Police. The Nationalist Press waxed indignant over the “high¬ 
handed” behaviour of Government in this connection, and indulged in the puerile ges¬ 
ture of suspending publication on May 2lst by way of protest. The province, how¬ 
ever. remained quite unexcited by these antics, and the sponsors of “Detenu Day” 
can look back upon it with little save discomfiture and mortification. 

Mr. Saxena’s Committee met with even less success. On April 22nd it issued 
a lengthy questionnaire to various organisations and persons in Bengal, asking for in¬ 
formation concerning the administration of “repressive” laws. The very wording of 
this circular showed that the Committee had not approached the subject matter of 
the enquiry with an open mind. Correspondents were asked, among other questions, 
to suggest methods of alleviating “the present hardship of detenus and their families” 
to describe the “inconvenience and harrassmont caused by searches”, to enumerate 
any “humiliating orders requiring individuals to report at police-stations”, and to 
“give instances of repression and hardship, if any, caused to the public” as a result 
of “Military marches.^’ 

The replies elicited would appear to have been inadequate and unsatisfactory, for 
the Committee decided to explore other avenues. On 13th June Mr. Saxena wrote 
to the Government of Bengal, inviting it to “place its case” before the Committee, 
which would welcome its co-oporation. He was informed in reply that Government 
would not countenance proceedings which to all appearances were prompted by a spirit 
of antagonism, not to terrorism, but to itself. Mr. Saxena exfiressed surprise at this 
answer and a hope that it was not final. He was advised that his hopes were vain, 
and was permitted to publish the correspondence which had passed between himsali 
and the Chief Secretary. 

Having done so, he arrived almost alo^ in Calcutta on 7th. July. His reception 
was poor , and the interest displayed in his enquiry was lake-warm. He arranged 
to commence his tour by a visit to Tipperah, but on reaching Chandpur on 12th 
July, he was served with an order prohibiting him from entermg the district. He 
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thereupon returned to Calcutta, and after ascertainiuLf that he would not be permit¬ 
ted to vieit certain other districts, he left Bengal on 14tli July, The refusal of the 
Government of Bengal to submit its case to the scrutiny of a self-constituted Com¬ 
mittee of Congress parliamentarians, not appointed by the Legislative Assecnbly and 
lacking any constitutional authority, needs no justification and the suggestion that 
Government should have recognized the right of a political party to investigate and sit 
in judgment upon official policy, was remarkable, not merely for its effrontery, but 
also for its curious ignorance of the first principles of constitutional practice. 

While Congress politicians were indulging in these misguided efforts to secure a 
general release of all detenus and to excite sympathy on their behalf, irrespective of 
the merits or demerits of individuals, and cheerfully oblivious of the public danger 
involved by the proposal to flood the Province with potential anarchists. Government 
began to develop a policy calculated to wean the majority of those detained from 
their mistaken leanings towards terrorism and to convert them into useful members 
of the State. 

The general tone of Press during the year was similar to that of l9'14, and 
although the improvement noticed in last year’s Report was maintained and there was 
a considerable hardening of opinion against terrorism, the attitude of hostility 
towards Government still persisted in a considerable degree. At the beginning of 
the year there was strong criticism of the Report of the Joint Select Committea on the 
India Bill, and the Bill itself came in for steady attack while passing throngh Parlia¬ 
ment. The financial proposals of tho Bengal Government were also condemned on 
the ground that new taxation could not be justified, and while the Development 
Bill was generally welcomed, it was suggested that the Government of India’s 

grant of money for rural reconstruction only resulted from the activities of 

Mr. Oandih’s Village Industries Association. 

Communal Outlook 

Tho reprieve granted to one of the would be assassins of his Excollency the 
Governor was welcomed with the suggestion that it would do more to check terro¬ 
rism than any number of repressive laws; but the action taken by Government 

against various communal associations in Calcutta roused considerable hostile com¬ 
ment. Sarcastic reference were made in April to tho publication by the ^Morning 
Post’ of a confidential circular of the Bengal 1. C. S. Association. 

The unfortunate pandering of the Press to communal antagonism has already been 
referred to, and it was particularly noticeable in connection with the firing at 
Karachi and the rioting at Ferozabad. The attitude of the Nationalist newspapers 

towards the Silver Jubilee celebrations in Mav cannot be described as anything more 
than lukewarm, and although some of them published Jubilee issues and royal 
greetings, there was a tendency to indulge in somewhat undignified criticism of the 
various arrangements that were made. The demand of security from the newspaper 
‘Bande Mataram’ as a result of a scurrilous writing against His Majesty, even evoked 
some sympathy, and comments were made upon th« risks to which the Press was 
exposed under the present law. 

It is satisfactory to note that ‘Bande Mataram’ subseqne ntly repudiated the senti¬ 
ments expressed in the offending article, and later wrote in appreciation of tho place 
occupied by His Majesty in the constitution. Despite considerable interest and 
general appeals for funds in connection with the Quetta earthquake disaster, there 
was much grumbling over the restrictions imposed upon the entry of volunteers into 
the devastated area and the decision to refuse admission to non-officials was criticised 
as likely to create public suspicion and resentment. The interest aroused by the 
passage*of the India Bill through the House of Lords was soon overshadowed by the 
communal feelings excited by tho bhahidganj mosque dispute at Lahore ; and bitter 
opposition was expressed against the renewal of the Public Security Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. The debates in the Legislative Assembly over the 
latter measure were fully reported aud its certification by His Excellency the Viceroy 
was viewed with marked disfavour. 

Much interest was evinced in the distress caused by the Daraodar floo ds, and 
there was occasional appreciations of official relief measures. With the placing of 
the Government of India Act upon the statute book, interest in home politics centred 
on the question of the acceptance of office under the new constitution, and a consi¬ 
derable volume of opinion in unexpected quarters appeared to favour the wor king of 
the Reforms. 

6a 
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Sympathy For Abyssinia 

The war in Abyssinia aroused much genuine sympathy for the Emperor Haile 
Selassie and his people, but it was freely suggested that the part played by Great 
Britain, in support of the League of Nations and in the enforcement of Sanctions 
against Italy, was dictated by considerations of selfish imperialism and not by philan¬ 
thropic motives. There was a general tendency to decry the efforts of the League, 
but on the other hand the Franco-British proposals for a settlement of the dispute 
were severely censured and the subsequent resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
Foreign Secretary, was declared to have been inevitable. 

At the close of the year the main topics of discussion were the communal dispute 
in the Calcutta Corporation, the question of acceptance of office by the Congress 
under the new constitution, the celebration of the Congress Golden Jubilee and the 
impending financial inquiry by Sir Otto Niemoyar ; and the Bengal Press was unani¬ 
mous in Its support of His Excellency the Governor’s appeal for financial justice to 
Bernal in the next settlement between the Centre and the Provinces. 

During the year 47 warnings were conveyed to newspapers bv the Press Officer 
and security was demanded from four presses and five papers, while the securities of 
one press and one newspaper were forfeited. 


The B. & O. Administration Report 

The following extracts are taken from the Report for tholyear 1935 :— 

The year 1935 was, generally speaking, one of suspended political activitj^. The 
previous year had closed with the almost simultaneous Congiess success in the Legislative 
Assembly elections in November and the publication of the Joint Select Committee’s 
Report ; but the Congress found little cause for solace in the events of the year 
under review, whether in the matter of capturing tho votes of the people, or of 
influencing the course of the New Reforms legislation. 

That the extreme Cougress programme found little support among the people is 
shown by the wide-spread apathy evinced by the public on tho usual “Independence 
Day” celebrations staged by the Congress on January 26th. The lack of public interest 
on January 26th. contrasted vividly with the ripples of enthusiasm on December 28th, 
tho day of the Cougress Gcldeu “Jubilee,” when the Congress, in co-operation with 
most parties, managed, on a non-party basis successfully to imitate, at many 
important centres of the province, some features of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Cele¬ 
brations of the preceding May. The other parties made it clear that they were honour¬ 
ing by the participation the aspirations of India to autonomy and wore in no way 
endorsing the disloyal creed of the present Congress. The Hindu Mahasabha indeed felt 
so natually the evasive attitude of the Congress towards tlie Communal Award that 
at their annual session at Poona, during Christmas wook, they not only refused to 
felicitate the Congress on tho occasion of its Golden Jubilee but also decided to contest 
the elections under the now constitution in opposition of the Congress. 

Enrolment op Members 

Apart from elections and jubilations there was little in the activities of the official 
Congress party worthy of record. The first-half of the year was spent by Congressmen 
in recruiting members under tho new Congress constitution, but in spite of postpone¬ 
ments of the final date for recruitment, and the fact that Babu Rajendra Prasacf, the 
Congress President, was a native of this province, the results, even according to 
a resolution passed by the Provincial Congress Working Committee on April 17th. was 
disappointing. Of the provincial q^uota of one hundred thousand members, the Con¬ 
gress in Bihar and Orissa managed to enrol only some seventy-eight thousand, btill 
it afforded considerable consolation in Bihar Congress circles to know that of all the 
provinces of India, Bihar and Orissa stood first in the matter of enrolment of Con¬ 
gress members. 

The activities within the province of the All-India Village Industries Association, 
about which much had been promised earlier in the year, consisted in expensdre 
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experimeats at gar-makia^j from the toddy palm, ia tho opening of a night school 
here or a village library there, or a few shops here and there selling articles some¬ 
what above the market rate. In fact, most Congressmen with their desire to see the 
industrialization of India on modern lines progress as rapidly as pofsible, wore, from 
the start, half-hearted about a matter to which thev were prepared to pay lip-service 
in deference to the dreams of Mr. Gandhi. Moreover, the ban by Mr. Gandhi on 
workers of the Village industries Association actively participating in political work 
effectively deprived the sclieme of its political attraction. 

Socialist Discontent 

The real interest in Congress politics however, in this province as elsewhere, was 
not so much the activity of tho Village Industries Association or the Golden Jubilee 
Celebration as tho increasing dissension within the party, owing to the growing im¬ 
patience of its Socialist wing with the policy of Gongress officialdom. Already in 
April, at the mooting of tho All-India Congress Committee at .lubbulpore, tho Congress 
President found some difficulty in keeping tho Socialist members under control. In 
May, matters were precipitated by the declaration of Mr. Satyamiirti M. L. A., Secre¬ 
tary of the Congress Parliamentary Party and President of the Madras (Tamil) 
Congress Committee, in favour of acceptance of office under the new constitution. 

'This doclaratiori took Congress orthodoxy by surprise and casned a marked stir in 
political circles in tho coiinti Y. Tho Satyaraurti group was loud in favour of office 
and the Socialist group was as vociferous against ; while Congress officialdom observed 
a discreet silence. The country, however, at once demanded to know the mind of 
the Congress on this important qnostioii, but was told by the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee at AVardha in July to wait for an answer. 

This procrastination was endored by tho All-India Congress Committee at its meet¬ 
ing in Madras m October and tho matter 'was left over to the open session of the 
Congress at Lucknow in April 10 iG, neither the Working Committee, nor the All- 
India Committee, daring to give a lead to a matter in which opinion within the 
Congress was so sharply divided as to promise a split whatever the decision. 

Kisan Sabha Activities 

While Congressmen in Orissa seemed united in their determination to work the 
new constitution in Bihar the cleavage between Congress officialdom and the Socialist 
wing was accentuated by tlie activities of the Kissan Sabha and their leader Swami 
Sahajanand. Ostensibly* an organization to promote the welfare of the tenantry, 
the Kishari Sabha, under the inspiration of their Socialist allies, became increasingly 
a body aiming at tho complete elimination of the ownership of property in land. 
Til rough out the year the Swarni aud his followers toured tho districts in North and 
S'ju^-h Bihar, addressing meetings, where they enlarged upon tho misdeeds of the 
landbrdc and the iniquity of the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act which came into 
force in Juno. 

Naturally the Swami and his friends were considerably annoyed when Pandit 
Shiva iLlhankar Jha and Bahu Gursahai Lai, who had been the tenants’ representatives 
in the Legislative Council during the passage of the Bill, toured the same districts, 
with the active good-will of the local Government, informing largo assemblies of 
eager tenants of the benefits secured to them by the Act. In a Presidential speech 
at Hajipur, in November, the Swami appears to have over-reached himself for he 
was openly attacked by tho Oongress vernacular organ, the Navashakti of Patna for 
his views expressed there. This, however, did not deter tho Swami, who succeeded, 
in December, in organizing a boycott of the Bihta Sugar Mill by the local sugarcane 
growers. 

India Bill Reaction 

In the wider constitutional sphere tho debates in Parliament on the India Bill 
were followed with the closest interest in the province as elsewhere There was wide- 
^read disappointment at the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the 
Bill itself, which the subsequent explanatory statements of responsible Ministers in 
Parliament and the assurance that His Majesty’s Government will stood by the 
Viceroy of India’s famous pronouncement of 1929 did not entirely dispel. Many of 
the amendments carried during the progress of the Bill were subjected to hostile 
criticisms in the Press. 

There was one amendment, however, which was universally applauded, namely 
the amendment of the House of Lords substituting direct election to the Upper 
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Chamber of the Federal Legislature for indirect election. In August, the Royal 
assent to the Government of India Act was the signal for further conventional 
criticism of the new constitution, which the leading Congress organ of tho province 
described as “a monstrous infliction” and “an unparalleled affront”. 

That this ferocity of language did not represent its real views, however, and still 
less the views of tho public, is proved by the intense interest which it constantly 
betrayed in the work of the Reforms Department. Indeed all sections of opinion 
showed tho keenest interest in the impending advent of the new constitution, which 
was reflected in tho debates of the Legislative Council and the reception, given in 
October to the Delimitation Committee, in whose Chairman, Sir Laurie Hammond, 
the province recalled with satisfaction, one of its distinguished former public servants. 

Another outstanding event which had wide reactions in the province was the 
Italo-Abyssinian war. Tho course of the wav and the attitude towards it of the 
League of Nations, and of Great Britain in particular, were watched with the closest 
interest. Like the rest of India tho sympathies of Bihar and Orissa wore entirely 
with Abyssinia ; and the attempts of tho Italian community in ("ialcutta to arouse 
sympathy for Italy, by the issue of letters and communiques to the Press, and the 
distribution, in September and October, of pamphlets within tho province fell flat. 

Communal Relations 

The year lOIS saw a steady deterioration in communal relations chiefly owing to 
repercussions among Moslems of the events in other provinces and the correspond¬ 
ingly in'reased activity of the Hindu religious organisations. Tho year began in 
Bihar with fair prospects, which were soon dimmed in February by the failure at 
Delhi of the Rajendra Prasad-Jiunah talks to effect any agreed cjornmunal settlement. 
The firing on a frenzied Moslem mob at Karachi on the l9th March agitated the 
Moslem mind all over India and induced a desire for martyrdom that was not 
calculated to make tho already strained relations witli t!ie mijor community any 
easier. Although the Bakr-Id in Mandi passed off without sc'rious troublt^ rioting 
was narrowly averted at Kharagpur, Tegra and Sheikhpura in Monghyr district, while 
the sacrilegious defilement, with a slaughtered calf’s head, of a Deviasthan outside 
Phenhura in Champaran, was to boar its fruit of death five months later. 

Muuarram ClASHEvS 

In April, the 7t,h day of Muharram happened to concide with the Ram Navami, 
which was celebrated with even larger Mahabir Jhanda processions than usual ; a class 
of procession which throughout its few years’ vogue has tended intensely to annoy 
Moslems who regard it as a provocative substitute for their Miihharam procession, 
in which both communities used to join in happier years Tho result was that tho 
police and the magistracy almost everywhere had an anxious time; while several 
clashes between the communities took place at Hazaribagh and Ranchi. Although 
many persons, including policemen w'ero injured at both these places, previously the 
envy of the province for their lack of communal trouble no one was actually killed. 

The atrocities of the communal riots at Ferozabad in the Agra District, of the 
United Provinces, in April, in which, eleven Hindus were hii»nt to death in a barricaded 
house, sent a thrill of horror throughout the country, and aroused Hindu feeling as 
intensely as Moslem feelings had been aroused in March by the Karachi tragedy. 
Although the barbarities were condemned by all right-minded persons including several 
Moslem leaders, tho incident left an ugly impression that kept communal ill-feeling 
vigorously alive throughout May. 

In June there was a somewhat unexpected outburst of Moslem feeling in Bihar as 
elsewhere, against clause .304 of tho Government of India Bill, then before the 
House of Commons, which provided for future amendments in the method of elec¬ 
tion to tho Legislatures. A statement issued by the Government of India with the 
authority of the Secretary of State on July 3rd did much to allay Moslem apprehen¬ 
sions that tho Communal Award might be altered without consulting the minorities, 
and the corresponding section 308 of the Act, as passed , has given satisfaction to 
all but extreme Moslem opinion. Later in July tho communal situation in the 
Punjab over the Sahidganj affair necessitated the despatch of the Gurkha Military 
Police from Ranchi to Lahore. 

In August the ombitterment of communal relations brought tragedy in our 
province. Ou tho 4th of the month, very large crowds of armed Hindus, who had 
not forgotten the defilemout of their Devisihan some five months before, assembled 
at Phenhara in Champaran ostensibly for a Mahabir Jhanda procession, and broke 
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the terms of a compromise regarding the road of procession arrived at with the 
Moslems only two days previously. They then defied the repeated orders of the 

Sadar Subdivisional Officer to disperse, attempted to invade the Moslem Idgah, and 
compelled the Subdivisional Officer to order the armed police to open fire, in the 
course of which 30 rounds were fired resulting in the death of six men and in 
injuries to seven more. 

There were attempts in certain quarters to make communal and political capital 
out of the tragedy, but the prompt issue of two communiques by Government, the 
first based on a telegraphic rcqiort and the second on fuller material, including the 
recorded evidence of several non-official Hindu eye-witnesses fully enlightened the 
public regarding the occurrence. Although the Legislative Ctjuncil met at Ranchi 
shortly after, in the same month, no attempt was made to censure the action of 
Government or its officers whether by a resolution or t)y a adiouriimcnt motion. 

Again, on the 27th October there was a serious liindu-Moslem clash o er the 
old question of processions and music before mosques. This time the scene was 
at Jamalpur in Monghyr district where an aiipareutly inoffensive Moslem stranger 

was killed in the fracas. 

But, although the scene may shift, tlio features in most of these clashes are 
much the same •, and there is little prospect of permanent harmony unless both 
the great communities exercise forbearance and mutual toleration. A feature of tho 
year symptomatic of the tension between the two communities was the number of 
Mahabir Jhanda processions taken out, apparently at all seasons of the year, and 
increasingly in areas where no one found it a necessary part of his religion so to 
proceed before. 

It is a significant commentary on communal roalations that on the day of the 
Phenbara firing, which was not tho date of any major festival, no less than six 
Magistrates in Champaran alone had to leave their ordinary work and go on deputa¬ 
tion, with police forces, to various places in the district, in order to keep the 
communities apart on the occasion of these Mahabir Jhanda demonstrations. The 
very heavy burden on the administration need not be emphasised, but unless the 

two great communities take the situation in hand in good time, the increased 
expenditure, that may become necessary in future in order to maintain law and 

order in tho province, may make the administration, in return, a burden on the 
people. 

In addition to Iliudii-Moslora tension there was some local friction, erupting in 
criminal cases between Christians and Hindus, among the aboriginals of (ffiota 
Nagpur, owing to resentment at intensified Hindu missionary activity, chiefly in 
Pajamau district. 

Within the Hindu community itself although tho declared intention of Dr. Ambed- 
kar, in October, to lead the depressed classes out of tho Hindu fold, caused a consi- 
deraoie stir in orthodox circles, it docs not seem to have had effect on the depressed 
classes in this province. 

The year saw a marked increase in crime. Tho figure of reported cases in 1935 
as compared with the triennial average for tho throe preceding years are murder 362 
cases against 355, dacoity 475 cases against 415, robbery 249 cases against 205, burg¬ 
lary 16,320 against 15,482, theft 9,664 against 9,260, cattle theft 843 cases against 593 
and riot 780 against 762. Tho increase in dacoity is not as serious as the figures suggest 
since tho figures for tho 2nd quarter are swollen by 28 cases in Saran which were 
merely revivals of suppressed or minimized cases of previous years. 

It is difficult to account for the increase in crime, but possibly the explanation 
be found in the fact that tho previous three years’ period was a period of slump in 
orimo after the boom in crime during the Civil disobedience era. Perhaps insistence 
on better reporting and tho pre-occupation of the policy, in some districts, with com¬ 
munal trouble wore also responsible tor the increase in the figures. It is interesting 
to note that the no-police tract in the Santhal Parganas likewise recorded an increase ; 
attributed to the economic depression. 

To cope with the problem there was an energetic drive of bad livelihood cases of 
which no less than 919 cases against 1.695 persons came before the courts in the 
course of the year. In Champaran and Purnea where there had been successful pro¬ 
secutions under sections 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code there was a sharp in¬ 
crease in dacoity, vanishing to none in the 3rd quarter in Champaran. Purnea also 
greatly benefited from the restriction under the Criminal Tribes Act, of 375 notorious 
North Bhagalpur criminals. 
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meeting to Jamshedpur in order to try to paoh up some agreement between the 
Metal Workers Union, which wished to keep aloof from politics, and its moribund 
rival, the Labour Association, with its distinct Congress syrnj'atliies. At the end of 
the year the release, on the 27th November, of Manek Homi from the Seraikela 
Jail evoked considerable enthusiasm among workmen in the Jamshedpur area. 

The latest of the monsoon in setting in and its early departure would suggest 
at first sight a year of drought rather than of flood. But the unevenness with which 
the rainfall was distributed between July and September was responsible for wide¬ 
spread floods in North and South Bihar. At the end of the first week in August 
heavy rain fell in Chota Nagpur and South Bihar causing floods in Gaya and Patna 
districts. The Punpiin with its tributaries the Moraar and the Dardha mundated the 
countryside. The ‘bhadai’ crop was very seriously damaged in and around the Jeha- 
nabad subdivision of the Gaya district. The flood interrupted railway traffic on the 
Grand Chord line for about two days, a bridge at Akbarpur at the southern extremity 
of tho Dehri-Rohatas Light Railway and another on the Fatwa-lslanipur Light Rail¬ 
way were carried away ; while the Patna-Rauchi road was badly breached at several 
places. An alarming feature of the flood was the threat to Patna City it¬ 
self where an iron shutter in a culvert near Giilzarbagh station was carried away 
overnight. The efforts of the staff of tho Public Works Department and the District 
Boa d saved the city from serious damage. On the 2,{rd August the rise in the 
Lakhandegi and other small rivers breached the ring-erabankraont that surrounds Sita- 
marhi since the earthquake, and flooded the town Fortunately tho water subsided on the 
25th. In the Bhagalpiir district the Kosi in flood, as was fully expected, washed 
away the embankment put up to protect Madhipura, and also interrupted the train 
service m Bupaul. 

In tj^eptembor the unfortunate Tirhut Division once more suffered the worst 
natural calamity of the year in the province. Within a week of the lOth September 
twenty-five inches and more of rain deluged the greater part of tho Division. This 
excessive rainfall coincided with high flood in the Bur Gandak in Muzaffarpiir and Dar- 
bhanga districts. Therefore, while pans of Champaran and Saran also suffered badly, 
the damage was greatest iu tlio Sitaraarhi and Sadar subdivisions of Muzaffarpur and 
in tho Sadar and Samastipur subdivisions of Darbhanga district. Some idea of the 
floods can be gathered from the fact that tho roads, which, of course, were badly 
breached in all the districts, were at some places as much as ten feet under water. 
The loss of life from drowning was insignificant, thanks to the prompt measures of 
relief undertaken by the officers of Government and local bodies, and also by non- 
official organisations but several persons lost their lives by tho collapse of mud 
walls, and many thousands of mud houses and thousands of "maunds grain were badly 
damaged in the affected areas. 

To cope with tho situation caused by the floods, Government gave whatever relief 
was necessary. For the August floods, Goveriiraeut had given Rs. 5,000 for the 
relief of distress in the Gaya and Patna districts and Rs. 0,000 for relief in Tirhut. 
The Sejitember floods necessitated relief on a more extensive scale. About a lakh of 
rupees was placed at the disposal of the Commissioner of tho Tirhut Division for 
gratuitious relief in tho form of grants fur lioiise-bii ilding, or, for Tabi’ seeds, to 

compensate the poorer classes for the extensive damage to houses and crops that the 

flood had caused. In addition a sum of Rs. 9G,0(X) was allotted to the four districts 
of the Tirhut Division for the purpose of '■taccavi’ loans and the Collectors in those 
districts were also authorized by Government to stay certificate cases at their 
discretion. 

There was, on the whole, no marked improvement in the economic condition of the 
people, but the slight increase in tho revenues of tho province under several heads 
suggests that the worst of the ecouomio depression is over. There might indeed have 
been a distinct amelioration iu the condition of the masses had not tho monsoon in 
1935 been disappointing almost everywhere in the province except Purnea and parts 

of Orissa. In June and July there was a marked deficiency in the rainfall, while 

in August and September the rainfall was exceptionally heavy in certain areas 
causing floods in the Patna and Tirhut Divisions with consi lerable damage to the 
‘bhadai’ and winter rice crops. In October the monsoon failed almost completely 
except in Orissa, with unfavourable results not only on the winter rice crops, at the 
time of seeding, but also on the germination and growth of the ‘rabP crop. Indeed, 
the all but entire absence of rain in the last quarter of the year did not give promise 
of a good 'rabi' harvest. The failure of the later rains gave the ground in DeoembW 
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the hard aspect of February, and already at the end of tho year the wells in the 
Ranchi district were beginning to dry up. 

Tho effect of tho unfavourable harvests, however, is not likely to make itself fully 
felt till the following April or May when a temporary set-back in the condition of 
the agriculturists is feared. The scanty harvests in the districts of Bengal bordering 
on the Bhagalpore Division reacted unfavourably on agricultural labourers in that 
division, who, in good years, secure employment during the harvest season across 
the borders. 

To relieve distress among the agriculturists, caused by floods and failure of crops, 
Government gave a sum of just under two lakhs of rupoes for free grants and just 
under four lakhs as ‘taccavi’ loans. In parts of Singhbhuin district the partial failure 
of crops in the i^evious season gavo cause for anxiety, and in addition to a sum 
of over Rs. 70,000 included in the ‘■taccavi’ loans, already mentioned, a sum of 
Rs. 02,000 was spent on relief works for tho teneht of tho labouring classes in the 
Dhalbhum, Kolhan and Porahat areas of that district. 

There were some bright features in the .situation. The sugarcane season started 

in November with a slight rise in the minimum price of sugarcane which was at 

first fixed by Oovernment at 5 and a half annas a maund, or half an anna more than 
the minimum price of the previous season. Unfortunately as tho season advanced 
the price had to be reduced owing to the fall in tho price of sugar and with the 
New Year it was at 5 annas once more. However, the increasing vigilance of the 
Sugarcane Inspectors a/)pointed by Government to supervise the work of the Sugar- 
canv"^ Rules protected the sugarcane cultivators to a growing extent from the depreda¬ 
tions of middlemen. Tho price of common rice continued to show a tendency to rise. 
In July tho average price for the province was 11.97 seers to the rupee against 

12.91 seers the year before, while at the close of the year it was 11.79 soors against 

13.48 seers in the fitst week of 1935. 

On the other hand the price of lac, which had almost doubled itself in the 
previous year owing to artificial manipulations of the market, fell back sharply to 
Rs. 25 per maund by tho middle of tho year. Tho daily wages of agricultural labour 
ranged between 1 anna 0 pies to 3 annas in Sarabalpiir distriid and 4 annas to G 
annas in t^hahabad. The progress of earthquake and flood reconstruction work con¬ 
tinued to furnish employment to labour, while the grants disbursed bv Oovernment 
and tho Bihar Central Relief Committee, and the bonus of Rs. 10 lakhs awarded to 
their employees by tho Tata Iron and steel Company put largo sums into circulation. 

Nevertheless in tho districts of North and South Bihar there was a good deal of 
^itation organised by the Kishaii Sahha against the burden of rents and canal rates. 
While much of the agitation was spurious there is no doubt that in some places, 
especially in the Gaya district, where produce rents had been commuted to cash 
rents during the period of high prices of agricultural produce, the great fall in the 
price of agricultural produce, estimated in 1931-35 to havo fallen in this provipce 
by about w per cent as compared with the prices for l9J8--f9, made tho burden of 
the cash rents very heavy on the tenants. On the other hand, oving to the Bihar 
Tenancy Act, 1934, which came into force in June and, permitted the unrestricted 
transfer of ‘rayati’ land on payment of a fixed transfer fee of 8 per cent to the 
landlord, there was a distinct tendency, in the districts of Bihar proper for the 
price of agricultural laud to rise and tenants were able to raise more money from 
the mortgage of their lands than before. 

The average prices of cereals remained more or less at the same low level as 
before. There was a slight rise in the piice of common rice which was selling at 12.18 
seers a rupee in the second week of December as compared with 13.55 seers in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. On the other hand the price of maize in 
the same period fell from 17.64 seers per rupee in 1934 to 19.11 seers in 1935. 

Agricultural conditions durii^ the year were not satisfactory. The rains were 
neither well distributed nor sufficient in most places. The want of sufficient rain in 
June and July delayed the sowing of the *bhadaV crops, while excessive rainfall in 
August aud September damaged the crops of the Tirnut and Patna Divisions. The 
complete failure of the rains in tho last winter paddy crop not only adversely affected 
the outturn of the winter paddy crop hut also tho germination and growth of the 
rabi crops. Fortunately, there is reason to believe that the reclamation of agricul¬ 
tural lands affected by earthquakes was almost completed daring the year. 

The appointment, during the year, of a Mavketting officer and the Assistant 
Marliettiug officers for the province, was greeted with public satisfaction, as the 
impoitauoe of tiie proper devempniLeTit ot agnovidtu.i«J markettiiig waa widely leoog- 
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nised. In collaboration with tlio Central Marketting staff the Provincial Marketting 
Staff was engaged in a comprehensive survey of the production and the marketing of 
various commodities throughout the province. 

In November the local Govenimout convened a small oonferotice to review the 
working of the Sugarcane Act and Rules in the light of the previouL year’s experience. 
That the Sugarcane Act and Rules were widely appreciated by the people is shown 
by the popular satisfaction which marked the decision of Governmout to extend them 
to the Patna Division. 

Agricultural Education was not neglected. Throe of the four Government stipen¬ 
diaries studying at Nagpur Agricultural Collog' 3 , who appeared at the last Fi. Agr. 
examination of the Nagpur University, were successful and were offered posts in 
the Subordinate Agricultural Service in the province. The Central Farms continued 
to train tlieir own overseers and karwlars and an increasing desire among the public 
to benefit by the practical training offered in the Central Farms was manifest. At 
Sabour an M. Sc. in chemistry worked as an Honorary Research worker in the 
Chemical section. 

wSeven agricultural shows, exhibitions and fairs were hold during the year. The 
Deparement of Agriculture not only encouraged these events by awarding^prizes for 
agricultural exhibits to tin; extent of Rs. OOi), but also itself participated in tliem by 
sending exhibits and holding demonstrations. The agricultural sliow at the ISoaepur 
fa’/ attracted largo crowds as usual. At all these shows and exhibitions the depart¬ 
ment vigorously pursued its policy of impressing ujjon the agricultural classes the 
importance of good seeds, suitable manures and improved methods of cultivation. An 
interesting cxpcrnnerit was started at lianchi in order to foster the growth of vege¬ 
tables by the middle classes with the export advice of the Agricultural Department. 

Propaganda by means of the printed word was continued during the vear. Three 
bulletins in English were issued, while the miarterly Hindi Journal ‘"Kisaii’’ published 
under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Association became mcreasingly 
popular. 

The department lent the services of two of its overseers to the Publicity Officer 
for the purpose of the Silver Jubilee iMagic Lantern lectures. 

The Anglo-Indian colony at Lapra in the Ranchi district was in its third year, 

and continued to make slow progress. About 75 families have been settled and some 

5,000 acres of land acquired. A dairy farm was opened. The experiment is being 
watched with sympathetic interest by all communities. 

There was some slight lifting of the indusirial depression during the year under 
review. Of tlie main industries in the province the sugar industry, in spite of the 
excise duty recently imposed, and the iron and steel industry continued to flourish 
under ilie protection of tariff walls. There was a welcome improvement in the mica 
industry and the exports of mica showed a substantial increase. The coal industry, 
however, did not show any marked signs of recovery, and tlie prevalence of oxteusive 
tiros in the _ Jharia coalfield gravely mi'iiaced the well-being of one of the most 

important industrial areas in the province. The post-earthquake activity in the 

building and allied trades continued. For the fifth year in successiou no Governmout 
grant was made under the t^tato Aid to Industries Act, but provision was made in 
the budget for ]950-57 to assist small industrialists. 

TFiorc was a slight set-back in the fish export trade. In 1935 the export of fresh 
fish totalled 77.110 mauuds against 91,245 in 1934. This was, however, better than the 
figure for l933, which was 69,980 maunds. In addition to the two previous fry-distri¬ 
bution centres at Patna and Uuttack, a third was established at Sarnhalpore. The total 
supply of fry from three centres was 331,500 against 320,000 in 1934. The figure for 
1933, however, was 382,500. Possibly the vagaries of the monsoon with alternate periods 
of drought and flood over large areas accounts for much of the difference between the 
figures for 1933 and 1935 in spite of an additional distribution centre. There was a wel¬ 
come increase in the demand for larvicidal fish from 1,580 in 1934 to 3,000 in 1935. 



The U. P. Administration Report 1935 

Socialistic iufluenco in Congress politics in tho United Provinces is reviewed at 
some length in the Administration report for 1935. There is an increasing pre¬ 
ference on tho part of Congressmen for work among the rural rather than among 
the urban population. 

The political situation, it sa.vs, continued to cause no anxiety and there was a 
marked decrease in the more irnportant forms of crime but communal relations un¬ 
fortunately remained strained. The various de])artraents of Government registered 
progress within tho limits set by their restricted budget. 

In view of the dilferences of opinion held by tho various groups into which it 
was split during the preceding year, tho Congress was naturally anxious to avoid 
and direct statement of its attitude" towards many important questions of policy. To 
ensure obedience to its authority the Congress Working Committee at its meet'ng at 
Delhi in January 1935, found it uecessaiy to make rules cmiiowering it to take dis¬ 
ciplinary action against any committee or member of the Congress who acted deli- 
beiately in opposition to tho official jirogramrne and decisions of tho Congress. Tho 
only other decision of importance reached tliero was that the Congiess should occupy 
all places of power and vantage in its “struggle for freedom to assert the dominating 
will of the people”. This decision was made public in a statement issued by Dr. 
Ansari and other Congress leaders in July 1935. 

Congress Dissensions 

From tho moment tho June meeting of tho United Provinces Congress Committee 
decided on Lucknow as the venue for tho forty-ninth session of the Indian 
National Congress, Lucknow was the scene of bickerings between the local rival 

S arties in connection with the office of Chairman of the Keception Committee. Tho 
ififerences were ultimately patched up by the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the post but a further dispute arose over the proportionate representation of 
parties on the Committee. Several committee meetings at Lucknow which were 
marked by stormy scenes, having failed to come to an amicable settlement, a meeting 
of tho Provincial Congress Committee held at Agra in November 1935 decided to 
form a board of five “dictators” with absolute power to control and carry on the 
work of tho Congress in this province and to make all the arrangements for the hold¬ 
ing of the ne.xt Congress session. 

Personal rivalries aud discord wore not confined to Lucknow but were also a feature 
of several District Congress committees, and in a few cases culminated in assaults in 
connection with the local board elections. A number of opjiosition parties such as the 
“Congressmen’s Party” in Allahabad, the “Jmlependent; Congress Party” in Jhansi 
and the “Congress Kisan Party” in Meerut had been coifstituted and so acute were 
the differences between the different sections of the ('ongress, that a Provincial Civic 
Board composed of five prominent Congressmen of this province was formed to no¬ 
minate canditates and to conduct elections. The disagreements however which soon 
arose between the Civic Board and several district Congress committees, notably 
those at Allahabad and Cawnpore led to tho resignation of some members of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and of the Piovinciai Civic Board. Some measure of 
harmony was ultimatelv-restored after protracted negotiation of the Civic Board with 
additional powers. Although in some places successful, the Congress Party on the 
whole achieved little ; and in some districts notably lost ground. 

Socialist Party 

One of tho important developments of the year was the growth of the Congress 
Socialist Party. This oarty gained in influence by the transfer of the office of the 
General Secretary of tne All-India Congress Socialist Party from Patna to Bena¬ 
res. A meeting of the Executive Committee held in Benares in July passed several 
resolutions which affiimed that the policy of the party was to wreck the reforms, 
to organise the peasants and workers in one corporate moss to overthrow the forces 
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of capitailsm and to work for the cancellation of peasants, delds and the elimination 
of landlords and daluqdars’. Congress socialists took advantages of poli^'ical confer¬ 
ence held in villages and tahasils to organise unions for peasants and labourers and 
further their own propaganda. A circular issued by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain as 
General Secretary emphasised the Socialist party’s opposition to the i)rincipl 0 S of those 
of “ievolutionary unionism” as laid down by Marx and Lenin. As a result of 
disputes over the local board elections the Congiess Socialists who preponderated 
in the old executive committee resigned almost in a body in October and were re¬ 
placed by members of the right wing. 

Reforms Rea.ction 

Socialistic inflnence is resulting in an increasing preference on the part of Con¬ 
gressmen for work among the rural rather than among the urban popnlatir i. Seeing 
in the peasantry a promising field •])ropag:mda the Congress is extending the sphere 
of its activit'os and a number of ‘Kisan*; conferences were organised in tahasils, small 
towns and districts. The onrolmcmt of Congress members was continued in order to 
complete the quota rcquiri'd of eacti district. 

Branches of the All-India Village Industries Association wore established in Muttra 
and Gorakh[)ur in Fobruarv and later on, at Meerut. Siibseqaently a few weaving 
schools weie started in llaldvvarii and the Agra district, an industnal school at Ali¬ 
garh and a depot in Gouda. The Association, however, has met with little success 
in the province, and the provincial organising centre at Parkham in the Muttra dis¬ 
trict had to close down cliietly for want of funds. 

The Annual Session of the Hindu Mahasabha was hold at Cawnpore in April under 
the presidi'iitsliip of Kev. Ottarna, a Budfihist Priest of Burma. Its resolutions ap¬ 
proving of the action of the authorities in firing on the Muslim rioters in Karachi 
and condemning ttie Communal Award aroused the antagonism of the Muslims 
especially in Cawnpore. The Sabha also cordoraned tho (xovernment of India Bill. 
After tho session the President toured the province delivering speeches condemning 
the separation of Burma from India and pleading for the formation of a Budhist- 
Jlindu federation. 

Constitutional reform was much discussed throughout tlio year and received par¬ 
ticular attention during ttio )>assago of tho Government of India Bill through Parlia¬ 
ment v/boso amendments were alleged by the Congress and advanced Liberal organs 
to have intensified tho already unsati.sfactory and retrograde character of the Bill. 
For tho rest, Press comments ranged from a"strong condemnation to qualified ap- 
but were little more than a repetition of those evoked by the publication of 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee. Tho features selected for particular attack 
were tlio increased cost of the administration involved in the proposals as likely to 
toad increased taxation, the cornmeicial safeguards in favour of Britain as calcula¬ 
ted to retard the development of national trade, and the communal award which 
would perpetuate and even accentuate communal tension. 

Wliiie the Congress papers openly advocated tlio wrecking of the constitntion, 
Liberal papers as a rale wore in favour of -working it with a view to securing the 
fullest representat'on of advanced and nationalist opinion. Muslim papers in general 
followed tho Liberal press subject to some criticism of detail and the expression in 
some quarters of the necessity for countering tho danger of Hindu domination in pro¬ 
vinces like the United Provinces by returning to the legislature only representatives 
who could be relied upon to safeguard Muslim interests. Kuch papers as support 
Government together with certain important independent organs claimed that tho 
Bill would provide a substantial improvement on the present constitution, defended 
tho safeguards as recessary, and, deprecating a policy of obstruction, pleaded for 
genuine and wholehearted co-operation in working the new constitution. 

Tho question whether Congressmen should or should not accept office under the 
New Constitution v/as much discussed, the more influential among the extremist 
papers ultimately arriving at the conclusion that the acceptance of office by Con¬ 
gressmen \/ould bo inconsitent with their creed of non-co-operation and their goal of 
complete independence. 

Against Zamindari 

There was a considerable increase in the volume and intensity of the propaganda 
in the extremist Hindi papers directed against the established order and in partToular 
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against the ^zamindari’ system and Indian States. In their comments on the econo¬ 
mic depression these papers attempted to prove that the poverty of the agricultural 
and labouring classes could bo removed only by the reorganisation of the State in ac¬ 
cordance with coramimistic principles. Communism was in fact extolled in some 
quarters as the panacea lor all the ills from which society and the country suffer, 
The number of advocates of this creed was increased by the conversion of a number 
of the older papers and by the appearance of several new ])npers, two being in 
English, of Socialistic views. The propaganda was in some cases direct but was ohon 
cloaked in the guise of stories and biographies of Communists like Lenin. Stalin, and 
Karl Marx or took the form of reproducing their speches and writings. Several 
papers sought to represent Russia as a modern Utopia for peasants and labourers, 
published eulogistic accounts of Russian institutions and administration and of the 
part played by young men in establishing a communistic regime. The same papers 
denounced the Indian National Congress as a 'bourgeois’ institution and urged that 
freedom could only be secured by class war and the organisation of peasants and 
wqikers. Indian Ruling Chiefs wore denounced as enemies of nationalism and their 
existence as the negation of democracy. 

Rural DEVELorMENi 

The Government’s rural develo[)ment scheme was widely discussed. Fears were 
entertained that most of the money would be spent on the salai-ie.s of the staff rather 
than on ameliorating the condition of the rural population, ('ongress organs sought 
to repre.sent the scheme as a counterblast to Mi. Gandhi’s Village Industries As- 
sociaiion and alleged that Government's main objecd on allotting one crore of rupees 
to this work was to re-establish and maintain their own hold over the rural area. 
8omo influential Muslim {lapers on the other hand, looked upon Mr. Gandhi's scheme 
as a political device to further the interests of the Congress and commended the 
wisdom of Government in thwarting it by its own measures for rural uplift. 

Comments on the Italo-Abyssinian War were marked by condemnation of 
Italy, sym()athy with the Abyssinians and criticism of the attitude of France, Britain 
and the League of Nations. 
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Educational Progress in India 

Education in India 1934-35 

A ^^lancG at the provincial education reports of 20 years and a comparison of 

thorn with the reports for the years l9ii!i-34 would show tha^ provinces lon^ recor¬ 
ded as backward have in many ways come up to the hwel of advancc*d provinces, 
says the rcfioit prepared by the (Government of India on Education in India for the year 
April 31st 1933 to March 31st 1934. “Communities which scareely ever i-ecorded pupils 
above the primary stage now iiavo considerable rc'pia'sentation at the university stage. 
Untoiiehability has bi'cn definitely eradicated in several provinces in so far as the 
schools are concerned, and the progress of education amongst the depressed classes 
has been considerable. Women’s iMlucation has spread witli remarkable rajildity and 
the educationally baekwaid eominunitii's amongst women, such as Muslim women, 
have shown immense imjirovernent. Physical instrnetioii and athletics have developed 
Out of all recognition and movcrnmits like the Clympie oiganisations, the Boy Iseouts 
movement, the (Girl (Guides movement, the Bed ('Voss movement, etc, have taken 
tirra root. Village lift' lias widencl and seliemes for ruiul uplift, village club, thrift 
societies and evtm village broadcasting are no longer unknown. 

“The necessity for the trained teacher has Ix'cii r(*eognised almost everywhere and 
the nnmhers of traincl teaeheis have been more than doubled. Considerable advance 
has been made in scientilic research ami in Technology and in their ajipliearioii to 
indu.stry. Tlie ru'od for caution in tlic quantitative expansion of mass education has 
been fully recognised and consolidation and coneontration are being attempted in 
most provinces. The evil of waste, stagnation and wastage wliieh were scai‘i;ely re¬ 
cognised or diagnosed 20 years ago liave been tackled and are being tackled with 
signs of ultimate success in most parts of India. There is however, it is true, a 
general dissatisfaction with many of the existing conditions. Universities are over¬ 
crowded, secondary education is too stereotyped, primary education is still too little 
related to the surrounding conditions of life and unemployment jiresents a grave 

problem. But there has been very real progress. Education is much more widespread 
ai.d Irulia is not alone in having to face diPfieult prohhmis in education arising out 
of world depression and financial stringency. “It is satisfactory” continues the re¬ 
port “at least that the whole of India is now considering very seriously educational 
reci>ns‘ruction and that a machinery has been cieated for the co-operation of every 
part of India in an attempt to solve some of the outstanding problems.” 

During the year under review the total number of educational institutions increased 
by J ,377 against a fall of 2,445 in the previous year. ‘The mere increase in the 
number of institutions is no index of progress,” opines the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, The largo fall in the previous year in Madras, for 

example, was mainly duo to a deliberate policy of providing a hotter and more 

economic distribution of schools. There has been a furtlier fall in the number 

of institutions in four provinces and the total number of institutions in India 
would have again declined but for an increase of 1,599 institutions in Bengal. 
Only one other province show^s a considerable increso 179 in Bihar and Orissa 
which is entirely accounted for by a rise in the number of unrecoguised schools. 
Although, leaving aside Bengal, there has been a decrease in the number of institu¬ 
tions, there has oeen a very satisfactory increase in the number of pupils, an increase 
of 319,358 as against an increase of only 86.995 in the previous year. Taking recog¬ 
nised institutions alone, the increase was 299,659 as against 69,671 in the previous 
year. In spite of a decrease of 457 institutions in Madras its total enrolment increased 
by 103,075 and Bombay with a decrease of 83 institutions increased its enrolment 
by 34,332.” 

Between the years 193'3 and 1933 all provinces and administrations except Delhi, 
Coorg and the minor administrations, shovved a heavy fall in total expenditure, but 
during the year 1933-34 all provinces and administrations showed a considerable 
increase in total expenditure except the United Provinces, Burma and Assam. In 
spite of the prevailing economic depression and decline in the revenue per head of 
the population there has been some considerable improvement in ability of provincial 
governments to provide additional funds for education. 
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Expenditure 


The following table shows 

for the years 1927 and 1934 the expenditure from gov- 

ernment fund on 

education and the p 0 ,oentag 0 of total revenue spent on education in 

the provinces : 






1927 


Province. 


Total Govt. Expenditure. 

Percentage of total 




revenue spent on education. 



Lakhs. 

Per cent. 

• Madras 


202 

13.3 

Bombay 


199 

13 6 

Bengal 


148 

14.0 

U. P. 


196 

17.2 

Punjab 


151 

13.9 

Burma 


95 

9.4 

B. A 0. 


72 

12.5 

C. P. 


72 

14.2 

Assam 


25 

10.2 

N. W. F. 

P. 

— 

— 



19.34 


F'rovinct'. 


Total Govt, expenditure. 

Percentage of tola! 




revenue spent on education. 



Lakhs. 

Per cent. 

Madras 


246 

15.0 

Bombay 


176 

12.1 

Bengal' 


135 

14.9 

U. P. 


198 

17.6 

Punjab 


160 

14.0 

Burma 


58 

6.8 

B A 0. 


55 

11.1 

C. P. 


44 

10.2 

Assam 


28 

140 

N. W. F. 

P. 

19 

11.0 


Detwpen 1933 and 1034 the larprest increase of recent years in tlie enrolment to 
Universities has occurred and the total number of students in the universities has 
risen by 6 851 to 113.328. The only fallinj^ off in numbers has occurred in Dacca, 
Delhi, the ()smania University, the Andhra University and the Annaraalai University, 
and the total fall in these five universities amounted to only 36b On the other liand 
the Calcutta University alone showed an increase of 4,101 and tht^ Punjab and Rorahay 
Universities liave each increased nearly 1,000. Fortunately expansion has been accom¬ 
panied hy the institution of new typos of courses, inc/ndin^r scientific and technolof^i- 
cal courses, which arc to lie welcomed as providing not oq^ly more variety but more 
practical courses related to research and industry. 

Unemployment 

The problem of the continued unemployment of large numbers of University pro¬ 
ducts has coniinuod to exorcise the minds of all those responsible for the control of 
higher education. The time is coming, says the report, when the question of deliber¬ 
ate restriction must be seriously considered both in the interests of efficiency and in the 
interest of lessening educated unemployment. It is usually urged tliat such restriction 
will particularly adversfdy affect poor scholars and scholars coming from baclcward 
communities. Actually this objection is not a very valid one, since an expansion 
of the present system which exists in many colleges of reservations, free places and 
scholarships should meet any difficulties which stand in the way of clever but poor 
scholars and scholars from educationally backward communities. 

A comparison of the figures for the year under consideratien with those for the 
last few years shows that the total number of male candidates for the university exa¬ 
mination, excluding the matriculation, is more or less constant whereas the number of 
girls is showing an appreciable increase every year. In general, girls have shown 
better results than boys. The pass percentages for girls in the various university exa¬ 
minations are considerably better than those for boys. 
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INDIA.N Students Abroad 

The Indian students studying in the United Kingdom during 1933-34 numbered 
1,393 as against 1,478 in tlio previous year. The Indian students knov n to be studying 
in Europe increased from 111 to 115 and the number of Indian students in the Uni¬ 
ted States of America increased from 101 to 152. 

The numboi of primary schools for boys increased by 344 and their enrolment in¬ 
creased by cil4,817. These increases compare favourably with a decrease of 2,299 in 
the number of schools in the jirevious year and with an increased enrolment of only 
26,504. It is also satisfactory that the increase in enrolment of boys is not confined 
to the lowest classes but is sliared by all the five primary classes. 

The average number of pupils per school is abnormally low. For India as a 
whole it is only 50, white in Japan, for example, it is over 300. If the primary 
schools in the provinces were better organised and largei in size a great deal of 
waste in expenditure could be avoided. In Bengal, for example, if the primary 
schools had the same average in number as Bombay 1,700,000 more pupils would be 
under instruction without tJie provision of any additional schools. 8irnilarJy Bihar 
and Orissa would have more than double their present number of pupils at school if 
the province had tlie same average as Cential Provinces. 

As regards co-education, the report says that experience has shown that one 
special factor which militates against huger enrolments in tlie jii'imary schools in 
both advanced and backward provinces is the attitude of teachers and the inspectorate 
towards separate boys’ schools and sepaiate girls’ schools. Except in a veiy limited 
number of areas there is at tlie {)resent time little prejudice against co-edueation in 
the lowest I’rimary classes but it is common to find that in rural areas in which 
there are only boys’ primary schools no endeavour is being made to encourage 
the girls of school ago to attend tlie boys’ schools. Similarly, in rural areas m which 
there are only girls’ primary schools no endeavour is made to encourage the boys of 
school age to attend the girls’ -schools. 

The backward position of girls in education as compared with the position of boys 
has for many years oecuiiiod the attention of the rrovinces. While unfortunately 
there still remains a wide discrepancy between the relative position of boys and girls 
there are encouraging signs that the attention paid to girls’ education in recent years 
had not gone unrewarded. The rate of jirogiess of girls’ education has, in a number 
of provinces, become quicker than that of boys. The number of institutions for girls 
has largely increased. Co-educatioii at the primary stage has become far more com¬ 
mon and the number of women teachers has been largely augnienled. The total 
amount expended on girls’ education has risen in most provinces in S[<ite of the finan¬ 
cial stringency and provinces which a lew years ago could show hardly any progress 
in the higher education of women are now sending out nearly as many v;omen as the 
other more forward provinces. There are, in fact, definite signs that the women’s 
racvonient in India in all Us aspects has created an awakening of ideas which is over¬ 
riding custom and prejudice and which is manifesting itself m the increased willing¬ 
ness of all classes of the community to have their girls and women educated. 

Bei'’X'en 1933 and 1934 the total expenditure on institutions for giils has increased 
in all provinces except in the United rrovinces. The total expenditure for British 
India shows an increase of Ks. 11.l8 lakhs in 1934 as against a fall of nearly 13 lakhs 
in 1933. To this increase Bombay contributed Ks. 3.17 lakhs, Funjab Ks. 1.77 lakh.s, 
Madras Rs. 1.29 lakhs and Bengal Ks. 0.V9 lakhs. 

Muslim Education 

As regards tlie Muslim Education, the total enrolment has declined in. Bom bay, the 
Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Delhi. The decrease m Bombay was 
almost entirely confined to unrecognised schools and to Mulla schools in Sind. The 
fall in the number of pupils in the Punjab is attributed to the general agricultural 
depression. The decrease in Burma was small and it was mainly confined to colleges 
and to unrecognised institutions. In i9l7 there were ouly_5.212 Muslim scholars iu 
arts colleges and university departments, while in j934 as many as 12,158 Muslim 
boys were reading in arts colleges and 2,272 in professional colleges. The figures of 
Muslims girls are much more encouraging than those of Muslim boys. The enrolment 
in all the major provinces has considerably increased and the total number of Muslim 
girls under instruction in India increased between 1933 and 1934 by 38.181 and if 
unrecognised schools are excluded from the figures the total increase was over 4,000. 
The position in the Punjab is perhaps the most striking since the Punjab has for 
many yeitrs had the lowest percentage of Muslim girls under instiuotion to the total 
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Muslim population in India and yet in 19.-t4 the Punjab had tlie largest number of 
Muslim ladies reading at the university stage and at the secondary stage. 

There has been an increase of over 69.000 students belonging ‘ to depressed classes 
during the year as against an increase of under 16.000 in the previous year. 


Education in Madras 1934-35 

The Oovernmont of Madras, in tlnnr review of the report on educational progress 
in the Presidency between 1964-35, observe : — 

In the year under review, a Pill to amend the Madras Elementary Edueation Act, 
1920, was jiassed into law. The Annaiding Act which has reiamtly been brought into 
force gives (Jovernraent power to older in any sjieeilied area the* introduction of a 
modified form of conii>iilsion under which childien who have attended school for a 
prescribed period should not be witluliawn from school befoio they complete tlieir 
school-age. Tt is hoped in this wuiy to check tlie ajijialling wastage in elementary 
education and to dimmish the mirnher of tliose who sfieud a year or two (or in some 
cases h'ss) at an elementary school and tlien relapse in a few years’ time and for the 
rest of their lives into a state of permanent illiteraov. 

The number of students reading in Arts Colleges showed a deeroaso duidug the 
year. This may be attributed partly to the general financial de|>ression and partly to 
the increasing realization on the part of parents tliat the possession of a University 
degree is not a sure road to employment and a suecessfiil career in life. In any 
case, the slight reduction in the unrulier of students in the first grade Arts Colleges 
from 9,209 to 8,847 is not a matter for regret. 

Substantial changes wei'c made in tlie 8. 8. L. C. scheme and the modified scheme 
was put into operation in the fonrlh form of secondaiy schools during the year under 
review. 8iucu the close of the year the 8. S. L. C. Board has reported that the 
modified scheme is not altogether satisfactory and has recommended that it might be 
held in abeyance pending further consideration. The (Tovernment have accepted thi.s 
recommendation. Th(3 number of pupils under instruction in secondary schools for 
boys decreased from i79,dll in 1966-64 to 177,220. 

There was a further increase in the number of pupils attending elementary schools 
for boys. Compulsory elementary education for boys of .school-age was newly intro¬ 
duced daring the year in Hezwada municipality. The schemes prepared by the local 
officers of the Department for the consolidation and concentration of elementary 
schools in municipal areas were under examination by Uovernment during tlie yeai- 
under review. Tiie Govenimeut ai‘o glad that several ' local bodies have realized the 
usefulness of schemes of consolidation of schools and aro taking steps to give effect 
to them as is evidenced by the reduction in the number '\)f elementary schools for 
boys from 46,976 to 43,787 accompanied by an increase in strength from 2,3.i8,608 
to 2,417,410 

The number of elementary schools for girls has similarly decreased from 5,4()4 to 
5,336 but hero again the strength has risen from 374*430 to 681,013. Tlie girls 
attending these schools, however, constituted less than half of the total number of 
girls reading elementary schools in the Presidency, for theie wore as many as 
458,853 girls reading in elementary schools for boys—an appreciable increase over 
the previous year’s figure of 420,311. In this connection, the Govt, would very strongly 
commend to local bodies and private agencies maintaining schools the desirability of 
employing women teachers in the lower standards of boys’ schools, more particularly 
where there is an appreciable number of girls reading in these standards. The 
practice of employing men teachers in girls’ schools should be definitely ;discontinued 
and those men teachers who are at present teaching in girls’ schools, of whom 
there are far too many, should be provided with posts in boys’ schools. 

The total number of girls reading in secondary schools was 26,367 £as compared 
with 25,198 in 1936-34. The total number of girls under instruction in •all grades of 
schools rose by about 5 per cent. 

There was an increase in the number of Mohammedan pupils in elementai'y schools 
but the number in secondary schools showed a decrease. 
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It is gratifying to note Jthat the number of pupils of the sohednipd cr.'>tes reading’ 
in schools not specially intended for them has again liseu by about 8 per cent ovc'r 
last Voar’s figure. 

in the field of European Education the year was noteworthy fo the admission of 
men teachers for the first time into the Dovotoii Training School, Madras. 

The Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education met twice during 
the year. 


Education in Travancore 1934-35 


A marked increase in the strength of English Scliools, the introduction of Hindi as 
a second language in certain schools, provisions of free medical treatment in hospitals 
and rapid progress in women’s education are the important features of the report for 
1934-35 of the Travancore Education Department which lias been recorded by tlie 
Government. 

During the year under review there was a heavy fall under receipts on account of 
the reduction of the rates of school fees as a temporary measure, duo to the general 
financial depression. The concession involved not only loss in the receipts of Depart¬ 
mental Schools but also additional expenditure by way of compensation to private 
management for loss of foo income. 

Collegiate Education 

The number of students attending the Colleges affiliated to the Madras University 
was 2,792 at the end of 1110 against 2,815 at the end of 1109. There was thus a total 
fall of only 23. The principle of restricting admissions to the Junior Intermediate 
and Junior B. A. Classes or the Government Colleges by slightly raising the standard 
for admission was accepted by the Goverumeut for the first time. The restrictions 
were, however, very moderate in character as only those candidates who had failed 
more than twice in the S. S. L. C. or the Intermediate Examinations were refused 
admission into the Junior Inter, or the Junior B. A. Class. Even in applying the 
above restrictions exceptions were made mainly in the case of backward communities 
and women. 

Medical inspection was conducted during the year in all the Colleges. The Veda 
Section of the Sanskrit College was transferred to the control of the Dovaswom 
Department. 

The total number of English Schools during 1110 M. E. (1934-35) was 275 and the 
total number of pupils under instruction in them 58,893 as against 272 institutions 
and 53,831 pupils in ll09. The number of Eaglish Schools tlius increased by three 
and the strength in them by 5062 in 1934-35. 

Receipts and Expenditures 

The total expenditure of the Education Department amounted to Rs. 47,23,208 and 
the total receipts to Rs, 8,10,412 against Rs. 46,91,482 and Rs. 8,95,233 respectively in 
the previous year. The decrease in receipts is mainly accounted for by the reduction 
of fees in schools. 

More attention was devoted to organised games in schools and there was an 
awakening in games and sports in schools and student competitors to the Olympic 
Meet at Madras won distinction. 

Hindi was introduced as a second language in form IV of the S. M. V. School, 
Trivandrum, and encouragement was given for the opening of Hindi Classes in some 
private schools. A course of vacation lectures in geography were given by Miss K. 
S. Ban^ Rao, Principal of the New College for Women, Nagpur. 

A scheme for the medical inspection of children in primary schools providing for 
free medical treatment in the hospitals and dispensaries of the State was approved by 
the GoTernment. 

64 
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Women’s Education 

The number of girls under instruction during the year under review was 2.69,444 
as against 2,57,00d in 1109 and 2,46,693 in 1108 showing a steady increase of well 
over 10,000 from year to year. Co-education was largely prevalent in all types of 
institutions. More attention was being paid to games and athletics in all girls’ schools, 
ospocially English Schools, during the year. 

There was an increase in the number of Mahomedans under instruction at all 
stages during the year. The number of Mahomedan girls under instruction in English 
Schools was 240 as against 99 in the previous year. The number of depressed and 
backward pupils reading in all stages of education also showed considerable increase. 

The total number of recognised institutions in the State during the year was 3,699 
and the number under instruction 6,74,317. There was thus a fall in tlie total num¬ 
ber of institutions by 50, due mainly to the abolition of overlapping and incomplete 
vernacular schools but the total number of pupils under instruction increased by 
24,949 over the figure for the previous year. The |)orcentago of the total number of 
pupils to the total population in 1110 M. E. was 13.2 as against 12.7 in 1109. 


Education in Mysore 1934-35 

“The Govei’nment are aware of the need of the Department for more money for 
addition to staff, equipment and accommodation and are doing whatever is possible 
under the unfavourable financial conditions now prevailing. They are jdeased to 
observe that with the resources available the Department has, under the guidance of 
the Director, Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, done efficient and satisfactory work during the 
year”. This is the observation of the Oovornmont of Mysore in their review of the re¬ 
port on the working of the Department of Public Instruction during the year 1934-35, 
issued on the 16th. March 193 d. 

The Government also express their thanks to the members of the public who co¬ 
operated with the Department and supplemented the efforts of the Government in 
the cause of education. 

Primary Schools 

The number of primary schools showed a slight fall by four from 6,254 to 6,250 
but there was a noticeable increase in the strengtli by 3,305 })upils from 245,273 to 
249,573. Of tiiese, 5,735 schools were for boys (with a strength of 216,721) and 515 
schools for gills (with a strength of 32,857). Classified according to languages, tliere 
were 5,096 Kannada schools, 622 Urdu, 7 Telugu, 9 Tamil and one Mahratti school. 
The j>ercentage of boys in tlio primary schools to the total Ynale population of school- 
going age, calculated *at 15 per cent of the total population, was 43.93 as against 43.4 
in tlie year previous. 

The Government observe that the finances of some of the local Education Authori¬ 
ties, particularly of the Shimoga District which has a largo minus balance, are not 
satisfactory. It has also not been possible for the Government, the review states, in 
the present conditions of finance to meet the entire cost of the scheme as desired by 
some of the Local Education Authorities. The Govornmont point out that the 
Local Education Authorities have to augment their resources as contemplated in the 
Regulation. Proposals for a levy of education fees in the Municipal areas have 
been received from the Local Education Authorities of Chitaldrug, Ilassan and Kolar 
Districts and these are under consideration. 

In view, however, of the pressing demand for primary schools, a scheme prepared 
by the Director for opening as many new or grant-in-aid schools as possible in 
different areas in the State, aided schools being opened as departmental schools, has 
been sanctioned by the Government and a sum of Rs. 15,000 provided for the purpose 
ill the budget for 1935-36. 

The Government note with pleasure the large number of benefactions made by 
members of the public during the year to supply the need for school bu ildings. 
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Education of Oirls 

Tliere wero 562 soparato schools for girls of all grades of odiioation with a total 
strength of 36,554 (of wl om 919 were boys) as against 5S3 schools with a strength 
of 35.814 (including 829 boys) in tho previous year. The fall in the number of girls’ 
schools is duo to tho amalgamations of several girls’ school with the boys’ schools. 
The Government are glad to note that the number of girls socking admission is in¬ 
creasing in all grades of institutions and that girls are freely entering into boys’ 
schools in places whore tlioro are no separate institutions for them. 

The total expenditure on education for women (including University education) lyas 
Rs. 6,98,185 (exclusive of indirect expenditure such as scholarships, buildings and equip¬ 
ment) as against Rs. 6,93,209 in the previous year. 

A sum of Rs. 5,74,634 or 11.71 per cent of tho total direct expenditure on educa¬ 
tion was spent on Muslim education. 

The scout Movement, the Government observe, continued to be popular and was 
making good progress during tlie year. Tho Girl Guido movement which was oiganis- 
od in 1932 progressed remarkably well. 

Expenditure 

Tho total expenditure both direct and indirect on Public Instruction (including 
that on University education) amounted to Rs. 63,80,131. On an average, there was 
one school for every 3.8 sq. miles in area and 832 jiersons of the total population. 
One out of every 3.3 of the population of sidiool-going ago was under instruction, 
and tho proportion was 1 in 20.24 as against 20.59 in the previous year. The por- 
contago of boys under instruction to the total male population was 7.6, that of females 
to the female population was 2.2 and that of boys and girls under instruction to tho 
population was 4.9. 

The average cost of education per head of population was Rs. 0-15-11 as against 
Re. 1-1-3 in the ])rovious year. Of this amount a sum of Rs. 0-12-6 was met from 
State funds as against Rs. (3-13-7 in 1933-31. 

In conclusieu, tho Government observe tliat tliov are glad to learn tliat the ad¬ 
ministration of Primary Education hy tho l/>cal bjducaiion Authorities and School 
Boards was satisfactory and that there was hearty co-operation and harmonious re¬ 
lationship between the departmental officers and*these bodies, and the members of 
the Local Education Authorities took keen interest in the discussions at meetings. 


Educational Reconstruction in Burma 

Suggestions of far-reaching importance touching piactically every aspect of educa¬ 
tion, genera) and teclinical, in Burma are mado in the Report of Vernacular and 
Vocational Educational Reorganisatioii;Coramittce wdiich was issuod to the Press in 
June 1936. 

Tho report lays considerable stress of the need for the development of vocational 
and tochnieal education in agriculture aud animal husbandry and other technical 
occupations in tho province. It suggests tho constitution of a central education 
authority with effective powers of control to roduee illiteracy and to relate education 
to life and occupation in Burma, It recommends tho constitution of a special com¬ 
mittee by Government to make plans for the development of wireless broadcasting as 
an economical and potent adjust to tho education, service and the other social and 
technical services directed by Government. 

The rep^ort proposes that, consistent with the Government of Burma Act, 1935, a 
Board of Education consisting of not less than half the number of Ministers consti¬ 
tuting the Council of Ministers, with the Ministers of Education as President be 
constituted with effective powers of control, supervision and initiative and suggests 
the improvement of the Secretariat of tho Board of Education to secure more 
continuity and consistency of educational policy. It reviews and examines the 
inspectorate and its functions and makes proposals to develop the efficiency of the 
inspectorate and the utility and efficiency of iustraction in the schools. 
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TIui Committoo proposes that the constitution^ and powers of local education 
authorities he adjusted so that appropriate and equitable representation of all public 
and private interests in education shall be achieved and to the end that the adminis¬ 
tration of education by local bodies shall be directed solely to the educational welfare 
of the children and be un-influenced by considerations which are irrelevant. 

Educational provision in “excluded” areas and in backward areas which are 
outside the rural solf-p[overning areas is examined and future policy is suggested. 
The Committee makes a thorough examination of the problems of illiteracy and of 
‘wastage’ and wastefulness in the primary vernacular schools and suggests various 
proposals. They recommend ways and means that should bo adopted by local autho¬ 
rities to complete an accurate survey of existing educational provision and deficien¬ 
cies in their jurisdiction. Plans are' formulated and measures are described which 
should be initiated immediately to attack illiteracy and stop ‘wastage’ and to com¬ 
mence development that will pave the way eventually, in progressive stages and 
during period of 5, 10, 15 and more years towards compulsory education for all. 
The first stage recommended is, under legislative authority, local option schemes of 
compulsory attendance for throe years after voluntary enrolment. This is designed 
in the first place to consolidate the existing system of primary schools and to create 
a sound foundation for furtlier development. 

Different Stages of Education 

The Committee makes detailed proposals to bring about co-ordination and re¬ 
organisation of the system of schools and reconstruction of curricula for the co¬ 
ordinated and re-organised system. The reconstruction visualises the diversification 
of llie existing single-track book-lore curriculum of the Anglo-vernacular and English 
schools and the bringing of the pupil of the Vernacular school into the general and 
particular streams of a homogenous education system and to relate schooling more 
intimately to life and occupation and leisure in Burma. The reorganisation of tho 
existing differentiated system of schools in a co-ordinated yet diversified system of 
primary schools for children aged 6 to 11 years, of post-primary schools for adoles¬ 
cents aged n to 15 years, and of vocational and pre-University schools for youths 
aged 15 to 18 and more years of ago is suggested. The construction implies tho 
separation of ’intermediate’ education from University education proper and the 
conduct of ‘intermediate’ courses and tho part of tho existing high school courses 
in selected high schools throughout the province. The liberal and cultural subjects 
will remain the foundation of tho curricula. Tho place of languages in tho curricula 
is discussed and adjustments of existing courses are suggested. Science courses with 
appro))riate content related to conditions in Burma, it is suggested, should become 
corapulsory components of the curricula. Physical education, personal and public 
hygiene and practical instruction in a craft or an art, it is argued, should bo part of 
the education of every pupil in primary and post-primary schools. 

The training of teachers and the re-organisation of training to equip teachers to 
fulfil tho role prescribed for them in the re-organised and re-constructed schools aro 
discussed at length and comprehensive propo.sals are made touching not only tho 
training of all grades of teachers in the public service of educations but also tho 
many matters concerning the teaching profession. 

Financial Policy 

Tho report reviews tho financial policy of Government in regard to vernacular 
education since the inception of local self-governing authorities and recommends that 
tho principle that local authorities are responsible for the whole cost of vernacular 
education should be modified and that the unance of vernacular education should be 
based as it is based in other democratic systems of education, on a system of 
authoritative central and delegated local administration and financial responsibility. 
Tho committee propose that vernacular primary education should be Eased on a 
system of central taxes and local rates and that to imbue local authorities with the 
realities of their responsibilities as self-governing administrators of education, local 
authorities should be directly responsible for the raising of their share of the cost of 
vernacular primary'education. 

The representatives of non-Burmese communities, namely European, Anglo-Indian 
and Indian, feel that if the recommendations of the Committee are put into effect, 
a great deal of the discontent now prevailing among minority groups in connection 
with educational provision and administration will disapear. 



THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

23rd. Session—Indore—2nd. January 1936 

His Highness tho Maharaja Holkar of Iiidoro iiiaitgiirated on tho 2nd. January 1936 
tho 23rd se.ssion of tho Indian Scienco Congress in Indore before a gathering of 
scientists from all over tho country and visitors, including Sir S. M. Bapna, tho i’rime 
Minister, other ministers, high oflicors and prominent citizens oi Indore State. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. P. Dasu^ Vice-Chancellor of tho Agra University, Chairman of tho Keccption 
Committee, welcoming tho delegates gave a survey of the great scientific discoveries in 
various fields in recent years and tlioir immense effect on practical life, changing tho 
very face of tho earth. Hut tho final mystery eluded the scientist’s grasp and the 
Pandora’s Box remained closed, lie added tliat they were not nearer tho end of their 
pori)loxity when told that what they saw wore probably in point of events, in goome- 
iricJ configuration, mere dopre.ssions in the vortex of energy. Practically life was 
healthier, more efliGient and more comfortable to-day, but the aspect of things had 
entirely changed and the old machinery of social life had been suddenly thrown out 
of gear, and there was maladju.straont of human personality which had yet to find a 
level in the now environment. 

Scientific methods, Said Dr. Basil, had demolished tho old religion and moral idoa.s 
were dominated by personal god but religion had failed to develop and fill the gap left 
by Science, because scientific ideas had been isolated from religion by habit, tradition 
and inertia, weakening tho strongest social force and leaving social ex^)ediency as the 
only guide to action and social decorum as tho only restraint on emotional expression. 

Another non adjustment, Dr. Basil pointed out, was in the balance of human per¬ 
sonality. Hero science was up against greater difficulty, battling with human passions 
and emotions but without such adjustmout, leading to intellectual and emotional 
balance man might like Faust win the world and yet bo damned. Tlierefore work co¬ 
ordinating and dovetailing conclusions of all sciences was necessary. But neither tho 
scientist nor the pliilosoplier had considered it his business and this work was left to 
pri-^ate enterprise, working for personal profit, which was not only insufficient but 
dangerous to society, lie hoped that experts would not take up this co-ordination for 
the f.euefit of humanity. 


Presidential Address 

Ti: Ihe course of his address Sir Upendrannth Brahmachari^ the President, referred 
at length to the jirogress of science in tho different Gelds like Bio-Chemistry (in 
which he dealt with the present-day conception of dietatics). Physiology, iJenotics, 
CheraisLry, Physics, Geology, Psychology and Mathematics, tracing tho latest develop¬ 
ment in each field and pointing out how they help tho treatment of diseases. 

Adverting to problem of nutrition and the problem of a perfect diet, ho made a 
reference to Indian dietary and said : 

“Nearly 90 vears ago, Chevors taught that the dietary of tho Hindus with a very 
moderate quantity of animal food was the fittest for a tropical climate. Thus he 
wrote : Tt is certain, that the law-givers, who proscribed for the people of India a 
diet consisting mainly of vegetables and water, the lighter kinds of animal food, such 
as fish, pigeou’s and goat’s flesh, being only occasionally introduced in moderate quan¬ 
tities, judged almost as physiologically as they could have done, had they studied at 
the feet of Liebig and Prout’. Similarly in a discussion on the dietary of man, the 
meatless diet of some of the finest soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian Army who fought 
in the last great world war was highly extolled. This is an interesting subject for 
research in the quest of minimum animal protoin required for human consumption 
and the future may show that it may be influenced by climatic conditions. Recent 
researches of Berg tend to show that apart from the nature of proteins, there are 
other factors which determine the minimum quantity of protein necessary to preserve 
nitrogenous equilibrium, such as, the particular protein the subject is accustomed to 
taking and the ratio of inorganic bases to inorganic acids available to or formed in 
the body of the subject. 
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This brings us to tho question of animal versus vegetable protein. Investigators of 
the present-day hold that, in general, proteins of animal origin are superior to tho 
vegetable proteins for tho purposes of nutrition and that the testimony of human vego- 
hirians is useless in deto’/mining the amount of animal protein requirement of man, 
because they wore probably not vegetarians during tho firs: part of their lives. 

“In recent times some interesting work has been done with tho balanced diets for 
Indians by Tilak and his assistants. The dietary worked out i^y them is tho inclusion 
with the staple food grains in common use by the people of India, of soya-beaus, 
dried skimmed milk, rice polishings, fresh ground-nut cake and preparation of sprouted 
seeds. fcSuch d’otarics, if confirmed, may help in solving tho problem facing large 
masses of people in India, i.e., how to obtain a reasonably good diet for 5 to 7 rupees 
a month. Aykroyd has found that diets vrhich, in paper at least, adequately lulfil 
Jiuman requirements can be bought in Mad*‘as for about Rs. 4 per month. Cheap 
balanced diets of this nature must, of course, be subjected to tho tost of practice. 

“Perhaps rn'Mious of tho pooplo of India, especially among the poor classes, suffer 
from the various degrees of malnutrition which leads to lessened power of resistance 
to infection. McCarrison's work in this field is wellknowii. Sanitation and nutrition 
must go hand in liand in all countries especially in India, where so many diseases, 
epidemic and endemic, prevail. 

“In India where diabetes is common, tho proper dietary of tho disease is an im¬ 
portant subject, and I shall very briefly refer to it. Since the epoch-making discovery 
of insulin in the treatment of diabetes," the pendulum is swinging from the fat diet of 
Newburgh and Marsh to ‘liigh’ and diigher’ carbo-hvdrate diet of Sansura and others. 
Recently it has been observed that administration of carbo-liydrate stimulates tho pro- 
duotion"of an unknown insulin-kinase, tho insulin acting as a substrate in the metabo¬ 
lism of sugar (llirasworth). On the other hand large amounts of fat may inhibit 
the action of irisulim. On this view a ‘high’ or diigher' carbohydrate diet for 
diabetes aided by insulin finds a rational sup[)ort and it is possible that, by the adop¬ 
tion of such a diet, the life of a diabetic may he more prolonged and death rate from 
diabetes more reduced than what has been achieved in the present day, in sjiito of 
the introduction of insulin. 

Tracing the growth of Physiological knowledge ho said :— 

Recent relearches have thrown light on tho mechanism of the fundamental reflex 
reaction for the protection of the animals and have shown how with tho evolution of 
an anti-gravity mechanism and of extended movement, tho brain stem has becomo 
evolved to take over tliis increased responsibility. Magnus lias analysed the various 
nervous stimuli from the periphery which are concerned in tlii.s very delicately co¬ 
ordinated mechanism. Tho now data have completely revolutionised our conception 
of the nervous system, and signs and symptoms of disease which hitherto could not 
bo properly understood, liavu now bocorno ca[)ablo of analysis. 

It has been held that the ductle.ss glands are the ‘glands of our destiny’ and^ that 
‘these potent overlords O; our bodies are dictators of our minds and personalities’. It 
may be possible that the future may reveal that genius, intoUigence, beauty, character, 
morality, and other liuman characteristics are dependent upon diverse combina¬ 
tions of the secretions of those bodies, just us their deficiency or excess may give 
rise to disease. 

Insulin has completely changed tho prospect of the treatment of diabetes. The 
discovery that Parathyroid extract mobilizes tho calcium of the bones has revolution¬ 
ised tho treatment of diseases due to calcium derangement. 

Our knowledge of the interaction of eudocrines has increased in recent times. I 
would just mention a remarkable fact that, as shown by Iloussay and co-workes, 
there is no glycosuria when both the pituitary and the pancreas are removed, and 
further that tho injection of extract oi the anterior pituitary is followed by the ap¬ 
pearance of glycosuria. 

May I end this portion of my address by making a little more reference to tho 
pituitary, which seems to have "a mnltiplicitjr of functions. It may be regarded as 
the hoadqnaters for tho hormones or the chemical messengers which control most of 
the other endocrine glands and thereby probably almost every coll of tho body. The 
chemistry of the pituitary is by no means closed and it may be that the most impor¬ 
tant discoveries in the pituitary chapter have yet to be written. 
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Herring very recently has referred to the functions attributed by the ancients to 
the pituitary, we may make here a reference to the remarkable claims made by 
the ancient Yogis of India who practised what is known as Khechari Mudra. They 
elongated the tongue slowly by practioo and manipulation aided by cutting its frae- 
num, if necessary, and carefully introduced it into the nasophaiynx. The Yogis 
claimed to have developed remarkable powers of their body and mind in this way. 
Did they conceive that the tongue mechanically stimulated the ^secretion of the 
grandular structures in the nasopharynx (pituitary) which might be subsequently 
absorbed into the system, in the same way as ardenalin is absorbed when put under 
the tongue, and interact with the seoretiohs of other endocrine glands ? Will some 
future investigator test the validity of the above claims V 

The recent invention in the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research jointly by 
Carrel and Lindbergh, of a ‘Life Chamber’, a sort of artificial body of ‘heart, lungs 
and bloodstream’ Inis enabled scientists for the first time to keep the organs alive, 
functioning and even growing for a long period outside the body. The method of 
Carrel-Lindbergh consists of the transplantation of an organ or of any part of the 
body into a sterile chamber and its artificial feeding with a nutrient fluid through 
the arteries. In this way the thyroids and ovaries of animals have been artihcially 
cultured, and made to grow. The perfusion Iluid consists of protein hydrolytic 
products, haomin, cysteine, insulin, thyroxin, glutathione, vitamins A and C, blood 
serum and other substances according to the necessities of the particular organ to bo 
perfused. There is no doubt that tissue culture is likely to be of immense importance 
in the study of the human body and in the preventive and curative treatment of 
diseases. 

Ho then briefly referred to recent activities in the held of genetics and observed ; 

The practical outcome of the application of the principles of .genetics as demons¬ 
trated by the magnificent work in research laboratories such as those at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Aberystwyth and Aberdeen, has been of immense value in improving 
crops and livestock. The boundless possibilities in heredity revealed by the science of 
genetics have placed great power in the hands of breeders of plants and animals and 
they can now tell with approximate accuracy what to expect from matings. This 
knowledge has revolutionised breeding in all directions, and resulted in the production 
of bigger and better plants and animals used for food, clothing or pleasure. In the 
course of time man may bo able to replace the natural selection of more fertile 
mediocrity and the artincial sterility of high-grade parents by human selection and 
the artificial fertility of high-grade parents. Sooner or later the frequency of the 
latter would increase in geometrical progression and control and guide the qiiulitios of 
mankind in any way it desires for the good of man. The future trend of creative 
evolution, including man’s own destiny, depends on his response to the now knowledge 
and on his intelligent application of geuetical discoveries, in the near as well as dis- 
Laui future (Hurst). Genetics aided by bettor environments may also be able to pre¬ 
vent rhe transmission of hereditary weakness and hereditary diseases, some of which 
are sex-linked. In this way it may lead to the production of better typo of men, free 
from diseases of the mind and body that are propagated from father or mother to their 
children and thus the difficult task of medicine for averting or curing hereditary 
diseases or diathesis will be reduced to a raiuiinum. 

The relation between chemical constitution of compounds and their varied physiolo¬ 
gical and therapeutic properties, though at present consisting mostly of a jumble of 
empirical facts may one day lead to generalization of vast importance. rTheiapoutics 
is moving to-day from merely qualitative to quantitative foundations. Some of you 
may live to see that remarkable results may be attained by chemistry in the treat¬ 
ment of diseases like tuberculosis or cancer for which chemical therapeutics has at 
the present day only a limited application in gold or selenium and lead respectively. 
Crystalline insulin free from impurities is now available. Newer treatments of epi¬ 
lepsy, of myasthenia gravis and of agranulocytic angina are coming in the field due to 
the triumphs of ohemistry. You may see the synthesis of other and newer vitamins 
and internal secretions as well as extracts from different organs of the body synthe¬ 
sized or isolated in a pure state and used in medicine for the treatment of disease. 
We look forward to the day when endocrine preparations will bo available for oral 
administration and the dread of the needle averted. 

With regard to the contribution of physics to medical science its application is 
partly for tne purpose of diagnosis of diseases and partly for their treatment. Further, 
physios is slowly evolving new conception of living matter by X-ray analysis, by im- 
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proved methods of microscopy and by the advancing knowledge of the constitution of 
matter. 

The Electro-cardiograph is a valuable apparatus for studying certain diseases of the 
heart. A portable apparatus which can be takon to the patient’s house and which is 
constructed on the principle of the string galvanometer is now available. Another 
portable Electro-cardiograph based on the principle of the valve-amplifler is also 
available. 

The Electro-cardiograph has shown that tracings taken of patients dyinff of various 
maladies can demonstrate that for some time after clinical death, some caraiao activity 
could be registered, the duration varying from six to twenty minutes. These obser¬ 
vations show that in cases in which there is cardiac stand-still during anaesthesia 
or in the new born, resuscitation may bo effected by timely cardiac injection or 
needle puncture. There may be other conditions that may be discovered in future 
in which the same may be 'possible. 

X-ray methods of analysis may bo applied ono day in the study of the cancer coll 
and it is hoped that its application may increase our knowledge of cell construction 
and cell growth, which helped by our future knowledge of the celloidal state in living 
cells may one day strengthen our powers in combating the dreadful scourge of the 
malignant disease. The changes that take place in the tissues in cancer and other 
pathogenic conditions have boon studied by this method by Clark and co-workers. 

X-ray diagnosis has improved in the present day to an almost spectacular extent ; 
and radiation therapy has now established its claim to an important place in tho 
treatment of malignant disease. X-ray and radium therapy is bidding fair to displace 
the knife in the treatment of certain forms of cancer. The response of tumours to 
radiation demands wide study, each type of tumour having a different response, 
both clinically and histologically. By contrasting tho sensitivity of growths with that 
of skin—in both cases using the minimum lethal dose as the standard—it has been 
possible to place tumours in different groups—radio-sensitive tumours, epitheliomata, 
adenocarcinomata and radio-resistant tumours. 

When we survey the immense development in the use of light waves, visible, 
ultra-violet, X-rays, and others in tho investigation of structures and the treatment 
of disease, with their future potentialities, it may be said without conceit—truly we 
are beginning to see through a glass less darklv. 

Mental disease, before the advent of psychology in medicine, was a terra incog¬ 
nita. Recent researches in psychology have thrown a flood of light on the domain 

of psychiatry. The significance of a mental approach to the problems of psychology 
liad long been misunderstood, but to-day not only we have a better understanding 
of mental diseases by means of psychological moihod but also wo get extremely 
encouraging results in the treatment of such disorders. 

To-day a firm alliance has been concluded between modicino and psychology, and 
medical men have more and more fully recognized the necessity of studying the 

mental history of their patients. Much work has been done in the study of the 

unconscious in many institutions, notably, tho Nancy School. Tho aftermath of the 
great war was seen in many cases of nervous debility which are treated in famous 
clinics, e. g., of Hadfield and others, Tho power of the instincts and tho inhibition 
of the latent forces, of their roloa.so, as well as tho plienoradha of fatigue, have been 
thoroughly studied to the great advantage of medical practice and efficiency. Modern 
psychologists and medical men are paying more and more attention to that aspect of 
psychological investigation of tho body-mind known as sublimation of instincts and 
emotions. Many medical men at tho present day devote themselves as specialists to 
the practice of psycho-therapy. 

Thus the various sciences can bo of great service to Medicine. Some of them 
have contributed very substantially to tho relief of -human suffering from disease. 
They can obtain valuable findings for the clinician in deceased conditions which may 
be helpful to him. but the responsibility finally rests with him as to how to act upon 
their findings. This shows the great importance of what is called to-day Clinical 
Science. Anatomy, the science of structure of the body, physiology, the science of 
function and the meeting ground of physics and chemistry^ in their application to 
problems of health and disease and bio-chemistry, the science concerned with the 
chemical processes underlying the activities of living matter, can bo of great service 
to the clinician. In recent times, tho need for increased application of physics and 
chemistry to medicine has grown with tremendous rapidity. 

Tho contribution of medicine to civilization aided by the other sciences is great. 
A healthy body means a healthy mind and such minds are less likely to cause 
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internal and external strife. There is no doubt that a large part of the greatly- 
increased comfort and safety that wo enjoy to-day is the result of the phenomenal 
advance that have been made in the medical sciences in recent times. 

The body-mind of man is the finest product of the universe c v^en when com¬ 
pared with the most magnificent of the stars and the nebulae. Man’s appearance 
cannot bo regarded purposeless or accidental or as a sign of disease. Ho has disco¬ 
vered the laws of motion and of relativity as well as of radio-telegraphy, radio-tele¬ 
phony, aviation and television. He unfolds the constitution of the stars and the 
nebulae, millions and millions of miles away from the earth. He calculates the weight 
and temperature of the stars and determines their ages. He finds out the constitution 
of the atoms and discovers the cosmic rays. Ho smashes the atoms and produces 
now radio-active elements. Ho transforms one element into another. He may, one 
day, be able to determine the mathematics of the atom by moans of his calculator. 
Ho trios to find out when and how primordial life came into existence. He iolls the 
story of the oldest man who existed in the earth a million years ago, and gives the 
history of his evolution. Ho discovei-vS the chromosomes and finds out the structures 
that are responsible for heredity. He discovers and dissects the micro-organisms of 
disease, and finds the defensive mechanism against their attacks. lie studies the 
specific carbohydrates and proteins, and tries to discover the structure of the viruses 
and the bacteriophage. Ho discovers the treatment of diseases once considered 
incurable. He records the electric changes of the brain cortex of man in various 
cerebral states, and may one day record human thoughts on a sensitive plate. He 
studios the endocrine glands, and synthesizes their secretions. Ho may one day 
be able to influence the sex of the embryo at his ..will. He cultures the organs of 
the body and studies their growth in vitro. Ponce de Leon did not perhaps search 
for tho impossiblo and unattainable when he sought the fountain of eternal youth, 
for man ono day will conquer old ago, disease and death. Though I dare not say what 
the 'final secret’ is likely to be yet tho bodymind of man must be to-day tho eonsuin- 
raation of the work of the Great Design. In this most complicated maoliino in which, 
it may be said, ‘matter, life and mind translate roughly into organisation, organism 
and organiser (iSrauts)’ Medicine tries to give tho healing balm to act as a powerful 
agent for tho maintenance of harmony and strength when disease sets in. 

Second Day Indore— 4th January 1936 

Development op Aouiculture 

Sectional mootings relating to Agricultural, Medical and Psychological sections 
were delivered to-day. 

Mr. A. K. Yegnanaraijana Aiyar, who presided over tho Agricultural section, spoke 
on “Some aspects of sciontitic research as applied to Indian Agriculture”. In the course 
of his address, ho said ; 

One of the peculiar features of agricultural research has been the test by which 
its success is generally measured viz., the extent to which results of immediate prac¬ 
tical va Ufa and a[)plication are attained and adopted by the agriculturists of tho 
country. The test is bound to become more severe as tho years go by undor the 
new form of Government. But tho record of tlie past 25 years is one of signal suc¬ 
cess both for research and propaganda more than justifying the expenditure on the 
various Departments of Agrieulturo and certainly encourages us to hope that in the 
mture as in the past agricultural research can fully meet tho test. The instance of 
Mysore is given in Illustration, whore iinprovements have taken place on an extensive 
scale. Improved ploughs, threshing appliances, sugarcane mills and pumping installa- 
cions have largely displaced tho traditional methods. Oilcakes and artificial manures 
have come into general use ; new crops, new and improved varieties of groundnut, 
ragi, paddy, cotton and sugarcane are grown on thousands of acres ; spraying against 
arecanut and coffee diseases have been extensively taken up ; the prickly pear has 
been exterminated ; inoculation of cattle agaist diseases made thoroughly popular * 
serum and vacciues are manufactured locally and mortality from the deadly disease-^ 
Rinderpest—effectively kept down. 

Encouraging as these results are, progress can be greatly speeded up if profitable 
and reMy markets for produce can bo assured preferably by means of local manufac¬ 
turing industries which will furnish au outlet for these crops. This is strikingly 
demonstrated by the improvements which have taken place in the cultivation of 
sugarcane for the new factory at Mandya in tho Mysore State, where the use of im¬ 
proved ploughs, artificial manures, growing of improved varieties of sugarcane and its 
65 
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cultivation by social methods have all como into vogue within less than a year in 
contrast with tho period of several years which they liave taken elsewhere in the 
absence of such stimulus. A measure of all-round prosperity has also been ushered 
in as the result of this ready outlet for all tho cane grown by tho ryots which augurs 
well for other improvements. The development of the cultivation of Cigarette Tobacco 
in the Madras I’residency has led to similar results in that part of the country, as 
like-wise the making of casein for the dairy farmers in parts of Bombay. The orga¬ 
nisation of si)ecial Committees on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
which will comprise growers, sciontific workers, manufacturers and traders in respect 
of each important crop or group of crops in India is likely to load efficiently not 
only to a solution of the manv problems of crop improvement, but also to an explo¬ 
ration of their commercial utilisation by local manufacturing industries and to tho 
kind of })rogross illustrated by the sugar industry described above. 

Tlie sugar industiy has brought into prominence tho question of tho utilisation of 
molasses in a manner profitable to tho industry and beneficial to agriculture. Tho 
marufacture of alcohol of all grades including absolute alcohol for use for various in¬ 
dustrial pur])Oses ofei s great promise and Mysore has already made a beginning which 
is worthy of all tho support which tho Government can give. Among its other uses, 
tho making of cattle feed mixtures offers almost unlimited scope and will meet one of 
the crying needs of Indian Agriculture. Exi)oriraents in the making of products like 
molascuits with the addition of begasso dust, groundnut shells and naulms or shredded 
straw are suggested as promising methods of utilisation. 

Tin utilisation of bye-products, which are at present mere waste products in res¬ 
pect cf other crons also is a subject which needs greater attention, it only as a moans 
of making tho cultivation of tlieso crops more prolitablc, leaving aside tho question of 
industrial advantages. Arocauut husks, plantain stems, groundnut husks, paddy husk, 
cotton stalks, coffee pul[), are some of the materials that come in this category and 
tlie methods of one kind or another which have from time to time been suggested 
may with advantage bo examined and work on alternative methods also undertaken 
for investigation. 

The subject of ‘Quality’ in crops and tho possibility of improving it by methods of 
manuring deserves to bo taken up without further delay. So far all manorial expo- 
rimerts nave had for their object only an increase in the ‘Quantity’ of tho produce 
concerned and little or no attention has been paid to tho effect on the composition 
of the commodity. Many factors to which tho economic value of a crop is due 
such as tho sugar in sugarcane, oil content in oil-seeds, starch in tho potato, the 
burning quality and nicotine content of tobacco, staple in cotton, ‘Quality’ in rice, 
prolein m v^heat, keening quality in fruits etc., are already known in a general way 
to be alTecled by soil constituents and manuring, but the matter has not so far 
formed tho subject of serious investigation. AVhat really constitutes ‘Quality’ in 
many ei’ 0 ])S like rice, or coffee for exam])le, and to what constituent or constituents 
such ‘Quality’ is due will have also to bo gone into as a preliminary, but in respect 
of sugar, starch, oil, proteins and known essential pi’inciples to which the other 
crops mentioned owe their quality, this difficulty does not exist and tho problem is 
less complicated. So far tlie j)erformancc at tho weigh i>ridgo alone has been tho 
test of the action of manures and judged by this test many a manurial experiment 
has yielded results either contradictory or inconclusive. It is not at all unlikely ithat 
if attention should be directed to tho composition of the crop as well these experi¬ 
ments will tell a different and a very valuable tale. 

Tho effect of soil constituents sometimes called catalysts, including even the rare 
elements is also worthy of study, as in addition to tlioir reported increase of yields, 
it is possible that connection may be traced between them and some of the baffling 
plant diseases j)ut down now to physiological disturbances, viruses and so on, muon 
in tho manner of tho subtle effect of vitamins in tho animal body. As a practical 
need of immediate importance is a strengthening of tho staff for the investigation 
of plant diseases and pests and increased attention devoted to their investigation. 
Tho Joss due to these in the aggregate is stupendous and for most of them cheap 
and simple remedies are extraordinarily difficult to suggest. Many, indeed, are most 
baffling and the problem is really one for more than one branch of science. A many- 
sided attack from the mycological, Entomological, Chemical, Botanical and agronomin 
sides has to be organised in regard to these with provision for proper co-ordination 
and co-operation. Among pests that have assumed special importance recently is 
the borer pest on sugarcane, which is a serious menace to the sugar industry. A 
large scale campaign of parasitic control is indicated as about f^e most feasible 
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while the action of light of different kinds of irradiation and the newly patented 
Entoray light traps need to bo tested extensively. 

In the field of cattle iraprovomont work has boon somewhat halting and tentative 
owing to the conflict of views regarding methods, whether it shonld bo by crossing 
with foreign breeds or by selection from local breeds. Matters, such as adequate 
fodder supplies and their conservation, the problem of the dead load of useless 
cattle have added to the difficulties. But, on the other hand, wo are bringing 
diseases under control, popularising the castration of scrub bulls and the keeping of 
proper stud bulls an d are thus removing some of the old obstaedes ; while the largo 
demand for milk duo to the growth of cities is acting as a powerful stimulus to 
cattle improvement. Conditions are thus favourable for sjmo marked progress in 
the near future. 

Among the many economic factors, which set effective limits to the spread of 
improvements is the lack of proper marketting organisations. The croat-'tn of tho 
new department for agricultural marketting is, therefore, welcomed as a powerful 
ally to the scientific worker in his attempts to increase the profits of farming. Linos 
of work which will lionofit the country as a whole, both grower and merchant alike, 
as the result of tho present marketing surveys are indicated. Tli(3 oi>inion that 
scieueo lias led to over-produed/ion and tiie present depression in agriculture is 
strongly controverlod. As long as thiire aro millions of ptjople, who though able and 
willing to work have still to remain ill-fed and ill-clad, it is useless to talk of over¬ 
production or supo rfluity. What Indian agriculture wants on the other hand, is 
science and still more science to rescue it from tho ills that beset it on all sides. 

Psychology of Education 

Mr. J. M, Sen delivered tho presidential address at tho meeting of the Psycho¬ 
logical section. In tho course of his address ho said : 

In all problems of education, two tilings, ho said, wore of fundamental importance, 
ono was the child who was to be educated ami tho other tho environment in which 
he grow up. But botli wore varialdes ; uo oue could fully predict what a child was going 
to bo, nor was it impossible to change tho environrnorit to a certain extent. Education 
was therefore a function of two real variables. No mathematician conid, however, lay 
down any precise formula govoriiing tho relationship of those two variables. 

All human beings, ho continued, came into this world with certain possibilities 
and limitations. Tlicse must bo regarded as things given to tho child. The child 
began life as a sort of field of operations for two forces that sometimes worked in 
haruiony, but frequently o[)posod each other ; these forces were known as heredity 
and environment. Heredity was generally accepted as an ordinary principle of life, 
ip'or the teacher, the problem of heredity w.as an enquiry into tho question of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, viz., “Does the cliild iiiliorit from his parents 
qualities that they have acquired for thoinsolvos during their life-time ?” In odnea- 
tion, the teachers wore liable to tho fallacy of apparent transmission. Characteristics 
acquired by the father might appear among the children not because they were 
transmitted but because they were again acquired by tho children. 

It was perfectly true that tho children of parents who had rocoived some odnoa- 
tion thoraselyos could bo taught more easily than tho children of those who had not 
tho opportunity of receiving any oduoatiou. But all tho same, the former group 
would have to be educated in almost tho samo way as tho latter group. Hence it 
could be assorted that educability could bo admitted but the results of oducatioii could 
not be transmitted. From tho point of view of practical teacher tho influence of 
tho environment was tho most important factor. Tho pupils’ qualities must be taken 
as they were given. But in tho matter of environment, tho teacher could certainly 
manipulate it in such a way as to produce a definite effect upon tho pupil. 

The intelligonco of an individual, he continued, increased (though differoutly in 
different individuals) from birth to sixteen or eighteen years of ago and thereafter remain¬ 
ed constant. This statement assumed a prominent position in regard to his education. 
Most part of this period ho was at school and tho teacher could help him iu increas¬ 
ing not merely the pupil’s knowledge but his native intelligence as well. It was 
therefore of utmost importance that tho conditions of tho school atmosphere should 
ho such that it could help in increasing the Intolligenco Quotient of each and every 
individual. The classification of pupils according to mental age therefore was a 
condition precedent to good teaching in class-rooms. With the growth of eduoation 
m India, this problem was assuming a position of great importance in the administra- 
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tion of education by govqrnmonts and local bodies. Mr. Son then d’ scussod about the 
various problems concerning tho science and art of moasuroraont in education. 

Mr. Sen then discussed the problems concerning general intelligence tests, memory 
tests, ability tests, vocational tests (i. e. tests for determining skill for a particular 
vocation in life) in schools and colleges. But he said that those did not cover all 
typos of pupils. There weio patient plodders in all walks of life and it was worth 
while finding them out while they were in educational i nstitutions. By means of a 
series of tests, Dr. E. Webb had determined that there was a second central factor 
in life known as “The persistence of motives (denoted by “W”). Even tliis could not 
explain all cases. Mr. Maxwell Garnett had brought to light a third independent factor, 
viz., “originality or clcavorness” (denoted by “C”). High values of “O” characterized men 
of genius and first-rate artists, poets and scientists. Those fascinating researches enabled 
them to determine “the promise and potency of the individual so far as these de¬ 
pend on his endowment.’^ Those, however. proved that there could not be any 
clashing of interests of individual pupils in class-room and out side. All three 
factors 'O’. ‘W’ and ‘C’ could not bo identical even in two cases, not to speak of 
three or more cases. Hence it was necessary to develop tho potentialities of a impil 
during his school ago by creating for liira an atmospliere of study and character 
congenial to all and not inimical to tho best interest of tho society as a whole. 

Immunity Against Diseases 

Li.-Col. B. E. Shortt. who presided over tho Medical section, spoke on “Immunity 
in i)roto.^oaI diseases”. Tlie following is a summa-iy of his address : — 

It is a well known fact that after tho attacks of many diseases caused by bacteria, 
such as enteric, and also after diseases caused by filterable viruses, such as small¬ 
pox aud yellow fever, tho individual affected is immune to further attack for a long 
period, possibly for the rest of his life. 

It is only exceptionally that this liappons after diseases caused by j)rotozoa, such as 
malaria. Tii this case, the i)crsoii affected seems to have no sub.sequont immunity and 
is liable to repeated attacks of tho disease. 

Those facts would make it appear that the bodily raochanisras responsible for 
the production of immunity were acting differently in the two cases but evidence 
is brought forward to show that this differonco is only apparent and tliat the pro¬ 
bability is that tho mechanisms concerned in immunity arc the same whatever the 
invading organism may bo. 

A descriidion is given of tho course of events when animals are infected with 
various species of pathogenic and non-pathogonio trypanosomes and bow immunity 
against those is sometimes attained and sometimes fails entirely to come into action. 

A consideration, on general linos, of tho various phenonioiia of immunity involved 
in tho reactions between an invaded animal aud the invading parasite lead to fascinat¬ 
ing speculations as to how these mechanisms of immunity arose, why they appear to 
be so perfect in tho case of some disease and so ap[)arGnt]y incirectivo in others. 

These speculations are applied esi)ecially to the case of man and malaria. Why, 
\yhen man has been exposed to malaria for hundreds of thotmands and possibly mil¬ 
lions of years, he has not acquired a greater immunity V 

It is suggested that, had man remained, as regards his social habits, in the primi¬ 
tive conditions obtaining when lie was at tho evolutionary level of tho anthfojpoid 
apes, ho would havu acquired an efficient immunity against the local strains of malaria 
parasite. Man, however, decided to live in large communal aggregations aud to wander 
far and wide in tho world in the search for food. Each rung on tho social ladder 
took him farther from tlie primitive conditions of his evolutionary ancestors and their 
possible immunity to the bad effects of malaria so that ho finally achieved tho some¬ 
times questionable benefits of civilisation at tho expense of relatively ineffective im¬ 
munity to malaria. 


Embryology and Evolution 

Prof. B. K. Mookherjee of the Calcutta University, presiding over tho Zoo- 
logy Section meeting, in the course of his address dwelt on “The development of 
the vertebral column and its bearing on the study of organic evolution.” The add¬ 
ress was illustrated by diagrams of the vertebral column (or baek-bone) and photo¬ 
micrographs of sections of the vertebrae of fishes, frogs, lizards, snakes, birds, 
moles, etc. 
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Contrary to tlio opinion of the lato Prof. Oadow and other embryolof^ists, Prof, 
Mookherjeo considorod that all vertebrates followed the same course of development 
and exhibited a f^radual evolution from one end of the series to the othor.^ Each 
vortebia, he said, was composed of a centrum or body, an upper arch, and in some 
cases, a lower arch also. The centrum was formed from the perichorda! tube which was 
converted into bony ring, distinct from the notochordal sheaths. The arches did not 
take nart in tlie formation of the centrum as supposed by the previous workers. The 
perichordal tube was cut into pieces corresponding to vertebrae, by strands of migra¬ 
tory connective tissue cells, various typos of vertebrae were formed according to the 
diioction followed by these migratory cells while passing within the tube. The course 
of the migratory cells, was, in turn, inlUionced by the movement of the embryo. Tho 
ahov(s explanation as to tho cause of formation of different typos of vertebrae was not 
given by previous authors. Prof. Mookerjoe showed that the upper or neural arch 
which protected the spinal cord was composed of cartilaginous arches known a'" basid- 
orsalia and connective tissue or moTnt)ratio bone arches. The latter were nt)i noted 
by previous authors. The lower arch was similarly formed. lie also shewed how 
some vertebrate species deviated from the above fundamental j)lan of development as 
a result of adaptation. Ho traced the ossification and formation of articulating processes 
and libs. He was of the opinion that the classification of vertebrae given f)y the lato 
Prof Gadow was untenable. Jle pointed out that tho results of embryological studies 
were of great value to tho evolutionists inasmuch as the lin(3S of descent could bo 
traced by following the dovolopmontal history, where anatomy or palaeontology failed 
to given a clue. CVuni)arativo erat)ryology piobed deeper into the mysteries of life 
and 0])cned now fields of investigation on tho embryonic life of animals. 


Biocycle Teruenes 

Dr. P. C. Guha, President of the Chemistry section in liis address dealt with 
recent developments in tlie chemistry of bieyclic torpenes. 

The bieyclic torpenes occur mostly in essential oils, like tiir[)entino oil, camphor oil, 
etc., good many of them being known also through synthesis and Dr. Giilia’s addioss 
pertains to tlie discussion of the recent developments in this field. Amongst subjects that 
liave tackled the ingenuity, exju'rimeiital skills and imagination of chemists, bicycjlic ter- 
peuc's occujiy a very high position. Tho uses to wliich these and allied compounds have 
hcen putjare niany and varied, and consequently they are of great-industrial importance. 
Ihc enthusiastic chemist to whom the Joy in work is of greater importance than the 
ultimate material gain, finds in them substances of inexhaustible sources of fruitful 
experimental results. It being well known tliat tho synthotic experiments of the pure 
v hemist liavo proved to bo tho sto[)ping stone to a large number of successful iri- 
custnal developments, tliero cannot be any question of coiitUct between those two as- 
[lects of chomistry. 

One finds that India has boon singularly lagging behind in work oii this particular 
subject wliile Germanv, England and America have made and still continue to mako 
signal contributions., Tho diflicult naturo of tho problem rendered all tho more difTi- 
cult by the astonishingly rapid contributions by master-minds .should not deter one 
in taking up research in this line. 

The address which is highly academic and rather teelinical in its naturo, describes 
the salient features of bicyciio ring systems as a class—occurring naturally or otherwi.se 
and their sterooclioinical aspect. The more important and recent advances in synthetic 
tind dogradative work alike, in Thujano, C’arano, Pinane, Camphano-Fenchano, and 
bantane senes of compounds are described. The theoretical aspects of two different 
peculiar plnmomena exhibited by some of these compounds discovered by Wagner and 
Namotkm are discussed. Tlio physiological activity of some compounds of this group 
lu relation to tlieir chemical constitution also finds a brief mention in the text Pro¬ 
blems still awaiting soluiion are di.scerned and methods of attack likely to bo attended 
with success arc jiomted out. Tho results that have attended tho experiments at tho 
inaiau Institute of Science are described in appropriate places in the body of the 
text. The address may be expected to give an additional stimulus to attract more 
workers in India to this very important branch of organic chomistry. 


Medical Philosophy 

Dr. W. Burrid^e, President of the Physiology Section, in tho course 
address on “Some future lines of advance in Medical Philosophy,” said 


of his 
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To soe a miisolo, which has boeu out out of tho body and lios inert and apparently 
lifeless, suddenly spring into activity when an electric current is passed through it, is 
to witness what lias fascinated doctors for over a century. They saw in this the pro¬ 
mise of solution of their fundamental problems. How does living substance react to 
its surrounding ? What events take place when light, say, enters an eye to set up 
from its sensitive nerve-endings those nerve impulses which provide seeing after they 
reach tho brain ? Or wdiat takes place in tho nerve-cells of tho brain when we think ? 
To all such problems that apparently lifeless muscle, galvanised once again to active 
life, seemed able to supply tho key. 

When messages are sent from tho brain along the nerves to sot muscles in action, 
those muscles are said to bo stimulated to activity. Similarly, light stimulates sensi¬ 
tive nerves in our eyes to give us vision, and tho contact of objects with our skin 
stimulates its nerves to give us the sense of touch. A knowledge of tho underlying 
nature of these stimulations is of the utmost importance to medical science because 
all its ideas or theories concerning how living organs do their woi’k are ultimately 
based on tho beliefs concerning what this is. 

Now, doctors have firmly believed that tho action of electric currents on a muscle 
which has been cut out of the body is essentially the same as tlio natural stimulation 
of living organs which takes place when light, say, stimulates sensations through the 
eye. Acting on this belief, numberless experiments have been nerformod on muscles 
with electricity to gain insight into tho nature of natural stimulation. 

The difference between tho old and now medical ideas can be oxorapUriod from 
petrol motors. For years, medical scientists in laboratories all over tho world have 
been studying through muscles and electric currents a process that plays in organs of 
our bodies tho same j>art that gas-sparking plays in a motor. They have investigated, 
as it wore, the best type of sparking plug, tho proper spark-gap, ’ tho time taken to 
explode the mixture, tlie rate at which tho explosion travels in the cylinders, and so 
on. Tho motors on which they did their experiments, however, lacked throttles to 
vary tho mixture, had hand-operated sparks, and stopped dead after each explosion. 

Of tho imperfections of their motors, they had no suspicion ; instead, they firmly 
believed that there was nothing more to bo learnt about motors generally than what 
they could learn from their own machines which give them the further idea that tho 
running of a motor depended entirely on tho spark. 

Tlio New Psychology is a welter of doctrines of now medical sects who have re¬ 
leased themselves from the bonds of age-long tradition in which orthodox medicine is 
still held through holding fast to what are now demonstrably wrong beliefs concern¬ 
ing electric currents and muscle. Until those ntnv discevorios liad boon made, how¬ 
ever, it could bo held doubtful whether tho New Psychology was an advance of 
science or merely an excursion into tho wilderness. Tho ovidonco now available shows 
that it was an advance, but of orapirical typo. 

Until recently, then, necessary knowledge of tho condition of living matter was 
lacking. In tho absence of this knowledge doctrines have been built on a foundation 
presuraj)tion tliat living matter remains inert until excited to action by some external 
agency. Tho new facts show instead tliat this living matter is over active, and that 
external agents do not initiate activity in it but many modify an activity already 
present. The ultimate diflerouco between tho two concopljons is as great as the 
dilToronco between Creation and Evolution, because any explanation that is given of 
tho behaviour of a living organ must accord with tho conception of its fundamental 
inertness or activity. An explanation basod on inertness must differ radically from 
one based on activity. If tlion there bo this activity whore previousl.y inertness was 
presupposed, every explanation must change, and that moans a new science. 

Ra.cial Classification of Indian Peoples 

“Problems of racial classification of tho Indian peoples'’ was tho subject of tho 
address, delivered on tho 8th. January by Mr. H. O. Chakladar^ who presided over tho 
meeting of the Anthropology section, in the course of his address, Mr. Chakladar 
said : 

In India racial classification has so long proceeded on verj scanty anthropometric 
data, and hence it has been quite unsatisfactory. Risley initiated anthropomorphio 
measurements in India, but the data obtained by him supplemented by those collected 
by others, are quite inadequate for such a vast country as India, especially as the 
Indian peoples are divided into innumerable independent groups that do not inter¬ 
marry. Risloy’s classification of the Indian peoples, based upon this inadequate 
material, into seven racial typos, has rightly been rejected by anthropologists. Ris- 
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ley gave, for example, the racial designation of Mongolo-Dravidian to the peoples of 
Bengal and Orissa, though they are not marked by Mongoloid features at all. Then 
again Risley’s Dravidians fall at least into four racial types : (1) the dark, long¬ 

headed, wide-nosed type which has been given the unsatisfactory designation of 
‘Pre-Dravidian’ by some and which has boon called ‘Pi-oto-Australoid' by Dr. Hutton 
in the last census report of India although craniological measurements liave shown 
clearly that the theory of a common racial stock for the jungle tribes of the Deccan 
and the aborigines of Australia is quite untenable ; this type had better be called 
simply Vedaic. Hutton’s theory of its migration from Asia Minor is also disproved 
by the great difference in the nasal index between the ancient Mesopotamian and 
Indian skulls ; (2) the Mundakol group of Chota Nagpur which possesses a consider¬ 
able affinity with the former, but has points of difference also ; (;i) tho long-headed, 

fme-iioscd type speaking Dravidian languages who on account of their Mediterranean 
affinity, had best be called ‘Indo-Mediterranean*, independently of any reference to tho 
language they speak ; (4) and lastly, tho round-headed, lino-nosod typo with Alpin 
affinity which claims numerous individuals amongst tho Dravidian-speakers. The 
two latter typos are not peculiar to tho Dravidian-spoakiug area alone, but are of a 
much wider distribution in India. Intensive anthro{)omotric work involving CO 
measurements and 31 somatoscopic observations on each individual among the people 
of I>ongal by tho author, shows tho prosenco, both among the high castes, such as 
the Kadhi Brahmins, as well as tho low castes liko the Muehis, of a predominant 
round-headed type, and also of an appreciable number of Indo-Meditorranean type, 
this latter typo being more numerous among the lower castes than among tho higher. 
Anthropometric investigations in other parts of India would probably show a very 
wide distribution of these two typos. Both of them are represented in tho skulls 
excavated at Mohenjo Daro, and they appear to have been the earliest importers of 
advanced civilisation and culture into India. 

Tho speakers of Aryan language are represented by two groups in India, one, the 
round-headed type and the other, a tall and long-headed type which lias been called 
I\otc-Nordic^ and the dialect spoken by tho two groups belong to two distinct 
branches of tlie same Aryan tongue. The present distribution of the round-heads in 
India in tho marginal areas in the west, south and east, as also their presence at 
Adichanallur, shows that they must have entered the country earlier than tho Proto- 
Nordics, As such they must have initiated tho Vedic culture in India which tho 
tall, long-heads, arriving later, absorbed from them. Tho Yedic culture was carried, 
even in the Rigvedic ago, by long-haired, brown-robed Munis—pioneer missionaries 
of the Vedic religion—over a great part of India, from the AVestern to the Eastern 
Oceau, as the Rigvoda (X. 130) puts it. The Brahmana ))ortion of tho Vedas speak 
of mighty empires established by tho Vedic Aryans in eastern India. Tho charge of 
impurity brought against tho peoples of ISind, Guiarat and Konkom in tho west and 
Bengal and Orissa in the east, belongs to a much later literature, and is due to their 
trade and intercourse with foreigners by land and sea : this the purists in tho midland 
whore ihe latter Vedic literature flourished, condemned in severe terms, and pres¬ 
cribed the most distressful penances for them in tho midland itself where the people 
were getting fossilized in their habits and customs with a narrow outlook towards life, 
and they began to think that tho habitation of tho pure Aryans was confined 
within very narrow limits—between tho Ganges and tho Jamunu. But the presence 
of tribes at a low stage of culture, but resembling the Indo-Aryans in their physical 
features over the wild area from tho borders of Assam to the hills of Annam, amply 
proves that people with Indo-European features had traversed the whole of northern 
India from the western gates to the eastern frontier and passed through tho forests 
and hills beyond, even up to tho Pacific in every early times. 

No souna and definite conclusions, however, about the racial composition of tho 
Indian peoples, are possible without further anthropological material and therefore 
extensive measurements should be taken in all parts of India, preferably by local 
investigators with an efficient training in anthropological method, and possessing a 
knowledge of tho language of tho people among whom they work. In England, an 
appeal has recently been issued ‘to sot on foot a comprehensive survey of the past 
and present populations of Great Britain ; tho need for such a movement in India is 
much more urgent, as tho anthropological work so far dono is of tho nature of a 
preliminary survey only. 

Botanioat Section Meetino 

Dr. S, R, Boae^ who presided over tho meeting of the Botanical section on the 
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7th. January, dwelt, in tlie course of his address, on the various aspects of Bengal 
‘Polyporacoae’ which ho studied in the courso of the last twenty years. lie dealt 
with the geographical distribution of Bengal Polyporaceae, the conditions for their 
development in Bengal, the fossil records of Polyporacoae, cytology of reproduction 
and the chemical nature of fruit body of ‘Ganoderma lucidum’, their physiology and 
other uses. 

When climatic conditions such as temperature, rainfall, humidity, etc., wore 
analogous, he said, it was astonishing to find the repetition of tlie species in very distant 
parts of the globe. Beeontly in ]935 he recorded the occurrence in the high hills of 
Locra (Assam) in Bengal 8,000 to f0,0(X) feet elevation of six European Poly pores 
(P. squaraosus, P. bulphureus, P. gilvus formalicnoides, Fomos fomentarius, F. 
ninicola, Amarodarma rugous), never found in the plains of Bengal. This was pro¬ 
bably because most of the plants of the high hills harbouring these species of 
Polypores as parasites or saprophytes did not grow in the plains. 

Dr. Bose opined that for the estahli.shment of stable classification of Polyporacea? 
morphological studies should ho supplemented by detailed study of anatomical, cyto- 
logical, chemical, physiological and biological, chemical and and other characters, and 
that the old classification, however imperfect, should not be changed till they had 
accumulated data from the completed study of tliese diverse aspects of Polypo- 
raceio 

The chemical analysis of the fruit body of Ganoderma lucidus with a strongly 
laccate upper surface, ho said, showed that it contained resin, ergosterin, fatty acids, 
mauTi’to, some polyfaccharidos and a voluminous deep-brown amorphous substance 
mucli resembling humus acid. The biological peculiarities of Polypore showed that 
as saprophytes or parasites some species grew singly on logs or trunks and branches 
of forest trees, while others had a gregarious habit. The decays in wood according 
to the gross characters of the rot were known as white rots and brown rots, depen¬ 
ding on the colour, in the former case the wood became lighter in colour and in the 
latter it acquired a dark-brown or reddish tinge. As soon as rain appeared, they sot 
forth an advancing zone which was quite marked oil’ from the old zone. 8orae Poly- 
pores began their lives as saprophytes attacking dead roots, stumps and branches, 
they then extended their hyplue round the living cells in tho adjoining portion and 
thus became converted into parasites. Others began their lives as parasites, their 
spores usually entering through a wound, then tliey killed tlie living portion and 
finally established themselves as saprophytes wdth a number of sporaphores on dead 
parts of tho jilants. In extreme ca.ses the whole central cylinder (heart wood) was 
destroyed, converting the tree into hollow structure. Home, again, rarely continued 
their activity after the tree had been cut and converted into timber. 

Interesting studies, he added, on spore-discliarge from dried fruit-bodies of I’oly- 
pores liad been carried out. They showed that only those that had basidin revived 
under the moist condition and shod spores after varying period of desication (weeks, 
montlis or years). Hpecimens without basidia never shed snores. Brown and 
coloured Polypores did not survive desiccation long, wlien detaclied from tho host ; 
they had spores only for a short time in tho fresh condition. In specimens of 
•Ganoderma lucidus’ and ‘Ganoderma a/>planatus’ tho basidia wore succoodod after 
the rains by hyphao projecting direct from the trama and bearing secondary spores 
at their tips, which are undistinguishablo from the ordinary basidic spores in any 
way ; probably those carried on spore-discharge in the dry season. It was a matter 
for future investigation whether basidia themselves wore transformed into such 
tramal hyphao projections in tho dry intervals. Complete life-history studies of 
about a dozen local Polypores from spore-germination to tho final fructifying stage 
were carried out, and the details were published in tho Journal of Linnean Society 
in 1930. 

Continuing, Dr. Bose said that recent studies on the determination of sexual 
reactions of Folypores by moans of monosporous cultures showed that most of them 
wore heteiothalJiac and potentially bisexual. This theory of potential bisexuality first 
put forward by Ames in 1932, seemed to cover most of the facts in various groups 
of fungi, though in two local Polypores the author had shown two sexes were of a 
comparatively stable character and not easily interchangeable acoording to the varying 
conditions as was the case with various groups of lower fungi examined by different 
workers from time to time. 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

The following is the full toxl of the Convocation address delivered by Mr. Syama 
Prasad Miikherjee^ the Vice-Chancellor, at the Calcutta University Convocation held on 

the 22n<I. February 1936 :— 

Your Excellency, Fellow-Graduates, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In accordance witli time-honoured usages, it is now my privilege to adlress the 
Convocation, and to accord to you all a sincere welcome on behalf of the University. 
I specially oiler my congratulations and best wishes to the graduates who are asseni- 
bled here and who have just been admitted to their respective degrees. 

During the year under review w'o had to mourn the death of several distinguished 
members and scholars, all devoted to the welfare of the University, Before [ pay 
ray tribute of respect to their memory, let mo first record at this Convocation our 
profound sense of sorrow at the sudden demise of llis Majesty King George V. At 
a special meeting of the Senate, the University has already expressed its deep sym¬ 
pathy with the h’oyal Family and has conveyed to llis Majesty King Edward VIII 
its loyalty and devotion on his accession to the throne. 

Among members of the Senate and teachers, wo mourn the loss of two great 
Islamic scholars, two life-long friends and colleagues, both ^ imbued with courage and 
imagination, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy and Aga Mahomed Kazim Shirazi ; of a former 
Vice-Chancellor, the lirst iion-oflicial to hold this office, a •man of wide interests and 
an upholder of the best traditions of the University, bir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary ; 
of an eminent mehical practitioner and a friend of the poor. Dr. Jatindra Nath Maitra *, 
and of a pioneer of the movement for the physical regeneration of our youths, 
Captain ditendra Nath Banerjea. The departments of the Law, Mathematics and 
Sanskrit have been left distinctly the pooj-er by the death of three of our erudite teachers, 
Mr. .lyoti Prasad Sarvadhikary, Professor Ganesh Prasad and Professor Prabhat Chan¬ 
dra Oliakravarti, the last being cut olf in the prime of his life and in the midst of 
valuable work. In Jvai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen we have lost one of our devoted 
ofliecrs who, by dint of merit, rose from a subordinate position to an office of great 
trust and i esponsibility, AVe lament also the death two distinguished Kuro£»ean 
scholars, Dr. Sylvan J^evi and Sir John AVoodrolTe, both of whom were ardent well- 
wishes ot the'province and genuinely devoted to Indian culture and civilization, 
which by their life-long researches they raised in the estimation of the world. 

It is customary for the Vice-Chancellor to review on this occasion the work of 
the University diiiing the preceding year. So varied and numerous, however, liavo 
been the questions which have engaged our attention that I can only mention some 
of our important activities. 

Last year 1 referred to the momentous changes made in connection with the 
Matriculation Examination, giving the vernacular language its rightful jilace in our 
scheme of studios. The regulations have since been apj;roved by Government and 
] toke this opjiortuuity of thanking its reineseutatives, particularly my friend, the 
Minister of Education, without whose energetic support they would not have been 
sanctioned even fourteen years after they were first formulated by the University. The 
task of collecting materials for the systematic preparation of text-books in Bengali in 
various subjects of study, specially in Science, has been successfully continued during 
the year by a number of scholars whose unselfish labours deserve our best thanks. 
Our experts are also exploring tho possibilites of a standardised form of spelling in 
Bengali. The principles on which we desire to proceed and the difficulties that await 
solution have been stated in the form of a questionnaire and wo have invited tho 
criticisms of scholars and writers from all parts of the proviuce. The Syndicate will 
now take steps for tho preparation and selection of text-books which should bo avail¬ 
able towards the end of tho year. 

1 referred last year to tho urgent need for tho supply of a largo number of trained 
teachers for high schools. We have since made provision for short course of study 
in the University for tho training of teachers. Out of 15,000 teachers in our schools 
only about 2,OCX) aro trained and we realise what 'wo have been able to do is hardly 
adequate. A beginning has however been made and, through tho new department of 
66 
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Toacliing, we expect to be able to acquaint ourselves at first baud with many problems 
of secondary education, specially the difficulties under which the teachers perform 
their duties. 

The new Library Hall has been completed and it now provides our teachers and 
students with increased facilities for work. AVo are remodelling the library^ and 
revising the system of cataloguing books so as to increase its usefulnes and efficiency. 

AVe have partially reorganised the Diological laboratories, but these need further 
development. AA'e have transferred to Dallygunge the department of Anthropology, a 
subject which is now also included in the syllabus for the intermediate examination. 
The work of constructing a new building for the department of Applied Chemistry 
and for providing increased accommodation for the department of Applied Physics is 
now in progress and the extended laboratories will bo in full working order in loss 
than six months. AYe are anxiously exploring the possibilities of expanding the 
activities of the Science Colh^ge so that it may not only be an active centre of 
liigher teaching and research but also a potent iulluonce in raising the standard of 
woik done in the affiliated institutions and in providing now courses of studies 
leading to industrial careers. 

In the department of Applied Physics wo have made i)rovision for the study of 
communication engineering. AA"o expect this will open a new avenue of employment 
for our trained youtfes. This activity of ours has already received the sympathetic 
attention of possible donors and I have every hoi)e that wdthin the next few months 
we shall be favoui'ed with a special oniiowment for the equipment of this 
dei)artmont. From Aimlied Physics let mo turn for a moment Uo Chinese and 
Tibetan studies. The ConsuI-(5cneral of China has kindly olTerod us the honorary 
services of a teachei’ in Chinese and wo have appointed a special instructor in 
Tibetan. A competent statl is now engaged in carrying on research in these 
subjects wdhch will throw light on many a dark corner of ancient Indian civilization. 
The money wo are spending on it may not be jirodiictive in any material sense, 
but it is expected to yield results of great academic and cultural importance. 

The University has" steadily carried on its duty of publication of the research 
activities of both teachers and advanced students. Some of them have attracted 
notice from different parts of the w^orld and have been acclaimed as works of solid 
value. These publications and other contributions in numerous journals and 

bulletins of learned societies throughout the world testify to the spirit of investiga¬ 
tion which the University has awakened in its alumni, a sjiirit which alone can 
keep the University alive and make it grow as an active centre of learning. 

That such activities are not confined to a particular class of teachers is evident 
from the fact that this year we have conferred the degn-ee of Doctorate on as many 
as eight graduates of " the University, working in difFercnt places. Of these, four 
are in Arts, two in Science, one in Law and one in Medicine. The various research 
])rizes and scholarships continue to attract a largo number of brilliant young men 
whose investigations cover a wide lield of studies. The total number of scholarships 
and prizes awarded during the year to fellows and advanced students for studies 
here and abroad amounted to 85 and their consolidated value was about one lac of 
rupees. Two special scholarships w'cre awarded to tw« brilliant Bengali lady 

graduates for advanced studies in education and philosophy in Europe. Another 

was awarded to a Bengali graduate in aeronautics, who unfortunately mot his death 

at a fatal air tragedy at Duin Dum last year. A special scholarship has been 
granted to another who has recently returned from Cambridge and is now attached 
to one of our medical colleges, to enable him to carry on research in epidemic 
dropsy under Sir Nilratan Sircar, Another scholar was attached to the de Terra 
A’^ale-Cambridge expedition, engaged in important woik of exploration North-western 
India 

AYe Iiave adhered to the jiolicy of inviting distinguished professors and well-known 
personalities to deliver sjiccial lectures for the benefit of our students. To mention 
a few, and we had amongst us Madam Halide Edib Adnan from Turkey, Prof. Noguchi 
from Japan, Professor Turner from America, and Dr. Kempors from Germany. Among 
others who have been similarly invited are Profes.sors Zoltan De Takas from Hungry, 
Sir Maumathanath Mukherji, our new Tagore Professor, Professor Satyendranath Bose 
of Dac.ca and Sir S, Radhakrishnan who will speak on Comparative Religion as Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer. I take this opportunity of congratulating Professor 
Radhakrishnan on his recent a|)pointment at Oxford which is a fitting tribute to his 
remarkable scholarship and attainments in the furtherance of which Calcutta played 
no small part. 
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A reform of far-reaching importance which the Senate lias recently sanctioned 
relates to the toaohin;^ of Hoienoo at tlio Intormcfiiato standard. The Ro^^ulations 
provide that every seientilic subject should bo taught in eolluges, both from tlio 
tlieoretical and practical standjioints. But at the University e-:amination we aro 
not called upon to hold any test in respect of the practical i)ortioii. Wo have now 
decided to make this provision. Wo have done so in the full conviction that this 
improvement of the work done at the Intermediate standard but 
will also reflect on the quality of teach in" at the higher stages. 

_ Another important sehome recently app roved by the Senate relates to the crea¬ 
tion of a Fine Arts Gallery and Museum mainly in connection with post-graduate 
studies. It is our desire that the Museum, while it must represent the genius of 
Indian art, sliould also lay special stress on the contributions made in this domain 
by North-Fiastern India, S]>ecially Bengal. The establishment of the Mi. .oum has 
already evoked tlio .sympathy and support of many an eminent lover of art, offlcial 
and non-qflicial. I earnestly believe that will hel]) the University in spreading 
amongst its students that essential knowledge of and respect for Indian culture, 
manifested thrqugli the realm of Indian Ait, which has not only a supreme educa¬ 
tive value blit is also calculated to rouse the patriotic consciousness of our youths. 

The building for the University Rowing Cluh, whose activities received favourable 
comments from Your I'.xcolleucy tho other day, will be completed withiri two mouths 
and will enable us to respond satisfactorily to tlio enthusiasm which the club has al¬ 
ready evoked from the student community of Calcutta. Tho University Training 
Crops deserves our congratulations for the pofiulantv and elflciency it has recently 
attained, which fill us with hopes for its future. The playground allotted to the 
University by the Department of Public Tiistructioii this year will be of immense helj) 
to us. Tho activities of our students in games and sports, which have made satisfactory 
jirogress duriug the year, demand co-ordination and further expansion and also call 
for intensive training. The increasi'd attention jiaid to the health and physique of our 
students will stimulate tlio growth of both body and mind and will endow them with 
disci})]ino and oafiacity for corporate work. We must devolo]) the habit of playing the 
game and remember tliat in sport, as in life, victory or defeat is not tho supreme 
factor ; what is of paramount importance is that in every sphere we must bring into 
action our best and cleanest elTorts, which should bo unneeasiug and unvieldiug in 
character. 

During tlio year the University lias received donations for spocifiod purposes 
amounting to Rs. 40,0(X). To tho donors we have already conveyed our grateful 
thanks. Special mention must here bo made o[ aii ondowinont of Rs. 30/300 createil 
by M”. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, oik* of our distinguished teachers and now a member 
of the Senate, for a systematic publication of works of translation in Bengali from 
well-known treatises in oriental classical languages. This series will be associated 
with the honoured name of Mr. Isan Chandra (ihosh, tho donor’s father, whoso 
death tho University only recently mourned and whoso contributions to the cause 
*^1. Bengali literature have earned for him a permanent place in the 

aliectioiis of his countrymen. 


^ This reference to endowments loads mo to make a few observations on tho 
University. Our fee-income has increased'in recent voars. 
Jiut unfortunately wo liavo not yet boon able to arrive lUt auv satisfactory 
seftleraenfc with Government regarding the conditions of tho State grant which 
covers only about 17 per cent of onr total oxpoiidituro. Tho Government grant for 
a particular year is decreased by half of tho excess income of five Uuivorsitv during 
tho previous year, if it goes beyond tlio standard figuro of Rs. 11,72.0(30.'' I must 
emphasise m this connection that _ tlio recurring grant of Rs. 3,60,000 was not 
intended to include the various projects of reform on which Government and tho 
University were both agreed, neither did it represent our average deficit. It is 
Jamontablo that although we have an increased revenue at present, we are not 
allowed to utiiiso it fully for improvement and extension and are thus hampered in 
our activities. During the current year our grant lias been reduced bv Rs. 1,55 000 
only because last year wo had a large fee-income. I would state with all the 
emphasis at my command that if tho University is to pursue a progressive policy 
ot reform and expansion, which is regarded as essential for the future welfare of 
the province both by Government and tho people, tho least that the Slate can do is 
to place the entire grant at our disposal without imposing restrictions and 
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I^et. mo now turn to some aspects of our educational policy which has recently 
been the subject-mat tor of wi(les])read discussion. A criticism 'with which we have 
become familiar iu this country is that an alarmingly large number of students is 
receiving LTiiivorsity education' and the Universities are responsible for wastage and 
unnecessary duplication of teaching arrangements. Let us ex^amiuo the situation 
dispassionately and ask ourselves whether the criticism levelled against the Univer¬ 
sities in India has any foundation at all. 

Let mo first take our own University. Wo servo the needs of Bengal and Assam 
with the oxcojition of a limited area which is controlled by Dacca. Wo have thus 
practically one University for a poimlation of about fifty million in Bengal and nine 
in Assam. The number of students reading in the Universities and the colleges is 
about thirty-one thousand and the total expenditure on higher education is eighty- 
six lacs of rupees, Assam spending about four. Take the whole of British India with 
a population of two hundred and sixty-three million. India has only sixteen Univer¬ 
sities and the number of their students will be about one lac and twenty thousand. 
The total expenditure on higher education in India is loss than four crores of rupees. 

Lot me now turn to other countries. The British Isles afford a good illustration 
for comparison fiorn the jioint of view of poj)ulation which is about forty-five 
million : but the number of Universities is as many as sixteen —what we have for 
the whole of India—and fifty-five thousand students receive instruction under their 
jurisdiction. About six crores and forty lacts of rupees are spent on higher educa¬ 
tion only in England and Wales. To universities alone wilhin this area the 8tato 
annually contributes two crores and twenty-seven lacs of rujfces. 

Let me take the figures for a Britisli dominion. Canada, which has a population 
of ten million, has as many as twenty-three Universities and eiglity-five thousand 
students pursue higher oducatiou. In Oeimany the })Opiilatioii is sixty-six million 
with twenty-three Universities which have an enrolment of eighty-eight thousand 
students. Jn Italy which has a population of foity-one million, there are twenty- 
six Universities and fifty thousand students receive liighor education. In Japan with 
a population of sixty-four million there are six Uuiversties and seventy thousand 
students. 

Lot mo now give some figures for secondary education. In Bengal the number 
of pupils in diifereut grades of secondary schools is about four lacs and sixty 
thousand, of whom about three lacs belong to high schools recognised by tlio 
Uuivci’sity. Assam has. in addition, an onrolmmit of seventy-seven thousand pii])ils 
in secondary schools.^ For every seventeen who receive siHJondary education, one 
proceeds to the higher stage. If wo take the whole of India, there are about 
twenty-four lacs of students in schools, and for evm’y twenty, one goes up to tlio 
University stage. But what about other countries V Iu' the Bntisli Isles seven lacs 
of pupils read in secondary schools, and one iu every twelve proceeds to higher 
education. In Canada one in every three joins the University. In Germany the 
proportion is one to nine ; In Italy and in Ja}>an it is one to ten. 

The number of candidates at the matriculation examination of our University 
often disturbs the peace of mind of our critics. May I bring it to their notice 

that if about twenty-five thousand candidates will ap^iear at our matriculation 

examination this year, four years ago fifty-seven thousand candidates sat for the 
Aj»})roved First E.xarnination from secondary scliools in England and Wales alone 
—an examination which lias been adopted by the universities as a matriculation 
examination—and seventy-three jier cent of tliem were successful V 

Similar illustrations might he given in reference to educational opportunities 
existing in other civilised countries which allot enormous sums of money to 
education. AVe have not heard it stated that the number of students receiving 

instruction in universities, in colleges and in secondary schools in these countries 
is by any means excessive or that it displays an unhealthy mental development on 
the part of the people of these lands. Neither have we hoard it stated that the 

large number of universities and educational institutions existing in each of those 
countries—which must necessarily make similar provision for toacliing and research, 
in many branches of study—are wasting national resources or arc guilty of duplica¬ 
tion of arrangements. Neither again have wo lieard any sweeping condemnation of 
their eduoational systerns on the ground that the vast majority of the students is 
pursuing education, as indeed they must, not solely out of respect for foaming for 
the sake of learning but also as a means to an end. 

While I make these general observations, I do not ignore certain essential factors. 

I recognise that each country must have its own iiroblems and nowhere is the 
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educational system considered perfect. I recognise that in each one of these coun¬ 
tries there is the amplest provision for elementary education. But surely, if in 
Bengal or in India primary education to-day is utterly inadequate, the fault docs not 
rest with the university ; neither docs it stand to reason that the odu •ational oppor¬ 
tunities offered at the higher stages should bo curtailed or condemned. I do not 
ignore that in other countries education is of a varied tyi)e and affords facilities for 
the training of youths in diverse branches of knowledge, theoretical and practical. 
But surely, the remedy for the present state of things in this country would be to make 
provision for similar kinds of instruction in our schools and colleges and not to complain 
against the number of students reading in them. I do not ignore that in other 
countries, apart from the education which thousands of students receive through the 
medium of the univeisities, colleges and schools, there arc other recognised institutes 
and bodies through which knowledge is sj)read for the benefit of tlio people, both 
young and old. In our country the number of such institutions is extremely I' nited. 
1 do not ignore that in many other countries, although general unemployment is a 
disturbing element in national life, unemployment amongst oducated people, though 
j)resont, is not so distressing as in India. But let \is not forgot that national 
interests in those lands liavo secured among the different autliorities —tho State, the 
universities and other educational agencies and representative's of trade, industry 
and i-ommcrce—a bettor and more harmonius arrangement for the proper utilisation 
of tho skilled services of trained men and women who are absoibed in diverse 
occu])ations and careers. In our country unfortunately such co-operation is not at 
present found in auy appreciable measure. 

I am moved to make these observations because in recent times there has been 
a marked tendency to tlirow a major portion of the blame for the o.xistiiig state of 
affairs in this country on tho universities and to minimis© the importance of the 
work which has been done by them. There has often been a lamentable want of 
realisation of tho scope for far greater service which the universities, if better 
equipped and organised, are eapahlo of lendering fur the advancement of national 
prospo’-ity. Whatever reconstruction in the sphere of education might be rnade^ in 
future,—and wo readily recognise the vital need of reforms,—it would ho nothing 
shorf of a national disaster if che prestige and the authority ^of tho university are 
sought to be curtailed or its intlin^nco minimised. 

In recent years there have been numerous reports, resolutions and addresses on 
educational reforms. The criticisms and proposals which have appeared are _ so 
varied and formidable that it is often difficult to discover the correct path of action. 
This province presents for solution problems of educational reconstruction of an 
unusual complexity. T^et us strive and do all that lies in our power to strengthen 
our foondation, to raise our standard, to revitalise tho system and make it resiiond 
to tho needs of the hour in full aceordaneo with tho genius of the ])eoplo of this 
< oiu'iry. The timo has come when we should sink our differences and inaugurate 
a m-w ])Oiicy of education wliich will bo for the highest ^ood of the largest number 
of our peni)fo. Education offers a field of activity where it is possible for all parties 
to work in tho fullest harmony and co-oiioration and all must work’in that spirit if 
reforms are to bo of any real significanco. There must be no conflict of aims and 
ideals, no arbitrary exorcise of authority, no domination of vested interests. 

Our ideal is to provide extensive facilities for education from the lowest grade 
to tho highest, to mould our system in such a way as to unify our educational 
purjiose and to draw out the best qualities that lie "hidden in our youths and to 
trail) them, intellectually, nhysically and morally, for devoted service m all spheres 
of national activity—in villages, in towns and in cities. Our ideal is to make the 
widest provision for a sound liberal education, to find tho correct synthesis between 
cultural education and vocational and technical training, romomberiug always that no 
nation can achiiwe greatness by turning its youth into a more machine-made product 
with nothing but a material end in view. Our ideal is to afford the amplest facilities 
and privileges to our teachers so that they may bo endowed with learning, character, 
and freedom and may regard themselves as not only the torch-bearers and inter¬ 
preters of knowledge and conquerors of now realms of thought but also as makers 
of men and women, of leaders and workers, true and bravo, upright and patriotic. 
Our ideal is to link up education with the host elemeuts of our culture and civiliza¬ 
tion, drawing strength, wherever necessary, from tho fountain of Western skill and 
knowledge. Our ideal is to make our universities and educational institutions tho 
home of liberty and sane and progressive thought,—generously assisted by tho State 
and the public,—where teachers and students will meet and work in an atmosphere 
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of harmony and mutual understanding, whore none will suffor on grounds of caste, 
sex, creed, and religious or political belief. 

I realise wo cannot expect to attain this idoal in tho immediate future. But what 
is essential is a searching and systematic examination of our educational needs and 
the formulation of our ideal. If Bengal is to take a loading part in the task of 
national reconstruction, the present atmosphere of distrust and suspicion must go 
for ever. Lot us all,—tho University, the State and tho educated public belonging 
to all communities,—gather our forces together and combine resolutely, first, to 
determine the path of future reforms most suited to four environments and national 
development and, next, to agree to the means for carrying onr project into oxociition. 

If Your Excellency, as Chancellor of this University which has been tho mouth¬ 
piece of the hopes and as[)irations of goneratious of men and women, can help to 
discover and fullil the conditions of this united action and lay the foundations for 
the gigantic task of odncational reconstruction, you will bo earning the everlasting 
gratitude of the pco[»lo of Bengal. Lot mo conclude by saying that in tho formu¬ 
lation of any scheme of reform whicli is calculated to enhance the well-being of 
the people and to raise tho fame and prestige of our province, whioli has done so 
much for tho advancement of Indian nationalism, you may ahvays depend upon the 
ready and spontaneous co-operation not only of the University but of tho entire 
educated public of Bengal. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

Tho following is tlio full text of the Convocation address delivered by Rai Bahadur 
Ram Kishoro, tho Vice Chancellor, at the 14th. Convocation of the University of 
Delhi, held on the 28th March 19 36 :— 

Mr. rro-Chancellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and Gontlemon — 

It is my duty and also my [iroud privilege to extend to you all a hearty woleonio 
and particularly* to you, Sir, wliom the University has the honour to receive here at 
a Convocation for Uie first time as its Pro-Chancellor. Your distinguished j)ul>lic 
services, your long and varieil experience as an administrator and statesman, and 
above all, your keen interest in every progressive movement iii the country make us 
all eonfident that under your wise guidance and leadership as its Pro-Chaucellor the 
University will rapidly develop its activities and grow to what it was intended to bo, 
a University wortliy of the Capital of India. 

A few weeks ago wo heard with tlie most profound regret of the doatii of Lord 
Reading, tho first Chancellor of tho University. It was diiriiig his regime as Viceroy 
and Oovernor-Ooneral of India that tho idea of a University in this Imperial City 
was first conceived and as soon as it was established by an Act of the (ilentral 
Legislature he saw it organised and completely constituted. The high ideal that he 
set for the University as its Chancellor and the hoiies Iw* infused in us by his keen 
interest in its affairs are recorded in glowing terms in the annals of this institution. 
I hope you will bear with mo if I indulge myself, for a while, in tho happy memory 
of tho ‘Convocation held in 192G in this very hall at which many of you wero 
present. Lord Reading who, as Chancellor of tho University, presided on the 
occasion, was pleased to describe tho position of the University and its future in 
those inspiring words : 

‘'Let mo invito yon to reflect on tho very special position occupied by this Univer¬ 
sity of Imperial Capital of India. It is situated at the lioad-quarters of tho Govern¬ 
ment of India and at the seat of the Central Legislatiiro. It has an intimate connec¬ 
tion with His Majesty tho King-Emperor’s representative in India, tlio Vhcoroy and 
Governor-General. It takes its name from a place famous in the annals of tho past 
history of India and identified with groat traditions of both Hindu and Moslem 
Empires. It is a link between the ancient lore and culture of India, of which many 
traces are to be found at Delhi, and the various activities of modern learning, science 
and research. 

“What I hope, and what I believe you all hope, to see in Delhi is a University of 
which not only Delhi but India as a whole may bo justly proud. And how, it may 
bo asked, may this hope be attained ? What characteristics should distinguish this 
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University to mark its special position ? What particular aims should it hold before 
it ? In view of its associations, the answer would seem to bo that the Delhi 
University in the first place should give expression to the close concern of the 
Viceroy and the Governor-General for the moral and intellectual pro{ ross of India. 
It should further be a nractical sign of the ultimate resj»onsibilitv of his Govern¬ 
ment for the most complete realisation of the best educational ideals in India. It 
should likewise be a mirror to reflect the ardent desire of the representatives of 
India in the Central Legislature for the development of her people and the advance¬ 
ment of their capacity and culture to the highest plane. It should diffuse the most 
powerful influences for the improvement of mental qualities and the strengthening of 
character. It should be a field of ambition, in which all classes, parties and creeds 
may labour together in a labour of love, working in harmony in a great public cause.” 

Ten years have passed since Lord Reading expressed his high hopes about the 
University in the memorable words I have quoted. It may not be unprofitable, I, 
think, to review and estimate, as briefly as I can, the extent of the nrogress the 
University has made since then, and the measure in which it has been able to 
realise the educational ideal held before it by its first Cliancellor. I do not wish to 
tiie your patience by a recital of the vi.siblo achievements of the University—the 
reconstruction and the disposal of its buildings in the beautiful Viceregal Estate, 

tlie airangerncnts made for the housing and tho equipment of its laboratories and 
library. For, important as they are, buildings and gardens do not make a University, 
far less do they rciu'escnt the true educational ideal which it ought to pursue. I 
shall content myself with a few words about tho recent endeavour of tho University 
to formulate its academic {lolicy and to shape its destiny. It is only during the last 
three years that the University has been able to turn its thoughts in these direc¬ 
tions, the first ten years of its life having been spent in a severe struggle for 

existence which made self-determination practically impossible. 

The deep interest now taken by the Government of India in tho promotion of 

higher education in the Capital City of India and, as an earnest of that interest, tho 
transfer of the Old Viceregal Lodge to the University as its nermanent home have 
asHui'od the University of a continued and useful existence. Thus encouraged, the 
University is now diligently engaged in studying its jiroblems and requirements as 
well as making plans for its future development. 

In these constructive activities, tho advice and assistance of my esteemed friend, 
Sir George Anderson, the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
Jiave been invaluable. I desire here to make a public acknowledgment on behalf of 
the University and myself, of the debt of gratitude w'o owe him for the great 
serv’cos he has rendered to Indian education in general and to this University in 
narticular. lie has not only inspired and guided us in our endeavour, but (U'eatod a 
better understauding between the Government of India and tho University which 
lias re-'iilted in a hapjiy and fruitful co-operation between the two in promoting 
tho interests of higher education in the city of Delhi. It is to him chielly that wo 
owe tho scheme of a federal university tho general principles of which have now 

boon adopted by this University. As early as 193.1, in the illuminating Convocation 

address lie gave to this University he suggested a solution of tho perplexing problem 
of the relalion between an Indian University and its Colleges. “There is, fortunately, 
a middle path”, ho said,*“between the two extremes : the purely affiliating university, 
with sejmrate, self-contained and largely autonomous colleges on the one hand, aiid 
tho centralised unitary university on tho other hand. This is the path which the 
University of Delhi is treading, but it is not easy to defino the relations between 
the University and its colleges”. 

The idea of a federal university w'as discussed at some length by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in his eiioch-making address when he opened the third Quinquennial 
Conference of Indian Universities held in Delhi in March 1934. “Only a University 
of tho federal type”. His Excellency said, “can guide and co-ordinate the develop¬ 
ment of existing colleges so that they shall make their most effective contribution 
towards the common weal. If only tho colleges can be made to realise that this new 
type of University is intended to supplement, not to supplant their activities, to fulfil 

and not to destroy tho fiurpose for which colleges exist, they would, I fill confident, 

be prepared to submit, in the largo national interest, to tho greater measure of control 
with which a federal university must bo invested over its constituents so as to 
ensure the efficiency both of itself and its colleges”. 

A few weeks later my learned predecessor, bir Abdur Rahman, tried to visualize 
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iu his Convocation addioss a federal university with all its implications and suggested 
a body of federal law defining, as far as possible, the rights and functions of the 
University and the colleges respectively. Further thought and frequent discussion 
by the University authorities on this important subject have not only clarified our 
ideas of the federal scheme but revealed many difficulties which must be faced before 
any measure of success can be expected. This scheme depends on two essential 
conditions. First, there should be complete co-operation between the University and 
its colleges in teaching and other activities, tlje colleges being prepared to forego 
some measure of their autonomy “in order to share in, and contribute to the life 
and goverment of the University as a whole”. Secondly, in order to make such 
co-operation effective the colleges should be in close proximity to one another and 
to the University. 

After long and earnest negotiations with the colleges the University has now 
been able to allay their fears and to persuade tliern to come to the University site 
so that they may participate fully in the life and activities of the University, But only 
one College has the necessary funds for the construction of the required buildings ; 
the rest, unless they are.able to dispose of their present buildings profit ably, will have 
to depend chiefly on Government grants which 1 trust will be available. 

I have already referred to the suggestions made at a previous Convocation by my 
friend and jjredecossor Sir Abdur Kaliman for tho enactment of a special body of 
federal law regulating and controlling tho activities of the colleges and the UniVer- 
sity. The basic federal law is now finally nearing its enactment. Statutes liave boon 
drafted defining the relations between the University and the eolleges and providing 
among other things fur tho i)roper management of tlio colleges and their recognition. 
Kecogmising the fact the teachers of the University will play tho most im{)ortant rolo in 
the federal system, provision has also been made for better conditions of service and 
more attractive pros[)e(!ts for them. The draft statutes have met with the approval of 
tho Academic and the Executive Council and have been submitted by the latter body 
to tho Court, the supreme authority of the University, for consideration. If they 
are passed by that body and receive tho assent of the Governor-General in Council, 
as it is hoped they will, the University will have on its Statute Book a body of 
federal law which will supply the constitutional and legal foundation of tho scheme. 

The pro]>uosal to transfer tlio colleges to the University site in tho Old Viceregal 
Estate has brought into prominence another [)roblem of considerable difficulty. It has 
been in our view for some time ; but few expected to bo confronted With it so 
soon. For the last few weeks tho general proposal for tlie roconstruclioii of the 
system of education in tho country lias engaged tho specfial attention of tho 
University. I need not here mention all the details of tho proposal ; hut I should like 

to say a few words on one or two aspects which aflect the University vitally. 

The question of strengthening the school fountlations and the stage of admission to 
tho University are insejiaiably connected. While we welcome the former as an 
essential condition of efficiency of teaching iu tho colleges and in the university, 
the latter seems to be complicated with numerous problems. At the present moment 
we admit to the Univiu-sity students who liave passed the J\latriculatiuii or an equi¬ 
valent examination. They go througli a four-years corse in two stages of two years 
each—the Intermediate and the Degree—before they graduate. I ami not considering 
here the post-giaduate course of two years which loads to the Master’s Degree. 

The problem before us is : What is going to liappou to the Intermediate stage — 

the two junior classes—when the eolleges move to the university site V Are these 
classes coming with the degreo classes to the new site, or are they to be left behind 
and provided for separately V The opinion of the Government of India seems 
definitely against tlie inclusion of the Intermediate classes iu tho University. In 
a letter addressed to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi iu April 1934 the Government 
of India expressed tlieir views cdearly on this important question. “Tlio admini¬ 
stration of the University,” it was stated, “shou d not be overstrained by the impo¬ 
sition of functions which do not ordinariiy come within the soopo of a university ; 
its teaching resources should not be diverted to tho teaching of school children 
who are as yet unfitted to receive university teaching ; tho Instate, thougli spacious, 
is yci limited in extent and should be reserved as far as possible for unWersity 
activities.” The position of tho iutermodiato classes seems very anomalous indeed. 
The majority of the students in these classes are immature, both physically and 
mentally, and ill-equipped and ill-prepared for university education. Their tender 
age and unformed character need a special treatment which a school ought to provide 
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Yet they have passed through their school course and there is no provision for 
them there ! There was at one time a strong feeling tliat the Intermediate classes 
should bo attached to the High Schools or a new typo of college established, cateriug 
chiefly, if not entirely, for Intermediate students. The experiment l.as boon tried 
in some of the provinces, hut apparently with doubtful success. Many educationists 
seem dissatisfied with this arrangement, as, in their opinion, it has resulted in 
unprofitable expenditure for which there is little justification, or in an appreciable 
lowering of the standard of education, or in both. Even supi)Osing that wo succeed 
in making adequate and satisfactory provision elsewhere for these unfortunate 
youngmen, the difficulty is not wliolly solved. If wo take out the Intermediate 

classes from the present Degree colleges, a unit of only two classes for a short 

course of two years is all that is left. This, it has been generally recognised, is 
educationally unsound, and for the purpose of character-building, pratically inadequate. 
The Government of India admitted the force of this objection when they ;aid in 
the letter to which I have referred : ''The Government of India are convinced by 
the objection that a period of two years is insufficient for purpose either of moral 
or of intellectual training.” Time, whatever the philosophers may say about its 
unreality, is an indispensable condition of development of all kinds, particularly in 
the case of human nature where forced growth is unhealthy. If we make allowance 
for .acations and examinations, the actual personal contact of students with their 
teachers and the social and other activities of their college life which exert such 
a powerful influence on their character, will not continue, in a two-year course, 
for a period much longer than eighteen months. It is just when they would begin 

to receive the social impression of their now life and imbibe the ideas and tradi¬ 

tions of their college they would leave it, after taking their degree examination. 
This is extremely unsatisfactory both from the point of view of the students and 
from that of the colleges. The students would miss to some extent at least the best 
part of their education—tlie personal iuflueueo of their teachers and the character 
pattern produced by the traditious of their college—the most valuable assets on which 
they could rely in after-life. Tlie Colleges would suffer inasmuch as they would 
find it difficult to create and foster any traditions with a rapid succession of students 
coming to them for little more than a brief sojourn. Considering the serious diffi¬ 
culties on either side we are forced to only one conclusion which appears to me to 
be inevitable in the circumstances. The Intermediate classes should cease to exist as 
a separate and distinct unit. They should be absorbed, if I am allowed tlie expros- 
siou, partly in a three-year degree course and partly in a three-year higher secondary 
course in a now type of school, adequately staffed and equipped and specially 

organised for tlie purpose. The University would in tiiat case have better material 

to deal with and, instead of the sliort course of two years, a period of instruetiou as 
ill Wosiorn Universities, extending over three years. 

The universities in India as in other countries are social institutions ; they owe 
their origin to social needs and servo social purposes. Yet owing to conservative 
academic ideas for which most of the univer.sitics have earned a celebrity, this simple 
truth hrs not always been fully realised. Universities have sadly failed to recognise 

social forces and lieuco to meet social requiroraeuts. I will take as an example the 

problem of unemployment. In recent years, universities, particularly Indian IJuiver- 
sitieSj have been blamed, not undeservedly in my opinion, for the growing magnitude 
of this social evil. It is no doubt possible for the universities to say that the 
capacity of society to absorb educated young men aud women in useful work is not 
under their control. It is not the business of the universities to change social con¬ 
ditions and create now avenues of employment for their graduates. It is a social 
problem, and society must try to solve it. This shifting of responsibility does not 
really absolve the universities of a failure which has produced such distresting re¬ 
sults. Moral and economio considerations in modern times have brought homo to 
Indian Universities the iraminout danger of a social crisis. The educated unemployed 
are not only a burden, but possibly a menace to society. Many intelligent^ young men 
and women become apathetic and cynical through the consciousness that their work has 
no real importance while they are at tlie University. This gloomy outlook has a 
painfully depressing effect on our students, impairing the vigour of youth and killing 

Joy. of work. The evil is obvious ; but it is not easy to devise a remedy. 

1 think the time has come for us to pause for a while and consider the true fun¬ 
ction of a university. A very thoughtful English educationist has thus conceived the 
functions of the universities. “I shall assume”, he says, “that the universities exist 
for two purposes ; on the one hand, to train men and women for certain professions •, 
67 
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on tlio otiior hand, to pursue learninj; and rosoarch witliout regard to immediate uti¬ 
lity. ^yo sliall tlierefore wish to see at the universities those wlio are going to 
j)ractise their professions, and those wlio Iiavo tliat special kind of ability which will 
enable them to he valuable in learning and research. Diit tliis does not docidt^ by 
itself, liow we are to select the men and women for the professions”, Indian Uni¬ 
versities have been slow to break *away from the scholastic traditions of learning ; 
they have over-emphasised that element in education which may be called literary 
culture and have given little regard to the other element which has a utilitarian value. 
Nay, worse, they ai'O directly or indirectly rosponsii-lo for the belief, so common in 
our young men, that a purely cultural education, which ought really to be disinterest¬ 
ed, will have an immediate utility. Few have the desire to pursue learning for its 
own sake, and fewer still have the abitity to devote themselves profitably to scholar¬ 
ship and research. The majority of the students who drift annuallv to the universities 
have no clear idea of what they sock ; or they seek something which they are unable 
to find. 

AVith the growing tendencies towards industrialism in recent years there has been 
an increasing demand for training in science and industrial technique. The univer¬ 
sities ought to bo able to meet this demand with increa.sod facilities for scientific and 
technical education. But considering the slow pace of industrial development in this 
country, I do not feel confulont that suitable enijiloyment will be found in the near 
future for all the ambitious jirofessional men trained in the universities. Are there 
not already a considerable number of unemployed lawyers, engineers and doctors in 
the country V Society can, f believe, absorb, without straining its resources, a large 
number of less ambitious young men tiaincd in technical schools in the bumbler voca¬ 
tions, If the ui'csent influx of countless boys and girls of average capacity into the 
imivei’sity could be divcited at an earlier stage into more useful channels by pro¬ 
viding for them vocational schools, they could bo saved from the hopeless disillusion¬ 
ment which is the lot ot so many in after-life, and their parents too from the misery 
of an unsound investment wliich yields no return. When I think of the vain endea¬ 
vour of these boys and girls to pursue a goal which can hardly be within their reach, 
the futility of such misguided eater[)risc and the resulting disappointment strike mo 
as tragic. But that is not all. The intellectual and the emotional strain, augmented 
by frequent examinations which they are subjected during their unhanpy college yeais 
tells heavily on their health, both physical and mental, and wrecks tlioir life. 

Education in character and elementary knowledge should be open to every boy and 
girl in a good social system and should in fact bo compulsory for every body. But 
university education should bo regarded as a privilege for s{)ecial ability. Only a 
minority of the populatiaii can profit by a scholastic education prolonged to tho age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. But why should there be such a mad rush, it may bo 
asked, for such an unjirofitable, wasteful education at tho universities V 

The cultural ti'aditiou of ancient and mediaeval India was sacerdotal and in a 
sense aristocratic, education being tho jirivilego of Brahmins who formed tho intellec¬ 
tual aristocracy of tho country. Munabteries and ashrams and in many cases tho 
private cottages of Ihe gurus were tlio only seats of the learning. The purpose of 
education was religious rather than utilitarian. The histdty of education in most 
European countries has passed through a similar phase. But, in modern times, with 
tijO rapid growth of democratic ideas and tho new concejition of social injustice as 
P quality and equal oiiportunities for all’ have shaken tho foundations of tho old 
social structure and with that tho ancient class distinctions and class privileges. 
None but the extremely conseivativo types will regret this now outlook on life. 
.But even ihe most ardent advocate of social justice and equality will recognise in 
tho present universal desire of parents to send their children, at any cost, to tho 
universities, a democratic reaction on society. Wliat they themselves missed their 
children must get. To give them tho social position which was tho privilege of a 
class in the old order, they must bo turned into ‘gentleman’ with the university 
stamp on them. The motive is often snobbish and not always economic. Tho over- 
eiowding at the universities is duo chiefly, I think, to tho social ambition of a people 
recently awakened from their peaceful slumbers by tlie impact of democratic ideas. 

I appreciate democratic ideas and do not so much dei)recato social ambition as I do 
class privilege. But methods wrong, becuso futile, have been employed to achieve 
tho end. I am convinced that tho university education to bo profitable should be 
available to tliose only who are fit for it. It must, therefore, be the privilege of a 
selected few—selectecl, not on account of their parents’ woaltli and iufiuence or their 
caste and creed, but by the solo tost of the special ability of tho stadents and their 
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capacity to profit by sucli odac?tion. If the necessary ability is shown by' the 
poorest student coming from the humblest homo I shall bo glad to welcome him to 
the university and provide for him the opportunities possible. 

I will now say a few words to tho graduat(3s of the year who ’ avo just been 
admitted to the Degrees of the University. My young friends, I congratulate you 
heartily on the success you have attained. You havo received tlio gifts which your 
alma mater liad to offer you and it is mv sincere hopo that they will stand you in 
good stead in tho trials and struggles whicfi await you in tho realm of practical life now 
you are going to enter. Let no dark cloud of doubts and fears obscure your vision, 
nor the burden of cares depress your spirit. A correct understanding of the moan¬ 
ing and significance of life will open before you the eternal treasu.es of truth, beauty 
and joy which no gold can buy. Do not judge life by tho anomalies and futilities 
which'cynical men may point to yon, for if yon do so the world will appear dreary 
and cheurloHS which it is not. Judge it by ail that is good and groat—the high as¬ 
pirations of men and th('ir ceaseless struggle to attain tlicm, their great love and the 
noble sacrifices which it has prompted. Tlio success of your life will not bo ulti¬ 
mately judged by visible results but by the sincerity of your endeavour, and your 
Iruo worth will not ho estimated by wliat you have accomplished but by what you 
liavo striven for. The groat values of Idc* arc not visible to tho eye, but tlioir reality 
can n ver be questioned. Whsilth and iiower are desirable, no doubt ; but they 
loprosent a value which is by no means the higliest. 1 should like you to consider 
the standard by wliich you will judge life and your success. Tho_ visible standard 
may appear more convincing ; but it is the invisible standard which the wise man 
should employ. 

I should like you to remember tlie dignity of labour and valuo of bravo efforts, 
for these alone make life worth living. 1 will give you now, to jiondcr on, the 
beautiful words of Ivobert Drowning which have never failed to cheer mo in tho dark¬ 
est Iiours of dopression or to give me courage in the bitterest struggles iu life ; 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

Tliat turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 

])(? our jfiys three-parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor aceonnt tho pang ; dare, never grudge tho throe ; 

For tliencc, — a parado.v 
Wdiich comforts wliile it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in tliat it seems to fail ; 

'What I aspired to be, 

And was rut, comforts mo ; 

\ brute 1 might have been, but would not sink 
i’ tho scale. 


THE PRO CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS 

The follewing is tho full text cf tho adflrcs.s delivered by the Pro-Chancellor, the 
Tlonhlc Kiinivar Sir Jafjadish Prasad : — 

Mr. Vico-Chanocllor, Members of the Court, Ladies and Gontlomon— 

1 consider it a great privilege to bo present liore to-day at tho 14th Convocation 
of tlio Delhi University and to liave the opiioituiiity of li.stcning to the persuasive 
and illuminating address of tho Vico-Oliancellor. T am indeed grateful to Jiim for 
his flattering rofereuees to myself, and I can assure liim of my abiding interest in 
the welfare and advancement of one of the youngest Universities in India. You, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have paid a just tribute to the memorv of tho first Chancellor 
of this Uiiivcrsil^, the late Marquis of Reading. The Delhi University owes its 
foundation to the initiative and interest of that great statesman who rondered such 
signal services to tho Britisli Empire during peace and war. It is only proper 
that we should mourn tho loss of one of our first benefactors. Mr. A’’ico-Chanccllor, 
I consider myself indeed fortunato to be Pro-Cdiancellor of this Universitv at a 
most intorestiug stage iu its devolopraont. Tho reports of the last year and tho 
observations which you have just made indicate that after mucir deliberation 
important and far-reaching decisions aro being made and that the detailed lines of 
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future development are being defined. I cannot claim yet to unravel the mysteries 
and the charms of a federal university, but I have ' already heard enough to be 
satisfied that it i)ossossos great advantages. Though its functions will be only to 
supplement, and not to displace, collegiate teaching, it will yet be for the University 
rather than for the colleges to i)rovide those special features which will become 
distinctive of Delhi and which will form its main characteristics. An oven more 
imj)ortant function of a federal university will bo to coordinate and to guide the 
activities of colleges. The pivot of a university, as has been generally recognised, 
should bo an efficient and enthusiastic staff ; it is therefore essential that their 
condition of work and service should be such as to promote loyalty and efficiency. 
I am glad that the draft vStatuto prescribing conditions of recognition of colleges 
and defining the relations between the University and the colleges and between 
the colleges themselves will be presented to the Court at its next meeting. 

You have alluded in your address, Mr. Vico-Chancellorj to the urgent necessity 
of strengthening the school foundations of the University. The important and 
difficult question of school reconstruction has been much discussed in recent years, 
especially by the Universities’ Conference and by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education ; and in particular, in its relation to the problems of unemployment. The 
Committee presided over witli such distinguished ability by the Right flon’ble Sir Tei 
Bahadur Sapru has also made many valuable suggestions in this connection. I shall 
not add at present to tho volume of that discussion, but I desire generally to endorse 
what has already been said on tho necessily of diverting many of tho students at a 
comparatively early age from a purely literary form of education. 

An essential preliminary will be to decide what should bo the measure of gene¬ 
ral education which would" bo suitable for those who desire to take up practical 
occupations, or to receive practical training in one form or another. It should bo of 
sufficient duration to enable them to benefit by the ])ractical training which thev 
will subsequently receive ; but it should not *be unduly prolonged, else they wifi 
become averse from practical work and occupation. Expert opinion api)ears to favour 
that view tliat this stage should be completed before tho time of ^ tho present 
IVIatriculation. Early stops should thus do taken to provide better and wider facilities 
than exist at present for vocational and practical forms of training, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India is keenly desirous of assisting provincial Governments in carrying out 
his difficult and important task, and have therefore adopted tho proposal of the Central 
Advisory Board and have decided to provide, and to pay, within limits, for expert 
advice in the matter of vocational training should local governments so desire. 

You have also referred, Mr. Adco-Chancollor, to the question of finance. As an 
earnest of their good-will tlio Government of India liave already placed at tho 
disposal of the University the Old Viceregal buildings and estate ; they have also 
now abolished tho ten per cent cut on the grant to tho University with tho result that, 
as from next year, the grant of Rs. one lakh will bo paid in full. But I under¬ 
stand that financial assistance wdll also be required to onaolo tbe colleges to bo trans¬ 
ferred to the new site ; and I gather that details of expenditure are now being pre¬ 
pared. As to the measure and manner of Govt, assistance towards this object, I can 
say nothing at present, except that I shall take a ])crsonal interest in tho matter and 
that I shall do what I can to support the legitimate requirements of tbe University 
and of tho colleges. I would, however, add one word of advice. It is anticipated 
that when the advantages of the federal system have been fully ex])lorcd, it will bo 
found that expenditure, both recurring and non-recurring, will not be anything like 
as great as was originally estimated. In the federal system, tho colleges will not be 
self-contained institutions as in an affiliating University *, it will be for the colleges 
of Delhi, therefore, under the guidance of the University, to distribute amon^j them¬ 
selves the responsibility for providing teaching facilities in tho several subjects of 
study with a view to eliminating all iinnecc.ssary waste and duplication. 

Mr. A^ico-Chancellor, you have paid a well deserved tribute to tho great service 
which Sir George Anderson has rendered to Indian education, and more recently to 
the Delhi University. I know you will all share my deep regret that for domestic 
reasons Sir George Anderson will bo soon leaving this country and that the Univer¬ 
sity will no longer ho able to count on hi.s ripe experience and sago counsel. I am 
sure that when he retires to his homeland he will continue to think kindly of tho 
University to whose advancement on federal lines ho has rendered such signal service. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, it is one of the less pleasurable experiences of young 
scholars who have just received their degrees, to listen to words of advice from an 
elderly person like myself, who finds himself somewhat unexpectedly in learned 
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company, throuf^h the irony of office. The fact that many many years ago I too 
was a victim of this somewhat gratuitous provocation that ago offers to youth, will, 
I trust, induce a more indulgent frame of mind on the part of the graduates wnom 
I now nroposo to address for a brief moment. You, Mr. Yice-Chancellor. have 
already laid down, in folioitous phrase, for the graduates who will be leaving the 
portals of this University a high ideal of life and conduct. I cannot hope to emulate 
your example. 1 will content myself with a few random remarks. Ju the necessary 
equipment of young educated Indians at the present moment I would give a high 
place to a sense of proportion. I would ask you young graduates to put forward 
your strength for the things that roally matt or and not to waste your time and 
effort on the unessential. You must have a right perspoctivu both in speech and 
action. We are a nimblo-tongucd people with a vivid imagination. AVe are at times 
at a disadvantage when wo have to clothe our thoughts in the austere drapery of 
the English language. Wo should avoid the use of jihrase or metaphor wnich, if 

taken literally, may load people to think that wo are prepared to do something or 

to 4KlvocatG a line of action which is nowhere within the range of present intention. 
IMeaso also remember that proce])t and example should be close neiglibours and not 
complete strangers, as they not infrequently are There is much discourse on com¬ 
munal liarmony and the rest of it. It i.s sometimes forgotten tliat the silent example 
ma> achieve more than tlio finally balanced peroration. 1 think it would also bo an 
advantage if wQ \vero to cultivate a more lively sense of the ridiculous. There would 

flion be less tilting at windmills. 1 W’ould also exhort you not to do your thinking 

in the mass. If you can di.sci{)lino yourself to the uncomfortable process of forming 
your own opinions on some of tho more important questions of the day, you will 
indeed be rendering a great .service to your.solf and to others. Nor noed you think 
that the man who differs from you must necessarily be not only morally depraved 
but also mentally deficient. It is often a groat advantage to be able to understand 
the other man’s point of view'. I w’ill not try your j»atience much further. 1 will 
only add one more w'ord of caution. Cultivate the habit of brevity in speech and 
writing. 1 hope I have not laid myself open to the retort ‘‘riiysician, heal thyself”. 
Let not the flood of w'ords drown your subject and sjiread dismay and alarm in your 
audience and yet leave behind it not a single fertilising particle of thought. 

My young friends, you aro setting out with high hopes and ambitions. Many of 
you have completed your University course at great personal sacriGco. 1 w'ish from 
tho bottom of my heart that in your voyage through life you may moot with fair 
win Is and propitious skies. If {lercliance failure and discouragement come your way, 
let that, not depress you unduly. Retain for as long as you can tlio buoyancy and 
optimism of youth. Face your disappointments with courage and equanimity, never 
los ug faith in yourself and in tho dignity and value of Imman effort, for even your 
f.'iiiurcs may pave tho way for the success of those who will follow you. 



The All Bengal Students’ Conference. 

Tho All-Bengal Students’ Conference was held on the 22nd January 1936 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, under tho presidency of Sj. Ilircndra Nath Mukherjee. In 
course of his address Sj. Mulcherjee said : \V^o hero are naturally and more immediately 
concerned about conditions in our country and tho picture confronts us is as gloomy 
as it can bo. Four out of every live of us can neither read nor write, and to this, 
partly at any rate, is due the jll-health of our people wlioso average expectation 
of life is 2d.5 years against 54 in England, tho slow progress, if any, of campaigns against 
Malaria and other preventiblo diseases, and infantile death rates in tho towns that 
range through figures five or six times liigher than that of London. AVo are told, 
in season and out of season, that ours is a predominantly agricultural country but 
tho expenditure of tho Punjab, much the most progressive of tho Indian pro¬ 
vinces, on the promotion of the agriculture amounts to 70 rupees per 1000 inhabi¬ 
tants, while the corresponding figures for industrial England and tlio United States 
are 960 ru])Ges and 1020 rupees respectively. AVo are often invited to admire some 
good hit of constructive work for the peasants, for young widows, for the children 
of ‘untouchables, of the liousing of urban workers, but it is criminal to forgot that 
lliey are startling exceptions to general neglect and the scale of such olTorts is 
necessariIy microscopical. 

Orientals, they say, are prone to exaggeration ; may be tlio allegation is true, for 
our contrasts of social and economic status appear, no doubt, in exaggerated forms. 
If one looks at the palatial resideiioes of the princes and princelings and industrial 
magnates in our big cities, and then at the disgraceful and diabolical ono-room ten¬ 
ements of the poor workers, ono surely ought to he jiardoned for drawing certain- 
conclusions. Sucli acute diiterenee in standards of living does not exist in countries 
^yllerG labour is well organised. The class struggle in India was once described as 
literally murderous because it is infanticidal. In Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad and 
other industrial towns, tho mortality among infants under 12 months of ago in 
well-to-do families would be about 90 to 100 ]>or thousand, whereas in tlio munieipal 
wards where the factory woikers live, it would bo from five to six times that 
number. “The ])oor,” as Professor Tawnoy once wrote, “arc beloved by the gods, 
if not by their fellow mortals.” 

This brings me to the question of our attitude towards our nation.al organisation, tho 
Congress. Frankly, we must criticise the general line of Congie.ss luadorshij), hut wo do not 
do so not because wc love tho Cougre.ss K?ss, but wo love our country more. There is 
little doubt the Congress has made serious tactical mistakes in the past ; it has had 
and still has among leaders men whoso aims seem dubious. It will have to shed manv of 
such men and rejoice when they go. Tho Congress must not figlit sliy of proclairning 
from the Jiousetops that our society sheltei's parasites who arc among tho most 
rapacious to bo found any where, the Congress cannot afford to forget tliat small 
scale industry, which is wliolly in Indian hands and wlioll^ unregulated, exploits 
many more victims and much more savagely, than large soiilo industry which is 
partly European. The Congress should be conscious that the Khaddar movement 
is good only so far as it is good to ])our all the buckets of water tiiat are available 
nearby in the case of a fire ; but it is more important to sot about having an orga¬ 
nised fire brigade and not to encourage anything that distract the aftentlon of society 
frorn the need of such organisation. The Congress is extremely ill-advised in 
causing tho waste of tho energies of many of its best workers in tho ‘llarijan’ 
movement which onlv befogs tho atmosphere. What really is the idea of calling 
the so-called ‘untouehahlcs’ the ‘pco})lo of God,’ excent that prosumahlly, God has 
kept them in a kind of special enclosure in order that liis self-righteous votaries 
may^ exorcise on them their patronage and philanthropy ! 

But the Congress, wo must admit in fairness, has turned po[)ular tliought, however 
clumsily and unscientifically, to tho iiroblom oi poverty. Stumbling, hesitant, and 
only lialf-eonscious of wliat it did started something like a class struggle in parts of 
Bengal and the U. P. AVitli vision and courage, India’s gentle saint iiad led us past 
the first qbstraclo to freedom. He has taught us to fear our conquerors no longer. 
Rut how in this twentieth century, as Brailsford once wrote in an eloquent passage, 
this strayed child from an elder world should build lior homo amid the restless 
engines, that was not his to teach. 
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Tlioi’o must bo many among you wlio aro painfully conscious of tho inanity of 
the so-callod ^middle’ and ‘upper class’ life in India. Our interests aro narrow, our 
attitude is one of self satisfaction. Overwhelming economic pressure is driving many 
of our middle class peoolo into tho ranks of tlio proletariat. They retain all that 
was most decadent of tneir former attitude, that is because our class divisions have 
been peculiarly complicated by the presence of caste. This is why wo hear so often 
that queer phrase, educated une'mployment, the idea being that the problem of un¬ 
employment can be dealt with compartmentally ! Our leaders, oven the most reputed, 
generally forget that if only our starving people—and 70 million aro according to 
Major General Megaw’s estimate, on the starvation line while 140 million more are 
poorly nourished—could buy more, our industries including agriculture would absorb 
many times the number of our present unemployed. They overlook the fact that the 
allocation of an additional yard of cloth to every Indian ni the year would mean 
wmrk and more work not only for our mills but also for good old Lancashire ! They 
seem ignorant that an attack on preventiblo diseases would require the assistance of 
many more doctors than are at present qualilied. They forgot very many things 
besides, but it is convenient for them to do so, since to remember them is to do 
once’s best to hasten tho advent of a social transformation in our country. 

It is the duty of students to sliako oil this stupor. They know that obscurantism 
iOai 3 univorsilies. They can recall tho crowded lectures of Fichte that in a sense 
cieated Gorman unity, and tho cllorts of Metternich hermatically to seal the minds 
of students. They see oven now how the students of Kgypt and China are alive to 
a sense of their duty to tho community. Tlioy cannot, in short, shut their eyes and 
ears to all tho winds that blow. They know' it is part of courage to bo wise and 
informed and that aimless impetuousity is an infantile malady of radicalism. But 
they are anxious for what I may call ‘huvareness”, so that when tho time comes, 
tlic.y will not be found wanting. This conference, I take it, is a sign of unrest in 
your desire to attain an insight into the distracting conditions of to-day. In my 
remarks which owing to very short notice have unfortunately to leave in a rather 
disjointed form, have tided to provoke thouglit and help decision. 1 do not know if I 
have succeeded ; but I know that you have my good wishes in the work you have 
undertaken. 



The Utkal Students* Conference 


The fifteenth session of the All-Utkal Students* Conference was hold at Cuttack on 
the 18th. April 1936. Mr. B. Mukherji^ Principal of the Cuttack Training College, 
presided. Over 150 delegates from different parts of the province attended. 

Mr. Sadasiv Afisra^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomhig the dele¬ 
gates, referred to the need for a separate University for Orissa. He said : “A 
separate province has come into being; but the long cherished aspiration of the 
students has been thwarted as it were. We were looking with earnest hopes for tho 
day when wo shall have a University for ourselves, to call it our own. The develop¬ 
ment of an autonomous entity on the lines of its specific culture can never bo 
expected without a separate University imparting that requisite national culture. • Wo 
cannot have the joy of the separate province until an All-Utkal University is also 
granted to us. The aspirations of the student community, nay of tho whole popula¬ 
tion, will remain unrealised until a .separate Utkal University comes into existence.” 
Referring to the economic condition of the students, Mr. Das said : “It has been 
rightly remarked, that Americans are much nearer Heaven than any nation on earth. 
There is no denying tho fact that a destitute cannot possess a normal character. 
Morality and character are unattainable by tho economically weak. Many a 
renowned ethicist has found out that economic strength is tho only possible 
foundation on which ethics cau bo properly built. Tho problem, therefore, is the 
improvement of the sources of economic strength.” 

“Back to the land” is an advice offered by many who are out for tho welfare of 
tho middle classes. We are often advised to curtail our wants, not to raise our 
standards of living. Going back to tho lands, to the days of bullock carts is utterly 
inconceivable. Raising of the standard of living, increasing wholesome wants are 
at the base of progress of all civilisation ; and furthermore onr standards of living 
are ^ far too low to allow of any fu-rther lowering. Tho principle of ‘back to the 
land’ is very often not believed by the advisers themselves ; it is thrown on others 
to believe.” 

The President, Mr. Mukherji, after surveying tho pash history of Orissa and 
India, asked : “in the light of our reading of history, what is the problem of the 
day that confronts us ? Stated in somewhat abstract terms, tho besetting problem 
before us is one of conservation and absorption. On a prooer solution of this 
problem lies tho future of Orissa, nay, of India as j a whole. ^Jmis means a spiritual 
revolt and upheaval, a searching of hearts, youth of tho country are the 

material for ^^i^d on whom this process of absorption and conservation has to bo 
practised. ’ Referring to the problem^ of unemployment, he said that tho solution 
for it was not to be found solely in reform of education. What was necessary 
was that youths should got work-minded. It would thou bo qasy to fiud work 

The Conference then passed a number of resolutions. 


Resolutions 

One resolution, while thanking tho Government for tho creation of tho new 
province and acording their welcome to Sir John Ilubback, tho first Governor 
expressed their deen sense of regret and resentment at tho non-inclusion in Orissa 
of Singbhum, Midnapur, Tarla, Mandasa and other Oriya-spoaking tracts and 
req^uested the Local Government to bring pressure upon tho Govornmont of India 
and the Secretary of State for India for their inclusion. 

The Conference pleaded for a separate University and inclusion of post-graduate 
classes, and of Economics in the Intermediate arts course, and Oriya as the principal 
submet in the B. A. course in the Ravonshaw College. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair, the Conference concluded. 
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